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PREFACE 


mo long as there shall exist, he reasen of law 
amd custom, a social condemnation, whieh, in 
the face of civilisation, artificially creates 
hells on arth, and complicates a destiny that 
is divine, with Inman fatality: so hare ies the 
three problems of the ane— the demracition 
ofan hy poverty, the rnin af woman hy 
starvation, and the dwarting of childhoud by 
physical and spiritual night are met solved: 
so long as, in certiin regions, social asphyxia 
shall be possible: in other words, and fram 
ayet miore extended point ef view, see hong 
as ynorince aad misery remain on earth, 
books Hike this cunnet be nseless. 
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LES MISERABLES 


FANTINE 


BOOK FIRST—AN UPRIGHT MAR” 
| 
M. MYRIEL 


In 1815, M. Charles Frangois-Bienvenu Myriel was Bishop of 
D—. He was a man of seventy-five, and had occupied the bishopric. 
of D—— since 1806. Although it in no manner concerns, even in the 
remotest degree, what we have te relate, it may not be useless, were 
it only for the sake of exactness in al! things, to notice here the re- 
ports and gossip which had aricen on his account from the time of | 
his arrival in the diocese. 
Be it true or false, what is said about men often has as much in 
aes upon their lives, and especially upon their destinies, as what 
they do. | = | 
M. Myriel was the son of a counsellor of the Parlement of Aix; 
of the rank given to the legal profession. His father, intending him 
to inherit his place, had contracted a marriage for him at the early 
age of eighteen or twenty, according to a widespread custom among 
parliamentary families. Charles Myriel, notwithstanding this mar- - 
riage, had, it was said, been an object of much attention. His person — 
was admirably moulded; although of slight figure, he was elegant 
and graceful ; all the earlier part of his life had been devoted to the 
world and to its pleasures. The revolution came, events crowded 
upon each other ; the parliamentary families, decimated, hunted, and 
pursued, were soon dispersed, M. Charles Myriel, on the first out- 
break of the revolution, emigrated to Italy. His wife died there of 
a lung complaint with which she had been long threatened. They h~- 
no children. What followed in the fate of M. Myriel? The den>~ 
the old French society, the fall of his own family, the tragic 
of ’93, still more fearful, perhaps, to the exiles who behela 
from afar, magnified by fright—did these arouse in him i 
renunciation and of solitude? Was he, in the midst of on’ 
reveries or emotions which then consumed his life, ---*7-- 
by one of those mysterious and terrible blows wk‘ 
-whelm, by smiting to the heart, the man wh 
not shake, by aiming at life or fortne ? Na 
_all that was known was that whe 

priest. ne 4 
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Tn 1804, M. Myriel waeecure rd Po GR re te oe 


an old man, ind lived) in Bie vieeaa ot rs 

Near the time ef the eaten, a frit gees 
longing to his cravye- what bowWae, bp oa 
took him to Parts. 

Among ather PUrsuihiftes et catttheory’ , et cee 
on behalf of his parishioners, 

One day, when the Spe hey Poteck yi By See A ee SP nari 
curd, who was wilding in the age ra dae oe be ee 
of his Majesty. Naypedevar peegey tar ro 
with a certuin curhenenes, tase d ap vl a 

“Whois this gacdnin who te bs at noe 

“sire,” sahil M, Mericl “you bei iy ee ate cae ees at 
man. ach of us may pret ter un” 

That evening the empetor ade the cag nde ee 
and some dime atterwamts MEO Mscad wa ce oe wy 
prise on learning that he had dren appecuge! ia dye or bs 

Beyond this, necone hinew heaw nich fe60 thee ae ge 
which passed current wouneertung the pe eto tM 
life, But few fanailies hab kttowss the Maycceho beso srk 

M. Myriel had tusnbinit athe pate reece ce eee 
town, where there sire inany Mice eee et oe ale, eg Oh a) 
think, He lad to subanit, alle ach fe wee Se cad Mes aren ba wees 
bishop. But after all, the phon ta wel; hah by. RD WL laa if 

a only fossip: Heise, talk, Wetls, dess than words of daless a4 
they say in the forcible hirgetage od the South ; — 
|| Be that as itumiey, after mute years ofepieopack. an of tes, fee ce 

1 Lymm, all thee stories, Figure it talk wie vec aul ea Sees, 
towns and peiy peiapale, Were eter. ly fotyatten 4 > a 'o ce ae 
dared to speak uf, or evento retienaticn torts : 

When M. Miyviel cami te Di he was aces teat elt 
lady, Maceintoinedle Bisptistane, whoowas hecccer ten cues cue, 

than himself, | | pee eee te 

Their only domestie wis a woman of abo the vance eer es 
motselle Baptistine, wher was called Madame Mal ore ced a 
after having heen the acrvint nif MM, le: WUC, dow Wie ee rs ar 
ee de chambre af Mademoiselle and ty Marker pet od Aonses o. 

Mademoiselle Daptistine was a tall, pale, thin, aweet petson S! 
: ully realised the idea which is expressed by the wore “"r Ls bu 
tort SCCTUS its if Were hevessary thal a wornan wleoaghd bee a syne lee 
to be venerable, She had never been pretty: her whale hé 
had been but a succession of piviis work haa ae rine tte, wha 
& kind of transparent whiteness, and in growit i s/rtes Asay gaan lob 
what may be called the beauty of goodness What had hee arrpustend 
in her youth had become in ma Reon teat ey ad been thinness 

; ; tunity tranaparency, and this ethesial- 


FANTINE 5 
ness permitted gleams of the angel within. She was more a spirit 
than a virgin mortal. Her form was shadow-like, hardly enough body 
to convey the thought of sex—a little earth containing a spark— 
large eyes, always cast down; a pretext for a soul to remain on earth, 

Madame Magloire was a little, white, fat, jolly, bustling ola 
woman, always out of breath, caused first by her activity, and then 
by the asthma. 

M, Myriel, upon his arrival, was installed in his episcopal palace 
with the honours ordained by the imperial decrees, which class the 
bishop next in rank to the field-marshal, The mayor and the presi- 
dent made him the first visit, and he, on his part, paid like honour 
to the general and the prefect. 

The installation being completed, the town was curious to see its 
bishop at work. 


IT 
® M. MYRIEL BECOMES MONSEIGNEUR RIENVENU 


Trius bishop's palace at D-—-- was contiguous to the hospital: the 
palace was a spacious and beautiful edifice, built of stone near the 
beginning of the last century by Monseigneur Henri Pujet, a doe- 
tor of theology of the Faculty of Paris, abbé of Simore, who was 
bishop of D——— in 1712. ‘The palace was in truth a lordly dwelling: 
there was an air of grandeur about everything, the apartments of the 
bishop, the saloons, the chambers, the court of honour, which was . 
very large, with arched walks after the antique Florentine style; and 
a garden planted with mapnificent trees, 

Inthe dining hall was a Jong, supérb gallery, which was level with 
the ground, opening upon the garden; Monseigneur Henri Pujet 
had piven a grand banquet on the 29th of fey 1714, to Monseigneur 
Charles Brilart de Genlis, archbishop, Prince d'Embrun, Antoine 
de Mesgrigny, capuchin, bishop of Grasse, Philippe de Vendome, 
grand-prior de France, the Albé de Saint Honoré de Lérins, Fran- 
gtis de Berton de Grillon, lord bishop of Vence, Cesar de Sabran de 
Forealquier, lord hishop of Glandeve, and hee soanen, oe of the 
oratory, preacher in ordinary to the king, lord bishop of Senez ; the 
portraits of these seven reverend eBags decorated the hall, and 
this memorable date, July 29th, 1714, appeared in letters of gold on 
a white marble tablet, | 

The hospital was a low, narrow, one story building with a small 
garden. So. 

Three days after the bishop's advent he visited the hospital ; when 
the visit was ended, he invited the director to oblige him by coming | 
to the palace. 7 pou : BO 

“Monsieur,” he said to the director of the hospital, “how many 


patients have you?” | 


at 


6 | LES MISERARELRS 
“Twenty-six, monseipneur.” . 
“That is as | counted them,” said the hidiep. 
“The beds,” continued the director, “ure very mrteci rou cr. 


“T noticed it.” a 
“Phe wards are but small chambers, andar ete ca verse 
“Tt seems so to me.” . | 


eae 


“And then, when the san does shine, the werden pairs 
the convalescents,” 

“That was what Twas thinkin,” 

“Of epidemics we have hid typi fever Gite wrcae pavers ea: 
we had military fever, sometimes ate humire patiets eo ee 
not know what toda.” 

“That occurred tome.” 

“What can we do, monsedgneuy 8 cant 
resigned,” 

This conversation touk place in dhe dita: patirgy oc the 
floor, | 

The bishop was silent a few mtoment: then Lae tensed anh ten, 
towards the director, 

“Monsieur,” he said, “low rainy bedisbewere phan ds ebay Pal Door 
would contain 2” 

“The dining hall of monsetuneny (ex tao td poe cet oe stuee. 
fied, 

The bishop ran his eves aver the fudl, cerunineta favo recas iee 
and making caleulations. . 

“Tt will hold twenty heels,” sid tee te hiteedf then race be 
voice, he said: | 

“Listen, Monsieur Director, to what P have to say ‘Plere do ree. 
dently a mistake here, There are twrnty soe of soup an tive er ok 
small roams: there are any § bee vad tis, sated “pur jot spety Plere 
is & mistake, I tell ya, Voor live my hone and t have itty Hevtore 
mine to me; you are at hanye." | 

Next day the twenty-sis par iandils weer fs ctatled in the feck. 
op’s palace, ane he ditshieas wos dn tha froraca! 
oak M. Myriel had ne prepeety, his issinal: lacs sey Pore gy Mate vetivhel 
by the revolution. His sister hinds life rotate of han beets Soa 
which in the vicarage sufficed for her personal needs VEO Ms rach tee 
ceived from the government as bishop a salary af fifteen thou sed 
franes, The day on which he took up his residener an the fiocpatal 
— building, he resolved to appropriate this MMT once for all te the fal. 
lowing uses, We copy the schedule then written by him. 


Schedule for the Regulation af my Household Expenses 


“For the little seminary, fifteen hundred livres, 
Mission congregation, one hundred Jivres, | 
_ For the Lazaristes of Muntdidier, one hundred livres, 


FANTINE _ / 
Congregation of the Saint-Esprit, one hundred and fifty livres. 
Seminary of foreign missions in Paris, two hundred livres, 
Religious establishments in the Holy Land, one hundred livres. 
Materdal charitable societies, three hundred livres, 
or that of Arles, fifty livres. 
lfor the amelioration of prisons, four hundred livres, 
For the relief and deliverance of prisoners, five hundred livres. 
Tor the liberation of fathers of families imprisoned for debt, one 
thousand livres, 
Adkhiviens tothe salirtes of poor schoolmasters of the diocese, two 
thousand livres, 
Pubhe storehonse of Hantess Alpes, one hundred livres, 
Assoumttion of the hidies of De. of Manosque and Sisteron for 
the gratuites tmdruction of poor pinks, fifteen hundred livres. 
ur the por, sis thousand livres, 
ALy persamal ex perses, ane thousand livres, 
"Total, fiiteen thousand Livres,” 


M. Moriel made uo alteration in this plain during the time he held 
the see of Pd... 2 te cabled tt, as will be seen, fhe regulation of his 
household expenses. 

Alademoiselle Baptistine aceepted this arrangement with entire 
submission; ML Myriel was te her at once her brother and her 
hishop, her eampanion by ties of blood and her superior by ecclesias- 
tical authority, She loved and venerated him unatfeetedly ; when he | 
spoke, she listened ; when he acted, she gave him her co-operation, 
Madame Macledve, however, their servant, grumbled a lithe, The 
bishop, as will he seen, had reserved but a thousand franes ; this, 
addkal te the inceane af Miudemoiselle Baptistine, gave them a yearly 
independence of fifteen hundred frances, upon which the three old 
people subsisted, 

"Thanks, however, to the rigid economy of Madame Magloire, and 
the excellent management of Madenimiselle Baptistine, whenever a. 
ruirate cane to 1——, the bishop found means to extend to him his 
hospitality, | 

About tires months after the installation, the bishop said one day, 
“With all this Jo am very much cramped.” “T think so too,” said — 
Madame Maginire: “Monseigneur has not even asked for the sum 
duc him by the department for his carriage expenses in town, and 
in his circuits in the diocese. Tt was formerly the custom with al] 
bishops,” _ | ee _ | 

“Yes {" said the hishap ; “you are right, Madame Magloire.” 

- He made his application. - | 4 

Some time afterwards the conseil-genéral took his claim into con- 

sideration and voted him an annual stipend of three thousand francs 


t 
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under this head: “Allewicie foe 
and travelling experiogs tap pape Fe 

The bourgeaisie of the pawte west 
anc in remind todd asediaber et bese” 
Council of Five Hmdred, anaci eet 
now provided with it rich Ohad — ae po 
Bigot de Preamenen, Minpter er to os 
confidential epistle, (rear which wee eS 

“Carriage enpenioan | Whee des a 
4000 inhabitants Bapetors et pe 
they do, inthe first pbwey ar! 
post in this mountain peri! Peere a 
on horsehack, Ben the fie das over ton ho 
is seareely passable fase acts: Decor poe 
cious and miseriy. This one pled on oo 
he acts like the rest: he gine have a carte ob 
must have luxury Nhe the dd betes Pe! > 
Monsienr le Comite, fiings web never oe 
livers tis from these piaarent priccG. DP we 
ters were getting! enibyebead woth Boer a 
alone,” efe,, ete, ene, 

This applications onthe thier bass a eae a ee 
ceedingly, "Canard i Rig tes Tee ae ge ee F va 
seigneur began with others, cut fe Loe 
by taking care af hareeh, lyn dees ee ae 
now here are thea drotsand frages foe se 

‘ : 


The same evening the bushes wrete aid goes toe cs ae ve 
— gouched in these tern: 
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hoe 
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Cartage und Troseline Fo tomer 


"Kop heed hay ith fare the I. AINE tee es ta 
— Forthe Aix Maternal hare (esc cba be ar 
livres, 

Por the Drapmignan Maternal Ghagey Aeneas oc tw hed | 
and fifty Heres, | | 

Bor Fonillings, five hundred livres, 
For Orphans, five hundred heres. 
 “Potal, three thotssnd heres.” 


Such was the budyet of M, Merief, 

Tn regard te the official prerequisites, marrage hens dip: 

tions, private baptisms, and preaching, comecratione of chan has oe 
chapels, marriages, ete,, the Lishop gathered then from the wealthy 

with as much exactness as he dispenses! them to the poor aad 
_ Ina short time donations of money began to conse try. Uboee etan 
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had and those who had not, knocked at the bishop’s door ; some came 
to receive alms and others to bestow them, and in less than a year he 
had become the treasurer of all the benevolent, and the <lispenser to 
all the needy. Large sums passed through his hands ; nevertheless he 
changed in no wise his mode of life, nor added the least luxury to 
his simple fare. 

Cyn the contrary, as there is always more misery among the lower 
classes than there is humanity in the higher, everything was giver 
away, so to speak, before it was received, like water on thirsty soil; 
it was well that money came to him, for he never kept any; and he- 
sides he robbed himself. ]t being the custom that all bishops should 
put their baptismal names at the head of their orders and pastoral 
letters, the poor people of the distriet had chosen by a sort of af- 
feetionate instinet, from among the names of the bishop, that which 
was expressive to them, and they always called hint Mounseigneur 
Bienvenu. We shall follow their example and shall eall him this ; 
hesides, this pleased him, “f like this name," said he; “Bienvenu 
counterimuances Alonseinenar.” 

We do not claim that the portrait which we present here is a true 
one; we say only that it resembles him. 


an 
WOOD BISHHP- LARD BISTIOPRIC 


‘Tans bishop, after converting his carriage into alms, none the less 
regularly made his round of visits, and in the dincese of P<. this 
was a wearisome task. There was very little plain, a good deal of 
mountain pand hardly any roads, as a matter of eoturse > thirty-two 
curacies, forty-one viearapes, and two hundred and ehshty-five sube 
curacies, ‘To visit all these is a great labour, but the bishop went 
through with it, Ne travelled on foot in his ewn neighbourhood, in 
a cart when he was in the plains, and ina cacolect, a basket strapped 
onthe hack of a mule, when in the mountains, The two women usu- 
ally accompanied him, but when the journey was too difhenlt for 
them he went alone, | 

One day he arrived at Senez, formerly the seat of a bishopric, 
mounted on anass. His purse was very empty at the time, and would 
not permit any hetter conveyance, ‘The mayor of the city came to 
receive him at the gate of the episcopal residence, and saw him dis- 
mount from his ass with astonishment and mortification, Several of 
the citizens stoud near by, laughing. “Monsieur Mayor,” said the — 
bishop, “and Messicurs citizens, I see what astonishes you ; you think 
that it shows a good deal of pride for a poor priest to use the same 
conveyance which was used by Jesus Christ, I have done it from 
necessity, | assure you, and not from vanity.” =” 2, ed 
In his visits he was indulgent and gentle, and preached ‘ese thas _— 
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he talked. He never used far-fetched reasons or examples, Va tee 
inhabitants of one region he would cite the example of a negghbanri E 
region. In the cantons where the Necessitaus were tread woh 
severity he would say, “Look at the people of Briangon, Phey taae 
given to the poor, and to widows and orphans, the right fu niew 
their meadows three days before any one else, When their hate 
in ruins they rebuild them without cost, Amdo so it is a oeasrry 
blessed of God. For a whole century they vive net teed a stucte 


“murderer.” 


ae 


‘ 
Mtrgrgs 
i a pr Se 
v 


oan Lopes ‘ 
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Ad 


he would say, “Look at Hmbrun. Ifa father of a family, ac leerces 
time, has his sons in the army, and his dauehters at service tt te 
city, and he is sick, the priest recommends himpin his serine. cited 
on Sunday, after mass, the whole population af the villares gn 
crop, and put the straw and the grain into his granary. Po fans ies 


divided by questions of property and inheritance, he weld hee 


“See the mountaineers of Devolny, a country su wild that the niet. 


father dies, in a family, the boys go away to seck thelr fartiee oc 
ee 


leave the property to the girls, so that they muay get hindu ts, 


say, “Look at those good peasants of the valley ai Greens. Ps 
are three thousand souls there, Why, it is like a litle reoet tat 
Neither judge nor constable is known there. ‘lhe mv eee 
thing. He apportions the impost, taxes each one aevortiny te hs 
judgment, decides their quarrels without charge, distriimte. sere 
patrimony without fees, gives Judgement without ex pede ae te ys 
obeyed, because he is a just man amany siiplesheagtesd mies fe 
the villages which he found without a selwa Uniaster, he woul! seaie 
hold up the valley of Queyras. “Dn veut know lew they hal’ 
would say. “As a litile district of twelve Qr fiftects bettas cates 
always support a teacher, they have sehoolncmrers gost are pate 
by the whole valley, who go around from Vilkige fo viihice, pressing 
a week in this place, and ten days in that, and give dnetrin tion, These 
SOT et wrtesgy 


by quills which they wear in their hatbaned. Those whys ten 


| ; ‘ cewek Sy 
to be ignorant! Do like the people of Queyras.” 

Re such fashion would he talk, gravely and paternally, in defante 
ot examples he would invent parables, going straight te his whiert, 
with few phrases and many images, which was the very ef apienet: 
of Jesus Christ, convincing and persuasive, | : 


FANTINE tn 1] 
IV 
WORKS ANSWERING WORDS | 
Hrs conversation was affable and pleasant. He adapted himself to 
the capacity of the two old women who lived with him, but when 
he laughed, it was the laugh of a school-boy. 

Madame Magloire usually called him Your Greatness. One day 
he rose from his armechair, and went to his brary for a book. It. 
was upon one of the upper shelves, and as the bishop was rather 
short, he could not reach it, “Madame Magloire,” said he, “bring me 
achair, My greatness does not extend to this shelf,” 

One of his distant relatives, the Countess of 1.6, rarely let an oc- 
casion ¢seape of enumerating in his presence what she called “the 
expectations” of her three sons, She had several relatives, very ole 
and near their death, of whom her sons were the legal heirs. The 
youngest of the three was to receive froma great-aunt a hundred 
thotsaied Livres in the funds: the second was to take the tithe of duke 
from his uncle; the eldest would sneceed to the peerage of his grand~ 
father. “Phe hishep commonly listened In silence to these innocent 
and pardouable maternal displays, Onee, however, he appeared more 
dreamy thin was Tis custom, while Madame de 1.6 reliearsed the de- 
tail of all these suceessions and all these “expectations.” Stopping 
suddenly, with some impatience, she exclaimed, “My goodness, — 
cousin, what are you thinking about?” "loam thinking,” said the 
bishop, “of a strange thing which is, [ believe, in St. Augustine: 
‘Place your expectations on him to whom there is no succession ! ” 

Qn another oecasion, when he received a letter announcing the 
decease of a gentleman of the country, in which were detailed, at 
great length, net only the dignities of the departed, but the feudal 
and titular honours of all his relatives, he exclaimed : “What a broad 
back has death! What a wondrous load of tides will he cheerfully 
carry, and what hardihood must men have who will thus use the 
toinh to feed their vanity [| 

At times he made use of gentle raillery, which was almost always 
charged with serious ideas, Once, during Lent, a young vicar came 
to L)--——, and preached in the cathedral, The subject of his sermon 
was charity, and he treated it very cloquently, He called upon the — 
rich te give alms te the poor, if they would escape the tortures of 
hell, which he pictured in the most fearful colours, and enter that 
paradise which he painted as so desirable and inviting, There was a 
retired merchant of wealth in the audience, a little given to usury, 
M, Géborand, who had accumulated an estate of two millions in the — 
manufacture of coarse cloths and serges. Never, in the whole course — 
of his life, had M. Géborand given alms to the unfortunate; but 

from the date of this sermon it was noticed that he gave regularly, | 
every Sunday, a penny to the old beggar women at the door of the 
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cathedral. There were six of them ba shuare te | 
see him one day, as he was performing this when a ia 
his sister, with a smile, “See Monster Gieletated, lar, 
worth of paradise.” . - 
When soliciting aid for any charity, he War te ten 
fusal ; he was at no loss for words that weber Po Le 
ing. One day, he was receiving alms tur the ae 
city, where the Marquis of Champtercter, wi. Wa 
miserly, was present. The main tits miseaie be or wt Ee 
an ultra-royalist and an ultra-Voltairian, a spece st alee ls 
not the only representative. Whe laste verse 1 
touched his arm and said, “Monsieur be Munojitin ee 
something.” The marquis turned sid wiowered te! 
neur, [have my own pour,” jive them pete. oe 
One day he preached this sermon ii tie cathe: 
“My very dear brethren, mv gowd fried, there ac. 
thirteen hundred and twenty thotssam) pasts) otic: 


but three openings; eighteen hundred and seventeen vk te . 
have two, the door and one windaw baad Heels eee fees ob ot 
forty-six thousand cabins, with unly une cprnsne tue | 
this is in consequence of what is evthead the esse HG i 
windows, In these poor families, ambotye the BAe Mattias a oe 
little children, dwelling in these huts, how cleo. lo. - 

disease? Alas! God gives Helt ta uns the Law cet Ge once, A 


lame the law, but [ bless Gud, Inf ett, th Vay aid oe cs 
and the Lower Alps, the peasants have net meety Weare yer. 
carry the manure on their hacks; they fuse to can Hey tea 
pine knots, and bits of rope semked in potel, Ye ue eee es 
ease all through the upper part of Psphiged Vbee take Sepa! 
once in six months, and bake it with the pebise of coe 5 Ae, ae 
winter it becomes so hard that They cut it ap wet es a Pete ot 
it for twenty-four hours, hegure Wey can eat Shs bers ee s 
compassionate ; hehold how much SUMED II tote is arom 
Born . Provencal, he bite! cinsily Haste isses eit Matalcat aerial 
. the patois of the south, He would SUN, EM bel teacow, pe 
as in Lower Languedoc: “Cnt? ANNES fotssa?” ay is the Tu. wet 
Alps; “Puerte un bonen Motor cathe UM batten Fe vsemee ong ae 
in Upper Dauphind, This pleased the pecple preathy, ante ost. ‘ota 
not a little to giving him ready aevess te their hearts. He was ese 
samé in @ cottage and on the mountains sis in hivowrhonse Pe could 
say the grandest things in the nist common bingiage: atd as he 
| Spoke all dialects, his words entered the saivafal}! oo 
Moreover, his manners with the rich were the same os with the 
poor. ae | , 
He condemned nothing hastily, or withent taking account of cies 
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cumstances. TTe would say, “Let us see the way in which the fault 
came to pass.” 

Being, as he smilingly described himself, an e.v-stuner, he had 
none of the inaccessibility of a rigorist, and boldly professed, even 
under the frowning eyes of the ferociously virtuous, a doctrine 
which may be stated nearly as follows: 

“Man has a body which is at onee his burden and his temptation. 
He drags it along, and yields to it. 

“He ought to wateh over it, to keep it in hounds; to repress it, 
and only to obey it at the last extremity. Pt may be wrong to obey 
even then, hat if se, the fault is ventel, itis a fall, but a fall wpon the 
knees, which mmy end in prayer. 

“To hea saint is the exception; to be upright is the rule. Err, 
falter, sin, but be upright, 

“To commit the least possible sin is the law for man. To live with- 
put sinds the dream of an angel. Everything terrestrial is subject to 
sin, Sin is a praviteen” 

When he heal many exclaiming, and expressing great indigna- 
tion against anything, “Ob fol’ he would say, snuling. “Tt would 
seem that this is a great crime, of which they are all guilty, How 
frightened hypocrisy hastens to defend itself, and ta get under 
COVER, 

fle was induleent towards women, and towards the poor, upon 
whom the weight of society falls most heavily; and said: “The 
faults of women, children, and servants, of the feeble, the incigent 
and the ignorant, are the faults of their husbands, fathers, and 
masters, of the strong, the rich, and the wise.” At other times, he 
said, “leach the ignorant as muchas you can; society is culpable 
in vet providing instruction for all, and it niust answer for the 
wght which it produces, Hf the soul is left in darkness, sins will 
be committed. The guilty one is net he who commits the sin, but he 
whe causes the darkness,” : | 

As we see, he had a strange and peculiar way of judging things. 
I suspect that he acquired it from the Gospel. | 

In company one day he heard an account of a criminal case that 
wis about to be tried, A niiserahle man, through love for a woman 
and for the child she had borne him, had been making false coin, 
his means being exhausted, At that time counterfeiting was. still — 
punished with death, The woman was arrested for passing the first 
piece that he had made, She was held a prisoner, but there was no 
proof against her lover, She alone could testify against him, and 
convict him by her confession, She denied his guilt. They insisted, 
but she was obstinate in her denial. In this state of the case, the 
aphalaed du roi devised a shrewd plan. He represented to her that . 
her lover was unfaithful, and by means of fragments of letters skil- 
fully put together, succeeded in persuading the unfortunate women 
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that she had a rival, and that tho pe fot 
exasperated by jealousy, she denies 
and proved his guilt. ble wae te! 


yal gee oe Be 
his accomplice, and hits convicts x 
and everybody wasiuershieval the gar ere te 
ing jealousy into play, he had beet ter 
anger, and justice had spriseg fice ce. 
to all this insilenee, Wher thaw pnb 

“Where are this man amd wore ft: 

“At the Assizes.” 

“And where ts (he presse sir fs pe. 

A tragic event occurred at 2) ae 
Meath for murder, Uhe uigtoriunace oor 
bit not entirely tgnoragt pan, we bo! 
a public letrer-writer, Vhae pa gfe er re 
trial, The evening before the day ge! 7 
demned, the almuaer of the prey re Qe 
attend the prisoner White last mee cent. te oe 
he refused to go, saying, Phat cote acces 
to do with sth drusleery, or werk toast 
sick myself; amd mesecver oboe 
was reported te the bishop, be ocd, 
place, it is mine,” 

He went, on the jrsiant, to che ase. Bh mtal Wee 
dungeon of the “mwamitetarh,” calle! bite began 
the hand, and talked with bia. Pe csr! se ald hoe ca 
. forgetful of food and sleats, prety: ae ee ee i eae 
demmed, and exhorting the votcersne toe toss pet Rete die 
to him the best truth., wht gee eos UT BG wats: Bie os 
hrather, friend : basheay fot Ie wages foteliy Ble Peete Ss rg te bw 


' 
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j ” wow t twa tes 


ti 


ote 


by encouraging and comedic bey of 
despair, Death, for liga wos dbce ae ats 
the dreadful brink, be ree led wich fo-: 
enough to be indifferent, Ve terrte ote 6 ye ted ee, 
had in some surt broken here asad there sc wall wh ce 
US from the tystery od things braond ancl 5g ie ae ees 
Through these fiaal breaches, he wi eorstancsy oe. - 
this world, and he could ser nothing but dackers: chet. 
showed him the light, i ee 
On the morrow when they cane for Mie por tian the tick +, ae 
with hit, He followed din, and showed hamucl) to the wie. ct tue 
Si in his violet camail, with tas bishops vtosy aleuut dice a 
ig’ f ‘ © 4Gt Ey Ob eee Beadle . hee cies ius oe a 
oT Sona ones oe eke a _ sa is 
lhe sufferer a0) lounty anid - } a i : eae | ae “al an : vis Na 
' ) yak MAE Per ste heey yay the es CTS may 


now radiant with hope, He felt that his saul was Erconeilesl acl te 


‘ r 
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trusted in God, The bishop embraced him, and at the moment when © 
the axe was about to fall, he said to him, “whom man kills, hin God 
restoreth to life ; whom his brethern put away, he findeth the Father 
Pray, beheve, enter into life! The Father is there.” When he de-— 
scended from the scaffold, something in his look made the people 
fall back. It would be hard to say which was the most wonderful, 
his paleness or his serenity. As he entered the humble dwelling 
which he snulingly called his palace, he said to his sister, “I have 
been officiating pontifically.”’ | 

As the most sublime things are often least comprehended, there 
were those In the city who said, in commenting upon the bishop's 
conduct, that it was affectation, but such ideas were confined to the 
upper classes. ‘The peeple, wha do not look for unworthy motives 
in holy works,admired and were softened. 

As to the bishop, the sight of the guillotine was a shock to him, 
from which tt was long before he recovered, 

The seatfald, indeed, when it is prepared and set up, has the effect 
of a hallucination. We may be indifferent to the death penalty, and 
may not declare ourselves, yes or ne, so long as we have not seen 
a guillotine with our own eyes. Dut when we see one, the shoele is 
violent, and we are compelled to decide and take part, for or against, 
Some admire it, like Ie Maistre; others execrate it, Ikke Beecaria, 
The guillotine is the concretion of the law; it is called the Avenger } 
it is not neutral and does not permit you to remain neutral, He whe 
sees it quakes with the most mysterious of tremblings, All social 
questions set up their points of interrogation about this axe, The 
seaffold ig vision, The scaffold is not a mere frame, the scaffold is 
nota machine, the scaffold is not an inert piece of mechanism: made 
of wood, of iron, and of ropes, [t seems a sort of being which had 
some sombre origin of which we can have no idea; one would say 
that this frame sees, that this machine understands, that this mecha- 
nism comprehends : that this wood, this iron, and these ropes, have 
awill, Inthe fearful reverie into which its presence casts the soul, 
the awful apparition of the scaffold confounds itself with its horrid. 
work, The seaffold becomes the accomplice of the executioner: it | 
devours, it eats flesh, and it drinks blood, The seaffold is a sort of 
monster created) by the Judge and the workman, a spectre which 
seems to live with a kind of unspeakable life, drawn from all the 
death which it has wrought. | | 

Thus the impression was horrible and deep; on the morrow of 
the execution, and for many days, the bishop appeared to be over- 
whelmed. The almost violent calmness of the fatal moment had dis- 
appeared ; the phantom of social justice took possession of him. He, 
who ordinarily looked back upon all his actions with a satisfaction 
$0 radiant, now seemed to be a subject of self-reproach. By times he _ 
would talk to himself, and in an undertone mutter dismal mone. 
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logues. One evening his sister averheard atid preoeres ho Dost 
eee eee ae = ie 


- ing: “I did not believe that it cunldl be sngaiteene | 
be so absorbed in the divine kuw as met te pereetyy Poe eh ye 
Death belongs to God alone. By what right decsies fotit a ano 
known thing ?” a ae 
With the lapse of time these nnpresetene Pace. ar ae anne 
a oly aa ug apthelace t epee Pegecpe egy! rie ae ee te eC eee 
probably effaced, Nevertheless if wus renee taut born 
m4 


* 


a 


after avoided passing hy the placu af executn: 


M. Myriel could be called at all hears tects Grice ot es 
and the dying. He well knew that there was tis bursest suc ont. 


greatest work, Widowed or orphsaut Families Wed der etoesd €or) foe 
him: he came of himself, He would sit sess fer bene 
side of aman who had lost the wife whan lie loser bee . 
who had Jost her child. As he koew the page ter elertee be ise aw 
also the time for speech, Oh, adiminabde cotter be ed not seedy 
to drown grief in oblivion, hut to asxalt ated tecrbyencs y hore 
He would say, “Be careful of the wiv i whieh wea think sd the 
dead. Think not of what might have been, Look steadfat’y ated sont 
shall see the living glory of your well-hehwed dead a the clecis 
of heaven.” He believed that faith ts healehitih bles cedh te 
and to calm the despairing man hy pointing oup tobe the coat 
resignation, and to transform the grief whob Leal. foasn into the 
grave by showing it the grief which looks upete the stars, 


vit fy hope 


i 
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V 
HOW MONSEIGNEUR HIENVENED MATE iis PASSER RW LANE wo Paes, 


Tue private life of MI. Myricl ws fillaf the sane thoughts as bos 
public life. To one whe could fave seen ites the spot, the voluntars 
poverty in which the Bishop of Deo hived, would have bec a 
serious as well as a pleasant siht, 

Like all old men, and bhe niet thinkers, hie slept Mage detbe, feat 
that little was sound. In the morning he ceaited aa hour te mecata: 
tion, and then said mass, either at the cathedral, onan fies own house, 
After mass he took his breakfast of rye bread and nith, ard then 
went to work, .. | 

A bishop is a very busy man; he must receive the remote the 
clerk of the diocese, ordinarily a prebendary, every cay ancl yearly 
every day his grand vicars, le has congregations to stipe rinitend, 
licenses to grant, all ecclesiastical bookselling to examine, putcinhs 
and diocesan catechisms, prayer-books, etc., charges to write, preach 
__ Ings to authorise, cures and mayors to make peace between, a clerical 
_ correspondence, an administrative correspondence, on the one hand 

Ae et on the other the Holy See, a thousand Matters of 
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What time these various affairs and his devotions and his breviary 
left him, he gave first to the needy, the sick, and the afflicted ; what 
time the afflicted, the sick, and the needy left him, he gave to labour. 
Sometimes he used a spade in his garden, and sometimes he read and 
wrote. Lle had but one name for these two kinds of labour ; he called 
them gardening. “The spirit is a garden,” said he, 

‘Towards noon, when the weather was good, he would go out and 
walk in the ficlds, or in the city, often visiting the cottages and 
cabins, He would be seen plodding along, wrapt in his thoughts, his 
eyes bent down, resting upon his long cane, wearing his violet 
doublet, wadded so as to be very warm, violet stockings and heavy 
shoes, and his flat hat, from the three corners of which hung the 
three golden grains of spikenard. 

Lis coming made a féte. One would have said that he dispersed 
warmth and light as he passed along, Old people and children would 
come to their doors for the bishop as they would for the sun. He 
blessed, and was blessed in return. Whoever was in need of any~ 
thing was shawn the way to his house. 

Now and then he would stop and talk to the little boys and girls 
eeand give a smile to their mothers. When he had money his visits 
were to the poor s when he had none, he visited the rich. 

As he made his cassock last a very long time, in order that it 
might nat be pereeived, he never went out into the city without 
his viclet doublet. In summer this was rather irksome, 

Qn his return he dined, [lis dinner was like his breakfast, 

At half-past eight in the evening he took supper with his sister, 
Madame Magloire standing behind them and waiting on the table. 
Nothing could be more frugal than this meal. [f, however, the bishop 
had one of his cures to supper, Madame Magloire improved the 
occasion to serve her nuister with some excellent fish from the lakes, — 
or some fine pame from the mountain, Every curé was a pretext 
fora fine meal; the bishop did not Interfere, With these exceptions, 
there was rarely seen upon his table more than hoiled vegetables, 
or bread warmed with oil, And so it came to be a saying in the city, 
“When the bishop does not entertain a cure, he entertains a Trap- 

vist, | 
: After supper he would chat for half an hour with Mademoiselle 
Baptistine and Madame Mayloire, and then go to his own room and 
write, sometimes upon loose sheets, sometimes on the margin of one. 
of his folios, He was a well-read and even a learned man, He has 
left five or six very curious manuscripts beltii! him; among them 
is a dissertation upon this passage in Genesis: Jn the beginning the 
spirtt of God moved upon the face of the waters, He contrasts this. 
with three other versions ; the Arabic, which has: the winds of Gad 
— blew; Flavius Josephus, who says: a aitnd from on high Sell upon 
all the earth; and finally the Chaldean paraphrase of Onkelos, which 
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reads: a wind coming from God Blow tp | 


In another dissertation, he exanunes fae bars 
Bishop of Ptolemais, a distant rehuitve ot tae woe 
and proves that sundry httle tract, pisses es 
under the pseudonym of Barleyeruin, er 
prelate. | - 

Sometimes in the midst af his recsdany) te 
might have in his hands, he woth scecsc F 
tion, and when it was over, wets Wr a oe 
was open before him, These fises ction fees 
bool: in which they are written. Vie hase veces 8 
written by him upon the margin ager 
vespondance du Lord (eriialt gore fos ete oo 
wallis, et les amirans de de Ntatoa deg fects: 
| Poincot, Libraire, eba Parry, Fare Mee ee 
And this is the note: 

“Oh Thou who art! 


“Ecclesiastes names thee the Almighty) Ale. abecs arms Woe 


Creator; the Upistle to the Pybearscs gare. thee 3 
names thee Immensity : the [sider gactne tire 4 
John names thee Light the hes dot by pS a a 
dus calls thee Providernwe: Lewin, bo foe, 
Creation calls thee Gol suai pares. the boo 
thee Conrpassion, and that ts fae gest beast on 
Towards nine o'clock in the rvescge: fhe be aa marc we. 
tomed to retire to their chambers fe Cee oe os 
until morning alone upon the bower Boos, 
Here it is necessary that we sluachl give gry che fades boo 
ing of the Bishop of D--—-«. 


Fecal 
Seg 


HOW UP Bioaied cite ira ran 


Tite house which he ovenpied coc te fe 


floor and a second BhOry ' threes Pray re we . ; F eS ; = 


the second story, and an attic ales, Hellesl oie bee eae e 
of about a quarter of an sere, Thor twee w. cies. 


floor ; the bishop lived below, ‘The tirat roost wel ae ene 


Street, was his dininyeroom, the sreond was hes feds oe. 


third his oratory, You could thet leave the cee os . if . . 7 
through the bedroom, and tie deve the fetes cook eccee on. 


through the dining-room, At ene rad ef tie ongecey 1 


aod 


kept this bed for the country cures whan hyrdec ae a 


r ss : ; 
- The pharmacy of the hospital, a Niketan ence 


ro a ae i a o% eorry ¥ pangs 


Ee aS 


alcove clased in, with a bed for Pitastetia ik hotties Thee Foyt . 
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and extending into the garden, had been transformed into a kitchen 
wad cellar. 

There was‘also a stable in the garden, which was formerly the: 
hospital kitchen, where the bishop now kept a couple of cows, and 
invariably, every morning, he sent half the milk they gaye to the sick 
at the hospital, “L pay my tithes,’’ said he. 

His roo was quite large, and was difficult to warm in bad weather. 
As wood is very dear at D——=, he conceived the idea of having a 
room partitioned off from the cow-stable with a tight plank ceiling, 
In the coldest weather he passed his evenings there, and called it his 
qnter parlour, 

In this winter parlour, as in the dining-room, the only furniture 
was a square white wooden table, and four straw chatrs, The dining- 
ravi, however, was furnished with an old sidehuard stained red, A 
similar sideboard, suitably draped with white linen and imitation- 
lace, served for the altar which decorated the oratory. 

His vieh penitents and the pious women of D-—-—had often cone 
trilatedd the money fora beautiful new altar for monseigneur's ora- 
sory he had always taken the money and given it to the poor, “The 
most beautiful of altars,” said he, “is the soul of an unhappy nian 
whois comforted and thanks God," 

In his oratory he ined two prie-dieu straw chairs, and an arm- 
chair, alseof straw, in the bedroom, When he happened to have seven 
or eight visitors at once, the prefect, or the general, or the major of 
the regiment in the garrison, or some of the pupils of the little semi- 
nary, he was obliged to go to the stable for the chairs that were in the 
winter parlour, to the oratery for the prie-dieu, and to the bedroom 
for the armeclairs in this way he could get together as many as 
tleven seats for his visitors, At each new visit a room was stripped, 

It happened sometimes that there were twelve; then the bishop 
cuncealed the embarrassment of the situation by standing before the 
‘fire Hf it were winter, or by walking in the garden if it were summer. 

Vhere was another chair in the stranger's alegre, but it had lest 
half its straw, and had but three iegs, so that it could be used only 
when standing against the wall. Mademoiselle Baptistine had also, 
in her room, a very large wooder casy-chair, that had once been 
gilded ancLeovered with flowered silk, but as it had to be taken inte 
her roum through the window, the stairway being too narrow, } 
—gonld not be counted among the movable furniture. a 

It had been the ambition of Mademoiselle Baptistine to be able to 
buy a parlour lounge, with cushions of Utrecht velvet, roses on a 
yellow ground, while the mahogany should he in the form of swans’ 
necks, But this would have cost at least five hundred frances, and as 

she had been able to save only forty-two frnes and ten sous forthe 
- purpose in five years, she had finally given it up. But who ever 
does attaintohisideal? ae PE. ee 
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Nothing could be plainer in its arrangements thin the be 

_ bed-chamber, A window, which was also a door, eyRTEn SS Lpatr s 
garden ; facing this, the hed, an tron hospital-her, wih pe es 
curtains ; in the shadow of the bed, hehind a screen, the eae 
sils, still betraying the elegant habits of the man (he wer ta 
doors, one néir the chimne r, leading mito the Oratory, thes 

the book-case, opening into the dining-room, ‘Vii ti WA 
closet with glass doors, filled with hooks; the tire place, ©. Ce 
wood painted to imitate marble, usually without fre ey 
place, a pair of andirons ornamented with two Vite OF Ewer ete 
plated with silver, which was a kind af epiacapal aasiry pai ae Uy 
fire-place, a copper crucifix, from which the SHVET Was Worn ot, 
fixed upon a piece of thread-bare black velvet Wa Woolen Prone 
from which the gilt was almost gone; ner the wircow, a aggre tale 
with an inkstand, covered with confused papers and hess v ee 
In front of the table was the straw armchair, and before tue bed. a 
prie-diew from the oratory. | 
_ two portraits in oval frames hung on the wall on e@ier ie ce 
the bed. Small gilt inscriptions upon the background ef She cry 
indicated that the portraits representerl, one, the Vitae le tos 4 
bishop of Saint Claude, the other, the Abbe Teun gee, Seg 
of Agde, abbé of Grandchamps, order of (is maya, ff 
tres. The bishop found these portraits when he ste ce fet a. ioe 
hospital patients in this chamber, and left thee titeanhed, | be: 
were priests, and probably donors to the hospital twerpesuets. aby 
he should respect them. All that he knew of Hea fen pee ees 
was that they had been named by the king, the one ty hes bas ree 
‘the other to his living, on the same day, the 2fthoed Api cos k 
Madame Magloire having taken down the PHME Lowes of2 cle 


meme ek Laas 


k 


dust, the bishop had found this circumstance written ita hated gel. 
upon a little square piece of paper, yellow with tne, such qorte f aae 
wafers on the back of the portrait of the Alda Gt CPi eae. | 

He had at his window an antique curbadti of course wee ten ane 
which finally became so old that, to save liek etwral aqeis ana 
Madame Magloire was obliged to put a lirge patel: ithe ver 
dle of it. This patch was in the forts af acre. The Lidaws o. ne 
called attention to it, “How fortunate thet Vie ae 

Every room in the house, on the Brown flooy as well. 
Upper story, without exception, was white-wastest eb Ne gopets opgs 
in barracks and in hospitals, | ane 

However, in later years, as we shall see by-nned div, Madatir Mae 
gloire found, under the wal! paper, some paiatinss which decorated 
the apartment of Mademoiselle Baptistine, Before it was at Lita yf 
the house had been a sort of Rathering-place fur the eitioens. ar whe i 
time these decorations were introduced. “The Hours ef the Hutter 
were paved with red brick, whieh Were seaured every week, spel he: 
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fore the beds straw matting was spread, In all respects the house was 
kept by the two women exquisitely neat from top to bottom, This 
was the only luxury that the bishop would permit, He would say, 
“That takes nothing fron the poor.’ 

We must confess that he still retained of what he had formerly, 
six silver dishes and a silver soup ladle, which Madame Magloire 
contemplated every day with new joy as they shone on the coarse, 
white, linen table-cloth, And as we are drawing the portrait of the 
Bishop of D-~--- just as he was, we must add that he had said, more 
than once, “It would be difficult for me to give up eating from sil- 
ver.” 

With this silver ware should be counted two large, massive silver 
candlesticks which he inherited fram a great-aunt. These candle- 
sticks held two wix-candles, and their place was upon the bishop's 
mantel, When he had any one to dinner, Madame Magloire lighted 
the two candles and placed the two candlesticks upon the table, 

‘There was in the bishop's chamber, at the head of his bed, a small 
cuphoard in which Madame Magloire placed the six silver dishes 
and the great ladle every evening. But the key was never taken out of 


it, 

‘She garden, which was somewhat marred by the unsightly struc- 
tures of which we have spoken, was kud out with four walks, cross- 
ing at the drain-well in the centre, Uhere was another walk round the 
garden, along the white wall which enclosed it. These walks left four 
square plats which were bordered with box, In three of them Ma- 
dame Magloire cultivated vegetables: in the fourth the bishop had 
planted Howers, und here and there were a few fruit trees. Madame 
Magloire once said to him witha kind of gentle reproach : “Monseig- 
neur, you are always anxious to make everything useful, but yet 
here isa phu that isof no use, It would be much better to have salads 
there than bouquet” “Madame Magloire,” replied the bishop, “you 
are mistaken, ‘he beautiful is as useful as the useful.” He added 
after a moment's silence, “perhaps more so." 

This phit, consisting of three or four beds, oceupied the bishop 
nearly as muchas his books, He usually passed an hour or two there, 
trimming, weeding, and making holes here and there in the ground, 
and planting seeds, He was as much averse to Insects as a gardener 
would have wished, He made no pretentions to botany, and knew — 
nothing of groups. or classification; he did not care in the least to - 
decide between ounce! ert and the natural method ; he took no part, 
either for the utricles against the catyledons, or for Jussieu against 
Linnzeus, He did not study plants, he loved flowers. He had much 
respect for the learned, but still more for the ignorant ; and, while he 
fulfilled his duty in both these respects, he watered his beds every 
summer evening with a tin watering-pot painted green. oe 

Nota door in the house had a lock, The door of the dining-room 
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which, we have mentions. ec 
formerly loaded with bars tis | 
bishop had had all Uns tromewe te oe 
as wellas by day, Was vlosed ony we 
ever might be the hour could pt a 
two women had Deen very gies tes 
locked; but Monseignenr de De 
your own doors, 1 yey Wha 
at least acted as if hee simgre doo SI. 
gional attacks of fear, Av to eer 
plained, or at least podstes! os: ee 

the margin of a Bidder SUhs <6 

a physicnin shonmkl never le clr ls: 

ways be open,” 

In another hawk, enptecd Pores 
wrote this further motes Asi bc ne 
also have my patients: firs fhose caess. ats 
and then 1 have Hiv GWA, Whose boul! ie eee 

Yet agin he had written So so¢ lee cae 
you fora bed, {tis espevbally hie who ue sci oe 
has need of an asytan,” 

ltuceurred tua worthy eu potable ecco dee, . 
of Conloubrous or tas cure 6 Pe 
probably at the imstisatos of Wooegon Loca 2 
were auite sure tat there wy a ee ry re 
his door, day and niet, st the MEE EAT ew ey lt 
and if he did nt fear that some ese wots bw ee a 


defended, ‘The fiisTieays Hittefpest be ete ca Shue : _ | 
: said: "Vist PAaenratins jes dahivny! 4), rept, y ' SM ete toy a sy, 
tadtunt eum,” 

And then he Changer ihe warbirs 

He very often said “Dhepe is a he gee Teer ate 
& bravery for the colnet of eee! ate foe 
| Should be quiet.” ‘ 
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CWAKA Te 


Py HIS 18 the proper place fisy alt ica lrase Which we wee vce. 
for it Js one of those which most clea iwc. 
the Bishop af 1}. PA es Was * ‘ | ate heres a rn 
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f ‘After the destruction of the bared if rangers! Hes whet ig 
CG f oe sof¢ ' by he ae SS gs ae Ln ne 
ite the gorges of Ollivalles, one of yi Neutetiants \ sayatce os 4 
rekuge in the mountains. He concealed hinvell fot mane tec co 
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his bandits, the remnant of the troop of Gaspard Bes, in the county 
of Nive, then made his way to Miedmant, and suddenly reappeared 
in France dp the netelibourhoad of | surcelormnette, He was first seen 
“at et then at Vuiles. dle eoneeated himself in the caverns af 
the Joug de PAigle, from which he made descents upon the hamlets 
and villages hy the ravines of Whaye aud Ubayette. 

He even pushed as faras Eimbran, and one night broke into the 
cathedral and stripped the sacristy, Eis robberies desolated the 
country, The gendarmes were put pon his trail, but in vain. He 

always esenped ) sometimes by fore ‘ble rosistunce., He was a bold 
wretell, In the midst of all this terror, the bishop arrived. He was 
nurking hits vidtte Chastelar, Themaver cade te seo ling ane ureed 
Him to turn back, Cravatte held the miountituis as farias sbrehe and 
beyond ipwetthd be dangerous ever With an eseart Ep would expose 
three or fon poor cetdarmies te useless danger. 

"Vn sa,” said the bishop, “Pintend te ee without an escort. 

"Protea think af such a ding,” exekiimed the mayer, 

“fodink so neh of it, that ahsohitely refuse the pendarmes. 
cuniel Usui pedis tustirt in aa heur? 

Vea start 5 

To start! 

Mere PY 

Adon” 

“Mattie iaeny, yeu will net do it.’ 

“There discon the neurntiai’ Tete the bishop, “a humble Httle 
SRRRLT EEL Lan tliat Phave det sewn for three wears sand thes are good 
Pricids fo nimie, kad) aid onest poasionts, “Phi own ene goat out 
ab tharty Tan Hey pasture, They ntike pr “ity werlen tread of var 
ious colairs, ated they play their mountain airs upon snatl six-holed 
Hates, They rece seaie ane cacensionally to tell then of the pourhiess 
ef dod, What wonld they say of a hhiehinyys who was afraid? What 
wanted they say if d should aut go there? 

“Tint, Metine Bens, the brigands : 

“Tene,” said the bishop, “dant thinking of that. You are right. 
Porsvomeet them, They tac must need seme ene ta tel diem of the 
es alten. of tyat" 

“Abonsenaeur, bat itis a band fa pack of wien 

“Misa Mivor, perhaps von a ns dinide me the keeper of that 
very flock, Wha knows the wigs of provide fue 

“Obonseinedit, Chey will rab you’ 

“EP have nothing, a 

“Thess will kal youn’ | ee 

"A simple old priest Wolo passes along muttering his prayer? No, ; 
aos what poo! would it da bag = | 

#( Jh, my good sir, suppose you should meet them ae 

“T should ask them for alms for my aa 
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“Monseigneur, do not go. In the nani of heaven! you are exc » 


ing your life.” | 2 ea ot | 
“Monsieur Mayor,” said the bishop, “chit ts first th damit ory 
the world to care for my life, but for souls, ee 
He would not be dissuaded. He set out, aesorpiuites nt bya 


child, who offered to go as his guide. His obstimiey wie thet 
the country, and all dreaded the result. 
He would not take along his sister, ar Madame Abad 
crossed the mountain on a mule, met ne one, amd art oe 
sound among his “good friends” the shepherds, Hee revit | era 
fortnight, preaching, administering the holy rites; teackine ub 


horting. When he was about to leave, he resolver fa hct ag be 
Deum with pontifical ceremonies, [le talked) with the ete +o! 

But what could be done? there was ne epdacopad tape 

could only place at his disposal a paltry village carrie wok aw 


old robes of worn-out damask, trimmed with imitate ese ©, 
“No matter,” said the bishop, “Monsieur le eure, at tie ser 
announce our Te Deum, That will take care of dpsed!" 

All the neighbouring churehes were ranoacked, hut the secre’ ot 
magnificence of these humble parishes could net have: roe bath eer tas 
a single cathedral singer, 

While they were in this embarrassment a lure loco was bcs 
to the parsonage, and left for the hishape hy two tees oss bo on ee 
who immediately rode away. ‘lhe chest was Mp dati oo, 
cope of cloth of gold, a mitre ornamented with vaatids aes ac 4 
bishop’s cross, a magnificent erosier, afl the pountiteal ayuacsere 
stolen a month before from the treasures of Our Lily tb ae 
In the chest was a paper on which were written thes wed. 
vaite to Monseiqueur Bivnveny.” 

“I said that it would take care of itself eombd tue fasion, “bboy 
he added with a smile: aa him whi 1s ‘vs teirr] yt ty 4 tetas war 
plice, God sends an archhishap’s cape,” 

“Monseigneur,” murnnwe! the eure, witha choke od the hea. 
and a smile, “God--or the devil,” 

The bishop looked stendily Rpont Cie ene, and netied week aes 
- Shority: “God!” | 
| When he returned to Chastelar, all Here the road ke geste 
_ came with curiosity to see him, At the parsonage pit foetus he 
found Madamoiselle Raptistine and Madan Miyhoree acces ts 
ae and he said to his Sister, “Well, was Dat right? phe fort ncer 
bacte mihi ie: pom DOu Tait iers with Cpe Natit Vir cones 

ands filled. [went forth placing way trust mn Cod glove « 
I bring back the treasures of acathedel!. a 

In the evening before going ta hed he said further: “Ptave se 

fear of robbers or murderers, Sieh danpers are without isd he 


but p ety. Weshould fear ourselves, Pre Nulives are the peal tibadee Fs 
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vices the real murderers. The great dangers are within us. What 
matters it what threatens our heads or our purses ? Let us think only 
of what threatens our souls.” | 
Then turning to his sister: “My sister, a priest should never take 
any precaution against a neighbour. What his neighbour does, God 
permits. Let us confine ourselves to prayer to God when we think 
that danger hangs over us. Let us beseech him, not for ourselves, but 
that our brother may not fall mto crime on our account.” 
_Tosum up, events were rare in his life. We relate those we know 
of; but usually he passed his life in always doing the same things at 
the same hours. A <nonth of his year was like an hour of his day. 
As to what becarne of the “treasures” of the Cathedral of Embrun, 
it would embarrass us to be questioned on that point. There were 
among them very fine things, and very tempting, and very good to 
steal for the benefit of the unfortunate. Stolen they had already been 
by others. Half the work was done; it only remained to change the 
course of the theft, and to make it turn to the side of the poor. We 
can say nothing more on the subject. Except that, there was found 
among the bishop's papers a rather obscure note, which is possibly 
connected with this affair, that reads as follows: “The question ts, 
whether this ought to be returned to the cathedral or to the hospital,” 


VIII 
AFTER DINNER PILILOSOPITY 


Tu senator heretofore referred to was an intelligent man, who 
had made his way in life with a directness of purpose which paid no 
attention to all those stumbling-blocks which constitute obstacles in 
nien’s path, known as conscience, sworn faith, justice, and duty; 
he had advanced straight to his object without once swerving in the 
line of his advancement and his interest. He had been formerly a_ 
procurcur, mollified by success, and was not a bad man at all, doing | 
all the little kindnesses that he could to his sons, sons-in-law, and rel- 
atives generally, and even to his friends; having prudently taken 
the pleasant side of life, and availed himself of all the benefits which 
were thrown in his way. Icverything else appeared to him very stupid. 
He was sprightly, and just enough of a scholar to think himself a 
disciple a Epicurus, while possibly he was only a product of Pigault- 
Lebrun. He laughed readily and with gusto at infinite and eternal» 
things, and at the “crotchets of the gocd bishop.” He laughed at 
them sometimes, with a patronising air, before M. Myriel himself, 
who listened. — -_ eee bate 

_ At some semi-official ceremony, Count * * * (this senator) and 
M. Myriel remained to dinner with the prefect. At dessert, the seria~ 
tor, a little elevated, though always dignified,exclaimed: = 
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“Parbleu, Monsieur Bishop; let us talk. It is difficult f or a senator 
and a bishop to look each other in the eye without winking. We are 
two augurs. I have a confession to make to you; I have my plilosa- 

3} ; 
phy. : ” ee 2 ae ee rere Cree 7 
And you are right,” answered the bishop. “As one makes his 
philosophy, so he rests. You are on a purple bed, Monsieur Senator, 

The senator, encouraged by this, proceeded :— 

“Let us be good fellows.” 

“Good devils, even,”’ said the bishop. 

“I assure you,” resumed the senator, “that the Marquis d’Argens, 
Pyrrho, Hobbes, and M. Naigeon are not raseals. I have all my 
philosophers in my library, gilt-edged.” 

“Like yourself, Monsieur le Comte,” interrupted the bishop, 

The senator went on :— 

“I hate Diderot ; he is an idealogist, a demagogue, and a revolu- 
tionist, at heart believing in God, and more bigoted than Voltaire. 
Voltaire mocked at Needham, and he was wrong; for Necdham’'s 

eels prove that God is useless. A drop of vinegar in a spoonful of 
flour supplied.the fiat lux. Suppose the drop greater and the spuon- 
ful larger, and you have the world, Man is the cel. Then whit ts the 
use of an eternal Father? Monsieur Bishop, the Jehovah hypothesis 
tires me, It is good for nothing except to produce peaple with 
scraggy bodies and empty heads. Down with this great All, who ter- 
. ments me! Hail, Zero ! who leaves me quiet. Between us, to Open my 
heart, and confess to my pastor, as I ought, I will confess that | heave 
common sense. My head ts not turned with your Jesus, who preaches 
in every corn-field renunciation and self-sacrifice. Tis the adyiee at 
a miser to beggers. Renunciation, for what? Self-saerifive, to what? 
I do not see that one wolf immolates himself fur the benefit af st 
other wolf. Let us dwell, then, with nature. We are at the Stnuiat, 
and let us have a higher philosophy. What is the use of beta ina 
_ higher position if we can't sce further than another nian's mse ” Let 
us live gaily ; for life is all we have. That man hus another if Tn 
where, above, below, anywhere—I don’t heleve a sich werd of it, 
_ Ab! Iam recommended to self-sacrifice and renunciation, thet | 

should take care what I do: that T must break ny head aver ques- 
tons of good and evil, justice and in justices over the fiw and the 
nefas. Why? Because I shall have to render an account for my iets, 
When? After death. What a fine dream! After Lam dead jt w UIT tsdeee 
fine fingers to pinch me. I should like to sve n shade grasp a handful 

of ashes. Let us who are initiated, and have raised the skirt-of Lojs 
speak the truth; there is neither good nor evil « there is only vepetae 
tion. Let us seelc for the real s let us dig into everythings, Leet is pia ty 
the bottom. We should scent out the truth, dig in the earth for it, waned 
“and laugh, Fam dandy cog rae ete Jay then yon grow strong, 
y convinced, Monsieur Bishop, that the ime 
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mortality of man is a will-o’-the-wisp. Oh! charming promise. Trust 
it if you will! Adam’s letter of recommendation! We have souls, and 
are to become angels, with blue wings to our shoulders. Tell me, 
now, isn’t it Tertullian who says that the blessed will go from one 
star to another? Well, we shall be the grasshoppers of the skies. 
And then we shall see God. Tut tut tut. All these heavens are silly, 
God is a monstrous myth. I shouldn’t say that in the Moniteur, of . 
course, but I whisper it among my friends. Inter pocula. To sacri- 
fice earth to paradise is to leave the substance for the shadow. I am 
not so stupid as to be the dupe of the Infinite. I am nothing; I call 
myself Count Nothing, senator. Did I exist before my birth? No. 
Shall I, after my death? No. What am I? A little dust, aggregated 
by an organism. What have I to do on this earth! I have the choice to 
suffer or to enjoy. Where will suffering lead me? To nothing. But I 
shall have suffered. Where will enjoyment lead me? To nothing. But 
I shall have enjoyed. My choice is made. I must eat or be eaten, andI 
choose to eat. It is better to be the tooth than the grass. Such is my 
philosophy. After which, as I tell you, there is the grave-digger— 
the pantheon for ws—~but all fall ito the great gulfi—the end; 
finis; total liquidation, This is the vanishing point. Death is dead, 
believe me. I laugh at the idea that there is any one there that has 
anything to say to me, It is an invention of nurses: Bugaboo for 
children; Jehovah for men. No, our morrow is night. Beyond the 
tomb are only equal nothings. You have been Sardanapalus, or you 
have been Vincent de Paul—that amounts to the same nothing. That 
is the truth of it. Let us live, then, above all things; use your per- 
sonality while you have it. In fact, I tell you, Monsieur Bishop, I 
have my philosophy, and I have my philosophers, I do not allow my- 
self to be entangled with nonsense. But it is necessary there should . 
be something for those who are below us, the bare-foots, knife- 
grinders, and other wretches. Legends and chimeras are given them 
to swallow, about the soul, immortality, paradise, and the stars, 
They munch that; they spread it on their dry bread. He who has. 
nothing besides, has the good God—that is the least good he can 
have, [ make no objection to it, but I keep Monsieur Naigeon for ~ 
myself, The good God is good for the people.” i 
The bishop clapped his hands. | ee 
“That is the idea,” he exclaimed, “This materialism is an excel-" 
lent thing, and truly marvellous; reject it who will. Ah! when one 
has it, he is a dupe no more; he does not stupidly allow himself to be 
exiled like Cato, or stoned like Stephen, or burnt alive like Joan of | 
Arc. Those who have succeeded in procuring this admirable ma- 
- terialism have the happiness of feeling that they are irresponsible, 
and of thinking that they can devour everything in quietness-—places. 
sinecures, honours, power rightly or wrongly acquired, lv 
recantations, useful treasons, savoury capitulations of .cor 
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and that they will enter their graves with their digestion eo 
How agreeable it is! I do not say that for veut, Abie teng So 
Nevertheless, I cannot but felicitate yon, Your utest ba 
say, a philosophy of your own, for your specu factatig 0 
refined, accessible to the rich alone; good wit iat sash 
ably seasoning the pleasures of life. This paseo § 


great depths, and brought up by spectial seareh, Pes kee 
princes, and you are quite willing that the belies ge © Paks 
should be the philosophy of the people, DUH GES ene re Wy ble! 


is the turkey with truffles of the poor.” 


IN 


THE BROTIIER PORTRAYED UY THE cos ThE 
To afford an idea of the homsehold of the Pidodgi it Ges ane 
the manner in which these two gent Werien sore se aie 
_tions, thoughts, even their wonmuily instinets, 9 lb 
to the habits and projects of the hishap, so tes 
speak, in order to express themes We euttned chs beter 
here a letter from Mademoiselle Hapitstine ta Mbalase fs 0: 
tesse de Boi$chevron, the friend of her cliddhood, fhe. lewter - 
our possession ~— 


areal deme ae 
tog ahi erga th " 


ppd tok te toy Pee Rates 
PE Oe than, Boe eta 4 


z t 
y : 
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’ 
High Be ° "i 
He arin Goat, ‘ t yf . 


a covig ; 
1}. ae alike “ A yey ‘ lr oe 2 , ae 1 
. a 


“My pear Maname: Not a day passe tha we cot 
you; that is customary enough with wes bet we loge ecu ard, 
reason, Would you believe that in weld: ane dassous toe gets o 
and walls, Madame Magtoire fia mishe soni div cere. © Sys coe 
ent, our two chambers, which were has with oil cones, ooo 
washed, would not disparage a chiteau tg che tle or. | 
Madame Magloire has torn otf all dhe peyacer & feel cree te 
neath. My parlour, where there istna ters ine att wun my 8 
to dry clothes in, is fifteen feet high, ehdscratt fst sate. a J has 
a ceiling, once painted and gilded, with: Lesric fle Go 2 koe 
house, This was covered with canvas duvine the thee eo ww 
as a hospital; and then we have wainswuting od die toe | e 
grandmothers, But it ts My Own run which weg miei! no ce, Ata. 
dame Magloire has discovered beneath at least ten Vuelo nu nt 

aper some pictures, whieh, theagd not prod age aioe ec la t 
‘elemachus received on horseback, iy Minerva, is cae: aie ches 
again, he is in the gardens-—[ forget their namie: another is wt ce 
i Roman ladies resorted fora single night, feauhd say nach ie e- 
ave Romans, men and women jhvrr a teandis diresblel, ant sf 
their retinue, Madame Magloire has cleaned it all, and this canner 
she is going to repair some little damuiges, and varniey at, and by 


or 
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room will be a veritable museum. She also found in a corner of the 
storehouse two pier tables of antique style; they asked two crowns | 
of six livres to regild them, but it 1s far better to give that to the 
poor ; besides that” they are very ugly, and I much prefer a round 
mahog gany table. 

“Tam always happy: my brother is so good: he gives all he has 
to the poor and sick. We are full of cares: the weather is very severe 
in the Winter, and one must do something for those who lack. We 
at least are warmed and lighted, and you know those are great com- 
forts. 

“My brother has his peculiarities; when he talks Ke says that a 
bishop ought to be thus. Just think of it that the door is never closed. 
Come in who will, he is at once my brother’s guest ; he fears nothing, 
not even in the night; he says that is his form of bravery. 

“Ee wishes me not to fear for him, nor that Madame Magloire 
should ; he exposes himself to every danger, and prefers that we 
should not even seem to be aware of it; one must know how to un- 
derstand him. 

“Tle goes out in the rain, walks through the water, travels in 
winter, he has no fear of darkness, or dangerous roads, or of those 
he may mect. 

“Last year he went all alone into a district infested with robbers. 
Tle would not take us, He was gone a fortnight, and when he came — 
back, though we had thought him dead, nothing had happened to_ 
him, and he was quite well, Fle said: “See, how they have robbed me!” 
And he opened a trunk in which he had the jewels of the Embrun 
Cathedral which the robbers had given him. 

“Upon that occasion, on the return, I could not keep from scold- 
ing him a little, taking: sare only to speak while the carriage made 
a noise, so that no one could hear us. 

“At first I_used to say to myself, he stops for no danger, he is 
incorrigible. But now [ have become used to it. I make signs to 
Madame Magloire that she shall not oppose him, and he runs what 
risks he chooses. | call away Madame Magloire ; I go to my room, . 
pray for him, and fall asleep. I am calm, for I know very well that 
if any harm happened to him, it would be my death: I should go away | 
to the good Father with my brother and my bishop. Madame Mag-~ _ 
loire has had more difficulty in getting used to what she calls his 
imprudence, Now the thing is settled: we pray together; we are 
afraid together, and we go to sleep, Should Satan even come into the 
house, no one would interfere. After all, what is there to fear in 
this house? There is always One with us who is the eS Satan : 
may visit our house, but the good God inhabits it. . 

“That is enough for me. My brother has no need now even to 
speak a word, I understand him ee his speaking, and we com- - 
mend ourselves to Providence. : pubs 


ad 
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“Tt must:be so with a man whose soul is so noble. 

“T asked my brother for the information which vor requestod 
respecting the Faux family. You know how well be krows deen n, 
and how much he remembers, for he was always a very gay bess 
ist, and this is really a very old Norman family, Gf the dietriet 
Caen. There are five centuries of a Raoul de Faux, Jean pie 
and Thomas de Faux, who were of the gentry, one of whem wee a 
Jord. of Rochefort. The last was Guy [Etienne Alexandre, wher wae a 
cavalry colonel, and held s>me rank in the Helit horse of Pirmiosy. 
His daughter Marie Louise married Adrien © laarles de irom ist 
son of Duke Louis. de Gramont, a peer of France, enh neh vet th 
Gardes Francaises, and lieutenant-general of the arniy, [tds writte 
Faux, Faugq, and Faouq. 

“Will you not, my dear madame, ask for us the prayers of tour 
holy relative, Monsieur le Cardinal? As to your proviwis Sevacoe, 
slic has done well not to waste the short time that she is wih yerc it 
writing to me. She is well, you say; studies according fo venr wistics, 
and loves me still, That is all I could desire, Her resietalistiee, 
through you, reached me, and I was glad to receive it, My health is 
tolerably good; still I grow thinner every day. 

“Farewell: my paper is filled and I must stop, With a thease 
good wishes, 


f 
ti 


“PAPTISTIENE, 


“P.S.—Your little nephew is charming; do you remenier thot 
he will soon be five ‘years old? He saw a horse poms vestersbse ost 
which they had put knee-caps, and he eried out: ‘What ts thor ine 
has got on his knees? The child is so pretty. His little brother drs. 
an old broom about the room for a carriage, antl says, WP ” 


_ As this letter shows, these two women knew how ta cunferna te 
the bishop’s mode of life, with that woman's tact which umlepstatibs 
a man better than he can comprehend himself, Beneath the peace 
and frank manner of the Bishop of D-——, whieh never chamed, he 
sometimes performed great, daring, even grand acts, with: WE sera 
ing to be aware of it himself. They trembled, tan did not interfere 
Sometimes Madame Magloire would venture a reiy nistranwr hae 
/ forehand: never at the time, or afterwards; na ene ever distirbed 
‘him by word or token in an action once beeun. At eertain tints 
when he had no need to say it, when, perhaps, he was hardly ve = 
scious of it, so complete was his artlessness, they vaguely felt tha, 
he was acting as bishop, and at such periods they were only Lwe 
shadows in the house. They waited on him sincalvely. and if ta cahiery 
‘was to disappear, they disappeared, With charming and instinctive 
- pase they knew that obtrusive attentions would annoy him; si 
_ €ven when they thought him in danger, they understood, 1 will not 
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say his thought, but his nature rather, to the degree of ceasing te 
watch over him. They entrusted him to God’s keeping. | 

Besides, Baptistine said, as we have seen, that his death would 
be hers. Madame Magloire did not say so, but she knew it. 


x 
THE BISHOP IN THE PRESENCE OF AN UNKNOWN LIGHT 


A LitrLe while before the date of the letter quoted in the preced~ 
ing pages, the bishop performed an act, which the whole town 
thought far more perilous than his excursion across the mountains 
infested by the bandits. 

In the country near D——~, there was a man who lived alone. 
This man, to state the startling fact without preface, had been a 
member of the National Convention. His name was G 

The little circle of D spoke of the conventionist with a certain 
sort of horror, A conventionist, think of it; that was in the time | 
when folks thee-and-thoued one another, and said “citizen.” This 
man came very near being a monster; he had not exactly voted for 
the execution of the king, but almost; he was half a regicide, and: 
had been a terrible creature altogether. How was it, then, on the 
return of the legitimate princes, that they had not arraigned this man 
before the provost court? He would not have been beheaded, per-. 
haps, but even if clemency were necessary he might have been ban~ 
ished for life; in fact, an example, etc. etc. Besides, he was an 
atheist, as all those people are, Babblings of geese against a vulture! 

But was this G——~ a vulture? Yes, if one should judge him by 
the savageness of his solitucle. As he had not voted for the king’s 
execution, he was not included in the sentence of exile, and could 
remain in France. er a 

He lived about an hour’s walk from the town, far from any ham- 
let or road, in a secluded ravine of a very wild valley. It was said he 
had a sort of resting-place there, a hole, a den. He had no neighbours 
or even passers-by. Since he had lived there the path which led to 
the place had hecome overgrown, and people spoke of it as of the 
house of a hangman. 

_ From time to time, however, the bishop reflectingly gazed upon | 
the horizon at the spot where a clump of trees indicated the ravine 
of the aged conventionist, and he would say: “There lives a soul 
which is alone.” And in the depths of his thought he would add “I 
owe him a visit.” | ve ys 

But this idea, we must confess, though it appeared natural at first, 
yet, after a few moments’ reflection, seemed strange, impracticable, 
_ and almost repulsive. For at heart he shared the general impression, — 
and the conventionist inspired him, he knew not how, with that 
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‘sentiment which is the.fringe of hatred, and which the werd 
sion” so well expresses. : ae 

However, the shepherd should not recoil from the diseasual soern, 
Ah! but what a sheep! ae 

The good bishop was perplexed: sometimes he wathen © 
direction, but he returned. | —— 

At last, one day the news was circulated in the ts Wiest thie setts, 
herdsboy who served the conventionist Grm—- tm Ai petrent, tua, 
come for a doctor; that the old wretch was dyn, that he we: ia 


ae 
amet 


tionless, and could not live through the night. “Uhank Gant?” aoe t 
many. — ee : 
The bishop took his cane, put on his overcestt, bevaner He eae Nk 


was badly worn, as we have said, and besides the might worl wins eed 
dently rising, and set out. . 

The sun was setting; it had nearly touched the boriscay wlio ths 
bishop reached the accursed spot. He felt a certain quik weteca: 
the pulse as he drew near the den. He jumped over adhtch, cleared 


t 


a hedge, made his way through a brush fence, feed hinisett ino 
dilapidated garden, and after a bold advance across the open precced, 
suddenly, behind some high brushwood, he discovered the pera. 

Tt was a low, poverty-stricken hut, small amd clesn, with a lect} 
vine nailed up in front, 

Before the door in an old chair on rollers, there ssa amin will: 
white hair, looking with smiling gaze upon the serdigs sun. 

_ The young herdsboy stood near him, handing: hina sa bes bet ted!’ 
While the bishop was looking, the old man raised his vod ©, 
“Thank you,” he said, “I shall need nothings mores? sigh tes 

smile changed from the sun to rest upon the hoy, 

The bishop stepped forward. At the som of Ibs footuters eke 
old man turned his head, and his face expressed as mul, agri: 
as one can feel after a long life, 

“This is the first time since I have lived here, said hie, “paar ] 
have had a visitor. Who are you, monsieur i" 

ly name is Bienvenu-Myriel,” the bishops reqdiet, 

Bienvenu-Myriel? I have heard that name hedure, Are won fies 

whom the people call Monseigneur Bienvers >" 3 
a | am.” 

The old man continued half-smiling. “Then youture gay basdiop 

Possibly,” 

“Come in, monsieur.” 7 

The conventionist extended his hand to the hishop, but he did wot 
take it. He only said: | Z 

“Tam glad to find that I have been misinformet!, Vou de tot aye 
pear to me very ill.” oe 
ae Monsieur,” replied the old man, “I shall soon he better,” 

Fe paused and said: | 
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“T shall be dead in three hours.” 

Then he continued : 

‘“T am something of a physician ; I know the steps by which death 
approaches ; yesterday my feet only were cold; to-day the cold has 
crept to my knees, now it has reached the waist ; when it touches the 
heart, all will be over. The sunset is lovely, is it not? I had myself 
wheeled out to get a final look at nature. You can speak to me; that 
will not tire me. You do well to come to see a man who is dying. It is 
good that these moments should have witnesses. Every one has his 
fancy ; 1 should like to live until the dawn, but I know I have scarcely 
life for three hours. It will be night, but what matters it: to finish » 
is a very siniple thing. One does not need morning for that. Be it 
so: I shall die in the starlight.” | 

The old man turned towards the herdsboy : | 

“Little one, go to bed: thou didst watch the other night : thou art 
weary.” 3 

The child went into the hut. 

The old man followed him with his eyes, and added, as if speaking 
to himself : “While he is sleeping, I shall die: the two slumbers keep 
fit company.” | 

The bishop was not as much affected as he might have been: it was 
not his idea of godly death; we must tell all for the little incon- 
sistencies of great souls should be mentioned ; he who had laughed 
so heartily at “Tlis Highness,” was still slightly shocked at not be- - 
ing called monseigneur, and was almost tempted to answer “citizen.” 
He felt a desire to use the brusqtie familiarity common enough with 
doctors and priests, but which was not customary with him. 

This conventionist after all, this representative of the people, had 
been a power on the earth; and-perhaps for the first time in his life 
the bishop felt himself in a humour to be severe. The conventionist, 
however, treated him with a modest consideration and cordiality, in. 
which perhaps might have been discerned that humility which is be- 
fitting to one so nearly dust unto dust. 7 

The bishop, on his part, although he generally kept himself free 
from curiosity, which to his idea was almost offensive, could not 
-avoid examining the conventionist with an attention for which, 
as it had not its source in sympathy, his conscience would have 
condemned him as to any other man; but a conventionist he looked 
upon as an outlaw, even to the law of charity. ; i 

G———«, with his self-possessed manner, erect figure, and vibrat- 
ing voice, was one of those noble octogenarians who are the marvel 
of the physiologist. The revolution produced many of these men 
equal to the epoch: one felt that here was a tested man. Though so 
near death, he preserved all the appearance of health. His bright. 
giances,-his firm accent, and the muscular movements of his showld- 
ers seemed almost sufficient to disconcert death. Azrael, the. Mar 


oo 
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hometan angel of the sepulchre, would have turned back, thinking 

he had mistaken the door. G appeared to be dying because he 

wished to die, There was freedom in his agony; his legs only were 
paralysed ; his feet were cold and dead, but his head lived im full 
power of life and light. At this solemn moment Ge + seemed 
like the king in the oriental tale, flesh above and marble below, ‘The 
bishop seated himself upon a stone near by, The beginning uf their 

‘conversation was é.: abrupta: 

 “T congratulate you,” he said, in a tone of reprimand. “At test 

you did not vote for the execution of the king.” 

The conventionist did not seem to notice the bitter emphasis 
placed upon the words “at least.” The smiles vanished from his fave, 
and he replied: 

“Do not congratulate me too much, monsieur: [did vote for the 
destruction of the tyrant.” 

And the tone of austerity confronted the tone of severity. 

“What do you mean?” asked the bishop. 
 “T mean that man has a tyrant, Ignorance. 1 voted for the aboli- 
tion of that tyrant. That tyrant has begotten rovalty, which is au- 
thority springing from the False, while science is authority spring. 
ing from the True. Man should be governed by science.” 

“And conscience,” added the bishop, 

“The same thing: conscience is innate knowledue that we have.” 

Monsieur Bienvenu listened with some amazement to this lan- 
guage, novel as it was to him. 

The conventionist went on: 

“As to Louis XVI.; I said no. I do not helieve that T have the 
right to killa man, but I feel ita duty to exterminate evil. | votes 
for the downfall of the tyrant; that is to say, fer the abelian uf 
prostitution for woman, of slavery for man, of nieht for the ehid. 

In voting for the republic I voted for that: E voted fur fraternity 
for harmony, for light. I assisted in casting down prejudices sil 

errors: their downfall brings light! We caused the oll world tir tnt: 
the old world, a vase of misery, reversed, becomes an urn vf joy 

to the human race.” ° 
Joy alloyed,” said the bishop, 

“You might say joy troubled, and, at present, after this fital re- 
turn of the blast which we call 1814, joy disappeared, Alas t the werk 
was imperfect I admit ; we demolished the ancient order af Misys 
- physically, but not entirely in the iden. ‘T'o destroy abuses is not 

enough ; habits must be changed. The windmill has gene, but the 

wind is there yet.” | | a 

e You have demolished. To demolish may be useful, but I dis. 
rust a demolition effected in anger!" | 

PR eprgt mde opt Wharernths and the wrath of jus 

ene } 88. Waatever tnay be said matters not, 
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the I’'rench revolution is the greatest step in advance taken by man- 
kind since the advent of Clirist ; incomplete it may be, but it is sub- 
lime. It loosened all the secret bonds of society, it softened all hearts, 
it calmed, appeased, enlightened; it made the waves of civilisation 
to flow over the earth; it was good. The TFfrench revolution is the 
consecration of humanity.” 

The bishop could not help murmuring: “Yes, °93 !’” 

The conventiontst raised himself in his chair with a solernnity 
well nigh mournful, and as well as a dying person could exclaim, he 
exclaimed : 

“Ah! you are there! 793! I was expecting that. A cloud had been 
forming for fifteen hundred years; at the end of fifteen centurieg. 
it burst, You condemn the thunderbolt,” 

Without perhaps acknowledging it to himself, the bishop felt 
that he had been touched; however, he made the hest of it, and re- 
plied ; 

“The judge speaks in the name of justice, the priest in the name of 
pity, which is only a more exalted justice. A thunderbolt should 
not he mistaken.” | 

And he added, looking fixedly at the conventionist; “Louis 
Vile: 

The conventionigt stretched out his hand and seized the bishop’s 
arm. | | SO 
“Louis SVIT. Let us see! For whom do you weep ?-—for the in- 
nocent child? It is well; ! weep with you. For the rvyal child? I ask 
time to reflect. To my view the brother of Cartouche, an innocent 
child, hung by a rope under his arms in the Place de Greve till he 
died, for the sule crime of being the brother of Cartouche, ts no less 
sad sight than the grandson of Louis XV., an innocent child, mur- 
dered in the tower of the Temple for the sole crime of being the 
grandson of Louis XV." -_ — 

“Monsieur,” suid the bishop, “TI dislike this coupling of names.” 

“Cartouche or Louis AV.; for which are you concerned?” | 

There was a moment of silence; the bishop regretted almost that 
he had come, and yet he felt strangely and inexplicably moved. 

The conventionist resumed: “Oh, Man ieur Priest! you du not 
love the harshness of the truth, but Christ loved it. He took a 
scourge and purged the temple ; lis flashing whip was a rude speaker 
of truths; when he said ‘State parvulos, he made no distinctions 
among the little ones, He was not pained at coupling the dauphin of 
Barabbas with the dauphin of Herod. Monsieu., Innocence is its 
own crown! Innocence has only to act to be noble! She is as august 
in rags as in the fleur de lys.” ee : 
“That is true,” said the bishop, in a low tone, a | 

“I repeat,” continued the old man; “you have mentioned Louis 
|. AVIL, Let us weep together for all the innocent, for all the martyrs, 
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for all the children, for the low as well as for the ise, Daciepe os 
‘hem, but then, as I have told you, we mitist ge tursier (shan 
93, and our tears must begin before Lows NUE. are ee 
the children of kings with you, if you will weep wet toc tos! 
little ones of the people.” 

“I weep for all,” said the bishop. — a 

“Equally,” exclaimed G—-—, “and vf the tatines tcc os 
be on the side of the people; they have suiferesd fon: _ 

There was silence again, broken at last by the esas bos pes 
himself upon one elbow, took a pinch ep bie che’. ares 
thumb and his bent forefinger, as one does geee) ore oe 
tioning and forming an opinion, and addtessm! tle bolo we 
look full of all the enervies of ayony. Howe adioeot aoe 


“Yes, Monsieur, it is fora lone fime that dhe pect ho 
suffering, and then, sir, that is net alls whe hovers coor Bee 
meand to speak tomeofl Louis NVELS bebe ec or 
have been in this region PF huve lived within these wel coe 
passing beyond them, seeing none but this chiht wins be ue 
name, has, it is true, reached me confusedty, aie baste | 
indistinctly, but that matters not, Adreit en haye cove ue. 
of imposing upon this good simple people, Por betes. i ool sn 
hear the sound of your carriage, Yor lett iy doce So 


thicket, down there at the branching of due read. Fou le ne 

that you were the bishop, but Ut clo uae nein alo eee 
personality, Now, then, | repo ny questoas Wolo re a at 
are a bishop, a prince of the cluwh, ome ed fee ec ws 
covered with gold, with insignin aml with wraith, alo cao. <x 


thousand franes contingent, tatal tweitvefive theese! Feaqe. 
who have kitchens, who have retinues, who wise eer eae ae 


eat mocr-hens on Friday, who strat abwatin ce ears os 
peacocks, with lackeys befire smd biehees dietdent EN Bee Osos 
palaces, anil who voll in vour earrnaties itt the nate oy Pew 0” it 
who went bare-footed. You sre aopredate : Ce ee 
valets, a good table, all the seustialitive ef fede, oi bce thew hoe 
all the rest, and you enjoy theme The lb the ger cee yell tae 
that Says too much or hot enonh , ist ad Ws Mob eh ar vee 
your intrinsic worth, that which ix peel te geen hy cr owke 
come probably with the ching of lrisyging gine wiselona. fo wh ey, ee 
U speaking ? Who are you?” _ | — 

rt he bishop howed his head amd replied, “Moras ean” 

oe the eon Ee carriage!" perambled the ol! mary 
aoe a The COnVenLonist t9 he heanghty, atefoof the 
The bishop replied with mildness: 

“Monsieur, be it so. But expliin te me how WY cartige, which ip 
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there a few steps behind the trees, how my good table and the moor- 
fowl that I eat on Friday, how my twenty-five thousand livres of 
income, how my palace and my lackeys prove that pity is not a virtue, 
that kindness is not a duty, and that 93 was not inexorable?” 

The old man passed his hand across his forehead as if to dispel 
a cloud. . | | 

“Before answering you,” said he, “I beg your pardon. I have 
done wrong, monsieur ; you are in my house, you are my guest. I owe 
you courtesy. You are discussing my ideas; it is fitting that I con- 
fine myself to combating your reasoning. Your riches and your 
enjoyments are advantages that I have over you in the debate, but 
it is not in good taste to avail myself‘of them. I promise you to use 
them no more.” | 

“I thank you,” said the bishop. 

G went on: 

“Let us get back to the explanation that you asked of me. Where 
were we? What were you saying to me? that 93 was inexorable ?” 

“Tnexorable, yes,” said the bishop. “What do you think of Marat 
clapping his hands at the guillotine ?” 

“What do you think of Bossuet chanting the Te Deum over the 
dragonnades ?”’ | | 

The answer was severe, but it reached its aim with the keenness 
of a dagger. The bishop was staggered, no reply presented itself ; but 
it shocked him to hear Bossuet spoken of in that manner. The best 
men have their fetishes, and sometimes they feel almost crushed at 
the little respect that logic shows them. | 

The conventionist began to gasp; the agonising asthma, which 
mingles with the latest breath, made his voice broken ; nevertheless, 
his soul yet appeared perfectly lucid in his eyes. He continued: 

“Let us have a few more words here and there—I would like. it. 
Outside of the revolution which, taken as a whole, is an immense 
human affirmation, 93, alas! is a reply. You think it inexorable, 
but the whole monarchy, monsieur? Carrier is a bandit; but what 
name do you give to Montrevel? Fouquier-Tainville is a wretch ; 
but what is your opinion of Lamoignon Baville? Maillard is fright- 
ful, ut Saulx Tavannes, if you please? Le pere Duchéne is fero- 
cious, but what epithet will you furnish me for le pére Letellier? 
Jourdan-Coupe-Téte is a monster, but less than the Marquis of Lou- 
vois. Monsieur, monsieur, I lament Marie Antoinette, archduchess.,. 
and queen, but I lament also that poor Huguenot woman who,.in _ 
1685, under Louis le Grand, monsieur, while nursing her child, was 
stripped to the waist and tied to a post, while her child was held 
before her ; her breast swelled with milk, and her heart with anguish; 
the little one, weak and famished, seeing the breast, cried with 
agony;.and the executioner said to the woman, to the. nursing | 
_ mother, ‘Recant!’ giving her the choice between the death of her. 
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ehild and the death of her vansetenve., Wat as 3 7 
talus torture adapted te a mother? Moncey, ee eRe ae 


French revolution hie) its reasetes, Ps wrath Oya 
future; its resuli is a dactter werkio Prose ee 


comes acaress forthe hua race, borat > ny, 
have too good acause panel Pat es tee . 
And, ceasing to look at the dishes, the ob! ° 
fn these few tranquil words: 
rey eek Eke ee ee 


“Yes, the brutalities of progres are aCe bers Ca a § : 
are over, this tS recegmbeecfs thor the dicsayte pee ha ber a tue ol, 
treated, but that it has advaneet.” 


The conventionist dhamhr thar des bod tease lowe og eo rely 
one after the other all the fupterhac decrees tues ot 
There was one lett, lbawever, ane frogs the, the “aoc + 3 
Monseignenur Pienven's reaistaner, wane fotki wae oy 


which nearly UD the rurkeness ef the esc beng sO sae ss ame 

“Propress ought ta believe in Good Pae god ear rct case 
pious servitor, An atheist iam evil leader ad the emsan race 7 

The old representative of the people cid teat anower ite woos 
trembling, He looked up itt the sky, apd a fear pathiere! haw . 
in his eve, When the Hil was fell) the tear gUe chow hes fal 
cheek, nel he said, atid SEaiagieree boyy at eg ae hae 
his eve lost in the depats: 

"O) tha! ©) idles! tho atone voor eae 

The bishop felt a kitul ef iiespressible enrotiort 

After brief silence, the old naan raised dls Huper towards heaves, 
and said: 

“The infinite exists, [tis there, Uf the monte hat pe weng US wm gay 
would he its lisnit: it werk P pit tar the ap ree in wher is" in 
it would not he. Bat itis. Then at hess abet dias grey cP thee pectin age : 
Gad,” | 

The ding man pronoun these tise wera ta a ton bas ce at 
with ashivlder af evatuss, aa if he saw scane ore, cg ree ee 
his eves closed, The etlert trad crhatste!? tom Te owas co: heayt 
that he had lived throngh in one gine the Jew heures Paat pes 
mained to hin What he boil sand bad Brought hin rear te hea why 
18 in cleath, The bist moment was at hond 

The bishop perceived it, Hime was pressing Mle had come ong 

pricst : f rom extreme coldness hie had pataacal bey Wegtres try pat eens és 
emotion the looked lipan those cfored eves, he teok reat old ws or hast 
and Icy hane ang drew closer to the dying mai. . | 
“This hour is the hour af God. Do you net think it would wg 
‘source of regret, if we should have met in vain? 

|The conventionist re-opened his cyes, Calmneas was imprinted 
upon his face, where there had been a cloud. 


> “Monsieur Bishop,” sail he, with a deliberation which perhaps 
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came still more from the dignity of his soul than from the ebb of - 
his strength, “I have passed my life in meditation, study, and con- 
templation. I ‘was sixty years old when my country called me, and 
ordered me to take part in her affairs. I obeyed. There were abuses, 
I fought them ; there were tyrannies, I destroyed them; there were 
rights and principles, I proclaimed and confessed them. The soil 
was invaded, I defended it; France was threatened, I offered her 
my breast. { was not rich; Iam poor. I was-one of the masters of 
the state, the vaults of the bank were piled with specie, so that we 
had to strengthen the walls or they would have fallen under the 
weight of gold and of silver; I dined in the Rue de l’Arbre-Sec at 
twenty-two sous for the meal. I sticcoured the oppressed, I solaced 
the suffering. True, I tore the drapery from the altar; but it was | 
to staunch the wounds of the country. [ have always supported the 
forward march of the human race towards the light, and I have 
sometimes resisted a progress which was without pity. I have, on 
occasion, protected my own adversaries, your friends. There is at 
Peteghem in Flanders, at the very place where the Merovingian 
kings had their summer palace, a monastery of Urbanists, the Ab- 
bey rot Sainte Claire in Beaulieu, which I saved in 1793 ; I have done | 
my duty according to my strength, and the good that I could, After 
which I was hunted, hounded, pursued, persecuted, slandered, 
railed at, spit upon, cursed, proscribed, For many years now, with ° 
my white hairs, I have perceived that many people believed they 
had a right to despise me ; to the poor, ignorant crowd I have the face 
of the damned, and I accept, hating no man myself, the isolation 
of hatred. Now I am eighty-six years old; I am about to die. What 
have you come to ask of me?” 

“Your benediction,” said the bishop. And he fell upon his knees. 

When the bishop raised his head, the face of thé old man had be- 
come august. He had expired. 

The bishop went home deeply absorbed in thought. He spent the 
whole night in prayer. The next day, some persons, emboldened. 


' by curiosity, tried to tall with him of the conventionist G-——; he a 


merely pointed to Fleaven. . 
From that moment he redoubled cS tenderness and brotherly 
love for the weak and the suffering. : 


Every allusion to “that old scoundrel G——,” threw him intoa. 


strange reverie. No one could say that the passage of that soul 
before his own, and the reflex of that grand conscience upon his. ms 
own had not had its effect upon his approach to perfection, ee 
This “pastoral visit” was of course an occasion for criticism by: a 
the little local coteries of the place. — 3 
“Was the bed-side of such a man as that the place: fora bishop? | 


Of course he could expect no conversion there, All these revolution- 
| ists are backsliders. Then. ‘why go meres What had he been there to. 
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see? He must have been Vern CULIOUS Teosce 3 seal carriva AWE 4 
the devil.” . | | 

One day a dowager, of that impertinent variety why think chee 
selves witty, addressed this sally te hears” Monsetneny, perpde 4, 
when your Grandeur will have the rea Vn apathy EF fue! Shia 
high colour,” replied the bishop. “Lauvkily upoe wh despise Hay 
bonnet, venerate it in a hit.” 


NI 
A QUALIPICATION 


We should be very much deeeivedl if we supposed from this thar 
Monseigneur Bienventd was “a philecopher trshop, oe patent 
curé.” His meeting, whieh we mest atuiost reall fis wotipetepety 
with the conventionist Crom deft him ina state of asomsbaners 
which rendered him still more charitable: thar was all 

Although Monsiegneur Dienvernt was ansthing: bata pofitn cos 
we ought here perhaps te quiet cotat very brictly his positron in peli. 
tion to the events of the dav. if we aay suppose that Monsennessy 
Bienvenu ever thought af avin sy postion. 

For this we must go laeh a few wes 

Some time after the elewathat ed MO Atarsel ta the episcpees, 
the emperor made Lim a tern et the riypire, at the same tye 
with several other bishops, he arrest of the pope teak place, jn we 
know, on the night of the Sth of filly, IRO9: on thar oe pave ot 
Myriel was called by Napoleon to the synod nf the Wien 
France and Italy, convoked at Paris. This syne! was held At Avoter. 
Dame, and commenced its sessians on the | Sth of Tine, IST ander 
the presidency of Cardinal Beseh, Mt. Moricl was one of Newiiaie 
five bishops who were present, Tut he attended only one wings 
and three or four private conferences. Hishop of q Monntain dee 
cese, living sa near to nature, in Postivity and privation, he seemed 
to bring among these eminent personages ideas that changed the 
temperature af the svaad. He returned very soon te Po... When 
asked abot this sudden return, he answered: "y annoyed them, The 
ee wl mati me, f had the effect of an open door” 
ae pe aD Li wid; "What would you have? Those prelate: 
The fact is, that he was disiken. Fels ot} : 
he had dropped the rommcle ne MON Other strange things 
at the h diag the remark one ebb when he happened to be 

e house of one of his colleagues of the highest rank: “Whar 


fortable. Oh! how unwilling I rast be very tines 
fluities crying for ever in my os The pbk all ba wig super: 
there are people who are cold! there are poor! ther 
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We inust say, by the way, that the hatred of luxury is not an in- 
telligent hatred. It implies a hatred of the arts. Nevertheless, 
among churchmen, beyond their rites and ceremonies, luxury is a 
crime. It seems to disclose habits which are not truly charitable. 
A wealthy priest is a contradiction. He ought to keep himself near 
the poor. But, who can be in contact continually, by night as 
well as day, with all distresses, all misfortunes, all privations, 
without taking upon himself a little of that holy poverty, like the © 
dust of a journey? Can you imagine a man near a fire, who does 
not feel warm? Can you imagine a labourer working constantly at 
a furnace, who has not a hair burned, nor a nail blackened, nor a 


un. 


eniperor during the Hundred Days. 
Gesides his sister, Mademoiselle Baptistine, he had two brothers ; 
one, a general, the other, a prefect, He wrote occasionally to both. 
He felt a coulness towards the first, because, being in a command 
in Provence, at the time of the landing at Cannes, the general placed 
himself at the head of twelve hundred men, and pursued the em- 
peror as if he wished to let him escape. His correspondence was 
more affectionate with the other brother, the ex-prefect, a brave 
and worthy mun, who lived in retirement at Paris in the Rue Cas- 
sette. | 7 
Even Monseigneur Bienvenu then had his hour of party spirit, 
his hour of bitterness, his clouds. The shadow of the passions of 
the mament passed over this great and gentle spirit in its occupation — 
with eternal things. Certainly, such a man deserved to escape. 
‘political opinions. Let no one misunderstand our idea; we do not 
confound what are called “political opmions” with that grand aspira- 
tion after progress, with that sublime patriotic, democratic, and hu- 
man faith, which, in our days, should be the very foundation of all 
generous intelligence. Without entering into questions which have 
only an indirect bearing upon the subject of this book, we simply 
say : it would have been well if Monseigneur Bienvenu had not been 
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a royalist, and if his eyes had never heen turned) Por 658 


from that screne contemplation where, silvia ee 
fictions and the hatreds of this we phd, above the ormiy 
of human affairs, are seen those three pute ise oae 
Justice, and Charity. as 
Although we hold that it was not fora polities’ 


created Monseigneur Tiienvenu, we vant! fave Hteet 3 
mired a protest in the name of right aie Hberte a fete 
a perilous and just resistance Napodatt when ae aie 
ful. But what is pleasing to us tawire> te Cn eee 
‘pleasing towards those who are fallne, Wee bets ooo 

hat when there is no danger; and In ane eter, Ge ins ot 
the first hour have alone the right t le the esters oe 


- fe who has not been a determined aevtect Hii pe 
to. hold his peace in the presence wf adversty. bir ce” 
nounces the success at one tine bits it tisha pie i 
of the downfall. As for ourselves, whet prevetense far oye 
struck the blow, we took no part, L812 heran te dicaree is 
‘the cowardly breach of silence on the part af tact ters ecs 
Legislatif, emboldened hy catastrophe, Was Wenn onc 
dignation, and it was base to applaned oan Pte br 
torous marshals, from that semite pussdtay Be mse 
ather, insulting where they Inv! denied, 1 ices 
and spitting upon its idol, it was a ui fa tic oe 


‘=. 
Pad 


ae th 


- f 1815, when the air was filled with da: tissih Geer, wr ae 
felt the thrill of their sinister syqreacd. when Woscer 9 cn 
ready be dimly perceived apening beture Nayedeon, the oars ow 
acclamations of the army and af the purer te gt coe sae 
destiny, were no subjects for lmuhters ane mutking every resets. 
tion as to the despot, a heart like Uitte Te hap one we 
not perhaps to have reftised to see whit Woes aire a : ahs hatte ‘. - 
the brink of the abyss, in the hist erbraer eran rena me 
great inan, PPeah Waren ar. 
‘Ty conclude: he was always and i ewerythins pat tee, epee 
| able, intelligent, humble, and werthy, ee ere st oe nee 
_wnich is another heneficence. He Wald Gh priest Se, Ma 
We must say even that in those political npiniins whe we bas6 
_ been criticising, and which we are disposes te ju ber iencaiece — 
he was tolerant and yielding, perhaps more than we, who tow 
speak. The donriceeper of the City Hall had been placed there | 
ie eae He eee old sulafiern officer af the Old Foals. 
ey of Austerlitz, and as staunch a Honapartist ay the ee 
ne Sa A arian thoughtleasly allowed words te eae 
er ch the law at that time defined ns seditions matter 
oe heya ‘i the emperor had disappeared from ci 
r, he had never worn his badge, as he said, that he might 
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not be compelled to bear his cross. In his devotion he had himself re- 
moved the imperial effigy from the cross that Napoleon had given 
him ; it left a hole, and he would put nothing in its place. “Better die,” 
said he, “than wear the three toads over my heart.’ He was always 
railing loudly at Louis XVIII. “Old gouty-foot with his English 
spatterdashes!” he would say, “lei him go to Prussia with his goat’s- 
beard,” happy to unite in the same imprecation the two things that 
he most detested, Prussia and England. He said so much that he 
lost his place. There he was without bread, and in the street with his 
wife and children. The bishop sent for him, scolded him a little, 
and made him doorkeeper in the cathedral. 

In nine years, by dint of holy works and gentle manners, Mon- 
seigneur Bienvenu had filled the City of D with a kind of 
tender and filial veneration. Even his conduct towards Napoleon 
had been accepted and pardoned in silence by the people, a good, 
weak flock, who adored their emperor, but who loved their bishop, 


XIT 
SOLITUDE OF MONSEIGNEUR BIENVENU 


TriEReE is almost always a squad of young abhés ahout a bishop as 
there is a flock-of young officers about a general. They are what 
the charming St. Ifrancis de Sales somewhere calls “white-billed 
priests.”’ Every profession has its aspirants who make up the cor- 
tége of those who are at the summit, No power is without its wor- 
shippers, no fortune without its court. The seekers of the future 
revolve about the splendid present. Every capital, like every general, 
has its staff. Every bishop of influence has his patrol of under. 
graduates, cherubs who go the rounds and keep order in the episco- 
pal palace, and who mount guard over monseigneur’s smile. To 
please a bishop is a foot in the stirrup for a sub-deacon. One must 
make his own way; the apostolate never disdains the canonicate, | 

Andas there are elsewhere rich coronets so there are in the church 
rich mitres. There are bishops who stand well at court, rich, well 
endowed, adroit, accepted of the world, knowing how to pray, 
doubtless, but knowing also how to ask favours ; making themselves 
without scruple the viaduct of advancement for a whole diocese; 
bonds of union between the sacristy and diplomacy; rather abbés 
than priests, prelates rather than bishops. Lucky are they who can. 
get near them. Men of influence as they are, they rain about them, 
upon their families and favourites, and upon all of these young 
men who please them, fat parishes, livings, archdeaconates, almon- .. 
ries, and cathedral functions—steps towards episcopal! dignities. In 
advancing themselves they advance their satellites ; it isa whole solar 
system in motion. The rays of their glory empurple their suite. Their 
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patron, the larger the curney fer the Maseurte, Arc brs 
Rome, A bishop who can beconm anarchists cee wes 
can become a cardinal, leads Vuulte ui ay ee ae ee 
rota, you have the pallium, ven are aucise, so 
you are monsergneur, and Prom grandeut te pnines 
a step, and between eminence and hidtness cece o. 
whiff of « ballot. Every cowl nuiy dreamer toe tie. 2b rena ty 
in our days, the only man wheacan rere ci ta ee te 


what aking! che supreme kine. Se, wear tig. 

is a seminary. Tow many blishtio. ei. pe oo ks . 
abbés, have the ambitious shtreraat’ pod of he, 
Who knows how ensily anthony iecutan, ftont ce bes tes 

of a calling, possibly in geod faith, atabdeeenin goes) a 

is! 

Monseienenr Dienvemt, an hiumide tes, pecs get et 
not counted amen the rich mites. Ties wee cleus ten he eo 
absence of youmy priests aie! tam. We ose > oe et 
“he did not tubes” No eletiane foci lee 
this solitary allel man. Nd veut ek eon ot 
ripen in his shiaduw, Elis enrseicne: Die oe eee 


Men, aatheers comin Tikes damaeel’. ef dee go la pecs boas es 
diocese from whieh there woe sete tous no Ct al thes te 

sembled their bishop, with this digteremen Guah toes weet e to beady 
and he wis perfected, ‘(he fae ecbte at gelato 
Monseleneur Lien veri wits sn vont, Tt newer ea Saeed 
of the senuinary, the wont matt cedatyed by foo gacosred ee 
mertelatictys ta Ties Arcliade vt ist +e ee ee, rr no ’ 
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tunate, and you will be thought great. Beyond the five or six great 
exceptions, which are the wonder of their age, contemporary ad- 
miration is nothing but shortsightedness. Gilt is gold. To bea chance 
comer is no drawback, provided you have improved your chances. 
The conmmon herd is an old Narcissus, who adores himself, and who 
applauds the common. That mighty genius, by which one becomes 
a Moses, an Aéschylus, a Dante, a Michael Angelo, or a Napoleon, 
the multitude assigns at once and by acclamation to whoever suc- 
ceeds in his object, whatever it may be. Let a notary rise to be a 
deputy ; let a sham Corneille write Tiridaée ; let a eunuch come into 
the possession of a harem; let a military Prudhomme accidentally 
win the decisive battle of an epoch ; let an apothecary invent paste- 
board soles for army shoes, and lay up, by selling this pasteboard 
instead of leather for the army of the Sambre-ct-Meuse, four hun- 
dred thousand livres in the funds ; let a pack-pedlar espouse usury 
and bring her to bed of seven or cight millions, of which he is the 
father and she the mother ; let a preacher become a bishop by talk- 
ing through his nose; let the steward of a good house become so 
rich on leaving service that he is made Minister of Finance ;—-men 
call that Genius, just as they call the face of Mousqueton, Beauty, 
and the bearing of Claude, Majesty. They confound the radiance 
of the stars of heaven with the radiations which a duck’s foot leaves 
in the mud, | ee 


NIT 
: 
WITAT HE BELIEVED 


We need not examine the Bishop of D——— from an orthodox point 
of siew, Before such a soul, we feel only in the humour of respect. . 
The conscience of an upright man should be taken for granted. 
Morcover, given certain natures, and we admit the possible de- 
velopment of all the beauties of human virtues in a faith different 
from our own, 

What he thought of this dogma or that mystery, are secrets of 
the interior faith known only in the tomb where souls enter stripped 
of all externals. But we are sure that religious difficulties never re- 
sulted with him in hypocrisy. No corruption is possible with the 
diamond. Fle believed as much as he could. Credo in Pairem, he 
often exclaimed ;: and, besides, he derived from his good deeds that 
measure of satisfaction which meets the demands of conscience,. 
and which says ina low voice, “thou art with God.” ne 
— We think it our duty to notice that, outside of and, so to say, be- 
yond his faith, the bishop had an excess of love. It is on that account, _ 
quia multum amavit, that he was deemed vulnerable by “serious 
men,” “sober persons,” and “reasonable people ;” favourite phrases 
in our sad world, where egotism receives its key-note from pedantry. _ 
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What was this excess of love? It was a serene benevolence, overs 
flowing men, as we have already indicated, and, wn feces, es 
tending to inanimate things. He lived withiat bec 
indulgent to God's creation, Every man, even the: tet os 


inconsiderate severity which he hulds im reserte be a 
Bishop of D-——— had none of this severity pretitar fegiped bates, 


He did not go as far as the Brahmin, but he appeared te bower po 
dered over these words of Fecelesiastes : “who brows waren peers 


the spirit of the beast?” Usliness of aspevt, nel Mane ae 
eed 


stinct, did not trouble or irritate him. He was tieweit cu 
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by it. He seemed to be thoughtfully seeking, hewn fhe we pacers 
life, for its cause, its explanation, or iis exter, Le reine Dat cous 
. sat 


to ask changes of God, He examined withent porto, ant watts tae 
eye of a linguist deeyphering a paliinpeest, the porto oa hi 
which there is yet In nature. ‘These reverivs sountetagse aleeaw trong 
him strange words, One morning, he was in be garden ued thet 
himself alone; but his sister was walking belimd duets all ar ence 
he stopped and looked at something on the grreamd) wars as lace, 
black, hairy, horrible spider, His sister howd hina say: 

“Poor thing ! it is not his fault,” 

Why not relate this almost divine childidiesre.. afi ge deer? 
Puerilities, perhaps, but these subline perigee, were thee «ft 
st. Francis of Assisi and of Marcus Aureiin. (tar day lo peered 
a sprain rather than crush an ant. 

So. lived this upright man. Sometines he went ta sleep datos 
garden, and then there was notliiny pyre venerable, 

Monseigneur Bienvenu had been formerly, accom ling: to thie aes 
counts of his youth and even of his early tiantiaed, a pancororte, 
perhaps a violent, man. His universal temlerness wos fess atesnsceet 
of nature than the result of a strome ecuniction filtered theoagh dide 
into his heart, slowly dropping in upon hin, thonght by thought. ber 
a character, as well as a rock, may be worn inte liv drops ef water, 
Such marks are ineffaceable; such formation. gee indestraceite. 

_ Tn 1815, we think we have already stid, he apained his seaenty 
sixth year, but he did not aire tia he thore that sisty Tle was not 
tall; he was somewhat fleshy, and frequently took loap wath. Haat 
he might not hecome more so; he had a firm step, and was hue bul 
bowed; a circumstance from which we do not chim to paw any 
conclusion.—Gregory XVI, at eighty years, was ercet and aniling, 
which did not prevent him from heing a bad bishop. Monarigncurg 
Bienvenu had what people call “a fine head," hut sa benevolent that 
you forgot that it was fine. | | | 
_ When he talked with that infantile Raicty that waa one of his 
graces, and of which we have already spoken, all felt at case in hie 
_ presence, and from his whole person joy seemed to radiate, Mis 
_ ruddy and fresh complexion, and his white teeth, all of which were 
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well preserved, and which he showed when he laughed, gave him 
that open and easy air which makes us say of a man: he is a good 
fellow; and of an old man: he is a good man, This was, we reraem- 
ber, the effect he produced on Napoleon. At the first view, and to one 
who saw him for the first time, he was nothing more than a good 
man. But if one spent a few hours with him, and saw him in a 
thoughtful mood, little by little the goodman became transfigured, 
and became ineffably imposing ; his large and serious forelicad, ren~ 
dered noble by his white hair, became noble also by meditation; 
majesty was developed from this goodness, yet the radiance of good- 
ness remained ; and one felt something of the emotion that ne would 
experience in secing a smiling angel slowly spread his wings with- 
out ceasing to smile. Respect, unutterable respect, penctrated you 
by degrecs, and made its way to your heart; and you felt that you 
had before you one of those strong, tried, and indulgent souls, where 
the thought is so great that it cannot be other than gentle. 

As we have seen, prayer, celebration of the religious offices, alms, 
consoling the afflicted, the cultivation of a little piece of ground, 
fraternity, frugality, self-sacrifice, confidence, study, and work, 
filled up each day of his life. Filled up is exactly the word; and in 

act, the Bishop's day was full to the brim with good thoughts, good 
wards, and good actions. Nevertheless it was not complete if cold 
or rainy weather prevented his passing an hour or two in the eve- 
ning, when the two women had retired, in his garden before going 
to sleep. It seemed as if it were a sort of rite with him, to prepare 
himself for sleep by meditating in presence of the great spectacle of 
the starry firmament. Sometimes at a late hour of the night, if the 
two women were awake, they would hear him slowly promenading 
the walks. He was there alone with himself, collected, tranquil, 
adoring, comparing the serenity of his heart. with the serenity of 
the skies, moved in the darkness by the visible splendours of the 
constellations, and the invisible splendour of God, opening his soul ta 
the thoughts which fall from the Unknown. In such monients, 
offering up his heart at the hour when the flowers of night inhale 
their perfume, lighted like a lamp in the centre of the starry night, 
expanding his soul in ecstasy in the midst of the universal radiance 
of creation, he could not himself perhaps have told what was pass- 
ing in his own mind; he felt something depart from him, and some- 
thing descend upon him; mysterious interchanges of the depths of 
the soul with the depths of the universe. : : 

He coilemplate the grandeur, and the presence of God; the 
eternity of the future, strange mystery ; the eternity of the past, mys- 
tery yet more strange; all the infinities deep-hidden in every direc- 
tion about him; and, without essaying to comprehend the incompre- - 
hensible, he saw it. He did not study God; he was dazzled by the | 
thought. He reflected upon these magnificent unions of atoms, | 
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which give visible forms to Nature, revealing forces in estaldicling 
them, creating individualities in unity, proportions i estenetn, Tie 
jnnumerable iu the iufinite, and through light producing beaaty. 
These unions are forming and dissolving continually ; thence Dre 
and cleath. 

He would sit upon a wooden bench leaning against a brokwn trellis, 
and look at the stars through the irregular quilines of hits Praag trees, 
This quarter of an acre of ground, Sa poorly ealtivated, oa enim 
bered with shed and ruins, was dear te hing and satisherd hina, 

What was more needed Dy this old man wha divided the hesaure 
hours of his life, where he had se littl: lefsure, between pmawten ne 
in the day time, and contemplation at maht > Was tied tho nor ew 
inclosure, with the sky fora backgrenmad, eneteh to enable fora ta 
adore CGiod in his most henutifulas wellas dais acd aubluiue werk | 
Indeed, is net that all, and whit more ean he desined = SN belo seceeden 
to walk, and immensity to reflect tpom, At his feet sumthing: to 
cultivate and gathers ahove dis head something to study ana 
meditate upon; a few flowers on the earth, and all dhe stars in 
the sky. 


ATV 
WHAT IDE THOUGHT 


A PINAL word, 

As these details may, particularly in the times in which we live, 
and to use an expression new in fashitoriee dive the Lishoprad Pb sos 
a certain “pantheistic” physiognetniy, and give rise te Hes biclieg, 
whether to his bhime or te his prise, that he lewd ane of those per 
sot philosophies pecutine teeuue aire, whielp somietigies sparuape tps 
in solitary minds, and pauher niatertals aod ipcw an they replace 
reliion, we dneist upon it that dia one who knew Maniseleneny 
Bienvenu would have felt justitied in anv sach blisn What enli-hiae 
ened this naa was the heart, His wiseluna was fornia fpean the lyk 
that came thenve, | 

Pehad no systems: but many deeds, Alstruse specntatians are fall 
of hiesulaches ¢ nothing dneientes that he world vboh das amid jes 
niysticisms, The apostle ii be bold, but the liste should be rnd, 
He would probably have seruplel to sonnel tar deeply certain predas 
lens, reserved ino some sort for great and verre ainds, Vhere ia 
asaered horror in the approaches to mysticbia; sombre openings 
are yawning there, but something tells you, as von near the brink 
--enter not. Woe to hin who does! : 

There are geniuses who, inthe fathumless depths of abstraction 
anid pure apeculation-—situated, sa fo say, ahove all tlopinyas, present 
their ideas to Gud, Their prayer audaciously offers a discussion, 
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Their worship is questioning. This is direct religion, full of 
anxiety and of responsibility for him who would scale its walls. 

Human thought has no limit. At its risk and peril, it analyses and 
dissects its own fascination. We could almost say that, by a sort 
of splendid reaction, it fascinates nature; the mysterious world 
which surrounds us returns what it receives; it is probable that the 
contemplators are contemplated. However that may be, there are 
men on the earth—if they are nothing more—who distinctly per- 
ceive the heights of the absolute in the horizon of their contempla- ~ 
tion, and who have the terrible vision of the infinite mountain. 
Monseigneur Bienvenu was not one of those men; Monseigneur 
Bienvenu was nota genius. He would have dreaded those sublimities 
from which some very great men even, Jike Swedenborg and Pas- 
cal, have glided into insanity. Certainly, these tremendous reveries 
have their moral use; and by these arduous routes there is an ap- 
proach to ideal perfection. But for his part, he took the straight road, 
which is short—the Gospel. | 

He did not attempt to make his robe assume the folds of Elijah’s 
mantle ; he cast no ray of the future upon the dark scroll of events ; 
he sought not to condense into a flame the glimmer of things ; he had 
nothing of the prophet and nothing of the magician. His humble soul 
loved ; that was all. | 

That he raised his prayer to a superhuman aspiration, is probable ; 
but one can no more pray too much than love too much; and, if it 
was a heresy to pray beyond the written form, St. Theresa and St. 
Jerome were heretics. é 

IIe inclined towards the distressed and the repentant. The uni- 
verse appeared to him like a vast disease ; he perceived fever every- 
where, he auscultated suffering everywhere, and, without essaying 
to solve the enigma, he endeavoured to staunch the wound. The for- 
midable spectacle of created things developed a tenderness in him; 
he was always busy in finding for himself, and inspiring others with, 
the best way of sympathising and solacing ; the whole world was to 
this good and rare priest a permanent subject of sadness seeking to 
be consoled. | | 

There are men who labour for the extraction of gold; he worked 
for the extraction of pity. The misery of the universe was his mine. 
Grief everywhere was only an occasion for good always. Love one 
another; he declared that to be complete; he desired nothing mote, 
and it was his whole doctrine. One day, this man, who counted him- 
self “a philosopher,” this senator before mentioned, said to the 
bishop: “See now, what the world shows ; each fighting against all 
others ; the strongest man is the best man. Your love one another is 
a stupidity.” “Well,” replied Monseigneur Bienvenu, without dis- 
cussion, “tf tt be a stupidity, the soul ought to shut itself up in tt, like | 
the pearl in the oyster.” And he shut himself up in it, he lived in it, 
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of abstraction, the precipices of metaphystes—-l] these protius 
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formation of death, the recapitulation of existences contained) in tne 


the enduring me, the essence, the substance, the Nothin and che 


something, the soul, nature, liberty, necessity; diffientt prddear: 


the human race; fearful abyss, that Lucretius, Manat, St, Pael, ace 
Dante contemplate with that flaming eye which seems, loadhites oct 
__. fastly into the infinite, to enkindle the very sturs, 

Monsieur Bienvenu was simply a man whe aeeeptest hese nico 
terlous questions without examining them, witht agitating theta, 
and without troubling his own mind with then; ated whe lad in jug 
soul a deep respect for the mystery which envelipedt them, 


BOOK SECOND—THE. FALL 
I 


THE NIGHT OF A DAY’S TRAMP 


Aw hour before sunset, on the evening of a day in the beginning of 
October, 1815, a man travelling afoot entered the little town of 
D . The few persons who at this time were at their windows or 
their doors, regarded this traveller with a sort of distrust. It would 
have been harcl to find a passer-by more wretched in appearance. He 
was aman of middle height, stout and hardy, in the strength of 
maturity ; he might have been forty-six or seven. A slouched leather 
cap half hid his face, bronzed by the sun and wind, and dripping 
with sweat. His shaggy breast was seen through the coarse yellow 
shirt which at the neck was fastened by a small silver anchor; he 
wore a cravat twisted like a rope; coarse blue trousers, worn and 
shabby, white on one knee, and with holes in the other ; an old ragged 
grey blouse, patched on one side with a piece of green cloth sewed 
with twine: upon his back was a well-filled knapsack, strongly 
buckled and quite new. In his hand he carried an enormous knotted 
stick: his stockingless feet were in hobnailed shoes; his hair was 
cropped and his beard long. 

The sweat, the heat, his long walls, and the dust, added an inde- 
seribable meanness to his tattered appearance. 

His hair was shorn, but bristly, for it had begu. to grow a little, 
and seemingly had not been cut for some time, Nobody knew him; 
he was evidently a traveller. Whence had he come? Ifrom the south 
—perhaps from the sea ; for he waz making his entrance into D 
by the same road by which, seven months before, the Emperor Na- 
poleon went from Cannes to Paris, This man must have walked all 
day long; for he appeared very weary, Some women of the old city 
which is at the lower part of the town, had seen him stop under the 
trees of the boulevard Gassendi, and drink at the fountain which is 
at the end of the promenade. He must have been very thirsty, for — 
some children who followed him, saw him step not two. hundred 
steps further on and drink again at the fountain m the market-place, 

When he reached the corner of the Rue Poichevert he turned to 
the left and went towards the mayor's office. He went in, and a quare 
ter of an hour afterwards he came out, — 7 | 
~The man raised his cap humbly and saluted a gendarme who was 
seated near the door, upon the stone bench which 


ee 
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motnted on the fourth of Mareh, to resid te the terriped tuhahiniuits 
of Dew -the prochumaion ef the trode dias, 

Without returning his sufutation, te pembarnie fookech at diet 
attentively, watched him for sommcdishinee, ane then wea dope the 
city hall. 

"There was then in De ase fomatled Jag Croce ate Collars} 
its host was named Jacquin baluarre, snr hebban sonic @eapateras 
tion inthe fawn on aceciit of tie relasoushiap wath apether Coatva re, 
who kept anna tarendide csnted Jove Pauetins, ttl whoa diacd 
served in the Giides, Ag dee ditoe ed) the Deodinu @d the emiypwered 
there had been mach get in the connioe abomt toes gine the Prove 
Daaphins, Ttowas said that Gearral Bertram’, lipaged ge a we 
froner, had niade frequent paaraess thither nthe aaranth ef Panay, 
ead that he fad distributed eresses cf hamour te the scditurs, sated 
hamdfuls af Nucpaleais teihe eauniivefodhs, Phe trithoi., that the 
emperor when he enters? Caetiolde, refused te take tp fis qaarters 
atthe prefeetare, savin tothe monsaeur, after thankaae dons, 77 
dan gating do ie dense ef at becer onan, coth tehom dam acquainted” 
and he went tothe (rate (aorplins, Vis plory of Latarre of the 
Trois Dangliaas wis retested twenteedive nics ta Labaree of thie 
Crete Crdlacs, Tt wie a @onunear susan the town dive as tae 
ransatal Une urenadde pra! 

The traveller turned fie steps fowsuuds thes gan, whobp was the 
best In the plive, ane went toner dopa the Kitchen, whah apencd 
put of the street, Afi the canges were fining, and a great fire wie 
burning briskly inthe chimneyqdace, Mine host, whe was at the 
sime Tinie heard cook, woe gore from: the firesplace ta the sauce- 
Putts, Veen hse siyperintenidiny tteoacelicntshoner for some Wiprerty. 
er Wine were baayheng aed talbang noasily inthe nest room. Whee 
vey lins travedderd Kerowea thea stesdor dy lives better than WHE OnE! S, 
AN frit Wee, thirheet tay white partridges nicl Pranae wis harniog 
eH ot Taye “put Fetare the tire: Vpn the panes were cooking two 
large cargos front Lake Paaect, and a trout from Lake Allog, 

The host, bearing the door open, and a new-comer enter, anid, 
without ripsan lis eves from his ranges 

“Shik will menoicor have 2° | 

senmethinyg feet sted Toying” | | 

ENuthimg wore cay,” said mine host, but on turning hie head 
and taking ain ehservscien of the traveller, he added, “for pay.” 

Hie nin drew from his pocket a large leather purse, and an- 
aweredd, 

“DT have money,” 


"Then," suid mine host, “Tam at y r service.” ee ee 
The man put his purse back into ha pocket, took off his kna | 
and put it down hard by the door, and holding his stick in his con 
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sat down on a low stool by the fire. D—— being in the mountains, 
the evenings of October are cold there. 

However, as the host passed backwards and forwards, he kept 
a careful eye on the traveller, 

“Ts clinner almost ready?” said the man. 

“Directly,” said mine host. 

While the new-comer was warming himself with his back turned, 
the worthy innkeeper, Jacquin Labarre, took a peneil from his 
pocket, and then tore off the corner of an old paper which he 
pulled from oa little table near the window, On the margin he 
wrote a line or two, folded it, and handed the scrap of paper to a 
child, who appeared to serve hina as lacquey and scullion at the 
sume time. The iunkeeper whispered a word te the boy and he ran 
off in the direction of the mayor's office. 

The traveller saw nothing of this. 

He askedl a second time: “Ts dinner ready ?" 

“Yes cine few moments,” said the host. 

The boy enmne hack with the paper, Phe host unfolded it hurriedly, 
as ane whois expecting an answer. He seemed to rend with attention, 
then throwing his head on one side, thought for a moment. Then he 
took a step towards the traveller, who seemed drowned in troublous 
thought, 7 

“Monsieur,” said he, “D cannot receive you.” 

The traveller half rase frem his seat, 

“Why ? Are vouafraid f shall not pay you, or da you want me to 
pay in advance? | have money, I tell you.” 

“It is not that.” 

“What then?” 

“Vou have money-—" 

“Ves, said the man, 

“And 1," said the host; “fT have no reom." 

‘Well, put me in the stable,” quietly replied the man, 

“T cannot.” | : 

Why Pr 7 | 

“Becitise the horses take all the room," | 

Well," responded the man, “a corner in the garret; a truss of 
straw: we will sec about that after dinner.” 

“f cannot give you any dinner.” | 

This declaration, made in a measured but firm tone, appeared 
serious to the traveller. He got up, ee a 

“Ah, bah! but [am dying with hunger. I have walked since sun+ 
rise: I have travelled twelve leagues, I will pay, and I want some- 
thing to eat,” | 7 | 

“T have nothing,” said the host, : 

The man burst into a laugh, and turned towards the fire-place and 
the ranges, | | | 
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“Nothing! and all that: 
“All that is engaged.” 
“By whom?” 

“By those persons, the waguners.” 
“How many are there of them?" 
“Twelve.” 

“There is enough there for teeny,” 


“They have engaged and pat! for tel oa lean 

The man sat dawn avnin and ashi we oats ih 4 
amataninn, Jam hunery, and Poshall enue” 

The host bent down his tr, aid sand te ee 
him tremble: 

“Go away!” 

At these words the traveller, who wi Sees 
embers in the fire with the dramedsed ee tof bo 


denly around, and opened [is rank, as 
looking steadily at him, adehed tu the sass 
of that. Shall T tell vou ven nazce? <. 


. i ny 
. ofa aaa cake 
BA gt bot oe ve, 


a 
ie 1 equ ft 
2 ay mee 


Le a oe a 


® 
” 4 

Pay. 

tage ects 


now shall [tell yin tell a Mi Haye : Violuen [. VWs tibertes 


something, I sent ta the newor’s office, , 
you read?" So saving, he lied teed. b 


hay wow 


had just come from theisiwar, ) ts 
keeper, after a short silence, sabi 0's 
all: Go!” 


' 


The man bowed his head, patel ess hit 


+, 
ae \ wee ae cae Oe Cee 
* 


" 
He took the principal strert «te 


; 


the houses like a sacl and Inet de 


iY, 


around, If he hac turned, he weet hase - 
Croix de Callus, satelane tia hi hes, es 
the passers-by githeres] piticort! ee a ee 
him out sand from the dona ad fear ye tw! a 


Be * 
wo a 


{ 
yeh Neen 


” 
ft owas Bote 
sod 


Zi 
fe ae 


: 
changed, he weld fave pressed hg: fee oe a 


be the talk of the whole ives 
od Te saw nothing of all tes: porertde vg 


7 , : . 
ee i ee ee er a a 
: ” Wen ton . a) 


not look behinds they krdw ants poo yer! ik ate Pde nace 


ther. 


He walked along in this WHY sotte fame poe hy oh Le 


Streets unknown to Tin, and farpettiay INS Ne a 
SOLTow, Suddenly he felt a peeniy nf Iyer rete ores a re “ 


he louked around to see if he wohl paee 


e ¢ 


| eee 
qu ah teh gh a re 


nk J ere - ' m : 
j he tread Hie Wuts Chased RAAT hin : ber. Hi eight Bo ye Bilis + - 


favern, some poor cellar, 


Just then a light shone at the end of the atreet. he sae ae. 
rk %, @ tone 


branch, hanging by an iron bracket, ay 
twilight. He went thither, 
It was a tavern inthe Rue Chaffaur, 


aint the white eky cf ihe 
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The traveller stopped a moment and looked in at the little window 
upon the low hall of the tavern, lighted by a small lamp upon a 
table, and a great fire in the chimney-place. Some men were drink- 
ing and the host was warming himself; an iron-pot hung over the 
fire C seething 1 in the blaze. 

Two doors lead into this tavern, which is also a sort of eating- 
hggeeeone from the street, the other from a small court full of rub- 
bish, 

The traveller did not dare to enter by the street door; he slipped 
into the court, stopped again, then timidly raised the latch, and 
pushed open the door. 

“Who is it?” said the host. 

“One who wants supper and a bed.” 

“All right : here you can sup and sleep.” 


He went in, all the men who were drinking turned faevdeds him ; . 


the lamp shining on one side of his face, the firelight on the other, 
ne examined him for some time as he was taking off his knapsack. 
The host said to him: “There is the fire; the supper i is cooking in 

the pot; come and warm yourself, comrade.” 
He seated himself near the Saas and stretched his feet out 
towards the fire, half dead with fatigue: an inviting odour came 
from the pot. All that could be seen of his face under his slouched 


cap assumed a vague appearance of comfort, which tempered the — 


sorrowful aspect given him by long-continued suffering. 

His profile was strong, energetic, and sad; a physiognomy 
strangely marked: at first it appeared humble, but it soon became 
ce His eye shone beneath his eyebrows like a fire beneath a 
thicke 


However, one of the men at the table was a fisherman who. had. 


put up his horse at the stable of Labarre’s inn before entering the | 
tavern of the Rue de Chaffaut. It so happened that he had met, 


chat same morning, this suspicious-looking stranger travellin he- 
tween Bras d'Asse and—TI forget the place, I think it is Escoublon. 
Now, on meeting him, the man, who seemed already very much 


fatigued, had asked him. to take him on behind, to which the fisher- 
wan responded only by doubling his pace. The fisherman, half an. 


hour before, had been one of the throng about Jacquin ‘Labarre, 


at had himself related his unpleasant meeting with him to the peo-~ 
ple of the Crotr de Colbas, He heckoned to the tavern-keeper to. 
come to him, which he did, They exchanged a few words in a low 


voice; the traveller had again relapsed into thought. 


‘The tavern-keeper returned to the fire, and laying’ t his hand | 


ae hly on his shoulder, said harshly: 
ou are going to clear out from here !” 

The stranger turned round and said es | 
| “sh | Do you know ?” , = 


2 “ 
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Ves, $y | 
“They sent me away from the wie ria 
“ And we turn you aut af this” 


Where would you have me ge 

“Somewhere € tse.” 

The mat took up his stick and abot : sa 
went out, ae children whe Hise Le 
Colbas, and seemed to he ws rat ee pL Giathe, yey rh 
turned angrily ane thireatenk flge: ete es 
tered like a Hock of hires, _ 


He passed the prison san ae 
tonabell, He rang, 

The grating oe ae 
“Monsieur Trrnh monn) ae 
“will you open cute] “ un stay lieve beonuiht 

A voice answered : 


. 
4 
ahd 


“A prison PS OL LAVESTE eh eageacd arhis te Pete We WWage ae 


The gratingtlosed, 
He went info a still s ried w! ie IS eee 


JE LE aa B ne he dyestee als deer 

them | re saw apreriy Hite eae a ee ee ee 
in the window, He looked drs Be co. he ie nF eed 
large whitewashed pong, weloa St 


in the corner, some Wwe nied dntys, ee ee 


_mainst the wall. A tibile wera sed og ae Cees a Pe ANS 


lamp lighted the ectrse white ee ba ty Rete tees 

shone like silver, and the brewers caren t one: 
sat a man shent fuarty vets vf ae 4 ce ee ee 
who Wiis trotuiny it little: ehh if ee a be doa %,, igs ete De Ae g 
WOTTRLED Wins Sut’ kl ageetdacy ata bds thee ee, Weed. o 


child was Maunshines rau the tus uC yy wails 
The travetler retuatned po opicneemt sont bys Sup. 
totichiag secie, What were i tel ae okey 


5 won 


prubably he thonehe dart gh hates bose a 


that where he bela Pose ita a LY wie, Manele ats : 


little pity. 
He rapped fdiily ear the window. 
No one heared hin, 
He rapped smouned tiie, 


He beard the wera say, Pushed, PT daedb 2 beat sos 


rap. 
Wha te 
"Na, replied the tuastard. 
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He rapper rf thir tine, Vly Prtpsdaarec! pred tape Lew the lary, sigad 


opened the die, 


: ’ He WES oh tall TUT, lh: lf Grins: hy. all ve: Tyan he lic Wire 4 las be 
eather auran thin reathrd Woodys deft shoulder, ane formed a ge oak 
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containing a hammer, a red handkerchief, a powder-horn, and all 
sorts of things which the girdie held up. He turned his head; his 
shirt, wide and open, showed his bull-like throat, white and naked; 
he had thick brows, enormous black whiskers, and prominent eyes; 
the lower part of the face was covered, and had withal that air of 
being at home which is quite indescribable. 

“Monsieur,” said the traveller, “I beg your pardon; for pay can 
you give me a plate of soup and a corner of the shed in your garden’ 
to sleep in? Tell me; can you, for pay ?” 

“Who are you?” demanded the master of the house. 

The man replied: “I have come from Puy-Moisson ; I have walked 
all day ; I have come twelve leagues. Can you, if I pay?” 

“I wouldn't refuse to lodge any proper person who would pay,” 
said the peasant; “but why do you not go to the inn?” 

“There is no room.” | 

“Bah! That is not possible. It is neither a fair nor a market-day. 
Have you been to Labarre’s house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well ?” | : 

The traveller replied hesitatingly : “I don’t know; he didn’t take 
me. : 

“Have you been to that place in the Rue Chaffaut ?” | 

The embarrassment of the stranger increased; he stammered: 
“They didn’t take me either.” 

The peasant’s face assumed an expression of distrust: he looked 
over the new-comer from head to foot, and suddenly exclaimed, 
with a sort of shudder: “Are you the man!” 

He looked again at the stranger, stepped back, put the lamp on 
the table, and took down his gun. , 

His wife, on hearing the words, “are you the man,” started up, 
and, clasping her two children, precipitately took refuge behind her . 
husband; she looked at the stranger with affright, her neck bare, 
her eyes dilated, murmuring in a low tone: “Tso maraude!”* 

All this happened in less time than it tales to reac it; after exam- 
ining the man for a moment, as one would a viper, the man advanced 
to the door. and said: | 

“Get out P? 

“For pity’s sake, a glass of water,” said the man. 3 

“A. gun shot,” said the peasant, and then he closed the door — 
violently, and the man heard two heavy bolts drawn. A moment. 
afterwards the window-shutters were shut, and noisily barred. 

Night came on apace; the cold Alpine winds were blowing; by 
the light of the expiring day the stranger perceived in one of the 
gardens which fronted the street a kind of hut which seemed to be 


"1 Patols of the Byench Alpe, “Chat de sammande” 
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made of turf; he boldly cleared a wooden fence and found himsel{ 
in the garden. He neared the hut; its door was a narrow, low en- 


. trance ;it resembled, in its construction, the shanties which the read- 


labourers put up for their temporary accommodation, He, doubtless, 
thought that it was, in fact, the lodging of a road-labourer. He was 
suffering both from cold and hunger. He had resigned himself ts 
the latter; but there at least was a shelter from the cold. These huts 
are not usually occupied at night. He got down and crawled into the 
hut, It was warm there and he found a good bed of straw, Me rested 
a moment upon his bed motionless from fatigue; then, as his knap- 
sack on his back troubled him, and it would make a ood pillaw, he 
began to unbuckle the straps. Just then he heard a ferocious erowl- 
ing and looking up saw the head of an enormous bull-dog at the 
opening of the hut. 

It was a dog-kennel! 

He was himself vigorous and formidable; seizing hits stick, he 
made a shield of his knapsack, and got out of the hut as best he 
could, but not without enlarging the rents of his already tatered gar. 
ments. 

He made his way also out of the garden, but backwards ; being 
obliged, out of respect to the dog, to have recourse tu that kad of 
manceuvre with his stick, which adepts in this sort of funcimy call 
lavose couverte, 

When he had, not without difficulty, got over the fenee, he avaly 
_ found himself alone in the street without lodging, roof, ar shelter, 

driven even from the straw-bed of that wretched dog-kennel. [le 
threw himself rather than seated himself on a stone, and it apesaes 
that some one who was passing heard him exelaim, “Lam not even 
a dog !”” 

Then he arose, and began to tramp ayain, taking his way out ef 
the town, hoping to find some tree or haystack benenth which he 
could shelter himself. He walked on for seme time, his head bawerd 
down. When he thought he was far away from all luiuan habitarion 
he raised his eyes, and looked about hin inquirinedy:, Efe owse inca 
field: before him was a low hillock covered with ‘stubble, which 
after the harvest looks like a shaved head. The sky was very cba 
It was not sitnply the darkness of night, but there were vere deag 
clouds, which seemed to rest upon the hills, and covered the whole 
heavens. A little of the twilight, however, lingered in the genith: ined 
as the moon was about to rise these clouds formed in mid-heaven 
a vault of whitish light, from which a glimmer fell upon the earth, 

_ The earth was then lighter than the sky, which produces a pec 
liarly sinister effect, and the hill, poor and mean in contour, loomed 
| ea el agi Ss gloomy horizon : the whele Prospect was 

udeous, Mean, lugubrious, and insignificant. There was nothing ity 
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the field nor upon the hill, but one ugly tree, a few steps from the 
traveller, which seemed to be twisting and contorting itself. 

This man was evidently far from possessing those delicate per- 
ceptions of intélligence and feeling which produce a sensitiveness 
to the mysterious aspects of nature; still, there was in the sky, in this 
hillock, plain, and tree, something ‘so profoundly desolate, that af- 
ter a moment of motionless contemplation, he turned back hastily 
to the road. There are moments when nature appears hostile. 

He retraced his steps; the gates of D were closed. D ; 
which sustained sieges in the religious wars, was still surrounded, 
in 1815, by old walls flanked hy square towers, since demolished. 
He passed through a breach and entered the town. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening : as he did not know the 
strects, he walked at hazard. ) 

So he came to the prefecture, then to the seminary ; on passing 
by the Cathedral square, he shook his fist at the church. 

At the corner of this square stands a printing-office; there were 
first printed the proclamations of the emperor, and the Imperial 
Guard to the army, brought from the island of Islba, and dictated by 
Napoleon himself, 

Exhausted with fatigue, and hoping for nothing better, he lay 
down on a stone bench in front of this printing-office, : 

Just then an old woman came out of the church. She saw the 
man lying there in the dark and said: 

What are you duing there, my friend?” 

He replied harshly, and with anger in his tone: 

“You see, my good woman, | am going to sleep.” 

The good woman, who really merited the name, was Madame la _ 
Marquise de h--—, 

“Upon the bench 2” said she. 

“lor nineteen years ] have had a wooden mattress,” said the man; 
“o-nizht [ have a stone one” | | a 

“Vou have been a soldier?” 

“Vos, my good wonan, a soldier,” 

“Why don't you go toe the inn?” 

“Beenuse L have no money. | 

“Alas!” sail Madame de R——, “I have only four sous in my 
purse,” | 3 | 7 = fF af 

“Give them then,” The man took the four sous, and Madame de 
R-—~—— continued ; - 

“You cannot find lodging for so little in an inn. But have you 
tried? You cannot pass the night so. You must be cold and hungry, 
They should give you lodging for charity.” : se 

“T have knocked at every door.” 8 

“Well, what then ?” ne : 

“Everybody has driven me away.” 
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The good woman touched the man’s arm ind perros eat 
on the other side of the square, a little low lintse bests die 
palace. - 
“You have knocked at every door?” she asked. 
Ves”? : - 
“Have you knocked at that one there: 
“No » 
“Txnock there.” 


I] 


PRUDENCE COM ALE ORD Tor Motepaatt 
Tat evening, after his walk in the town, the Pica 09 
mained quite late in jus room. Tle was Pitey woh te ett ke 
Duty, which unfortunately is left incomplete, Pcure rile ob 
all that the Fathers and Doctors live said cgi thos seria 
book was divided into two parts: Piret, the dates ed oly Seu: 
the duties of each, according to Iiis position in five. Pieiece on il 


are the princival duties; there are tour iof thet, ce cet conch! 
Matthew: duty towards God (Matt, vicy: Ge tact Gah 
(Matt. v.29, 30) : duty towards our nefelidaae Sligo i dhe e : 
duty towards animals (Alatt. vi, 20, 28). 40 te cer eee rhe 


bishop found them delined and preserier! eloacwlere : ob 
ereigns and subjects in the pistle te the Keeue: tect vey 


trates, wives, mothers, and youny men, by St. ferent ee ae 


. bands, fathers, children, and servants, in the Pydotte tere 
sians; those of the faithful in the Myplstle ta sins Phelceas cal os 
of virgins in the Epistle to the Corniivnes, ble ectated Weta tecet. 
labour these injunctions inta a harmoninus whede, eed: heel 
to offer to souls. 

At eight o’clock he was still at work, waitise wietly corse 
venience on little slips af paperowillselier ties er ye tae * og 
when Madame Magloire, as ust, vsne jtto tye ce to: Sint as 
the panel near the bed. A mement afher, Che ida, hes oble oe thar eo 
table was Jaid, and that his sister wee. prtlees er er 
book and went into the dining room, " 

This dining-room was an Ghhing apartment, widia feta eo, 
with a door upen the street, as we diave sacl aed s weal oe Hines : 
into the garden, _ 

Madame Magloire had just finishes! pocias: the elie 

While she was arranging the tilile, she was taco weds Ata. 
moiselle Baptistine, : | 

The lamp was on the table, which wes near the 1a ie, Koran 
a good fire was burning, : —- 

One can readily fancy these two waren, both lena weaa 
rear: Madame Magloire, simall, far. ard Aik de her mayen, 
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Mademoiselle Baptistine, sweet, thin, fragile, a little taller than her 
brother, wore a silk puce colour dress, in the style of 1806, which 
she had bought at that time in Paris, and which still lasted her. To 
borrow a common meee of expression, which has the merit of say- 
ing in a single word what a page would hardly express, Madame 
Magloire had the air of a peasant, and Mademoiselle Baptistine that 
of alady, Madame Magloire wore a white furnel-shaped cap: a gold 
jeannelfe at her neck, the only bit of feminine jewellery in the house, 
a snowy fichu just peering out above a black frieze dress, with wide 
short sleeves, a green and red checked calico apron tied at the waist 
with a green ribbon, with a stemacher of the same pinned up in 
front: on her feet, she wore coarse shoes and yellow stockings like 
the women of Marseilles. Madamoisclle Baptistine's dress was cut 
after the fashion of T8Q6, short waist, narrow skirt, sleeves with 
epaulettes, and with flaps and buttons, Her grey hair was hid under 
a frizgzed front called a Confiunt, Madame Magloire had an intelli- 
gent, clever, and lively air; the two corners of her mouth unequally 
raised, and the upper lip projecting beyond the under one, gave same~ 
thing morose and imperious to her expression, So long as monseig- 
neur was silent, she tilked to him without reserve, and witha mingled 
respect and freedoms; bat from the time that he opened his mouth as 
we have seen, she implicithy oheyed like mademoiselle, Mademoi- 
selle Baptistine, however, did net speak, She confined herself toe 
obeying, and endeavouring to please. liven when she was young, . 
she was net pretty; she had large and very prominent blue eyes, and 
along pinched nose, but her whole face and person, as we sald in the 
outset, breathed an ineffable goodness, She had been fore-ordained 
tomeckness, but faith, charity, hope, these three virties which gently 
warm the heart, had gradually sublimated this meekness into sane- 
tity. Nature had nade her a laroh; religion had niade her an angel, 
Poor, sainted woman! gentle, but lost souvenir, 

Mademoiselle Daptistine has so often related what occurred at 
the bishop's heuse that evening, that many persons are stil living 
who can recall the minutest details, 

Just as the bishop entered, Madame Magloire was speaking with 
some warnith, She was talking to Madrmoiselle upon a familiar 
subject, and one to which the bishop was quite accustomed, It was 
a discussion on the means of fastening the frant door, — 

It seems that while Madame Magloire was out making provision 
for supper, she had heard the news in sundry places, There was talk 
that an ill-favoured runaway, a suspicious vagabond, had arrived and 
was lurking somewhere in the town, and that some unpleasant ad- 
ventures might befall those who should come home late that night; 
besides, that the police waa very bad, as the prefect and the mayor 
did not like one another, and were hoping to injure each other by | 
untoward events; that it was the part of wise people to be their 
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will permit me, wi Se AINE Ne ld Ne tee cals ak: ee 
tr crotiie tnd pat the vdd belts dt the aboor apace, ae en : 
twill taker Tait aanintite. bsav see aatist hase fete ware od re, . 
tere fit : ‘tor fos wy t that wahoor whiarh rps byoy -_ ae ae as 
tia the list CHET, yabiuy woth 1 tae Mwote hershs Se ga Views st aie . , ae 
neue has die labiad always saeing tome Te rar ar nee 
Rut, mv poudsess phere bs nenteecd even to ask leaves” i 
At this neanert there was a violent knock on the wor, 
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IT 
THE HEROISM OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE 
Tue door opened. 

It opened quickly, quite wide, as if pushed by some one boldly 
and with energy. 

A man entered. 

That man, we know already; it was the traveller we have seen 
wandering about in search of a lodging. 

He came in, took one step, and paused, leaving the door open be- 
hind him. He had his knapsack on his back, his stick in his hand, 
and a rough, hard, tired, and fierce look in his eyes, as seen by the 
firelight. He was hideous. [t was an apparition of il! omen. 

Madame Magloire had not even the strength to scream. She stood 
trembling with her mouth open. 

Mademoiselle Baptistine turned, saw the man enter, and started 
up half alarmed; then, slowly turning back again towards the fire, 
she lookec at her brother, and her face resumed its usual calmness 
and serenity. | 

The bishop looked upon the man with a tranquil eye. 

As he was opening his mouth to speak, doubtless to ask the 
stranger what he wanted, the man, leaning with both hands on his 
club, glanced from one to another in turn, and without waiting for 
the bishop to speak, said in a loud voice: 

“See here! My name is Jean Valjean, Iam a convict; I have been 
nineteen years in the galleys. Four days ago I was set free, and 
started for Pontarlier, which is my destination; during those four 
days I have walked from Toulon. To-day I have walked twelve 
leagues, When I reached this place this ening I went to an inn, 
and they sent me away on account of my yellow passport, which I 
had shown at the mayor’s office, as was necessary. I went to another 
inn ; they said; ‘Get out!’ It was the same with one as with another: 
nobody would have me. I went to the prison, and the turnkey would 
not let me in. I crept into a dog-kennel, the dog bit me, and drove 
me away as if he had been a man; you would have said that he knew — 
who I was. I went into the fields to sleep beneath the stars: there 
were no stars; [ thought it would rain, and there was no good 
God to stop the drops, so I came back to the town to get the shelter 
of some doorway. There in the square I lay down upon a stone ; a 
good woman showed me. your house, and said: ‘Knock there!’ ] 
have knocked. What is this place ? Are you .n inn? I have money; my 
savings, one hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous whith i have 
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earned in the galleys by my work for nineteen years. I will pay. — 
What do I care? I have money, J am very tired-—twelve leagues a 
_ “Madame Magloire,” naid the bishop, “riut on another plate.” 
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The man took three steps, and came near the lamp which stood 
on the table. “Stop,” he exclaimed ; as if he had not been understood, 
“not that, did you understand me? I am a galley-slave—a convict-- 
I am just from the galleys.” He drew from his pocket a large sheet 
of yellow paper, which he unfolded. “There is my passport, yellow 
as you see. That is enough to have me kicked out wherever I go. Will 
you read it? I know how to read, I do. I learned in the galleys. There 
is a school there for those who care for it. See, here is what they have 
put in the passport: ‘Jean Valjean, a liberatecl convict, native of 
-—,’ you don’t care for that, ‘has been nineteen years in the galleys ; 
five years for burglary; fourteen years for having attempted four 
times to escape. This man is very dangerous.’ There you have it! 
Everybody has thrust me out; will you receive me? [s this an inn? 
Can you give me something to eat, and a place to sleep? Have you a 
stable ?”’ | 

“Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “put some sheets on the 
bed. in the alcove.” 

We have already described the kind of obecience yielded by these 
{wo women, 
| Madame Magloire went out to fulfil her orders, 

The bishop turned to the man: 

“Monsieur, sit down and warn yourself: we are going to take 
supper presently, and your bed will be made ready while you sap,” 

At last the man quite understood; his face, the expression of 
which till then had been.gloomy and hard, now expressed stupe fi 
tion, doubt, and joy, and became absolutely wonderful, He began to 
stutter like a madman, | . 

“True? What! You will keep me? you won't drive me away ?: 
convict! You call me Monsicur und don’t say ‘Get out, dag! as 
everybody else does. I thought that you would send me away, so | 
told first off who [ am. Oh! the fine woman who sent me here! | 
shall have a supper! a bed like other people with mattress and sheets 
—a bed! It is nineteen years that [ have not slept ona bed. You are 
really willing that [ should stay? You are good people! Besides [ 
have money : I will pay well, L beg your pardon, Monsieur linkeeper, 
what is your name? ] will pay all you say. You are a fine man, You 
“are an innkeeper, an’t your” | 

“I am a priest who lives here,” said the bishop, 

A priest,” said the man, “Oh, noble priest! ‘Then you do not ask 
any money ? You are the curé, an’t you? the curd of this big church? 
Yes, that’s it. How stupid am ;I didn’t notice your cap.” 

While speaking, he had deposited his knapsack and stick in the 
corner, replaced his passport in his pocket, and sat down, Made- 
moiselle Baptistine looked at him pleasantly, He continued: 
“You are humane, Monsieur Curé; you don’: despise me. A good 
priest is a good thing. Then you don’t waut me to pay you?” 
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“No,” said the bishop, “keep your money. How much have you? 
You said a hundred and nine frances, I think.” 

“And fifteen sous,’ added the man. 

“One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous. And how long 
did it take you to earn that?” 

“Nineteen years,” 

“Nineteen years !” 

The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: “Ll have all my money yet. In four days I 
have spent only twenty-five sous which I earned by unloading wa- 
gons at Grasse. As you are an abbé, I must tell you, we have an al- 
moner in the galleys. And then one day I saw a bishop ; monseigneur, 
they called him. It was the Bishop of Majore from Marseilles. He 
is the curé who is over the curds. You see—beg pardon, how I bungle 
saying it, but for me, it is so far off f you know what we are. He said 
mass inthe centre of the place on an altar; he had a pointed gold 
thing on his head, that shone in the sun ; it was noon. We were drawn 
up in line on three sides, with cannons and matehes lighted before 
us. We could not see hint well. He spoke to us, but he was not near 
enough, we did not understand him. ‘Vhat is what a bishop is.” 

While he was talking, the bishop shut the door, which he had Jeft 
wide open, 

Madame Magloire brought in a plate and set it on the table. 

“Madame Magloire,” said the hishop, “put this plate as near the 
fire as you can.” Then turning towards his guest, he added: “The 
night wind is raw in the Alps; you must be cold, monsieur.” 

Every time he said this word monsicur, with his gently solemn, 
and heartily hospitable voice, the man’s countenance lighted up. 
Afonsigur to a conviet, isa glass of water to a man dying of thirst 
at sea, Ignominy thirsts for respect. 

“The lamp,” said the bishop, “gives a very poor light.” 

Madame Magloire understood him, and going to his bedchamber, 
took from the mantel the two silver candlesticks, lighted the candles, 
and placed them on the table, | 

“Monsieur Cure,” said the man, “you are good ; you don’t despise 
ine. You tuke me into your house; you light your candles for me, 
and | hav'n’t hid frum you where I come from, and how miserable 
Jam.” | : - 

The bishop, who was sitting near him, touched his hand gently 
and said: “You need not tell me who you are. This is not my house; 
itis the house of Christ. It does not ask any comer whether he has a 
name, but whether he has an affliction. You are suffering; you are 
hungry and thirsty ; be welcome, And do not thank me; do not tell - 
me that I take you into my house. This is the home of no man, except 
him who needs an asylum, I tell you, who are a traveller, that you are. 
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more at home here than I; whatever is here is yours. What need 
have I to know your name? Besides, before you told me, I knew it.” 
The man opened his eyes in astonishment: 

“Really? You knew my name?” 7 

“Ves,” answered the bishop, “vour name is my brother.” 

“Stop, stop, Monsieur Curé,” exclaimed the man. “I was fam- 
ished when I came in, but you are so kind that now I don't know 

what I am; that is all gone.” 

The bishop looked at him again and said: 

“You have seen much suffering ?” 

“Oh, the red blouse, the ball and chain, the plank to sleep on, the 
. heat, the cold, the galley’s crew, the lash, the double chain fur noth- 
ing, the dungeon for a word,—even when sick in bed, the ehain. 
The dogs, the dogs are happier! nineteen years ! and [am forty-six, 
and now a yellow passport. That is all.” 

“Yes,” answered the bishop, “you have left a place of suffering. 
But listen, there will be more joy in heaven over the tears of a re- 
pentant sinner, than over the white robes of a hundred good men. 
If you are leaving that sorrowful place with hate and anger aginst 
men, you are worthy of compassion; if you leave it with goudwill, 
gentleness, and peace, you are better than any of us.” 

Meantime Madame Magloire had served up supper; if censisted 
of soup made of water, oil, bread, and salt, a litle pork, a serap of 
mutton, a few figs, a green cheese, and a large loaf of rve bread. She 
had, without asking, added to the usual dinner of the bishop a bottle 
of fine old Mauves wine. | 

The bishop’s countenance was lighted up with this expression of 
pleasure, peculiar to hospitable natures, “To supper!" he said 
briskly, as was his habit when he had a guest. Me seated the man at 

‘his right. Mademoiselle Baptistine, perfectly quiet amd natural, tonk 
her place at his left. 
The bishop said the blessing, and then served the sonp hinaself, 
according to his usual custom. The man fell to, cating greedily, 

‘Suddenly the bishop said: “It seems to me something is lacking 
on the table.” : | . 

The fact was, that Madame Magloire had set out only the three 
plates which were necessary. Now it was the custom of the hate 
when the bishop had any one to supper, to set all six of the silver 
- plates on the table, an innocent display. This graceful tppestratice af 
luxury was a sort of childlikeness which was full of et arm in this 
gentle but austere household, which elevated poverty ta dignity, | 

‘Madame Magloire understood the remark ; without a word she 
sri ae te poe afterwards the three plates: for which the 
| P nad asKed were shining on the cloth, symmetrically arranged 
before each of the three guests, . 7 
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IV 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DATRIES OF PONTARLIER 


Now, in order to give an idea of what passed at this table, we cannot 
do better than to transcribe here a passage in a letter from Made- 
moiselle Baptistine to Madame de Boischevron, in which the con- 
versation between the convict and the bishop is related with charm- 
ing minuteness. 7 

“This man paid no attention to any one. He ate with the voracity 
of a starving man. After supper, however, he said: 

“ ‘Monsieur Curé, all this is too good for me, but T must say that 
the wagoners, who wouldn't have me eat with them, live better than 
you,’ _ 
“Between us, the remark shocked me a little. My brother an- 
swered: 

“*They are more fatigued than I amJ 

“*No,’ responded this man; ‘they have more money, You are 
poor, I can see, Perhaps you are not a curd even. Are you only a_ 
curé? Ah! if God is just, you well deserve te be a curd,’ | 

“God is more than just,’ said my brother, 

“A moment after he added: | 

““Monsieur Jean Valjean, you are going to Pontarlier ?” 

““A compulsory journey.’ 

“I am pretty sure that is the expression the man used. Then he 
continued ; 

“"T must be on the road to-morrow morning at daybreak It is a 
hard journey. If the nights are cold, the days are warm.’ 

“*You are going,’ said my brother, ‘tou fine country, During the 
revolution, when my family was ruined, 1 took refuge first in. 
Franche-Comté, and supported myself there for some time by the 
labour of my hands. There 1 found plenty of work, and had only to 
make my choice, There are paper-mills, tanneries, distilleries, oil- 
factories, large clock-making establishments, steel manufactories, 
copper foundries, at least twenty iron foundries, four of which, at 
Lods, Chatillion, Audincourt, and Beure, are very large.’ 

“I think [am not mistaken, and that these are the names that my _ 
brother mentioned, Then he broke off and addressed me: a: 

“Dear sister, have we not relatives in that part of the country ?” 

“] answered: | 7d tM ys 

“We had ; among others Monsieur Lucenet, who was captain of 
the gates at Pontarlier under the old régime.’ = | 


“‘Yes,’ replied my brother, ‘but in 93, no one had relatives; every _ 
one depended upon his hands. I laboured. They have, in the region - 
of Pontarlier, where you are going, Monsieur Valiean, a business 
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which is quite patriarchal and very charming, sister, [tis their dair- 
ies, which they call friitidres,’ 
“Then my brother, while helping this man at table, expen 7 a 
him in detail what these fruiticres were pe-that they were ited 
into two kinds: the great barns, belonging to the rich, and whore 
there are forty or fifty cows, which produce frome seven ta etaty 
thousand cheeses during the summer ; and the associated) freliores, 
which belong to the poor; these comprise the peusarts daha toy 
the mountains, who put their cows into a cemmncar herd, ane ag te 
the proceeds. They hire a cheese-maker, whan ey a pee : 


the grurin receives the milk of the associates tree times ales, ated 


notes the quantities in duplicate, Towards the end ef Net oon 
dairy work commences, and about the middle of dime the cher oe 
makers drive their cows into the mountains, 

“The man became animated even while he was eaten, Me Preah dter 
gave him some good Mauves wine, which he does mot drink flee, 
because he says it is too dear. My brother pave hime all these esd. 
with that easy gaiety which you know is peculiar te: fui, interns 
ling his words with compliments for me, He dwelriineh ten the 
good condition of a grurin, as if he wished ther thts asia ot std 
understand, without advising him diveetly, mel abemele, ct fy 
would be an asylum for him, One think struck aoe, Vide tise ves g 
_ what Thave told you, Well by brother, divin: the supiees sane tote 

ing the entire evening, with theexception al a few wer latices ben, 
when he entered, did nut say a word which eanhd recall patho rou 
who-he himself was, nor indicate to hi who mv brother wee. bos, 
apparently a fine occasion to get ina ttle serpent, and ta set ree tle 
bishop above the convict in order to are sn pression are BS, 
mind, It would, perhaps, have appesreal to cone to te gy dire je reerare 
this unhappy man in hand, to feed the niluel at ae ate cae oe 
the body, and to administer reproud, sesisined witht poruny ati 
advice, or at least'a litte pity accompanied bar su eatioearen ty 
conduct himself better in future, My bredher a coed ba nent. oe 
country nor his history: for tis evrime lay in bp liistary, sete gig 
brother seemed to avoid everything which eeahl recat ap tudient MY 
one time, as my bruther was speaking af the THEE ET ae et a 
tarlier, who have a pleasand labour near heaven and soha, Ne alte 
are happy, becatse they are anacent, Tre stopped start, Preeripp they : 
might have been in this word whieh had esestperd Alan seanet tina whith 
could wound the feelings of this man. Upon reelection. fb thant I 
understand what wis passing inomy brother's ain. ea eet 
doubtless, that this man, who ealled hinacl Jean Vidjean, bad Mes 
wretchedness ton constantly before his minds that ip was best ne it 
to distress him by referring to it, and to make hin think, if it were 
only fora moment, that he Was a Common perso like AHY One riage, 
by treating him thus in the ordinary way. Is not this really under- 
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standing charity ? Is there not, dear madame, something truly evan- 
gelical in this delicacy, which abstains from sermonising, moralis- 
ing, and making allusions, and is it not the wisest sympathy, when a 
man has a suffering point, not to touch upon it at all? lt seems to me 
that this was my brother’s inmost thought. At any rate, all I can say 
is, if he had all these ideas, he did not show them even to-me: he was, 
from beginning to end, the same as on other evenings, and he took 
supper with this Jean Valjean with the same air and manner that 
he would have supped with Monsieur Gédéon, the provost, or with 
the cure of the parish. 

“Towards the end, as we were at dessert, some one pushed the 
door open, It was mother Gerbaud with her child in her arms. My 
brother kissed the child, and borrowed fifteen sans that T had with 
me to give to mother Gerhaud. The man, during this time, paid 
but little attention te what passed. He did net speak, and appeared 
to he very tired. The poor old lady left, and my brother said grace, 
after which he turned! towards this man and said: ‘You must be dn 
great need of sleep.” Madame Magloire quickly removed the cloth, 
Lunderstood that we ought to retire in order that this traveller might 
sleep, and we both went to our roums, However, in a few moments 
afterwards, E sent Madame Magloire to put on the bed of this man 
a rocbuck skin fromthe Black Forest, whieh is in my chamber, The 
ninhts are quite cold, and this skin retains the warmth, Tt is a pity 
that it is quite old, and all the hair is gone. My brother bought it 
whet he was in Germany, at Totlingen, near the sources of the 
Danthe, as also the little ivory-handled knife, which L use at table. 

“Madame Magloire came back immediately, we said our prayers 
in the parlour which we use as a drying-roum, and then we retired 
to our chambers without saying a word,” 


V 
TRANQUILLITY 


Arrer having said good-night to his sister, Monseigneur Bienveny 
took oue of the silver eamdlesticks from the table, handed the other - 
to his piest, ane said to him: 

“Monsieur, 1 will show you to your room,” 

The man followed him, r | 

As may have been understood from what has been said before, 
the house was so arranged that one could reach the alcove in the 
oratory only by passing through the bishop’s sleeping chamber. Just 
as they were passing through this room Madame Magloire was put- 
ting up the silver in the cupboard at the head of the bed, It was the: 
last thing she did every night before going to bed, vs 
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The bishop left his guest in the aleswe, betes g tear a 
The man set down the candlestik upon sco” 

“Come,” said the bishop, “a goer nishis coc 4 
morning, before you go, you shall have aagye, town cs 
our cows.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur Abbe,” said tie man, 

Searcely had he pronounced these words sf pouco 
he made a singular motion which wont?! ae 
women of the house with herror, bud they were 
it is hard for us to understand whar tyes ee be | 
ment. Did he intend to vive a warning os te tos oye ce 
Or was he simply obeving a sorted duetan tice ts he, 
to himself? He turned abruptly tosses the ht pa ae 
arms, and casting a wikl lock apsus be hot eho 

voice: 
“Ah, now, indeed! You lodse nods ci tig ey act ass 
that |” 

He checked himself, and added, with a hes facet ce. 
something horrible : 

- “Ffave you reflected upon ip? Who tells vou the be 
derer ?”’ | 

The bishop responded : 

“God will take eare af that,” 

Then with gravity, mevine fds fs 1 


® 


to himself, he raised two fieters af fia rete hyo a. 
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man, who, however, il sot feaw sp sand with at tages bo ba 


looking behind him, went into his chaadier, 
When the aleave was uernpded, a heaves crete) ciencss wf 


t 4 ‘ . 
in the oratory, conevaline the altar, [edness pup cuee tw | 
knelt as he passed ont, aed afters a stot cere 


A moment afterwards he WHS WLt ce tre thee a ee ee 


mind and soul toa dreamy corte: 


f ee 7 Je ae 
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terious works of Carnd, Which tatirdss hecee Se ee ae ey eee - | 


As to the man, he wis 4: veigipbetoty rel tb eh ye tae at 


even avail himself ef the vlean wite sleet. bo flew ae 
with his nostril, after the mrinner ea POOR ated tell og hp 
dressed as he was, into a sent sleep, 

Midnight struck as the bistuperanie back te hia haarher, 


A few moments afterwards all in the ide house eee 


VI 
JEAN VALJRAN | 
Towarns the middle of the night, Tent Valjean awoke 


P o 


Jean Valiean was born of A peor peasant family of Heo fy tes 
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childhood he had not been taught to read: when he was grown up, 
he chose the occupation of a pruner at Faverolles. His mother’s 
name was Jeanne Mathieu, his father’s Jean Valjean or Vlajean, 
probably a nickname, a contraction of Voila Jean. 

Jean Valjean was of a thoughtful disposition, but not sad, which 
is characteristic of affectionate natures. Upon the whole, however, 
there was something torpid and insignificant, in the appearance at 
Jeast, of Jean Valjean. He had lost his parents when very young. 
His mother died of malpractice in a milkfever: his father, a pruner 
before him, was killed by a fall from a tree. Jean Valjean now had 
but one relative left, his sister, a widow with seven children, girls 
and boys, This sister had brought up Jean Valjean, and, as long as 
her husband lived, she had taken care of her younger brother. [Her 
husband died, leaving the eldest of these children eight, the young- 
est one year old. Jean Valjean had just reached his twenty-fifth 
year: he took the father’s place, and, in his turn, supported the sister 
who reared him. This he did naturally, as a duty, and even with a 
sort of moroseness on his part. His youth was spent in rough and 
ill-recompensed Iabour : he never was known to have a sweetheart ; 
he had not time to be in love. | 

At night he came in weary and ate his soup without saying a word. 
While he was eating, his sister, Afére Jeanne, frequently took from 
his porringer the best of his meal; a bit of meat, a slice of pork, the 
heart of the cabbage, to give to one of her children. He went on eat- 
ing, his head bent down nearly into the soup, his long hair falling 
aver his dish, hiding his eyes, he did not seem to notice anything 
that was done, At Faverolles, not far from the house of the Val-. 
jeans, there was on the other side of the road a farmer’s wife named 
Marie Claude; the Valjean children, who were always famished, 
sometimes went in their mother’s name to borrow a pint of milk, 
which they would drink behind a hedge, or in some corner of the - 
lane, snatching away the pitcher so greedily one from another, that _ 
the little girls would spill it upon their aprons and their necks; 
if their mother had known of this exploit she would have punished 
the delinquents severely. Jean Valjean, rough and grumbler as he 
was, paid Marie Claude; their mother never knew it, and so the 
children escaped. | | eo 

He earned in the pruning season eighteen sous a day: after that . 
he hired out as a reaper, workman, teamster, or labourer. He did 
whatever he could find to do, His sister worked also, but what could 
she do with seven little children? It was a sad group, which misery 
was grasping and closing upon, little by little, There was a very 
severe winter ; Jean had no work, the family had no bread; literally, 
no bread, and seven children. S Mee. ee ee ot, Ae 
_.One Sunday night, Maubert Isabeau, the baker on the Place de- 
| *YEglise, in Favetolles was jist going to bed when he heard a violent. 


ay 
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blow against the barred wind@y af hisstoyy Eley fs ee ae ae, 


see an arm thrust through the aperture mre Dae cad ae 

on the glass. The arm card a ant iak CAG ee ee oe 
rushed out: the thief used his lugs vs sdiie on i mee aes 
and caught him, ‘The thief had thirswn yee ot 8 is a aa 


was still blee ding. It was Jean Valjean, 


All that hay ypened | m 1798, Jenn Valk testis phneute | 
See of t] ae for “burekure ab ecbs, . Ce, 

Te had a gun which he used as we ope at pe? aca & oe. 
i wis something aba punted Cr, ee bene, st ae ee 


natural prejudice against peswhers, Dire 
approaches very nearly toa the barre oe Vee 
the way, that there is veta ie prt letras Y 
the hideous assassin af the city, Tie peo re 
and the smiutgeler inthe miudiniaes rn - notte 
ferocious men, heemase they procites erp: 
the forest, and the sea, render mien scconer st 
but yet do nut destroy the ee 

Jean Valjean was foam) walta he bepress Poth a 


plicit pin aur civilisathan tere are be be ea 

the criminal law pronmeunees “nthe Wrei'a Boe 

ful moment is that in which ote ee Ree ae: gil es 
thinking heing for ever, foun Des PR 
in the alleys. 

On the | Dud of Apeil, 17, cher wa mites ir Boe 
vic tory af Montenntte, retiiewerd bar tie meyer, rise 
army of Italy, whem the necciye the [Mem feet tne | Pos 
dred, of the 2nd Flores vear 1V., oa Mi wegeupyee - Fate ey 
a“ ereat chant wits Aah at tlie Poe his Awe a 
this chain, Anoold tarohey ot he PH Bot WW ta ee Seek 
remembers this miscralle eam, ce ee eee ae ak 
fourth plinth in de nerth ample faces Marg tie et at 
like the rest, le seemed teamed re fo tharce a 
cept its horrer: probably there ars chose se: os a ar 
ideas of a poor hgnonant tia tectos thag ths ei ine 


cessive inthe penalty, Wale thee were wort lh aa each 
helind liis letel mivetings the boot bo tere cae ne aie 
“The tears choked lis words, nite dae oi! ‘ wAS aon 23 ae eae a + ie 
Aime to titties: “2 oscus a fran ‘pot Pabvredics” Tipe a cone es _ 
mas. he raised his rheht bua and lowered ip sc ee = ‘A hie 
was touching seven frail af tinea heaehe, ated at thes rane ae 
could gress that whatever fie hue lone, had per tye fe an atul abel 
sever little children, _ 
He was taken to Toulon, at which plice be arrived after a journey 
_af twenry-seven days, ont cart the chain ill about bia nee Ae 
Toniea ne was dressed ina real blouse, all bis past life wae etlaced, 
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aven to his name. He was no longer Jean Valjean: he was Nunwbder 
24,601. What became of the sister ? What became of the seven chil- 
dren ? Who troubled himself about that ? What becomes of the hat.d- 
ful of leaves of the young tree when it is sawn at the trunk ? 

It is the old story. These poor little lives, these creatures of God, 
henceforth without support, or guide, or asylum ; they passed away 
wherever chance led, who knows even? ach took a different path, 
it may be, and sank little by little into the chilling dark which en- 
gulfs solitary destinies ; that sullen gloom where are lost so many 
ill-fated souls in the sombre advance of the human race. They left 
that region; the church of what had been their village forgot them; 
the stile of what had been their field forgot them; after a few years 
in the galleys, even Jean Valjean forgot them. In that heart, in 
which there had been a wound, there was a sear ; that was all. During 
the time he was at Toulon, he heard but once of his sister ; that was, 
E think, at the end of the fourth year of his confinement. I do not 
know how the news reached hin: some one who had known him at 
home had seen his sister. She was in Paris, living in a poor street 
near Saint Sulpice, the Rue da Geindre, She had with her but one, 
child, the younrest, a little boy, Where were the other six? She arg 
not know herself, perhaps. Ivery morning she went to a bindery, 
No, 3 Rue du Sabot, where she was employed as a folder and book- 
stitcher. She bad to be there by six in the morning, long before the 
dawn in the winter, In the same building with the bindery, there was 
aschyol, where she sent her little boy, seven years old. As the school 
didnot open until seven, and she must heat her work at six, her boy 
had to wait in the yard an hour, until the school opened——an hour 
of cold and darkness in the winter, They would not Jet the child. 
wait in the bindery, heeause he was troublesome, they said. The 
workmen, as they passed in the morning, saw the poor little fellow 
sometines sitting on the pavement nodding with weariness, and 
often sleeping In the dark, crouched and bent over his basket. When 


it rained, an old woman, the portress, took pity or him; she let him 


come into her lodge, the furniture of which was only a pallet bed, 
a spinning-wheel, and two wooden chairs; and the little one slept 
there in a corner, hugying the cat to keep himself warm, At seven 
o'clock the sehaal opened and he went mm, That is what was told 
Jean Valjean. It was as if a window had suddenly been opened, 
looking upon the destiny of those he had loved, and then all was 
closed again, and he heard nothing more for ever. Nothing more 
caine to him; he had not seen them, never will he see them. again | 
and through the remainder of this sad history we shall not meet 
them again, ict | 
Near the end of this fourth year, his chance of liberty came to 
Jean Valjean. His comrades helped him as they always do in that. 
dreary place, and he escaped. He wandered two days in freedom 
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through the fields; if it is freedom to be hunted, to turn your hes 
each moment, to tremble at the least noise, to be afraid at every: 
thing, of the smoke of a chimney, the passing of a man, the bayiny 
of a dog, the gallop of a horse, the striking of a clock, ot the di 
because you see, and of the night because you do nots of the read, 
of the path, the bush, of sleep. During the evening of the second 
day he was retaken; he had neither eaten nor slept for thiriy-sis 
hours. The maritime tribunal extended his sentence three yeurs 
for this attempt, which made eight. In the sixth year dus tum at cs: 
cape came again; he tried it, but failed again. He did not answer iv 
roll-call, and the alarm cannon was fired. At mebt the peopde ot the 
vicinity discovered him hidden beneath the keel af a vesoch on the 
stocks ; he resisted the galley guard which seied him. Movite and 
resistance. This the provisions of the special code punished tw iv 
addition of five years, two with the double chain, thirteen vears, Che 
tenth year his turn came round again; he made anther atterypt 
with no better success. Three years for this new attempt, Sixteen 
years. And finally, I think it was in the thirteenth year, he mite 
yet another, and was retaken after an absence of only four heurs, 
Three years for these four hours. Nineteen years, ba Qeteber, ESTA, 
he was set at Jarge: he had entered in 1796 for having lroken a 
pane of glass, and taken a loaf of bread. 

This is a place for a short parenthesis, This is the second time, 
in is studies on the penal question and on the sentenees of thie hw, 
that the author of this book has met with the theft of alaad af 
bread as the starting-point of the ruin of a destiny, Claude Cinens 
stole a loaf of bread; Jean Valjean stole a loaf of hevads actish 
statistics show that in London starvation is the inumedinte esse 
of four thefts out of five. 

Jean Valjean entered the galleys sobbing and shudderiva + he 
went out hardened; he entered in despair: he went out sulle, 

~ What had been the life of this soul? 


VII 
THE DEPTHS OF DESPAIR 


Ler'us endeavour to tell, 

It is an imperative necessity that society should lonk fate psc 
things: they are its own work, ; 

He was, as we have said, ignorant: bat hie was net fibecite, The 
natural light was enkindled in him. Misfortune, which has ale: its 
illumination, added to the few rays that he had in his mind. | Neler 
the whip, under the chain, in the cell, jn fatigue, under the buriine 
sun of the galleys, upon the convict's hed of plank, he turned te his 
Own conscience, and he reflected, | a | | 
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He constituted himself a tribunal, 

He began by arraiguing himself, | | 

He recognised, that he was not an innocent man, unjustly 
punished, He acknowledged that he had coninitted an extreme and 
a blamable action; that the loaf perhaps would not have been re: 
fused him, had he asked for it; that at all events it would have been 
better to wait, either for pity, or for work; that it is not altogether 
an unanswerable reply to say: “could I wait when I was hungry ?” 
that, in the first place, it is very rare that any one dies of actual 
hunger; and that, fortunately or unfortunately, man is so made 
that he can suffer long and much, morally and physically, without 
dying; that he should, therefore, have had patience; that that 
would have been better even for those poor little ones ; that it was 
an act of folly in him, peor, worthless man, to seize society in all 
its strefeth, forcibly by the collar, and imagine that he could es- 
cape from misery by theft; that that was, at all events, a bad door 
for getting out of misery by which one entered into infamy; in 
short, that he had done wrong. : 

Then he asked himself: | 

Tf he were the only one who had done wrong in the course of his 
fatal history? [f, in the first place, it were not a grievous thing that 
he, a workman, should have been in want of work; that he, an in- 
dustrious man, should have lacked bread. If, moreover, the fault 
having been committed and avowed, the punishment had not been 
savage and excessive, If there were not a greater abuse, on the part ' 
of the law, in the penalty, than there had been, on the part of the 
guilty, in the crime. If there were not an excess of weight in one of 
the scales of the balance—on the side of the expiation, If the dis- 
charge of the penalty were not the effacement of the crime; and if | 
the result were not to reverse the situation, to replace the wrong 
of the delinquent by the wrong of the repression, to make a victim. _ 
of the guilty, and a creditor of the debtor, and actually to put the 
right on the side of him who had violated it. If that penalty, taken in 
connection with its successive extensions for his attempts to escape, 
had not at last come to be a sort of outrage of the stronger on the 
weaker, a crim? of society towards the individual, . crime which 
was committed afresh every day, a crime which had endured for’ 
nineteen years, aes tt 

He questioned himself if human society could have the tight 
alike to crush its members, in the one case by its unreasonable care- 
lessness, and in the other by its pitiless care ; und to keep a poor man 
for ever between a lack and an excess, a lack of work, an excess of 
punishment, - | , | ee 

If. it were not outrageous that society should treat with such rigid 
 precusion those of its members who were most. poorly endowed. in: 
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the distribution of wealth that ehanee fot tos ce, 
therefore, most worthy of indulgener, 
These questions asked and devples, 
sentenced it. 
He sentenced it to his hatred. . 
He made it responsible for the doom whos bee, 
and promised himself that he, perkays, w: ae te A aa 
to call it ta an account, He deelsyed of: tee 
equity between the injury that he bi ene 


roof 8 


a 1 
i, aoptp By gs her ow 
pak ‘ ae (Eee ‘ 


that had been committed an hn: fae Se 
punishment was not, really, an iemiter, oat! 


it was an iniquity, 
Anger may he foolish amd aber tos ete mane 


in the wrongs but aman mever feels ease 
he is at bottom right. feat Valjean fcr eu. . 

And then, human seetety Aied dene Perce tig Sen 
had he seen anything of ler, bathe wrathcis tawe wo 
justice, and which she shaws pethoce whos be 
man had ever touched its daypo ter dra bone Ve ee ta, Rie 
men had been by blows, Newer, ioe becietyes me 
since lhis sister, ever hid lee fatto octerte: wee oe ob le oe cee, 
ora kine regard, Dhroamh sacigioe oi cuter he ee Te 


little to the cunvierion, Par late woo ee ae 

he was the vanquished, He dhol avaaee eter oboe be ee 

to sharpen it in the galleys guel ta titee cower ft wee Sor awe 
There was at Teulor andpod ter fae per er. ae le 

some not very skilful fries, where the sone a conte. 

were taught ta stely af these PROP IETS ay Were Woo bie cy oe 

—of the willing ones, He weit teseltecl at fons. col lease ee 

write, and cipher, Tle fely that te tuctegse la belo we: 

strengthen his hatred, Cinder certaargin sects esc ste ta e 

enlightenment nmi serve ie tallsang gence. he es 

Tt is sad to tell: but after haves tnd wscetec whe teh topes! 

his misfortunes, he tried Providetwe wha create fo cecet, ef 

condemmed it also, | a 

Thus, daring those nineteen gears of torture act avers ted 
this soul rise and fall st the sie tune. Doh eritecret on coe oe 

side, and darkness on the other, , a 

: Jean Valjean Wis not, We have sern, of anesil patace dbcs hayes 

was still right wher he arrived atthe palleva, Whole there be Bs 

denned society, and felt that be became wackes!: he cotdesseed 

Providence, and felt that he heeame impiows, __ 
- is eee not te reflect for a moment here. 

| sry arene paar ea paneasaie frean tep tes bed. 

the soul be changed to kee 2 Ee aul wicked by mat) (oan 
a Keep pace ‘vith its destiny, and becane evil 
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when its destiny is evil? Can the heart became disterted and con- 
tract deformities and infirmivies that are incurable, under the pres- 
sure of disproportionate woe, like the vertebral calunm under a tee 
heavy brain? ds there net tnevery humate soul: was there not in the 
particular seul of Jean Valjean, a primitive spark, a divine clement, 
incorruptible inthis world, immortal in the next, whieh ean be de- 
veloped by good, kindled, Hit up, and made resplendently radiant, 
and which evil can never entirely extinguish, 

Grave and obseure questions, to the last of which every physi- 
ologist would probably, without hesitation, have answered mo, had 
he seen Vorlon, during the hours of rest, whieh te Jean Valjean 
were botrs of thoneht, this gloomy wiullevestive, seated], with folded 
arms, upon the dar of seme windlass, the end of lis chain stuck 
intedis pocket that i ivdit net drag, sertoius, silent, and thenghtfal, 
apaimtabood the law which views ian with wrath, condemtued by 
civilisation which views heaven with severity, | 

Certiindy, we will net eenecal it, sucha physielogist would live 
seen in Joan Vidljean an irremiediahle mibserys he would perhaps 
have Taneritedd the ciseuse oeeasioned by the haw but he would not 
event have atlemptedd aeare she wend lurve turned! fram the sight 
Of the caverns wiieb he woudl liave helehd in thar souls and, lke 
Dente at the gite of Pell, he wonkd lave wiped ont from that ex- 
istenee the word which the finger af God has nevertheless written 
pen the brow of every mane dope! 

Was that state of mind which we have attempted to analyse as 
perfectly elenr te Jean Vidjean as we have tried to render it te our 
readers ? Lid Jean Valjean distinctly see, after their formation, and 
hil he elistinetty seen, while they were forming, all the elements of 
which his moral misery was nade ap? Ped dis rude and unlettered 
min tiken avennie account of the succession of ideas by which he 
hid, step by step, risen and fallen, tlhe had reached that mourn fil 
pline which for so many years already had marked the internal: 
horizon of his mind? Had he a clear consciousness of all that was 
ainsi: within him, and of all that was moving him ? ‘This we dare 
notaffirm; we do not, in fret, helieve i. Joan Valjean was too igno- 
rant, even after so much il fortune, for nice diserimination in these 
matters, At times he did not even know exactly what were his feel- 
ings. Joan Valjean was in the dark ; he suffered in the dark ; he hated 
in the dark; we might say that he hated in his own sight. He lived 
constantly in the darkness, groping blindly and as in a dream, Only, 
at intervals, there broke over him suddenly, from within or from 
without, a shock of anger, an overflow of suffering, a quick pallid 
flash which lit up his whole soul, and showed all around him, before 
-and behind, in the glare of a hideous light, the fearful Precipices 
and the sombre perspectives of his fate. 
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‘The flash passed away; the night fell, and wher wie a 0 Phe ue 
longer knew. cee ee eee ae 

The peculiarity of punishment of this kind, in waa fee 
pitiless, that is to say, what is brutalising, prosdoapnnites, fd be 
form little by little, by a slow stupetaetion, a mat asta ats atic 
sometimes into a wild beast. Jean Valjean’s repentec: aise ov ninte 
attempts to escape are enough te prove tUsiat shih bs Che od Seah pees 
of the law upon a human soul, Jean Valjean fee? renew fas 
tempts, so wholly useless and foolish, as often ibs at so ag 
offered, without one moment's themeht cf thee peal ot es oes 
perience already undergone. Ely esenprd willly, [eecusw ot tice 
his cage-door open. Instinct said to fia UT Awas 20 Beas ta 
him: “Stay!” Bat before a femphidion secmbcahy, fess pce es 
stinct alone remained, The beast alone was hades, When ke a. 
taken, the new severities that were Pitlicted) mpeue fre at ty te te 
him still more fierce. 


+e 


We must not omit one cirenmstinee, whieh de Hla its pose a 
strength he far surpassed all the other mnaniis of Dicey AT aa 
work, at twisting a eable, or turning: aowitetice, Pew Vavseat wb 

a een eo 


Wok a 
Deeg Me Rite Wo 45s 


equal to four men. He would sometinin Isat te! 
weights ott his hack, and world weensbaniliy uot the posted aul ts 


called a jack, or what was called inetd Pregoh ates cod who 
came the name, we may say by the way, ed the bee Motos cen 


near the Halles of Paris. THis eompades Ived pkrators: face Joon 
the Jack. At one time, while the haleany ef the Cite Hatind foo 5 
was undergoing repairs, one of Puged's aelmitite sarvatihs who's 
support the baleony, slipped from its phice, andl was mecnt ber by, 
when Jean Valjean, who happened) te he there, held up oo tes 
shoulder till the workmen came, 

~ His suppleness surpassed his strength, Certain vensiets, ala oss 
planning escape, have developed a vertidde svirner af strony ac! 
skill combined,—the science of the muscles, A qasstertesia oo ten 
of statics is practised throughent hiily hy prisaticns, whee are rherts 
ally envying the birds anel flies, “To site a well, god fe tind a feo 
hold where you could hardly see a projection, was play far Dean Val 
jean, Given an angle in a wall, with the tenstots af bis bach ated fies 
knees, with elbows anc hands braced against the rough fare of the 
stone, he would ascend, as if by magic, toa third story, Semetines 
he climbed up in this manner to the ranf of the galleys, | 

He talked but little, and never laughed. Some extreme emotion 

was required to draw from hin, ance or twice a vear, That lnyubricts 
sound of the convict, which is like the echo of a demon’s laugh “Ts 
chose who saw him, he seemed to be absurhed in continually looking 
apon something terrible. : —— 
He was absorhed, in fact. 7 | ; 
Through the diseased perceptions of an incomplese nature and a 
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smothered intelligence, he vaguely felt that a monstrous weight was 
ever him. In that pallid and sullen shadow in which he crawled, 
whenever he turned his head and endeavoured to raise his eves, he 
saw, with mingled rage and terror, forming, massing, and miount- 
ing up out of view above him with horrid escarpments, a kind of 
frightful acctumulation of things, of laws, of prejudices, of men, 
ind of acts, the outlines of whieh escaped him, the weight of whieh 
sppilled hina and which was no other than that prodigious pyranid 
chat we call evilisation, Pere and there in that shapeless and crawl- 
Ing Tass, sometimes near at hand, sometimes afar otf, and pon 
iaceessible ladehts, he distinguished seme group, seme detail 
vividly clear, here the jailer with his stall, here the gemini with 
his sword, yonder the mitred archbishep; and an high, ia sort of 
blaze of glory, the emperor crowned and resplendent. [tb scemed to 
him that these distant splendours, far from dissipating his night, 
made ait blacker ened more deathly, AU this, Inws, prejudices, acts, 
men, things, went aul eameabeve him, according to the complicated 
and qitsteriots movement that Ged iinpresses pon civilisition, 
marching aver hind and crushing hin with an idescribably tranquil 
eruclty and iesorible indifference, Sons sank to the Bettum of 
possihle misfortune, and nafertunate men last in the lowest depths, 
Where they are is hanger seen, the rejected of the law, feel upon 


their hewuds the whale weight of that hunian society, so formidable 


to him who is without it, so cerriile te hin: who is heneath it, 
lnstvh a situation Jean Valjean mused, and what could he the 
nature Of his reflections ? 
Pfaamillet seed wneder amillstone had thorghts, doubtless it would 
think what Jean Valjean though. | 
All these things, realities full of speetres, phiantusmageria full of 
realiges, hited atdast produced within hina condition which was al- 
most Inexpressible, | an 
semetimes inthe midst of his work in the galleys he would stap, 
and begin tathink, His reasen, more mature, aml, at the same time, _ 
perturbed more than formerly, would revolt, All that had hap- 
pened to hin would appear absurd ; all that surrounded him would 
appear tinpassible, He would say to himself: “it is a dream.” He 
would look at the jailer standing a few steps from him; the jailer, _ 
would seem to be a phantom; all at once this phantom woul give | 
him a blow with a stick, | “ , 
For him the external world had scarcely an existence. It would 


be almost true to say that for Jean Valjean there was no sun, no 


beautiful summer days, no radiant sky, no fresh April dawn, Some 
dim window light was all that shone in his soul, 


_ To sum up, in conclusion, what can be summed up and reduced 


to positive results, of all that we have been showing, we will make — 
sure only of this, that in the course of nineteen years, Jean Val 
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jean, the inoffensive pruner ef Payeradies, tla terre gates Lave 
of Toulon, had become onpalde, thanks te tha terra ce ob 


celved in the gallews, of rworspawtes sermon be “ 

premeditated action, Palla vaehitess, aoa tea toa ros | 

for the wreng die hel sutfered psec les se et te pr ate 
act, disetussed by his comactenve, tine potdore Sacer we the hale 
idegs which sneha fate willdve. flr poeiesthe ope Ste ok 
the three successive plases pecwle hk pasar ot aces vo 
limited--reason, will, aint aletiisey fle hota. i 


indignation, Hittermess vel meth oo idewye BR GAS SG et 


reaction even agoiitst the gaol, the tae aed the toe le of yang 
such there are, The beiniue os web athe end fad eh rey 


was hatred of daamaan daw that barred whaboat an he coe ce bat 
in its growth by osomie previdertial avert bee gee kb eet taon 
lime, hatred of soviety, thet hatred et the honun race an than 
hatred of creation, nub reseals stadia vagege ae foanee ae. 
sire to injure seme diving becag, ttanatters potwho fo the rca, 
port was right which deserted lean Valjean as a cy doe or cnas 
gti, | 

From your ta venar His sont had wathered gnore WT ge OC ae 
hart fatally, With this wilicter! heart, he haba cis rve Woe dur 
left the valleys, het had wot shee atear por ganetren Seats, 

& 


Vu 
THE WATERS AND TILE ndtageow 


A MAN overboard ! 
What matters i lthe ships Hors nit stor. The wand ts bhowene that 
dark ships Ms] keep mn her thestraci reared byte faasere wit 7 
The FILE disappears, then PAP pears | he plunges amd gases ae Attt ty 
the surface, he calls, he stretches out dss hands they beagey bie ‘ig ft 
the ship, staggering under tie yale, is steaming evety cue the 
sailors ane PRISCA see the drowning FUELED Pte dangers : his fovacs " 
able head is but a ae in the vastnesa of the billows | 
He hurls cries of despair inte the depths, What a spectre in that 
disappearing sail! He looks upon it, he fords Upon wowith freney 
It moves away; it grows dim: it diminishes, He wae there bat jin 
now, he was one of the crew, he went and came tpoats the cles ke with 
the rest, he had his share of the air and of the sunhght, he was ~ 
living man. Now, what bas become of him? He oliparent he fell: 
and it ts finished, _ 
He 18 in the monstrous deep, He has nothing uruder his feet but the 
| yieldin » fleeing element, ‘The waves, torn aml scattered by thes 
oe vse round him hideously ; the rolling of the abyss bears him 
long; shreds of water are flying about his head: populace of waves 
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spit upon him; confused openings half swallow him; when he 
sinks he catches glimpses of yawning precipices full of darkness; 
fearful unknown vegetations seize upon him, bind his feet, and 
draw hin to themselves; he feels that he is becoming the great 
deep; he makes part of the foam; the billows toss hind from one to 
the other; he tastes the bitterness ; the greedy ocean is eager to de- 
vour him; the monster plays with his agony, It seems as if all this 
were liquid hate. | 

Ile tries to defend himself; he tries to sustain himself; he 
strugeles; he swims, [fe---that poor strength that fails so soon——he 
combats the unfading, 

But yet he struggles, 

Where now ts the ship? Far away yonder. Hardly visible in the 
pallid gloom of the horizon, | 

The wind blows tu gusts; the billows overwhebn him. He raises 
his eves, but sees only the livid clouds, He, in his dying agony, 
makes part of this immense insanity of the sea. Ele is tortured to 
his death by its immeasurable madness, He hears sounds, which 
are strange to miman, sounds which seen: te come not from earth, but 
from some frightful realm beyond, 

‘There are birds in the clouds, even as there are angels above Hu- 
man distresses, but what can they do for him? They fly, sing, 
float, while he is gasping. 

He feels that he is buried at once hy those two infinities, the ocean 
and the sky; the one is a tomb, the other a pall. 

Night deseends, he has been swimming for hours, his strength 
is almost exhausted; that ship, that far off thing, where there were 
men, is gone; he is alone in the terrible glouoni of the abyss; he. 
sinks, he strains, he struggles, he feels beneath him the shadowy 
monsters of the unseen; he shouts. 

Men are no more, Where is God? 

He shouts, Help! Help! He shouts incessantly, 

Nothing in the horizon, Nothing in the sky. : 

He implores the blue vault, the waves, the rocks; all are deaf, 
He supplicates the tempest; the imperturable tempest obeys only 
the infinite. oS 

Around him are darkness, storm, solitude, wild and uncon-. 
scious tumult, the ceaseless tumbling of the fierce waters: within 
him, horror and exhaustion, Keneath him the engulfing abyss, No | 
resting place. He thinks of the shadowy adventures of. hia life 
less body in the limitless gloom. The biting cold paralyses him. 
His hands clutch spasmodically, and grasp at nothing. Winds, 
clouds, whirlwinds, blasts, stars, all useless! What shall he do? 
He yields to despair; worn out, he seeks death; he no longei'. 
resists; he gives himself up; he abandons the contest, and he 3 
rolled away into the dismal depths of the abyss for ever. 
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Society, the state, in reducing his savings, had robbed him by 
wholesale, Now it was the turn of the individual, who was robbing 
him by retail, 
Liberation is not deliverance. A convict may leave the galleys 
behind, but not his condemnation. 
This was what befell him at Grasse. We have seen how he was 
- received at D——-, 


».4 
THE MAN AWAKES 


As the cathedral clock struck two, Jean Valjean awoke. 

What awakened him was, too god a bed, For nearly ty igty 
years he had not slept ina bed, and, although he had not undré@S¥ed, 
the sensation was too nevel not to disturb his sleep. 

He had slept something more than four hours. Fis fatigue had 
passed away, Fle was not accustomed to give many hours to repose. . 

He opened his eves, and looked for a moment into the obscurity 
about hin, then he closed them to go to sleep agam. 

When many diverse sensations have disturbed the day, when 
the mind is preoccupied, we can fall asleep once, but not a second 
time, Sleep comes at first much more readily than it comes again, 
Such was the case with Jean Valjean. Ne could not get to sleep 
apaia, and so he began to think, 

He was in one of those moods in which the ideas we have in our 
cainds are perturbed, ‘There was a kind of vague ebb and flow in his 
brain, His oldest and his latest memories Heated about pell mell, 
and crossed each other confusedly, losing their own shapes, swell- 
ing heyond measure, then disappearing all at once, as if ina muddy 
and troubled stream, Many thoughts came to him, but there was one 
which continually presented itself, and which drove away all others. 
What that thought was, we shall tell directly. He had noticed the 
six silver plates and the large ladle that Madame Magloire had put 
on the table. | 3 | | 

Those six silver plates took possession of him. There they were, 
within a few steps. At the very moment that he passed through the 
middle room to reach the one he was now in, the old servant was 
placing them in a little cupboard at the head of the bed. He had 
marked that cupboard well: on the right, coming from the dining-_ 
room, They were solid; and old silver. With the big ladle, they 
would bring at least two hundred francs, double what he had got — 
for nineteen years’ labour. True; he would have got more if the ~ 
“government” had not “robbed” him. =. oe 

His mind wavered a whole hour, and a long ome, in fluctuation _ 
and in etruggle. The clock struck three. He opened Ins eyes, rose up 
hastily in.Bed, reached out his arm and felt lls haversack, which — 
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he had put into the corner of the alcove, then he theust ont his Tens 
and placed his feet on the ground, and found himself, be brew tea 
how, seated on his bed. | 7 
He remained for some time lost in thought ia that atime, wih 
would have had a rather ominous look, had any one seon hier there 
in the dusk—he only awake in the slumbering house, MTbat cree Tee 
stooped down, took off his shoes, and put thent seftly nye this piuat 
in front of the bed, then he resumed his thinking postuve, armed woe 
still again. 
In that hideous meditation, the ideas which we tive been pdr 
ing out, troubled his brain without consine, eufered. denorted, ree 
- turned, and became a sort of weight upon him sand then he ther he, 
tOgiene knew not why, and with that mechanical obstinnaey that te 
i oe reverie, of a convict named Brevet, whem he Had brews i" 
the galleys, and whose trousers were only held up hy asdnecte heads 
cotton suspender. The checked pattern of that stasperfer camie coy 
tinually before his mind, 

Fle continued in this situation, and would perkigis have retmudoi! 
there until daybreak, if the clock had not strnek the qnerter or the 
half-hour. The clock seemed to say to hime: “Cente ste 

He rose to his feet, hesitated for a moment lomuer, and istered 
all was still in the house; he walked straight and cantiotats tawards 
the window, which he could discern, The misht was tet veryoddigh s 
there was a full moon, across whieh large clouds were Petytrsy frees 
fore the wind. This produced alternations af light anf sduale, capt scaf« 
doors eclipses and illuminations, ane inedsurs a hirl eat vlunner, 
This glimmer, enough to enable him te find his way, visitas wath 
the passing clouds, resembled that sort of livid lid. whadi falls 
through the window of a dungeon hefore whieh men are babe 
and repassing. On reaching the window, Jew Valiean exuniiiet 
It had no bars, opened into the garden. and wos fast efiend, savecas tire 
to the fashion of the country, with a littl: weds: only, Heaapenert at: 
but as the cold, keen air rushed into the roon, he chiset it ASU Wat 
mediately. Te looked into the garden with that absorbed fooh which 
studies rather than sees, ‘lhe garden was eneheses) with: whith wall, 

quite low, and readily scaled, Bevord, against the shy, hie utis. 
tinguished the tops of trees at equal distances Apart, which shaw ed 
that this wall separated the garden from an avenue of a dane 
planted with trees, - 

~ When he had taken this observation, he turned like a nian whose 
mind is made up, went to his aleove, took his haversavk, opened it, 
fumbled in it, took ont something: which he rid upen the hed, put 
his shoes into one of his pockets, tied up his himdle, swung it tipooany hays 
shoulders, put on his cap, and pulled the vizor down over his eves. 
felt for his stick, and went and put it in the corner of the windew, 
then returned to the bed, and resolutely took up the object which 
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he had latd on it. Pt looked Hke a short iron bar, pointed at one 
end like a spear. 

It would have been hard to distinguish in the darkuess for what 
use this piece of fron had been made. Could it bea lever? Could it 
be aclub? 

In the day-time, it world have been seen to be nothing but a 
miner's drill At that tine, the convicts were sometimes employed 
in quarrying stone on the Tigh hills that surround Toulon, and 
they often had miners’ tools in their possession, Miners’ drills are 
of solid iron, terminating at the lawer end iua point, by means of 
which they are stink into the rack, | 

tle took the drill tn lis right iand, and holding his breath, with 
stealthy steps, he moved towards the door of the next room, agbich 
was the bishop's, as we know. On reaching the deur, he fo i 
unlatehed, “The bishop had not closed it, 


Nf 
WILAT TLE DOES 


Juan VALsEAN listened, Not a sound, 

Efe paursdieed thee eles, 

He pushed it lichily with the end of his finger, with the stealthy 
and timorous carefulness of acat. The door vielded to the pressure 
with a silent, imperceptible movement, which made the opening a 
little wider, 

He waited ao montent, and then pushed the door again more 
boldly, | 

It yieleler] peradually and silently, The opening was now wide 
enough for hint to pass through; but there was a stall table neat 
the door which with it formed a troublesome angle, and which barree 
the entrance, 

Jean Valjean saw the obstacle, At all hazards the opening must 
be made still wider, 

He so determined, and pushed the door a third. time, barder than: 
before, This time a rusty hinge suddenly sent out inte the darkness 
aharsh and prolonged creak, | | 

Jean Valjean shivered, ‘Phe noise of this hinge sounded in his ears. 
as clear ail terrible as the trumpet of the Judgment Day. | | 

Inthe fantastic exaggeration of the first moment, he almost ima- — 
gined that this hinge had become animate, and suddenly endowed 
with a terrible life ; and that it was barking like a dog to warn every- 
par. and rouse the sleepers, | 7 

He stopped, shuddering and distracted, and dropped from his_ 
tiptoes to his feet. He felt the pulses of his temples beat like trip-_ 

hammers, and it appeared to him that his breath came from his chest | 
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hefore the hed the eluted brake as a pempeo cle. ce lotus ef ge. one 
Heht crossing the high wikow, ptt ty foot wei che ha th nts 
wile face, THe slept tranynilly, Ele wae abst catered dee oD 
though in hed, on aevountiod phe yollosdt of tie dower ipo, wethy 
a dark wollen gourmet which cesere bas tens te Gee we dfbs 
het bad fallen en the palloay dat thie ug cuthed wttonte af starter : 
aver the side af the bed hang bis iad, ortansented with the pastoral 
ring, and which had done seas gol deeds, oc gasy pots aa és 
His entire countenance was Ht npowith sg wayuie pagtecton ade ontent, 
hope, and happiness, it casmtiore Hance stale atic wot a tastier, 
On his forehead rested the indtseribable reflection of an unseen beche, 
The souls of the upright in sleep have vision ofa mysteries heave ets, 
A reflection from this heaven shone upon tie bisheps, 

Bat it was alse at luminous transparcney, for this heaven was 
within him; this heaven was his conscience, 3 
_ At the Instant when the moonbeam overlay, se to speak, this in 
ward radiance, the sleeping bishop appeared ‘as if'in a halo. Rar it 
was very mild, and veiled in an ineffable twilight. The meouncin the 
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sky, nature drowsing, the garden without a pulse, the quiet house, 
the hour, the moment, the silence, added something strangely sol- 
eran and unutterable to the venerable repose of this man, and en- 
veloped his white locks and his closed eyes with a serene and ma- 
jestic glory, this face where all was hope and confidence—this old 
man’s head and infant's slumber, 

There was something of divinity almost in this man, thus uncon- 
sciously august, 

Jean Valjean was in the shadow with the iron drill in his hand. 
erect, motionless, terrified, at this radiant figure. Fle had never seen 
anything comparable to it. This confidence filled him with fear. The 
moral world has no greater spectacle chan this; a troubled and rest- 
less conscience on the verge of committing an evil deed, conte niglt- 
ing the sleep of a good man. er 

This sleep in this solitude, with a neighbour such as he, contained 
a touch of the sublime, which he felt vaguely but powerfully. 

None could have told what was within him, not even limself, To 
attempt to realise it, the utmost violence must be imagined in the 
presence of the must extreme mildness, In his fare nothing could be 
distinguished with certainty. [t was a sort of haggard astonishment. 
Fe saw it; that was all, But what were his thoughts; 1t would have 
been impossible to guess, It was elear that he was moved and 
agitated, But of what nature was this emotion ? , 

He did not remove his eyes from the old man. The only thing 
which was plain fron his attitude and his countenance was a strange 
indecision, You would have said he was hesitating between two 
realms, that of the doomed and that of the saved, He appeared ready 
either to cleave this skull, or to kiss this. hand, 

Ina few moments he raised his left hand slowly to his forehead 
and took off his hat; then, letting his hand fall with the same slow- 
ness, Jean Valjean resumed his contemplations, his cap in his left 
ae his elulyin his right, anc his hair bristling on his fierce-looking 
rend, | , 
Under this frightful gaze the bishop still slept in profoundest 
peace, | | 

The erucifix above the mantelpiece was dimly visible in the moon- — 
light, apparently extending its arms towards both, with a benedic~ — 
tion for one and a pardon for the other, 7 a 

Suddenly Jean Valjean put on his cap, then passed quickly, with- 
out looking at the bishop, along the bed, straight to the cupboard 
which he perceived near its head ; he raised the drill to force the lock ; 
the key was in it; he opened’ it; the first thing he saw was the basket 
of silver, he took it, crossed the room with hasty stride, carelesa of 
noise, reached the door, entered the oratory, took his stick, stepped. 
out, put the silver in his knapsack, threw away the basket, ran 
across the garden, leaped over the wall like atiger, and fled. 
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THE BISHOP AT WORK 
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TuHeE next day at sunrise, Monseigneur [ienvenu was walkin 

garden. Madame Magloire ran towards hint quite feooute ber eh, 
“Monseigneur, monsecigneur,” cried she, “does yor ceraices. 

know where the silver basket is ?” 

“Yes,” said the bishop. 

“God be praised!” said she, “T did not know what last bev ed 
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it. 

The bishop had just found the basket ona dlewer-led, Please fb 
to Madame Magloire and said: “Vhere tt ta” | 

“Yes,” said she, “but there is nothine in it, Vhe silver 2" 

“Ah!” said the bishop, “ it is the silver then that treaties coc | 
do not know where that is.” 

“Good heavens! it is stulen. That man whe eame last nih stale 
cag | 

And in the twinkling of an eve, with all the eutling af wih dr her 
age was capable, Madame Magloire ran to the orn weet ico the 
alcove, and came back to the bishop, The bistyq: wos fates weet: 
some sadness over a cochlearia des Guilloms, whieh the baer fad 
broken in falling. He looked up at Marhae Mordire'’s env: 

“Monseigneur, the man has gone! the silver is atelier! 

While she was uttering this exclamation her eves fell caesar aiaetes 
of the garden where she saw traces af an esvalmle, A egeetone cf 
the wall had been thrown down, 

_ “See, there is where he got out she Jumped tate Cocheetlen Lyre, 
The abominable fellow! he his stolen aur silver £° 

The bishop was silent for a moment, then raising his wri eve $; 
he said mildly to Madame Magloire: | 

“Now fired, did this silver belony to us 2” 

Madame Magloire did not answers after a moruenp var Ya te a 
ontinued : : | 
_ “Madame Magloire, T have for along time wren fully willyieh| 
this silver ; it belonged to the poor, Who was this iean? 0 peop gs at 
evidently.” 

“Alas! alas!" returned Madame Magloire. “It is wot on ais ye 
count or mademoiselle’s ; it is all the same tous. Hat it js on your “ 
monseigneur, What is monsieur going to eat from new?" 
| The bishop looked at her with amazement: 

“How so! have we no tin plates?" 

Madame Magloire shrugged her shoulders, 

“Tin smells,” | 

“Well, then, iron plates.” | , : 

Madame Magloire made an expressive Resture, 
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“Tron tastes.” 

“Well,” said the bishop, “then, wooden plates.” 

Tna few minutes he was breakfastiag at the satue table at which 
Jean Valjean sal the night heforce, WI hile break f: asting, Movselgneur 

Zierventt pleasantly remarked to his sister who said nothing, and 
Madame Magloire who was grumbling to herself, that there was 
really none ed ever of wooden spouter fork to dip apiece of bread 
into a cup of milk. 

“Was there ever such an idea?" said Madame Magloire to her- 
self, as she went backwards and forwards: “tu take in a man like 
that, and to pive lima hed beside limos aned wet what a blessing it 
was that he did nothing but steal! hy, my stars lit mmakes the chills 
run over me when TE think of in!" 

Just as the Drother and sister were rising froma dee table, there 
was akuock at the door, 

“Comedn” sant the bishop. 

The door opencd A strane, fleree ei appeared on the thresh 
ald. Vhree men were Lokling a fourth by the eallar, The three men 
were gendarmes tthe fourth Jean Valpean, 

A brigadier of gendarnies, who appeared to head the group, was 
near the door, He advanced towards the hishep, giving a military 
salute. 

“Monseiguear,” Het lige 

At this werd Jean Valjean, whe was sullen and seemed entirely 
cast down, raised his hend with a stupetied air 

“Monseignenr | he nurtured, “the hit is nat the eure? 

“Silence !" said a gendarme, “Gt is mouseiuneur, the bishop,” 

In the menting Monsieur Bienvenu had approached as quickly 
as his preat age permitted: 

“Ah, there you are!" said he, looking towards Jean Valjean, “1 
am glad to see you, Buti) gave you the candlestie ks also, which are 
silver Hike the rest, and would bring two fuindred frances, W hy clic 
you not take them along with your plates?" 

Jean Valjean opened his eyes and looked at the bishap with an 

expression which ne hiavin tonne could describe, 

“Moanseigneur,” said the heigadier, “then what this man said was 
true? We met him. | le was going like aman whe was running away, 
and we arrested! him 3 in order ta sec, He had this silver.” 

“And he told you,” interrupted the bishop, with a smile, “that it 
had been given him hy a good old priest with whont he had passed 
the night, I see itall. And you brought him back here ? it is all a mis- 
take.” 

“Tf that i is so,” said the brigadier, “we can let him go.” 

“Certainly,” replied the bisho 

~The _—_—- released ai Vat jean, who shrank back 7 
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“Ts it true that they let me go?” he said ina voive alinosi tnartot. 
late, as if he were speaking in his sleep. a . 

“Yes! you can go, Do you net understand 2° raked a setioarinc, 

“My friend,” said the bishop, “before you go away, lere are your 
candlesticks; take them.” 

He went to the mantelpiece, took the two candlestick age best 
them to Jean Valjean. The two women beheld the aetien wit at a 
word, or gesture, or look, that might disturb the fascuits 

Jean Valjean was trembling in every Tinih, Ele tual tae tweens 
sticks mechanically, and with a wild appearance, - 

“Now,” said the Bishop, “go m pence. By the wey. gay troend, 
when you come again, you need not caine thromeh Coe eer crea, Vea 
can always come inand go cut by the front dear, [tis howe cane 
with a latch, day or night.” 

Then turning to the gendarines, he said: 

“Messicurs, you can retire.” The ceneurmes withdrew, 

Jean Valjean frlt like aman whois fustabout te fame, 

The bishop approached him, and said, ina daw were: 

“Forget not, never forget that you have proaniiscd tan foteac hits 
silver to become an honest man.” 

Jean Valjean, who had no reelection af this prone o, 

founded. The bishop had laid mach stress upon ther weeds se he 
uitered them. He continued, solemnly : 

“Jean Valjean, my brother: vor belay ne denver to ess ba 
good. It is your soul that Lami buying for you, Pwitheecwe pe lec 
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dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and Pedve rfid 


NUT 
PETIT GERVAIS 


Jean VALJEAN went out of the city as if he wertersenapine, le raate 
all haste to ges into the open country, taking the fied lage. ant Se 
paths that offered, without notieiny that he woe evere done nt peo 
tracing his steps. Pe wandered thus all the nerdes, Pe foal eaten 
nothing, but he felt no hunver. He was the prey of amalitide of seu 
sensations, Te felt somewhat anny, he kriew net geeadret at ng. 
He could not have told whether he were touched or femadiaced, 
i here came over him, at times, a strane reletigms whirls he AY Laghe 
gled with, and to which he opposed the lrurdenine rt his Post Parity 
years. This condition wearied him. He saw, with tisaputerinde een 
within him that species of frightfal calm whicls the in justice ot his 
fate had given him. He asked himself whit shonhl replace OM 
times he woukd really have liked! better to le in priser weit the: 
_gendarmes, and that things had not happened thus t that would hace 
given him Jess agitation, Although the season was well advances, 
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there were yet here and there a few late flowers in the hedges, the 
odour of which, as it metlhim in his walk, recalled the memories of 
his childhood. These memories were almost insupportable, it was 
so long sitee they had oceurred to hin, 

Unspeakable thoughts thus gathered in his mind the whole day. 

As the sun was sinking towards the horizon, lengthening the 
shadow on the ground of the smallest pebble, Jean Valjean was 
seated behind a thicket ina large reddish phan, an absolute desert. 
There was no hortzon but the Alps, Not even the steeple of a village 
chureh, Jean Valjean might have been three leavues fram 1)——, 
A. hy-path whieh crossed the plain passed a few steps from the 
thicket. | 

In the midst of this meditation, which would have heightened 
not a little the frightful etfeet of his rags to any one who might have 
met lim, he heard a joyous sound. 

He turned his head, and sew coming along the path alittle Savoy- 
ard, a dozen years ald, singing, with his hurdveurdy at his side, and 
his marmot box on his back, 

One of those pleasant and gay youngsters who go fron place to 
place, with their knees sticking through their trousers. 

Always singing, Che boy stopped from time te time, and played at 
tossing Up seme pleces of money that he had in his hand, probably 
his whole fortune, Anwng them there was one forty-sous piece. 

The hoy stepped by the side of the thicket without seeing Jean 
Valjean, and toxseel up his handful of sous; until this time he had 
skilfully caught the whole of them upon the back of his hand, 

This time the farty-sonus pieee eseaped him, and rolled towards 
the thicket, near Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean put Tis fuot wpen it, 

The boy, however, had followed the piece with his eve, and had 
seen where it went, 

Heawas not frightened, and walked straight te the man, 

it was an entirely solitary plaice. Farias the eve could reach there 
was tie one on the plain of in the path, Nothing could be heard, but 
the faint cries ofa flock af birds of passage, that were flying across 
the sky atan tnunense heyht, Phe child turned his back to the sun, 
which made his hair ike threads of gold, and fushed the savage face 
of Jean Valjean witha lurid glow, 

“Monsieur,” said the little Saveyard, with that childish confidenoe 
which is made up of ignorance and innocence, “my piece PP 

“What is your name?” said Jean Valjean, : 

“Petit Gervais, monsieur.” 

“Get out,” said Jean Valjean. . 

“Monsieur,” continued the bay, “give me my piece.” 
7 a Valjean dropped his head and did not answer. 

The child began again; oe a 
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“My piece, monsieur !" 
Jean Valjean’s eve renutiicad tisisl oi the reas. 
‘My piece! exclaimed the bow, “raw white ts or 
man Valjean did ad appar yuwtepeted Fle hae tae 
the collar of his blouse and shook hin, And atthe ccc: a 
an effort to move the big, irom-scted slee woh Wat las ber be, 
treasure, 
“Lowant my piece! miy fertyeson. chee! 
The child bugan to ery. fenu Vidieat ince Eo feet bie itty. 


Ls 


his seat. His look was trenideds He dochidinp on fo wae oe 
of wonder, then reaehed cat dae deol foward. he os ee 
claimed ina terrible veders Wipe is there.” 
“Me, monsiear,” answered the how Pete Gace tne bee, 
me my forty seus, YP yrarplga ! Poke awa cate 6 pt ee 
you please! ‘Phen heeomsiiys sama, otnadlas he acc eh 


threatening : 

“Come, now, will vou take awe won, foot WD le ry 
away your foot? 

“Ah Lyon here vet ( oakd boi Vatican, ail vege beta hey 
feet, withentt reledsine Lite pees tli ee we eee et 
ake care of voursely | 

The boy toohed at bina dn terrors, then Sega ttre The Ses bad 
to fout, and after a dew seconde of tao rbd te ler Lee weedy 
all his ninsht without dariace WEL edge eee. ae ie ny 

Ata litde listiurte, fs wwever, he bowped Top Wank of brew Nh Ati 
Jean Valjean in his reverie basil laid sobbing, 

Tha few mitiites the bea wars pone, 

The san diel prearie dew, | 

The shadows were deepen sreaien, Jean Valsean, Ble had sot 
eaten duriag the days probably dre had some fever. 

ate haul renga] SEAM EBAY wed fp pe Viator his apceadte ki et 
the ehild flee. His lyesatfagnaye Wats. sit he nih! atl Hearayita! betes wea des 
eves were fixed pet tetpon twelve steps betove him, and arrest ay | 
to be shal ying with prafetrid attention the four of ae Dre af 
blue crockery that was Ivana inn the perass, Mb stoner he Wareeret she 
began to feel the cold night sir, 

He pulled his cap dawn aver his forehead. seageht mes hans ally 
to fold and button his Mouse areund hss, stepped Qerwaead snd 
stooped ta pick up his stick, 7 | 

At tliat Ha stiaat he perceiver the forfyssotis pir ve wth hoes {inn 
had half buried mn the Kround, and which glistencd sin mx the pol: 
bles, [t was like an electric shark, “Whatis that!" sand he, betwren 
his teeth, He drew back a step or twa, then Mopped witheaut the 
power to withdraw his gaze from this poim which his foot had eave 


_» ered the instant before, as if the thing that glistened there in the 


ae 


Obscurity had been an open eye fixed upon him, 
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After a few minutes, he sprang convulsively towards the piece of 
money, seized it, and, tising, looked away over the plain, straining 
his eyes towards ali po.nts of the horizon, standing and trembling 
like a frightened deer which js seoning a phice af re Fuge. 

He sew nothiue. Nigh) was Falling, the plain was eold and bare, 
thick purple mists were ristug in the vhimering twilight, 

He said: “Oh! and began to walk rapilly in the direction in 
which the child had gone, Aster some thirty steps, he stopped, 
looked about, and sawn thing, : 

Then he called with all tis might “Petit Gervais ! Detit Gervais 

And then he Hstened, 

There was no answer, 

The country was desolate and gloom. On all sites was space, 
There was nothing about him but a shadow in which his gaze was 
Jost, arden silence in whieh his vadeo (eas lest, 

A biting worther was blowing, vhieh gave a hind of dismal life 
to everything about hin. The bushes sluelo ther little thin arms 
with an ineredilde fury, Que would have sail that they were threat. 
ening and pursuing somebody, 

Tle bewan toe walk asin, then qaigkened hfs pace to a run, and 
from tine to tine stopped are called out in that sulitude, in a most 
desolate and terrible yatee: 

“Petit Gervais! Petit Gervais! 

surely, ifthe child had heard] tim, he would have been ¢ rightened, 
and would have hid himself, Mut doubtless the bey was already far 
away. 

Tle met a priest on horsehaek. Ee went up to hint and said: 

“Momsieur curd, have you seen a ehild Bo by 2? 

“No,” said the pricst, . 

“Petit Gervais was his name 2" 

“TE hawe seen nobody.” : | 

He took two five-frane pieces fram his bag, and gave them to the 
priest, | 

“Monsieur curd this is foryour poor, Monsieur eared, he is a lt- 
‘le fellow, about ten years old, with amarmot, f think anla hurdy- 
gurdy, He went this way, One of these savoyards, yeu know?” 

E liave net seen bin,” 7 

“Petit Gervais ? is his village near here? ean vou tell me?” 

“Ef it be as vou say, my friend, the little rellow is a foreigner. 
They roam about this country, Nobody knows them,” SS 

Jean Valjean hastily took out two more five-franc pieces, and 
Rave them tothe priest. : ph gl 

“For your poor,” said he, 

Then he added wildly : te et = 

“Monsieur abbé, have me arrested, T am arobber.” 
The priest put spurs to his horse, and fled in great fear. 


Lad 
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Jean Valjean began to run again in the direction whic be tad 
first taken. 

Ve went on in this wise for a considerably distance, po aie 
around, calling and shouting, but met nobly tists eee 
times he left the path to look at what seen to be sari te alt ee 


down or crouching; it was only low bushes or tore, PS Naar 3 
place where three paths inet, he stupper, The son had cicus Efe 
strained his eyes in the distance, and called aut reice pene res 
Gervais! Petit Gervais! Petit Clorwirs O° Vile we et sk ae, 
the mist, without even awakening ni oecdin, Avats he Gea 
“Petit Gervais!’ but with a fechle, amb aimiest noes] ce ee 


That was his last effort; his knees suddenty bent tire es 
an invisible power overwhehued bin ata blow, vai tie es 
his bad conscience ; he fell exhausted upotta great roar. os 
clenched in his hair, and his face on his hues, aid ew eee 
“What a wretch | am!” 

Then his heart swelled, and he burst inter tears Pew tae as 
time he had wept for nineteen years. | 

When Jean Valjean Jeft the bishop's hotee, as we borer seri, co 
mood was one that he had never knewna bette, Ele soc 
stand nothing of what was passing within hina, Pie cet esse 
bornly in opposition to the angele deeds amd Hie gene veto t thee 
old man, “you have promised mie fer faewsoerge: att Gated ga te Pusu 


purchasing your soul, | withdraw i trons the rqesn et poowes te, 
and I give it to God Almighty." “This vate bavi bo bron aise 
To this celestial tenderness, he upyiencd parities ws hicds aa te cet 


of evilinman, He felt dimly that the pardon ot toys pecs toe xa te 


hardest assault, and the most fornuhdde jetted: wis oe 
sustained: that his hardiess of heart wold be come te, et oe 
sisted this kinduess ; that if he vielled, beausct pete tines Cit toed 


with which the acts of other mien baad foes pu grass Cc ee 
soul, and in which he fouud satistsedien: that, Gabe door, be pos 
conquer or be conquered, gind tid Hae etriteg ie. a gc antes ot 
cisive struggle, had begun letween dis can seb bedtie. arb ior 
goodness gf this man, 

In view of ab these things, he roaved The adrosdern anes Woh ue 
thus walking on with lagpard lid, biel he abeyget porch nt 
what might be to him the result of his adeemture at bho Be Atay. 
hear those mysterious murtnis which warn oe etieat tee specs et 
certain moments of life? Dida voice whisper in fis ar What be bad 
just passed through the decisive haar al his destiny, tid there was 
no longer a middle Coys feo hatesi, thst if, thereatter a dae tbe ogd 
not be the best of Wien, he would fer the worst, that he nist ay, wht 
to speak, mount higher than the bishop, or fall lawer than the jal) 
ley slave ; that, if he would became yood, he must became an ange! : 
that, if he would remain wicked, he mut become aaneniater * — 
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Here we must again ask those questions, which we have already 
proposed elsewhere: was some confused shadow of all this formed 
in his mind? Certainly, misfortune, we have said, draws cut the 
intelligence ; it is doubtful, however, if Jean Valjean was in a con- 
dition to discern all that we here point out. 1f these ideas occurred 
to him, he but caught a glhopse, he did not see; and the only effect 
was to throw him into: 1 mexpressible ana distressing confusion, 
Being just out of that misshapen and gloomy thing which is called 
the galleys, the bishop had hurt his soul, ai a teo vivid light would 
have hurt his eyes on coming out of the dark, The future life, the 
possible life that was offer d to hit thenceforth, all pure and radi- 
ant, filled him with trembling and anxiety. He ne lounger knew really 
where he was. Like an ewl whe should see the sun suddenly rise, 
the convict had been dazzled and bliaded by virtue, 

One thing wa. certain, nor did he himself deubt it, that he was no 
longer the same man, that all was changed in him, that it was no 
longer in his power to prevent the bishop from having talked to him 
and having “ouched him, ; 

In th’s frame of mind, he had met Petit Gervais, and stolen his 
forty sous. Whe? He could not have explained it, surely; was it the 
final effect, the final effort of the evil thoughts he hid brought from 
the galleys, a remnant of impulse, a result of what is called in 
physies acquired force? lt was that, and it was also perhaps even 
less than that. We will say plainly, it was not he who had stolen, it 
was not the man, it was the beast which, from habit and instinct, 
had stupidly set its foot upon that money, while the intellect was 
struggling in the midst ef so many new and unknown influences. 
When the intellect awoke and saw this act of the brute, Jean Val- 
jean recoiled in anguish and uttered a cry of horror, 

It was a strange phenomenon, poss'ble only in the condition in 
which he then was, but the fact is, that in stealine this money from 
wthat child, he had done a thing of which he was no longer capable. . 

However that may be, this szast misdeed had a decisive effect ue 

him; it rushed across the chaos of his intellect and dissipated it, 
set the light on one side and the dark clouds on the other, and acted 
upon his soul, in the condition it was in, as certain chemical re- 
agents act upon a turbid mixture, by precipitating one element and 
producing a clear solution of the other, 2 
At first, even before self-examination and reflection, distractedly, 
like one who seeks to escape, he endeavoured to find the boy to give 
him back his money; then, when he found that that was useless 
and impossible, he stopped in despair, At the very moment when he 
*xclaimed: “What a wretch I am|” he saw himself as he was, and 
was already so far separated from himself that it seemed to him © 
chat he was only a phantom, and that he had there before him, ia 
flesh and bone, with his stick in his hand, his blouse on his back, 
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his knapsack filled with stulen artwars on os : 
stern and glooniy face, and dts tiigsain Phono 


the hideous galley slave, Jean Varin 
Excess of misfortune, we live tesiace © 


sort, a visionary. This then was ihe a wc = 
Jean Valjean, this umiineus face, be doce ore ac 
of asking himself who that win woe ais ts 
by it. | : 

His brain was fnone of tinase an ser eae z Tea, * onty 


conditions where reverie 4 pct MeO PE: Baath ee ae PERSE ae ch es aay 
We no loner see the abteets that ate fie bece yi Sto ee 
outside of ourselves, the trans Gaal so have: 
He behold himself then, setecspean. oo | 
time, across that filluctisdion, be , | 
sort of heht whieh ity frac cd, at driat fag to ae te Sa. 4 iN a eat Eas 
attentively this light whieh diawaed pecs tee con ete ee gee 
nised that it had ahaa ferns, aged Chat tace toca owe ea 
is COMSCHEDVE Wether! ap TEM thee Da te tb, ae wre Be” eee 


t 5 7 4 « 
xe oo Lota 7 # ote oy oa era) ie ae ae “oy ENE ee ON 


it, the bishopand pean Vidar. Anas 


Cr re : 
so ug 4s iy awk wh 


Me a, 


have fared to sutton the secegcd Py ge i 
Which are peculiar tethis hare ed est.) ae he . 


the bislinp grew pranlet gad tate teeth ae re a eae 
Valjean shrank arab tiariad ae GD Cay ORE Ee ge, a re a ae 
Shadow, Suddenty dre diaper used Pha fh le eee | 

1 Le filled thre: wile Shh vif Wek BAT a? DPA ee OE ee Sa eee 
radiance, 

Jean Valjean wept Jeary, liv bee E byok tae des Pe hing © oes, 
More w vihiincess ian AMR OE ete eee ee A ae 

While he Wot, the Trusty yl Me heraehan ee ee ae eee ee ee 
an extrerclimiery Tyht ae diebt atone trate rfc a bee A 
past life, his hret atfence, ibs i ak es ee ee eee Sree ae ame 
Tharclenen! rate dear, fits teleper pe fe rar! Dike: hy, ie ed. 5 inti Gh 5 Poggi tA vad 
Verpenned, What hid bapgeated tober at cae ober Oat, he Pa 
this theit at forty Solis Phau a ghald A EA PEA te ee ae e 
monstrous that it came alter thr bodes panda all Sop. cette 
and appeared to dim, clearls, bata a hedir hare fa bee eed 
before, He hetield bis lite, and at seemed to bass Cocea le be neal 
aud it seenicd te hits. frarhetud Phere aaa, fees ge odteen | oat 
Wpon that Ife ard wpa thot dest dp seemed to bos that be wad cde: 
Ing upon Satin by the livht ed Paradise 

. How hong did he weep thas’ What dif be do artes os coping ¢ 

Where elie he fits ° Nulvate Goer hetew. Dt rs anor dadiagels tiviat nT, 
that very nihin, the she alroce whe dower at Ghat dine cas dee tire 
noble route, and arrived a Phew. reboot three seclock ay Ube $e of 


Ing, saw, as he pussed through the lichop's street, aman in the ab | 


titude of praver, kneel apen the pavetent in the shadow, before the 
door of Monseianeur Uienvenu. 4 


BOOK THIRD—IN THIS YEAR 1817 
I 


THE YEAR ISI7 


Tire year 1817 was that which Louis NVITTP., with a certain royal 
assumation net devoid of stateliness, stvled the twenty-second year 
of his reign. dt was the year when M. Bruguiere de Sorsum was 
famous. “AL the hairdressers’ shops, hoping for the return of 
powder and birds of Paradise, were bedizened with azure and 
fleurs-de-lis. [tf was the honest time when Count Lynch sat every 
Sunday as churchwarden on the official bench at Saint Germain des 
Prés, iu the dress of a peer of France, with his red ribbon and long 
nose, and that majesty of profile peculiar to a man who has done a 
brilliant deed. Che brilliant deed comunitted by ML Lynch was that, 
being mayor of Bordeaux on the 12th of Mareh, 1814, he had sur- 
rendered the city a litle tua soon tothe Duke of Angouleme. Hence 
his peerage, In S17 it was the fashion to swallow up little boys 
from four to six vears old in great moroceo caps with ears, strongly . 
resembling the chimney-pots of the Esquimaux. The French army 
was dressed in white after the Austrian style ; regiments were called 
legions, and wore, instead of numbers, the names of the depart- 
ments, Napoleon was at St Helena, and as England would not give 
him green cloth, had had his old coats turned. In 1817, Pellegrini 
‘sang: Mademoiselle Bigottini danced; Potier reigned; Odry was 
not yet in existence, Madame Saqui succeeded to Forioso, There 
were Prussians still in France. M, Delalot was a personage. Legiti- 
macy had just asserted itself by cutting off the fist and then the | 
head of Pleignier, Carbonneau, and Tolleron, Prince Talleyrand, 
the grand chamberlain, and Abbé Louis, the designated minister of 
the finances, luoked each other in the face, laughing like two au- 
gurs; both had celebrated the mass of the Federation in the Champ- 
de-Mars on the 4th of July, 1790; Talleyrand had said it as bishop, 
Louis had served hin as deacon, In 1817, in the cross-walks of this 
same Champ-de-Mars, were seen huge wooden cylinders, painted 
blue, with traces of eagles and bees, that had lost their gilding, ly- 
ing in the rain, and rotting in the grass. There were the columns 
which, two years before, had supported the estrade of the emperor 
in the Champ-de-Mai. They were blackened here and there from the | 


bivouac-fires of the Austrians in barracks near the Gros-Caillou.. 


_ Two or three of these columns had disappeared in the fires of these - 
_ bivouacs, and had warmed the huge hands of the kaiserlics, The 
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Champ-de-Mai was remarkable from the fact of having been held 
in the month of June, and on the Champ-de-Mars. Inthe vear ESt7, 
two things were popular—Voltaire-Touquet amd Chartist sidil- 
boxes. The latest Parisian sensation was the crime of Doautin, wv fio 
had thrown his brother’s head into the fountain of the Moarche-aus- 
Fleurs. People were beginning to tind fault with the tanuster af the 
navy for having no news of that fated frigate, La d/eduse, which 
was to cover Chaumareix with shame, and Gericawt with ubere. 
Colonel Selves went to Mgypt, there to become Solinuiy Pacha. Uh 
palace of the Thermes, Rue de La dlarpe, was turned into a een pe 
er’s shop. On the platform of the octagonal tower af the faael ae 
Cluny, the little board shed was suill to be seen, which had servest as 
observatory to Messier, the astronomer of the navy under fous 
AVI. The Duchess of Duras read to three or four friends, ta her 
boudoir, furnished in sky-blue satin, the manuseript of Clarita. The 
N’s were erased from the Louvre. Vhe bridge ot Austering alalie 
cated its name, and became the bridge of the Jardinsdte bia, an 
enigma witich disguised at once the bridpe of Austerhitg and the 
Jardin-des-Plantes. Louis NVI, absently annotating Df race with 
his finger-nail while thinking about heroes cleat died become em. 
perors, and shoemakers that had become daupligs, Tach ten ces, 
Napoleon and Mathurin Brunet. Phe Prenel Acaderay wave ae a 
prize theme, The happiness which Study proceres, My Uielhirt was 
eloquent, officially. In his shadow was seen fuking: root phe? 
Attorney-General, de Brod, promised tu the sareasnis of Pinal pastes 
Courier, There was a counterfeit Chateaubriand eatled Mbieliceny, 
as there was to be later a counterfeit Marehiamsy called do ANyiin. cart, 
Claire @'Albe and Alalek cldel were masterpieces) Abaebanie (ottin 
was declared the first writer of the age. Vhe dostitute straw froin 
its list the acadentictin, Napoleon Bonapart, A reyal opdinaie ees 
tablished a naval school at Aneouléme for tha Duke ed Nmepeohoiie 
heing Grand Admiral, it was evident that the tewn ad Namen benae fread 
by right all the qualities of a seaport, without whieh ihe ms egaetsieat 
principle would have been assailed. ‘Phe question whether the piv 
tures, representing acrobats, which spiced the phasuds od Prancani, 
and drew together the blackyuards of the streets, shianld be tule. 
ated, was agitated in the cabinet councils, M. Maer, the suather of 
L.’ Aqnese, an honest man with square jaws and awarten iis check, 
directed the small, select concerts of the Marclioness de Sssseriave, 
Rue dela Ville-lTsveque, Allthe young pirks sans fdormtite de Saine 
Avelle, words by dmond Geraud. Phe Nain jaan was trans 
formed into the A/troir, The Café Lenthlin stead uit far the eae 
peror in opposition to the Café Valois, which was in favour af the 
Bourbons. A marriage had just been made with a Sicilian princess 
for the Duke of Berry, who was already in reality rewarded with 
_ suspicion by Louvel, Madame de Stach had been dead a year. 


qh pc etey 
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Mademoiselle Mars was hissed by the body-guards. The great 
journals were all small. Phe form was limited, but the liberty was 
large, Le Constiluttiounel was constitutional; La Alinerve called 
Chateaubriand, Chateaubriant. This excited ereat laughter among 
the citizens at the expense of the great writer, - | 
Tn purchased journals, prostituted journalists insulted the out- 
Jaws of TS15; David no longer had talent, Arnault no longer had 
ability, Carnot no longer had probity, Suult had never gained a vie~ 
tory; it is true that Napoleon no longer had genius, Everybody 
knows that letters sent through the post to an exile rarely reach, 
their destination, the police making it a religious duty te intercept 
then. Phis factis by no menus anew ones Descartes ¢ miplained of, 
ftin his banishment. Now, Duyid having shown seme fecling ina 
Beletan journal at net recelving the letters addressed te bin, this 
seemed Jucierous to the royalist papers, whe o¢ized the oceasion to 
ridicule the exile, Po say, regicides, instead of ceters, eneutics In 
stead of alties, Napoleon instead of Buona parte, separated two men 
more than an abyss, All people of commen sense agreed that the era 
af revolutions Tad been tor ever closed by Ning Louis N VIEL, sure 
named “The tamertal aathor of the Charter.” At the terreplain of 
the Pont Neut, the word Medicieus was sculptured on the pedestal 
Which awaited the statue af Plenrt (VM. Piet at Rue Therese, No, 
4, was sketching the plan of his cabal to consolidate the monarchy. 
The leaders of the Right said, in grave dilemmas, “We must write 
to Bacol.” Messrs. Cannel O'Mahony and Chappedelaine made a 
beginning, not altogether without the approhation of Monsieur, of 
what was afterwards to beeume the “conspiracy of the Bord de 
Vieau.” LE pingle Noire plotted on its side: Delaverderic held inter- 
views with ‘Trogoff; ML Decazes, a mind in some degree Hheral, pre- 
valled, Chateaubriand, standing every morning at his window in the 
Rue Saint Dominique, No, 27, in stocking pantalounms and slippers, 
his grey hair covered with a Madras handkerchief, a unrror before 
his eves, anda complete case of dental instruments open before him, 
cleaned his teeth, which were excellent, while dictating La Alon 
archie selon le Charte to M. Pilorge, his secretary, The eritics in 
authority preferred Lafon to Talma, ML de Ilets signed hinself 
Av: M, Holfinan sizned himself Z, Charles Nodier was writing 
Thérdse clnbert, Divorce was abolished, The Iveeunis called them- 
selves colleyes. The students, decorated on the collar with a golden 
fleur-de-lis, pormieled each other over the King of Rome, The 
secret police of the palace denounced to her royal highness, Ma- 
dame, the portrait of the Duke of Orleans, which was everywhere 
to he sven, and which looked better in the uniform of colonel-pen- 
eral of hussars than the Duke of Berry in the uniform of colonel- 
-general of dragoons—-a serious matter, The city of Paris revilded 
the dome of the Invalides at its expense, Grave citizens asked each 
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shat M. de Trinquelague would do in such or such a case; 
Si. Clausel de Montals ieee on sundry points from M. Clausel de 
Coussergues; M. de Salaberry was not satished. Comecy-writer 
Picard, of the Academy to which comedy-writer Moliere could not 
belong, had Les deus Philiberts played at the Odeon, on the pedi- 
ment of which, the removal of the letters still permitted the inscrip- 
tion to be read distinctly: THEATRE DE L'IMPERATICE. People took 
sides for or against Cugnet de Montarlot. Fabvier was factious ; 
Bavoux was revolutionary. The bookseller Pelicier published an 
edition of Voltaire under the title, Works of V oltaire, of the French 
Academy. “That will attract buyers,” said the naive publisher, The 
general opinion was that M. Charles Loyson, would be the genius of 
the age; envy was beginning to nibble at him, a sign of glory, and 
’ the line was made on him— a 


“Aféme quand Loyson vole, on sent qu’il a despattes.” 


Cardinal Fesch refusing to resign, Monsieur de Pins, Archbishop 
of Amasie, administered the. diocese of Lyons. The quarrel of the 
Vallée des Dappes commenced between France and Switzerland by 
a memorial from Captain, afterwards General Dufour. Saint-Si- 
mon, unknown, was building up his sublime dream. There was a 
celebrated Fourier in the Academy of Sciences whom posterity has 
forgotten, and an obscure Fourier in some unknown garret whom 
the future will remember. Lord Byron was beginning to dawn 3 
note to a poem of .Millevoye introduced him to France as a certain 
Lord Baron. David d’Angers was endeavouring to kriead marble. 
The Abbé Caron spoke with praise, in a small party of eminarists 
in the cul-de-sac of the Feuillantines, of an unknown priest, Félicité 
Robert by name, who was afterwards Lamennais. A thing which 
smoked and clacked on.the Seine, making the noise of a swimming 
dog, went and. came beneath the windows of the Tuileries, from 
the Pont Royal to the Pont Louis XV. ; it was a piece of mechanism 
of no great value, a sort of toy, the day-dream of a visionary, a 
Utopia—a steamboat. The Parisians looked upon the useless thing. 
with indifference. Monsieur Vaublanc, wholesale reformer of the 
Institute by royal ordinance and distinguished author of several 
academicians, after having made them, could not make himself one. | 
The Faubourg Saint-Germain and the. Pavillon Marsan desired 
Monsieur Delaveau for prefect of police, on account of his piety, 
Dupuytren and-Récamier quarrelled in the amphitheatre of the 


Ecole de Médicine, and shook their fists. in each other’s faces, 


over the divinity of Christ. Cuvier; with one. €ye.on the book of — 
Genesis and the other on nature, ‘Was ‘endeavouring to. please the 
bigoted reaction by recoficiling: fosstls, with; texts-and' making the | 


mastodons support Moses, Monsietir Frangoig de Neufchateau, the 
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praiseworthy cultivator of the memory of Parmentier, was making 
earnest etiorts to have pomme de terre pronounced parmentiére, 
without success, Abbé Grégoire, ex-bishop, ex-member of the Na- 
tional Convention, and ex-senator, had passed to the condition of 
the “infamous Grégoire,” in royalist polemics. The expression 
which we have just employed, “passed to the condition,” was de- 
nounced as a neologism by Monsieur Royer-Collard. The new stone 
could still be distinguished by its whiteness under the third arch of 
the bridge ef Jena, which, two years before, had been used to stop 
up the entrance of the mine bored by Blucher to blow up the bridge. 
Justice summoned to her bar a man who had said aloud, on seeing 
Count VArtois entermg Notre-Dame, “Sapristi! I regret the time 
when I saw Bonaparte and Tatna entering the Bal-Savage, arm in 
arm.” Seditious language. Six months’ imprisonment, 

Trattors showed themselves stripped even of hypocrisy ; men who 
had gone over to the enemy on the eve of a battle made no conceal- 
ment of their bribes, and shamelessly walked abroad in daylight in 
the cynicism of wealth and dignities; deserters of Ligny and 
Quatre-Dras, in the brazenness of their purchased shame, exposed 
the nakedness of their devation to monarchy, forgetting the com- 
TOnest requirements of public decency, 

such was the confused mass of events that floated pell-mell on 
the surface of the vear 1S17, and is now forgotten, Tistory neglects 
almost all these peculiarities, nor ean it do otherwise ; it is under the 
dominion of infinity. Nevertheless, these details, which are wrongly 
called little--there are neither little facts in humanity nor little. 
leaves in vegetation-~-are useful. The physiognomy of the years 
niaikes up the face of the century, 

in this year, 1817, four young Parisians played “a good farce.” 


if 
POURLE QUATUOR 


Tress Parisians were, one from Toulouse, another from Limoges, 
the third from Cahors, and the fourth frem Montauban; but they 
were students, and to say student is to say Parisian; to study in 
Paris is to be born in Paris, | pe 4 
These young men were remarkalde for nothing; everybody hag 
seen such persons; the four first comers will serve as samples; 
“neither good nor bad, neither learned nor ignorant, neither talented 
nor stupid; handsome in that charming April of life which we call 
twenty, They were four Oscars; for at this time, Arthurs were not 
yet in existence. Burn the perfumes of Arabta wn his honour, ex- 
claims the romance. Oscar approaches! Oscar, Iam about io see — 
him! Ossian was it fashion, elegance was Scandjaseriatr Rint Sates. 
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donian ; the pure English did not prevail till later, and the first of the 
Arthurs, Wellington, had but just won the vietory of Water! os 
The first of these Oscars was called Felix Vindlonivcs, of Poa 
louse; the second, Listolier, of Cahors; the thind, Parsenih od 
Limoges; and the last, Blacheville, of Montanban, QM ete een 
had his mistress. Blacheville loved Tavourite, su culled, beeauee 
.t? 


Cae 
wy OF 
EY 


had been in England ; Listolier adored Dahlia, whos bad tae 
ae ee ae a 


name of a flower as her nom de guerre; Pameuil totineE 
the diminutive of Josephine, and Tholemyes had Pantive, oa let 


t 
s7 
w & " 


et 
a 


: t 
Ko ge *2aa 


the Blonde, on account of her beautiful bain, the eehour ed flee cin, 
Favourite, Dahlia, Zéphine, and Pantine were fonrerctanctes oh), 
perfumed and sparkling, something af workwonia stil) eter te 


: 
4 
% a? ve ‘ 


had not wholly given up the newdle, agitated by fovesiiains. see 
serving on their countenanees a renter af the serenite ef foo cr, 


and in their souls that ower of purity, which i woatce ot vise. 
‘the rirst fall. One of the four was called) the child, bees shew as 


the youngest ; and another was called the ohtone dhe tilty tee use, 
twenty-three, To conceal nothing, the three firet weee taore ecr. 
rienced, more careless, and better versed in the wees ot the weet! 
than Fantine, the Blonde, who was still in her thet Bae bon, 
Danlia, Zéphineg, and Pavonrite especially, cough) pot sre as nce 
There had been already more than one episode ia thet oof, 


bt th a 


commenced romance, and the lover called) Adodrbe tn the diet fas 
ter, was found as Alphonse in the serum, and Gaistave tig the fol, 
Poverty and coquetry are fatal counsellors: ie ane geearatles, the 
other flatters, and the beautiful daughters of the peagele: hyve fatty 
whispering in their ear, each on its side. Their decane tet sats 
listen, Thence their fall, and the stones that are cast at teean [bes 
are overwhelmed with the splendour of all that is isumacutate are 
inaccessible. Alas! was the Tumrfraa ever lnimay ? 

Favourite, having heen in England, was theelainatbay ed Food seas 
and Dahlia. She had had ata very early awe heme nd lyase bbey 
father was a brutal, boasting oll professor af matheaiatives, never 
inarried, ancl a rake, despite his vents. When vette, fe eae dacs aa 
the dress of a chambermaid catch in the femler, and fetl i hows 
through the accident. Favourite was the result. Gueasionally he 
met her father, who touched his hat te her, Gite Rerni, van edd 
woman with a fanatical air entered her rons, anil asked, “gan ba 
not know me, mademoiselle 7 =<" Na em" Et veut in ther Phe 
old woman directly opened the buffet, ate anil drank her fil], sent ] 
a bed that she had, and made herself at hone, This muther « rere 
devotee and a grambler; she never speke to Paviusite, remained 
for hours without uttering a word, break fasted, dined and supped 
for four, and went down to the porter’s lodge tu see vinitars and 
talk ill of her daughter. | | 
_ What had attracted Dahlin to Listolier, to others perhaps, to in- 
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dolence, was her beautiful, rosy finger-nails. How could such nails 
work ! She who will remain virtuous must have no compassion for 
her hands. As to Zephine, she had conquered Fameuil by her re- 
bellious yet caressing little way of saving “yes, sire” 

The young men were comrades, the young virls were friends, 
Such loves are always accompanied by such friendships. 

Wisdom and philosophy are two things ;a proof of which is that, 
with all necessary reservations forthese htile, irregular houscholids, 
Favourite, Zéphine, and Dahha, were philosaphic, and l‘antine was 
wise, 

“Wise!” you will say, and ‘Tholomyts? Solomon would answer 
that loveisa partof wisdom, We content ourselveswith saying that 
the love of Mantine was a first, an only, a faithful love. 

She was the only one of the four who had been petted hy but one. 

Pantine was one of those beings which are brought forth from 
the heart of the people, Sprung from the most unfathomable depths 
of soctal darkness, she bore on her brow the mark of the annoymous 
anil uniinowne. She was born at Meo on Me. Whe were her 
parents? None could tell, she had never known either father or 
mother, She was called Fantine: -why so? heeause she had never 
been known by any other name, At the time of her birth, the Dtree: 
cory Was stlin existence. She could have ne fanily name, for she 
had ve farnily ; she could ave ag baptismal name, for then there was 
no church. She was named after the pleasure of the first passer-hy 
Who found her, a mere infant, straving barefoot in the streets. she 
received a name as she received the water from the clouds on her 
head when it rained. She was called litle Fantine, Nobody knew 
anything more of her. Such was the manner in which this human 
heing had come inte life. At the age of ten, Fantine left the eiy and 
went ty service among the farmers of the suburbs, At fifteen, she 
came to Paris, ta “seck her fortune.” Fantine was beautiful and ree 
nine pure as long as she could, She was a pretty blonde with fine 
teeth. She had gold and pearls for her dowry ; but the gald was ors 
her head and the pearls in her mouth. 

She worked te live: then, also to live, for the heart too has its 
hunger, she loved, 

She layed Tholoniyes, | . 

To him, it was an amour: to her a passion, The streets of the. 
Latin Quarter, which swarm with raduits amd priseties, saw the 
beginning of this dream. Pantine, in those labyrinths of the hil of 
the Pantheon, where so many ties are knotted and unloosed, long 
fled from Tholomyées, but in such a way as always to meet him again. 
There is a way of avoiding a person which resembles a search, In 
short, the eclogue took place. _— | 

Blacheville, Listolier, and Fameuil formed a sort of group of 
which Tholomyés was the head. He was the wit of the company. 


10-4 LES MESHRAHILGS 


‘Tholomyes was an old student of the wbisteie; be was rich, bie. 
ing an iueome af four thaotsuie) fines a opeenedd oattlad ag Bae 
Montagne SainteeGanevieve, ble Wire at ed are Coda craps ed 
and ill preserved, He was wrinkied, foc tes Gowete boodai, aie de 
Was hoping to shies SEEN cif Vvgh ituetes, oy a aie ls pels 
rhe head at tart, the knees ad potas” Pits dice diet Wits ned jem nf, 
and he hada weeping eve. Bat ta prep tiene as diss woastie dpeed etgd, 
his gaiety Increased 5 he replaced his feet; berets, fas have be pay 
his health hv ir my, ane Tips Wee Pas me avas aooaes Laaahars five 
was dilapidated, but cavervel tithe Haesers. Glow sorsti, eles atapenag 
long before its time, wor Jasttine atebeeat aged oeriber, bursty 
with Lauter, ane disalivnag to hess ad tite, bie dial doasda presve tes 
Fused at the Vineville heiaede serses neaw and foo ete ati aire 
ject SEPPeuver, he! a nildes| wyedy thingy seaili ate age? Nabpecd toot i184 | 
great power in the avec tha weak. hey bem bail and promead, he 
WHS the elite, Catt the wire jpop le tise teek Gyaatay we hidh freogas an lee 
rived? 

One day, Tholoraes tuck te other thre abe, hteb swe te them 
with an orci pestire | 

“Bor nena year, Buntuic, Pabtia, Zepirbe, an Pavotite have 
heen fish ity is fis rave Leta a stiypet ae Mee eee & wene hay pronaad 
them arte. ‘Phey whe wee hatths opens bette aN te capeetally, Tarst 
as thecold wetnen at Noe cf 


4, 


Ce se eh sided, 
jit t} mrineacedss, yeaa bak, rhe aad bret, owetht poe Ry ones re 
always Siving | “Phobaiwes, When ate Ve promi be he tlelivered of 
your surprise 2 At the same fine atte parents are wating fortis, Twa 
hirds with one stare, He seen ta ine the tine has come, Let we talk 
it over.” | 

Upon this, Thadonivds bacered hos voice, and sins stedpansly articus 
Inted something se ludierons that sa probonpeed ai eathiusiastc 
gijling ates fronts the foe throats at ote, and Pachewslle ex: 
cehuimied What jar pte 

App lee biatise, fillesd with minor, WES lwiore they: they enteres|, 
sand the rest uf there conference was dost in ite shade, : 

The result of this Hivetery Wasp brilliant pleasure party, which 
fonk phice on the f allowing Sunday, the four young men inviling the 
four yeu pitts, | - 


celia 
FOUR TO FOUR 


It is difficult te picture to one’s self, at this day, a country party of | 
students aiid prisctles as it was forty-five years ago. Paris has ne 
longer the sanic environs; the aspect of what we might call circum: 
Parisian life has completely changed in half a century; in.place of - 


* 


the rude, one-horse chaise, we have now the railroad car jin place of 


ae 
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the pinnace, we have now the steamboat ; we say Fécamp to-day, as 
we then sail saint Cloud. The Paris of 1862 is a city which has 
France for its suburbs. 

The four couples scrupulously accomplished all the country follies 
then possible. It was in the beginning of the holidays, and a warm, 
clear summer's day. The night before, Favourite, the only one who 
knew how to write, bad written te Tholomyes in the name of the 
four: “It is lucky to go out early.” For this reason, they rose at five 
in the morning. Then they went to Saint Cloud by the coach, looked 
at the dry cascade and exclaimed: “How beautiful it must be when 
there is any water!" breakYasted at the Té/e Notre, which Castaing 
had not yet passed, aniused themselves with a game of rings at the 
quinecunx of the great basin, ascended to Diogenes’ lantern, played 
roulette with macaroons on the Sevres bridge, gathered bouquets at 
Puteaux, bought reed pipes at Neuilly, ate apple puffs everywhere, 
and were perfectly happy. 

The young girls rattled and chattered like uncaged warblers. They 
were delirious with joy. Now and then they would playfully box the 

ars of the young men, Intoxication of the morning of life! Ador- 
able years! The wing of the dragon-lly trembles! Oh, ye, whoever 
you may be, have you memories of the past ? Have you walked in the 
brushwood, thrusting aside the branches for the charming head be- 
hind you? Have you glided laughingly down some slope wet with 
rain, with the woman of your love, who held you back by the hand, 
exclaiming: “Oh, my new boots! what a condition they are in!” 

Let us hasten to say that that joyous annoyance, a shower, was 

anting to this good-natured company, although Favourite had 
said on setting out, with a magisterial and maternal air: “The 
snails are crawling in the paths. A sien of rain, children,” 

All four were raviehinely beautiful. A good old classic poet, then 
m renown, a good man who had an [leanore, the Chevalier de 
Labouisse, who was walking that day under the chestnut trees of 
saint Cloud, saw them pass about ten o’clock in the morning, and 
exclanned, thinking of the Graces: “There is one too many!” 
Favourite, the friend of Blacheville, the Old One of twenty-three, 
ran forward under the broad green branches, leaped across ditches, 
madly sprang over bushes, and took the lead in the gaiety with the 
verve of a young faun. Zéphine and Dahlia, whem chance had en: | 
dowed with a kind of beauty that was heightened and perfected by — 
contrast, kept together through the instinct of coquetry still more 
than through friendship, and, leaning on each other, affected Eng- 
lish attitudes; the first Reepstakes had just appeared, melancholy 


was in vogue for women, as Byronism was afterwards for men, and 


the locks of the tender sex were beginning to fall dishevelled, . 
Zephine and Dahlia wore their hair in rolls. Listolier and Fameuil, 
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discussion on their professors, explained to Fantine 

the difterence between M. Delvincourt and M. Pane = 
Blacheville seemed to have been created expressly to carry Ka- 


ee -leaf coloured shaw! upon.his arm on Sunday. 
a he rellowed ruling, presiding over the sete Fe was 
excessively gay, but one felt the governing power in ere ee 
dictatorship in his joviality ; his principal a sen ela nae an 
nankeen pantaloons, cut in the elephant-leg as n0n; with rig er- 
stockings of copper-coloured braid ; he hada hug : ae ae tp 1two 
hundred francs, in his hand, and as he denied umsel ae 1ing, & 
strange thing called cigar in his mouth. Nothing being sacred to him, 
a” Ine, ; ; * 
gees canoe is reepenc ac the others, with venera- 
ion. “WI ntaloons! what energy ! ? 
ae - i she was joy itself. Her splendid teeth had evidently 
been endowed by God with one function—that of laughing. She car- 
ried in her hand rather than on her head, her little hat of sewed 
straw, with long, white strings. Her thick blond tresses, inclined to 
wave, and easily escaping from their confinement, obliging her to 
fasten them continually, seemed designed for the flight of Galatea 
under the willows. Her rosy lips babbled with enchantment. The 
corners of her mouth, turned up voluptuously like the antique masks 
of Prigone, seemed to encourage audacity; but her long, shadowy 
eyelashes were cast discreetly down towards the lower part of her 
face as if to check its festive tendencies. Her whole toilette was inde- 
scribably harmonious and enchanting. She wore a dress of mauve 
barege, little reddish-brown buskins, the strings of which were 
crossed over her fine, white, open-worked stockings, and that species 
of spencer, invented at Marseilles, the name of which, canesot, a 
corruption of the words quinze aoiit in the Canebiére dialect, signi- 
hes fine weather, warmth, and noon. The three others, less timid ag 
we have said, wore low-necked dresses, which in summer, beneath 
bonnets covered with flowers, are full of grace and allurement; but 
by the side of this daring toilette, the canezou of the blond Fantine, 
with its transparencies, indiscretions, and concealments, at once hid- 
ing and disclosing, seemed a provoking godsend of decency ; and the 
famous court of love, presided over by the Viscountess de Cette, 
with the sea-green eyes, would probably have given the prize for co- 
quetry to this canezou, which had entered the lists for that of mod- 
esty. The simplest is sometimes the wisest. So things go, 

A brilliant face, delicate profile, eyes of a deep blue, heavy eve- 
lashes, small, arching feet, the wrists and ankles neatly encased, the 
white skin showing here and there the azure aborescence of the 
veins ; a cheek small and fresh, a neck robust as that of Egean Juno; 
the nape firm and supple, shoulders modelled as if ‘by: Coustou, with 


__. & voluptuous dimple in the centre, just vistble through, the muslin ; 2. 


engaged in a 
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gaiety tempered with reverie, sculptured and exquisite-—~such was 
Fantine, and you divined beneath this dress and these ribbons a 
statue, and in this statue a seul, 

Fantine was beautiful, without being tea conscious of it. Those 
rare dreamers, the mysterious priests of the beautiful, who silently 
compare all things with perfection, would have had a dim vision in 
this hithe work-woman, through the transpareney of Parisian erace, 
of the ancient sacred [euphony, Chis daughter of obscurity had race, 
She possessed both types of beauty--stvle and rhythm, Style is the 
foree of the ideal, rhythin is tts movement, 

We have satd that fantine was joy; antine also was modesty. 

Por an observer who iid studied her attentively would have 
found through all this intoxication af age, of season, and af love, an 
unconquerable expression of reserve and modesty, She wis same- 
What restrained, Phis chaste restraint is the shade whieh separates 
Psvebe from Venus, Mantine had the long, white, slender fingers of 
the vestals that stir the ashes of the sacred fire with a golden rod, 
Although she would have refused nothing to Pholonives, as might 
be seen but too well, her face, in repose, was in the highest deeree 
miudenty pa kind of sertous and almost austere dignity suddenly pos- 
sessed it at tines, and nothing could be more strange or disquieting 
than to see padety vanish there so quickly, and rejection instantly 
succeed to delizht, This sudden seriousness, sometimes strangely 
marked, resembled the disdain of a goddess, Her forehead, nose, and 
chin presented that equilibrium {hne, quite distinet from the equili- 
brium of proportion, which produces harmony of features: in the 
characteristic interval which separates the hase of the nose from the 
upper lip, shelienl tht almost tmpercepuilde but charming fold, the 
mysterious sign oof chastity, which enameared Darbarossa with a 
Diana, fourel in the excavations of Leontum, | 

Love isa fault; be tt so, Pantine was Innocence floating: upon the 
surface of this fault, 7 


IV 
THOLOMYVESS ES SO MERRY THAT TE SINGS A SPANISH SONG 
Titar day was stmshine from one end ta the other, ATL nature 


seemed ta he out ona holidiv., The parterres of Saint Cloud were 
baluay with perfumes: the breeze from the Seine gently waved the 
leaves: the boughs were gesticulating in the wind; the hees were 
pillaging the Jessamine; a whole crew of butterflies had Settled in 
the milfoil, clover, and wikl oats, The august park of the King of 
France was invaded hy a swarm of vagabonds, the birds, 
_ The four joyous couples shone resplendently in concert with the 
sunshine, the flowers, the fiekls, and the trees. | 2 

And in this paradisaical community, apeaking, singing, running —_ 


’ 
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Pad ett ; o . 
a Vy 
“8 . 
; 


dancing, chasing buuertiies, gauheriis ares 
worked stocking in the high grees, Prec, a. 
ing kisses frompeach uther hadiarsnso ies 5 
Fantine, who was shut apn her vac, a 
and who was inloves* Yuaralways have foe 
said Favourite to her, | 

These are true pleasures, These pou cuge oe 


couples are a profonmd appeal ta ber ate hens, 
dearment and light Prambevers tacos, Ee co ae eRe Sk GP ian ie 


fairy, who created meilows tnd tere eet re 


comes that eternal school amie poe a ar i 7 
always opening, sand whieh will bos asides ge tere ee i 
pupils, Hence comies the pep hiene pa yes Lee = = ae 
patrician and the kiifeqqineles, Hie abana ass pee 
the men of the eourt, aml the men ef the foe ce we Fatt 
times, allare subjectsed tis tuiry, Dhes lasik then ce ear oe toes, 
the nir seems filled with womew hrtebtness ow hat a to oat tts 
it to love! Notary clerks are gests, And the fette 1 Ck gare 
among the grass, the waits etudteled be stealo, at eage te hal 
is melody, that adoration whivl Pncahe perth ia oe Moe 
cherries siitchedd Pyotey eine peur ii ips ET ee as ee Sc eR ae rani 


and become transformed aibcedestiad se cies, Geactcak os aes bs 
their charms with sweet prodinadess, Wie rane toatit al reg etd, 
Thilosophers, pets, poHters fad; nt ep th Sa a. Be a oe a ‘f 
what to make.of then, So daseling are fhees Thi ley aeturr bork so 
thera! exclaims Wotteans Lanctet, the pasnter og tae ac pores tialt sy, 
contemplates his houryenis searipertt the sha Dader t vccet bes out 
his arms to all these lowes, aan) do rte asencates Heer wrth: the 
Druids, 

Atter breakfast, the four rnnpdes went ta sece, too kat waa thers 
called the king's sammie, a plat newly arise teeny the Pndaes the 
name of which escapes Ws eb paresent, and whack at Choy tase sas ats 
tracting all Paris te Saint Choad: at was aostranye ant beadacal 
shrub with along stalk, the mmairrable branches of which, fre as 
threads, tangled, and leatless, were covered with maclota ot little, 
white blossoms, which pave it the appearance of thowing fair, poss + 
dered with fluwers, There was ithways a etowe aclenreing af, 

When they had viewed the shrub, Tholotnés excdaaned, OP pros 
pose donkeys," and making a bargain with a donkey alriver, they 
returned through Vanvres and Issy, At sey, they had ats adventure, 
The park, Bien-National, owned at this time by the comminsary 
Bourguin, was hy sheer good luck open, They passed through the 
grating, visited the mannikin anchonte in hie grotto, and tried the 
little, mysterious effects of the famous cabinet of mirrom— a wan- 
tou trap, worthy uf a satyr become a millionaire, or Turcarct meta 
morphosed into Priapus, They swung stoutly in the great swing, at- 
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tached to the two chestnut trees, celebrated by the Abbé de Bernis. 
While swinging the girls, one after the other, and making folds of 
flying erinoline that Greuze would have found worth his study, the 
Toulousiin “Chalomyes, who was something of a Spaniard—TPou- 
Jouse is cousin to Tolosi-~sany ina melancholy key, the old galleya 
song, probably ruspired by some beautiful damsel swinging in the 
air between two trees, 


Say de HRadaloz, 
“fmeor me Haunt. 
Pada pialae 
dos end afi 
Porque ees HS 
el tus piernas, 


Tantine alone refused ta swing, 

“Ede nat Uke this sort of ats,’ 
sharply, | 

They left the donkeys forge new pleasure, crossed the Scine ina 
boat, and walked from Passe co the Barri¢re de l'eteile. They had 
been on their foot, it will he jemembered, since five in the morning, 
but bale! there ds ne teecariness on Staduy, said Paveurite son Sit- 
day fatinee has a holiday. Towards three o'clock, the four couples, 
wild with happiness, were running down to the Kussian mountains, 
asinvulir editice which then occupied the heights of Beaujon, and 
the serpentine Tine of which might have been perceived above the 
trees of the Champs Eivsces, 

From time to time Favourite exclaimed: 

“But the surprise? f want the surprise.” 
. “Be patient,” answered Tholomyds. 


+ 


murmured Pavourite, rathe: 


Vv 
_AT BOMBARDA’S | 


Trek Russian mountains exhausted, they thought of dinner, and the 
happy eight a little weary at last, stranded on Bombarda's, a branch 
establishment, set up in the Champs Elysées by the celebrated res= 
taurateur, Bombarda, whose sin was then seen on the Rue de Ri- — 
voli, near the Delorme arcade, __ | 7 by 
_ A large but plain apartment, with an alcove containing a bed at 
the bottom (the place was so full on Sunday that it was necessary to 
take up with this lodging-room) ; two windows from which they 
could see, through the elms, the quai and the river; a magnificent 
August sunbeam glancing over the windows ; two tables ; one loaded 
_ with a triumphant mountain of bouquets, interspersed with hats and 
bonnets, while at the other, the four couples were gathered round a 
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joyous pile of plates, napkins, glasses, and bottles: jaye beer ane 

flasks of wine ; little order on the table, and some disoreen wieder dit. 
Says Moliere: 


, Tis faisaient sons la tilde, 
In bruit, un trique-trac epratevcdtbal 


Here was where the pastoral, commenced at tie abel’, boy baer 
morning, was to be found at half-piest fore ia thie atternoedd. ‘Phte ssgat 
was declining, and their appetite with i 

The Champs Elysces, fall of samshine anid pscbapein, WIE veetistny 
but glare and dust, the twa elements af ghary. Phe faeces at “biarty, 
those neighing marbles, were curvetinie: imaged len ebacd ser bicess 
were coming and going. aN manilivent wi frehvione ast faalyectheteds, 
with the {rumipet at their head, werg canting Hower The see ad 
Neuitly; the white flag, faintly tinged with red dw the orficnp at, 
was floating over the dome of the ‘Tuileries, The Place de iat ithe 
corde, then become Place Louis AV. HEHE, Wake cvartieawinies sais 
pleased promenaders. Many wore the stlyer Hlenrede The taepen ted 
from the watered white ribbon which, dy Pedy, bod wt a histly hing 
appeared fram the buttonhotes, Plere aid there in fhe toes oad 
groups of applauding speehiturs, cirvles ne litle parts pure fo tae 


winds a Bourbon doggere! rhyme, miter tot tuanera bela the Elana 
dred Days, and the chorus of which rans 


Rendegataus metre pore de team, 
Rendey-noits neadre pore! 


Crowds of the inhabitants of thie fanbeanyy dn tlaete torepbaa 
elothes, sometimes even deeleeel withy Heaps ste fie tie the ti 
were seattered over the great sqinery aipb the seqnere Mapes pees 
Ing Pames and POIE ground on wee egy diet wes ahicis Were pda ityhee 
iny yal few, printer ApPprenlwes, Fined can prapiee Goa pes thea Laghber pes 
sounded through the air, Kverything: wits tedbant. Th Wore a Eine ad 
undoubted peace and profound revi Ree HE Wass hue cuter we Tora 
a private and special report of Prefect of Bodice Agurles ter thor hams 
on the faubourgs of Paris, ended with these fines OP verything conte 
sidered, sire, there is nothing to fear from these poopde, “They jar as 
careless and indolent as cats The lawer people of Hie provinees ane 
restless, those of Paris are net se, They are all small inten, sire, sinael 
it would take two of them, ane Wpen the other, tothe eae ef year 
grenadiers, There is nothing at all to fear on the side Of the popu 


ryt ye 
eee | ty 


TAnd under the table they beat 
A fearful tattao with their feet. 
OCive te hack are Pave de Gund, 


Give ue back our sire. 
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lace of the capital. It is remarkable that this part of the population 
has also decreased in stature during the last fifty years ; and the peo- 
ple of the faubourgs of Parts are smaller than before the Revolu- 
tion. They are not dangerous. In short, they are good canaille.” 

That a cat may become changed into a lion, prefects of police do 
not believe possible; nevertheless, it may be, and this is the miracle 
of the people of Paris. Desides, the cat, so despised by the Count 
Angles, had the esteem of the republics of antiquity; it was the in- 
sarnation of liberty in their sight, and, as if to serve as a pendant to 
the wingless Minerva of the Pirieus, there was, in the public square 
at Corinth, the bronze colossus of a cat. The simple police of the 
Restoration looked too hopefully on the people of Paris. They are 
by no means stich good caniiile as is believed, Che Parisian is among 
Irenchmen what the Athenian was among Greeks. Nobody sleeps 
better than he, nabody is more frank!y frivolous and idle than he, 
nobody seems to forget things more easily than he; but do not trust 
him, notwithstanding ; he ds apt at all sorts of nonchalanee, but when 
there is glory to be paimed, he ts wonderful in every species of fury. 
Give him a pike, and hie will phiy the tenth of August; give him a 
niusket, and you shall have an Austerlitz, He is the support of Na- 
poleon, and the resouree of Danton. Ts France in question ? he en- 
lists; is Hherty in question ¢ he tears up the pavement. Beware | his 
hair rising with rage is epics his blouse drapes itself into a chlumys 
about him. Take care | At the first corner, Grenétat will make a Cau- 
dine Forks. When the toesin sounds, this dweller in the fauhourgs 
will grow; this lithe man will arise, his look will be terrible, his 
breath will become a tempest, and a bast will go forth fram his 
poor, frail breast that might shake the wrinkles out of the lps. 
Thanks to the men of the Paris fanhourgs, the Revolution infused 
intou armies, conquers Murope. Ne sings, itis his joy, Proportion his 
song to his nature, and you shall see {Soe long as he had the Carmag- 
gole merely for his chorus, he overthrew only Louis XVI; let him 
sing the Marscillaise, and he will deliver the world, Sa 

Writing this note in the margin of the Anglés report, we will re- 
turn to our four couples, The dinner, as we have suid, was over, 


VI 
A CHAPTER OF SELF-ADMIRATION 


Taute talk and lovers’ talk equally elude the grasp; lovers’ talk is 
clouds, table talk is smoke. : aoe 


— Fameuil and Dahlia hummed airs; piace fa drank, Zéphine 
langhed, Fantine smiled. Listolier blew a wooden trumpet that he 


at 
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had bought at Saint Cloud. Favourite looked tenderky at Ubeches tile, 
and said ; 

“Blacheville, I adore you.” 

This brought forth a question from Blachevile: 

“What would you do, Favourite, if | should awe vent 

“Me!” cried Favourite. “Oh! do not s: ay than ewete e peor 
you should leave me, I would run after vou, | wouk! s ae eae 
would pull your hair, I would throw water on vou, beh) boca cea 
arrested.” 

Blacheville smiled with the effemin: tle Popper fi a Me eer 
self-love is tickled. ayourite continued: 

“Yes! I would cry wateh! No! d would scream, for exes de! 
rascal !” 

Blacheville, in ec stasy, leaned back in his chadvy and clove hotly 
eyes with a Satisfied air. 

Dahlia, still eating, whispered to Paveurtte ta th hs chitaadas 

“Are you really so fond of vour Dlacheville, ther 

—“T detest him,” answered Bavourite, Wy tie sotie LCs Fs Oe Sai 

her fork. “He is stingy; | amin Jove with the Hite felhaw caer pie 
way from where ] live. Heas aimee young miss cdowees he ww fa, 
Anybody can see that he was born te bean aetar! 
soon as he comes into the house, his qiaether ertes nt | cScegh ramus Tes 
peace is all gone. There, he is woing te hath! Ys cat = welt as 
head ;’ just because he goes Inte the warret ated: the rats, ist tae 


ane 
| 4 a %, * 
I haat ¢ 3 ah ie F Yous 


dark corners, as high as he can wo, ail sites ined cl oe mk yy 
do I know that they can hear is hehow | Ele pathe Ta eyty rete bas 
already by writing fora pettifogeer, He | Is the wit et alt ehvae- 

? 


ister of Saint- ee du Paut-P He OO te de a tdce corte: tad. 
He is so fond of me that he said one dav, when | hes a ce tah ines 
dough for panes akes: ‘Mamyselle, make cour nhive. ee Titi 
T will eat them.’ Nobody but artists can may Thies | ih 7 ee eae ce 
on the high read ta eo crazy about this title fedtoe, a Bod the ase, 
I tell B lacheville that | adore hin Tew Pde! € Mt wee hae 
Favourite paused, then continued: 
“Dahlia, you see fam melane haby. Pt fas cher ae samp bet onan 
all summer; the wind makes me uerveds sttel Pre vf. fees spe, bac tae. 
ville is very | nean; there are hardly ANY err pens in the tached eet 
people care for nothing Lut exiting ST hisee the ee rn, gw the le oy 
says butter is so dear land then, jis stank ef ite dnds foreitte tt Wie 
are dinin, gina room with a bed init.d am Usensterd with pee” 
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VII 
TILE WISDOM OF TLLOLOMY ES 


Merantime, while some were singing, the rest were all noisily talk- 
ing at the same time. There was a perfect uproar. Tholomyés inter- 
fered, | 

“Do not talk at random, nor too fast!” exclaimed he; “we must 
take time for reflection, if we would be brilliant. Too much impro- 
visation leaves the mind stupidly void. Running beer gathers ne 
foam, Gentlemen, no haste. Mingle dignity with festivity, eat with 
deliberation, feast slowly. ‘Take your time. See the spring ; if it hast- 
ens forward, it is ruined; that is, frozen, excess of zeal kills peach 
and apricot trees, [excess of zeal kills the yrace and joy of good din- 
ners. No zeal, gentlemen ! Grimod de la Reyniére is of Talleyrand’s 
opinion,” 

“Tholomyes, let us alone,” said Blacheville. 

“Down with the tyrant f° eried Fameuil. 

“Bombarda, Bombance, and Bamboche !" exclaimed Listolier. 
“Sunday still exists,” resumed Listolier. 

“We are sober,” added Fameuil. 
“Tholomyes,” said Dlacheville, “behold my calmness (anon 
caline),” 

“You are its marquis,” replied Tholomyeés, 

This indifferent play on words had the effect of a strone thrown 
into a pool, The Marquis de Montealm was a eclebrated royalist of 
the time, All the frogs were silent. 3 

“My friends !” exclaimed Tholomyes, in the tone of aman resum- 
ing his sway. “Collect yourselves, This pun, though it falls from 
heaven, should not be welcomed with too much wonder, Everything 
that falls in this wise is not necessarily worthy of enthusiasm and 
respect. The pun is the dropping of the soaring spirit. The jest falls, | 
it matters not where, And the spirit, after freeing itself from the 
folly, plunges into the clouds. A white spot settling upon a rock 
does not prevent the condor from hovering above. Far be it from me. 
to insult the pun! [honour it in proportion to its merits—no more, 
The most august, most sublime, and most charming in humanity. 
and perhaps out of humanity, have made plays on words, Nai ay 
Christ nace a punon St. Peter, Moses on Isaac, AEschylus on Poly- 
nices, Cleopatra on Octavius, And mark, that this pun of Cleopatra 
preceded the battle of Actium, and that, without it, no one would 
have remembered the city of Toryne, a Greek name signifying dip- 
per. This conceded, I return to my exhortation. My brethren, I re- 
| peat, no zeal, no noise, no excess, even in witticisms, mirth, gaiety 
and plays on words. Listen to me; have the prudence of Amphi- 
- avaiis, and the boldness of Caesar. There must be a limit, even to 
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cebuses; Est modus int rebus, There mist bea ee eyetide Lipten es, 
You like apple-putfs, ladies; do not abtise Geena, Gero wet be. 
even in puffs, good sense and art, Glnitony oo Pie aca ieee 


Gula punishes Gulax. Indigestion i ischarged fe tied wih enfic bs 
morality on the stomach, And remember this teach et eae eee eee 
even love, has a stomach in imist tot be averisndeds Wes coe an 
everything write the word fivis in tines we ried restoring cor dase, 
when it becomes urgent; we must draw tie hedt ox fe Hey Lie 
play a fantasia on the violin, then break the strimes aoibs ess cesta 
hand. 


“The wise man is he who knows when gud fea fe con Poe 
some confidence in me. Doenuse PE hiawe stared bine dels tates 
examinations prove, beeatse bo kiw Ue ference Petycenn thes 
question mmue atl the ¢ pest Hi medal, | hesattec : Rhrtey ne 
Latin thesis on the methue! af totture tu Bota at . oe Coward 


Munatius Demens was qivestor ad tie Partre on ay [ot 


about to become doctor, as if seumis, Woeddues sid fella tie only 
that Tama fool Preeommend te vent tehes ethan ty a wean he ches, 
As sure as my name is Pty Vhedomoes, boned aint, ins: : a 
he, who, when the hour comes, Giles a herd resudve, atid aden 
like Sella or Orievenes 

Favourite Hstened with Gis ney ca hav, Teg geal oes, 

“what apretty word. | like this nimi tts batin, Ep teesis pega. 
ous,” 

Tholomyeés continued: 

“Quirites, gentlemen, cabulleras, mies ataity, weet cou perl ova 
passion, dispense with the erpttsa| vente apt set dave at lence | 
Nothing is easier, Here is a rect iw deumanidey aver evercce bond 
labour: tire yourselves out, draw diay, detect odre , heep cs ae 
gorge yourselves with nitrens rinks sat Wists ar Hebe ccs 
drink emulsions ay pay ypstees nnd bE USE ESTAS | euli cn a Ae | 
rigid diet, starve yourselves, and add eabl bath us nurddes ad feel ’ 
the application Of a leaden plate, lutions wt solitons et drach a 
fomentations with Vineyar aed wouter, 

“i prefer a worwan,’ siti Listalier, 

Worn! restimed ‘Tholamives, “alistrist pc sea Usha ‘s 
he who surrenders hinself to the chintigiays i mk at wore! 
Woman is perfidions and tortious, She detests the se tpent threoagh 
vivalry of trade, The serpent is the shop aeross the way, 

o Thotomyes,” cried Blacheville, “you are drunk” 

- The deuce | at” said “Tholanves, 

: Then be pay,” resumed | Hacheville, 

T apyree.” reptiod Tholomyes, 

Then, filling his i iss, he arose, 

7 “Honour to wine! Vaate be, Bache, cana. Pardon, ities, that is 
Spanish, And here is. the pron, setoras; like wine-measure, hike 
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people, The arroba of Castile contains sixteen litres, the cantaro of 
Alicante twelve, the almuda of the Canaries twenty-five, the cuartin 
of the Baleares twenty-six, and the boot of Czar Peter thirty, Long 
live the czar, who was great, and long live his boot, which was still 
greater! Ladies, a friendly counsel! deceive your neighbours, if it 
seems good to you. The characteristic of love is to rove. Love was 
not made to cower and crouch like an English housemaid whose 
knees are callused with scrubbing, Gentle love was made but to rove 
gaily! It has been said to err is human; I say, to err is loving, 
Ladies, ] idolise you all, © Zeéphine, or Josephine, with face more 
than wrinkled, you would be charming if you were not cross. Yours 
is like a beautiful face, upon which some one has sat down by mis 
take. As to Favourite, oh, nymphs and muses, one day, as Blache- 
ville was crossing the Rue Guerin-DBoisseau, he saw a beautiful girl 
with white, well-gartered stockings, who was showing them, The 
prologue pleased him, and Blacheville loved, She whom he loved 
was Favourite, Oh, favourite! Thou bast lonian lips. There was a 
Greek painter, Muphorion, who was surnamed painter of lips. This 
Greek alone would have been worthy to paint thy mouth. Listen! 
before thee, there was no creature worthy the name. Thow wert 
made to receive the apple like Venus, or to eat it like Eve. Beautly 
bevins with thee, T have spoken of Eve; she was of thy creation, 
Phou deservest the patent for the invention of beautiful women. 
Oh, Favourite, | ccase to thou you, for] pass from poetry to prose. 
You spoke just now of my name. It moved me: but, whatever we 
do, let us not trust to names, they may be deceitful. I am called 
Félix, Tam not happy. Words are deceivers, Do not blindly aecept 
the indications whieh they give. It would be a mistake to write to 
—« Licge for corks or to Pau for gloves. Miss Dahlia, in your place, I 
should call myself Rose, The flower should have fragrance, and 
wounn should has wit. P say nothing of Fantine, she is visionary, 
dreamy, pensive, sensitive; she is a phantom with the form of a 
nymph, and the modesty of a nun, who has strayed into the life of a 
grisette, but who takes refuge in illusions, and who sings, and prays, — 
and gazes at the sky without knowing clearly what she sees nor 
What she does, and who, with eves fined on heaven, wanders in a 
garden among more birds than exist there. Oh, Fantine, know this: 
I, Tholomyes, aman Ulusion—but she does nut even hear me—the 

air daughter of chimeras ! Nevertheless, everything on heris fresh- 
ness, gentleness, youth, soft, matinal clearness, Oh, Fantine, worthy 
to be called Marguerite or Pearl, you are a jewel of the purest 
water, Ladies, a second counsel, du not marry ; marriage is a graft; 
it may take well or ill, Shun the risk. But what do I say? I am 
wasting my words, Women are incurable on the subject of wed- 
dings, and all that we wise men can say will not hinder vestmakers 
and gaiter-binders from dreaming about husbands loaded with dia- 
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monds, Well, be it so; but, Tecuhes, Spee vet 
much sugar, You lave bert one fbi, wet 
bling sugar. Qh, consuming ses, the peer 
sugar. Now, listen AGMWO Se a 
eating. Sugar is the must deventines co 
liquids from the blood thromeh Phew upto. 
tion, then the solidification of the poo): 
lungs; thence death. And (his is waa eo 
tion, Crunch no suwar, therefore, oi es 
the men: ventlemen, nuke: coreetiesnts, Bes oa 
morse of your beloved, Chas-ot att eto 
friends in love. Wherever tere tea porta a 
No quarter; war to the kuife, No pretti wc 
pretty woman is a flannans defivtiai, AC Ve ae 
have been determined by pettiesauts, Woocan pe 
Romulus carried off the Sabdne weencsa, Vech cn 
Saxon women; Cresar currivd otf Ye Kean ei scocuen foe 
is not loved hovers Hke a cudiire never the ower hcgriy ea 
for my part, to all unfartunate wobec. Epo oe 0 ee 
proclamation of: HOTRAPMATES pethe sane et Peake len: , 
for everything. The enemy hiss ever thine” 
Tholomyés cheeked hime, 
“Take breath, Tholomeds sd Pl bevels 
At the See {ine Hhicheviiie, sreacd is yep ies, £4 28 oie 
© with an air of lamentation busin one er cise ye 
made up of the first wards that eae, shots ta te dts 
void of sense as the mvewement of thr trees aed tee a 
winds, and which are burne from the aredie of fue pce | 
sipate and take (ight with if This i. tar coupler fm a gs 
replied to the harangtie af ‘Thales: : r, 


Tes pores tanebstss hsesey cout 

Pie Pataetih a acct 

Pore tpt Matin Elegies nt Pls epee 
rit fistt paper a la ms yitits | ae a 
Matis Cleritiont te pat porn et ce 

Fait pape, WL pan tater, 

Alors leur agent fageant 

Levr rapparta dear anger, 


This was not likely to calm the inspiration af Thefuseis) be 
emptied his glass, fillet it, and again hevan cee 
‘Down with wisdenn { farget all that | have said: Lets de nacre 
prudes, nor prudent, nor prud hommes |] deank to pucllit Pes nee Y 
jolly, Let us finish our course of stwly by folly and pratiny oe 
ace and the Dixest, Let Justinian be the tile, are] feabit ay te 
— eae is . Ht - die eae Behold, oh, creation! The away hid 
| a huge diamond |] am happy. The birds are marvellous, What a 
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festival everywhere! The nightingale is an Elleviou gratis. Sum- 
mer, I salute thee. Oh, Luxembourg! Oh, Georgics of the Rue 
Madame, and the Allée de l’Observatoire! Oh, entranced dreamers ! 
the pampas of America would delig'.t me, if T had not the arcades of 
the Odeon. My soul goes out towards virgin forests and savannahs. 
Everything is beautiful; the thes hum in the sunbeams. The hum- 
ming-birds whizz in the sunshine. Kiss me, Fantine t” 
And, by mistake, he kissed Favourite. 


Vit 
DEATIL OF A TLORSE 


‘Trig dinners are better at Edon’s than at Bombarda’s,” exclaimed 
Zephine, 

“T like Bombarda better than Tédon,” said Blacheville. “There is 
more luxury, [t is more Asiatic, See the lower hall. There are mir- 
rors (laces) on the walls.” 

“Ll prefer ices (glaces) on my plate,” said Favourite. 

Blacheville persisted. 

“Look at the knives, The handles are silver at Bombarda’s, and 
bone at don's. Now, silver is more precious than bone.” 

“Except when it is on the chin,” observed Tholomyes. 

He looked out at this moment at the dome of the Invalides, which. 
was visible from Bombarda’'s windows. 

There was a pause. 

“Tholomyes,” cried Fameuil, “Listolier and [ have just had a dis: 
cussion.” | 

“A discussion is good,” replied Tholomyés, “a quarrel is better.” 

“We were discussing philosophy.” 

“T have no objection.” | | 

“Which do you prefer, Descartes or Spinoza?” 

“Désaugiers,” said Tholomy ts. _ 

This decision rendered, he drank, and resumed : | 

“Tl consent to live, All is not over on earth, since we can yet réa- 
son falsely, 1 render thanks for this to the immortal gods, We lie. 
but we laugh, We affirm, but we doubt. The unexpected shoots” 
forth from a syllogism. It is fine, There are men still on earth whe 
know how to open and shut pleasantly the surprise boxes of para~ 
dox. Know, ladies, that this wine you are drinking so calmly, 1s 
Madeira from the vineyard of Coural das Frerras, which is three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms above the level of the vea. Atten- 
tion while you drink! three hundred and seventeen fathoms! and 
M. Bombarda, this magnificent restaurateur, gives you these three 
hundred and seventeen fathoms for four francs, fifty centimes,”” 

- ‘Fameuibinterrupted again, a 9 
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“Tholomyés, your opinions are law. W ip) is your fayeuriie cot 


thor?” 

“Ber— 

“ouin 

“No; Choux.” 

And Tholomyés continued. 

“Honour to Bombarda! he would equal Munopbis 0? Pep 
if he could procure me an almee and “Vhyyelten Mf ee Poe 
could bring me a hetaira! for, oh, lalies, there were Fomtascne ¢ 
Greece and Egypt; this Apuleius teaches us. Vie adhe ss 
thing and nothing new, Nothing more ary pun ay ae 1 ce, ae 
of the Creator! Nil sub sole nesta, miEV Ss sith mn Jeet 


Ee. 


iden, say's Virgil ; sand Carahine mounts with (cain Coa 
at Saint Cloud, as Aspasia embarked with Pericles cr tee ce 
samos. A lust word, Do vou knew whe tas a. Cao Mae 1h ae 


Although she lived in a time when women hu ee ee 
was a soul : a soul of arose and purple sunt, tore | eee 
fire, fresher than the dawn, Aspitsha wies a hetme whe fog ed 


two extremes of woman, the prostitute | Hae Ate i Oe eee, 
plus Manon Leseaut, Asnasia WOES eTeaabod tp rac pis. tba hate | 


might need a wanten,” 

Tholomyes, now that he was started would oye beer - 
with difficulty, had not ahorse Calle dows id toa. tteento cr fae 
quai, The shock stopped short bath the eset amd toe ort r dts 
an old, ie Wire TRATO, worthy of the dimider, laurent fa gene 
heavy cat On re ching Hornbarda's, Was heust, wees und re 
_ hausted, ae refused topo further, Vhis taht atten gent 
Searcy had the carman, swearing aus aa buy a yt FM 
with fitting energy the decisive word, “ambi hase — r ee 
stroke of the whip, when the hack fell, bi fie to tore, Apthe hols. 
bub of the passers-by, the merry sardinary ve liane Ox Tete 
their heads, and Tholomyes protived Day tu cbase fis addyess fiw thas 


melancholy strophe: 


I Rita Lat Ae ce Wo wade iit Pottotis chr yb ter acs 
Ont Je miense Hestin: 
Et, resse, le a atenee ate sdernt les peosaes, 
{, es peice un naatint 


“Poor horse!" sighed Mantine, 

Dahlia exclaimed : 

“Here is Mantine pitying horses! was there ever anything: os 
absurd?" 
— Atthis moment, Pavaurite, crossing her aris and arniny; porestasal 
her head, looked fixedly at Tholuniyeés and said; 

‘Come! the surprise 2 

a“ Mag age ‘ 

Precisely, The monent has come,” replied Tholomyés, Hrentles 
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men, the hour has come for surprising these ladies. Ladies, wait for 
us a Inoment.” 

“Tt begins with a kiss,” said Blacheville. 

“On the forehead,” added Tholomyeés. 

lfach one gravely placed a kiss on the forehead of his mistress; 
after which they directed their steps towards the door, all four in 
file, laying their fingers on their lips. 

Favourite clapped her hands as they went out. 

“It is amusing already,” saad she. 

“Do not be too long,’ murmured Fantine. “We are waiting for 
you. 


IX 
JOYOUS EXD OF JOY 


Tues pirls, left alone, leaned their elbows 6n the window sills in 
couples, and ehattered together, bending their heads and speaking 
from one windew to the other. | 

They saw the young men go out of Bomnbarda’s, arm in arm: 
they turned round, made signals to them laughingly, then disap- 
peared in the dusty Sunday crowd which takes possession of the 
Champs-Elysées once a week, 

“Do not be long?” eried Iantine. 
— *What ore they geing to bring us?" said Zéphine. 
“Surly something pretty,” said Dahlia, 

“T hope it will be gold,’ resumed Favourite, 

They were soon distracted by the stir on the water's edge, which 
they distinguished through the branches of the tall trees, and which 
diverted them preatly. It wes the hour for the departure of the 
mails and diligences, Almost all the stagecoaches to the south and 

west, passed at that time by the Champs-Elysees, Phe greater part 
followed the quai and went out through the Barricre Passy. anit | 

minute some huge vehicle, painted yellow and black, heavily loaded, 

noisily harnessed, distorted with mails, awnings, and. valises, full 

of heads that were constantly disappearing, grinding the curb- 
_ stones, turning the pavements into flints, rushed through the crowd, 

throwing out sparks like a forge, with dust for smokg, and an air, 
of fury. This hubbub delighted the young girls. Favourite ex- 
claimed: | 

, Abs an uproar; one would say that heaps of chains were tak- 
ing flight,” | | a 7 | 

t io happened that one of these vehicles which could be distin - 
guished with difficulty through the obscurity of the elms, stopped 
for a moment, then set out again on a gallop. This surprised Fan- 
tine.  £ = | i a | 
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“Itis strange,” said she. “LT thought the dilisenves aever  oocys 
Tavourite shrugged her shoulders : | 
“This Fantine is surprising; block gt ber wrdoatinta a cn 


wonders at the most simple things. Supper e Gast Dace. 

and say to the diligence; ‘Lami going ony cut cun tale toe te 

quai in passing,’ The dilizence passes, sees pic, stig aes a i 
up. This happens every dav. Yuu knew metitig of ite, mie 


Some time passed in this nuaner, Sivldenty Paseniie shat tas 
if from sleep. 

“Well!” said she, “and the surprise 7 

“Yes,” returned Dahlia, "the fame susprpe,” 

“They are very long! said Pantin. 

As Fantine finished the steh, tha hea who bed wots Poa ts 
entered, Ife had tn his hand sommetions thst es ae 
“What is that?” asked Favourite, 

“It isa paper that the ventleraen dent for Uoere belie ba era 1 
“Why did vou not bring it at onge 2" 


“Because the gentlemen ordered ine teof tach Hoo the ta le 
before an hour,” returned the heey, 
Favourite snatehed the paper Trac: fib. hand. Ep van ! 


letter. 
eect ‘ 4 aun ‘ ie & . ; . phys + , ; , 
‘Stop! said she. "There is einddse ss cont cay lat La iter ss oan 
it: 


ag + * ae ‘ caw wm 
"PH Ts ys PEE af a Hh vt we se 


She hastily unsealed the Teter, operiet vas! 


how to read): 

“Oh, our lovers! 

“Know that we have parents, Patents oneu scacceis bene ole 
meaning of the word, they je what sre ealiot Gabess asd 
in the civil corde, simple Hit tretest, Mew theo PIP ee: At Beis 
these ofc men chai us, diese woeed neers cad Gatien oe Gt 
sons, desire our return atmledfer to hilt | : 
Obey them, being virtuous, At the scrnaent vate tee sb cae, 
five mettlesome horses will he bearing i fuel te eas of 
manminas, We are pitching our Ganges, ae Eeeceet sae WW ase on 
Ing, weaire gone, We fly in the arias ef batts, aid on the wee of 
Caillard, The Toulouse diligence siatetes to toca the abe ad 
you are this abyss, our beutiful sharks Woe are reraae ce fy 
society, to duty and order, ona full trat, et the rate ot three fe yours 
an hour. [t is necessary to the country that we becotar, hide weyers 
body else, prefeets, fathers of families, rural puss, send eccseaall , 
Of state. Venerate us, We sacrifice ourselves, Mourn for us Papidly 
and replace us speedily. Uf this fetter remds you, rend atin ten. 


Adieu, 


i # el a gets & ‘, “ 
Oe Ate be in ae aE 
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“For nearly two years we have made you happy. Bear us no ill 
will for it.” 

“Signed: BLACHEVILLE, 
FAMEUIL, 
LISTOLIER, 

FEtrx THOLOMYES. 

“P. S. The dinner is paid for.” 

The four girls gazed at each other. 

Favour ite was the firs st to break silence. 

“Well!” said she, “it is a good farce all the same.” 

“Tt is very droll, zi said Zéphine. 

“Tt must have been Blacheville that had the idea,” resumed Fav- 
ourite. “This makes me in love with him. Soon loved, soon gone. 
That is the story.” 

“No,” said D: whiia, * ‘it is an idea of Tholomyes. This is clear.” 

“Tn that case,’ ‘returned F Favourite, “down with Blacheville, and 
long live Tholomyes !” 

" ‘Long live T holomyés !” cried Dahlia and Zéphine. 

And they burst into laughter. 

Tantine laughed like the rest. 

An hour afterwards, when she had re-entered her chamber, she 

wept. If was her first love, as we have said; she had given herself . 
to this Tholomyés as to a husband, and the poor girl had a child. 


ROOW FOURTH 
TO ENTRUST IS SOMETIME ber AB ANTHOIN 
1 
ONE AQOTHER ATER Ps ANUP HESS 


THERE Wad, during the tryryt Curiae acy thar PA ee EE ONG 
Montiermeil, near Paris, a ssortad «hi pret Apetat te te t Blirce trays, 
It was kept by amin and lus wite, muted Their cer cot was ope 
vated in the Lane Boulanger, Above phe dewey ragh cf fod onset thie 
will, was a board, apon whieh sometiig, vees posited tos 
like aman carrying on bis Tack another som wrens pee . 
epauleties of a general, colt cuad with Taree sadve rota cad Pb pete 
typilied blood: the remainder at the pretare tae neon at b ppet 
ably represented abate. Penenuth wis tes fuscratoge: bec cau 
SERGEANT OF Watertoo, 

Nothing is commoner thatea cartaar won hetee tle ater et on 
inn: nevertheless the vehicle, WP Sede pAb gab rte are ene ees Beate 
ment of a vehicle which obstructed thy strert ty fiont ad the more 
geant of Waterlog one evening dn the speing ay debs, certcnts 
would have attracted be tts bulk the attemtion ea sie conntey a ies 
mipht have been passing, 

It was the fore-carrhiate eb ange odd Chase Atay s Poy ane mye Lee ayy 
articles, used in wooded commtries far trapspertiag: forts jen 
trunks of trees rib comsisterbed aabeodve dap asheteee wa ped 
tr which HE heavy pale Wes bth, site ay hs }s hi thy note ee 1 44 
two enormous wheels, Asie wloile, i wos oat, tasking and tabs 
shaper: it might have bec fated a pheuithe: pum caresice, 

The roads had covered the wheels, felfors, foots asde, aod the 
pole with a conting of hideous vellowsbued nad, sabi je tet te 
that with whiel cathedrals are sometimes lec ited, Die wood fiad 
disappeited beneath ands and the tron benearh ais. 

Crier the aste-tree hung festooned a hupe chain fit fora trohad 
af the gallos, | | 

This chain recalled, not the heams which it was used to carry, 
but the nistedons and mamniths which it might have harnessed: 
reminded one of the galleys, but ef evelopean and superhunan 
galleys, and seemed as if unriveted from some monster, Wath it 
j loner cone have hi nnd Polyphemus, or Shakspeare Calihan, 

Why was this vehicle in this place in the street, one may ask? 
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First to obstruct the Jane, and then to complete its work of rust. 
There is ia the old social order a host of institutions which we find 
like this across our path in the full light of day, and which present 
no other reasons for being there. | 

The middle of the chain was hanging quite near the ground, un- 
der the axle; and upon the bend, as on a swinging rope, two little 
girls were seated that evening in exquisite grouping, the smaller, 
cighteen months old, in the lap of the larger, who was two years and 
a half old. 

A. handkerchief carefully knotted kept them from falling. A 
mother, looking upon this frightful chain, had said: “Ah! there is 
a plaything for my children!’ 

_ The radiant children, pieturesquely and tastefully decked, might 

be fancied two roses twining the rusty iron, with their triumphantly 
sparkling eyes, and their blooming, laughing faces, One was a rosy 
blonde, the other a brunette ; their artless faces were two ravishing 
surprises ; the perfume that was shed upon the air by a flowering 
shrub near by seemed their own out-breathings ; the smaller one was 
showing her pretty little body with the chaste indecency of baby- 
hood, Above and around these delicate heads, moulded in happiness 
and bathed in light, the gigantic carriage, black with rust and al- 
most frightful with its entangled curves and abrupt angles, arched 
like the mouth of a cavern. 

The mother, a woman whose appearance was rather forbidding, 
but touching at this moment, was seated on the sill of the inn, swing- 
ing the two children by a long string, while she brooded them with 
her eyes for fear of accident with that animal but heavenly expres- 
sion peculiar to maternity, At each vibration the hideous links ut- 
tered a creaking noise like an angry cry; the little ones were in — 
ecstasies, the setting sun mingled in the joy, and nothing could be 
more charming than this caprice of chance which made of a Titan’s 
chain a swing for cherubim, _ | 

While rocking the babes the mother sang with a voice out of tune 
a then popular song: 


“thle faut, disait un guerrier.” 


Her song and watching her children prevented her hearing and 

- secing what was passing in the street. ._ 2 
Some one, however, had approached her as she was beginning the 

first couplet of the song, and suddénly she heard a voice say quite 

near her ear: - 4 . 
“You have two pretty children there, madame.” 


“A Ia belle et tendre Imogine,” 


answered the mother, continuing her song;.then she turned her 
head. ae ee : 
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A woman was befor her ata litte di tome a ee a a 
Which she bore in her arms. | 

She was carrying in addition a hiyse cup ck oo eb retin, 
heavy. | 

This woman’s chill was one af tla saga hr at Sas 
amagined :a little girlef (wo or fares Meat Mie Ga Dee etd 
the lists with the other tthe anes for cca geyser et atibo i a or a 
head-dress of fine linens ribbous at hep stots a Qe eae 
lace on her Caps. The folds af bes shirt were tard gay oe Ge age 


Pony 


her plump fine white fogs she wos ehamgigg cy reer i es, 
The pretty litle creature gave one a dedte ta babe goon or - 
We can say nothing of her eyes maeph fiat peey posts eta 
very large, and were fringed with enprrtds des Foe en 

She was sleeping in the ibsolutels editeidas sluccoes ys tas 
her age. Mothers’ aris re diande ca tetvdegge ec Go borg egy 


blesses the child: wie lies therein, 


As tothe mother, she scenic yroiy tad saab istae Ded te per ag 
ance of a Worktms woman whirds seelane teckel tM ce tg 


peasant, She was veutage scam pretty © Up ucis peo Ue Vegas that 
garh beauty couled fist Las Hiepelaeecd, erat Wyccee eteghe” See a Pe G5 tat 
which had fallen, secmet very Gil, bupitawas ceseced. ha tee vn 
beneath an ouply, vhose, narra niin’s bed dress toed 
chin, Laughing shows fine teeth wher ede die ties, Dus 
laugh. Her eyes seemed not fo dome dicen foarte, toa 
she was pale, and looked very weary, sand semamadhiat snk vce y 
upon her child, sleeping in bier aris, witht that pss aliet Goo toh 
only. a mother PHASSOSSES whoonutses her awit nee Pfey tortie was 


clumsily masked by a here Tne Waanders ties potted acne. her 
bosom, I ler hands were tanned ceed ‘teotted matle tiei dade W (ine Peater. 
finger hardened and privked wath the quale she wore ao oarse 
brown delatne mantle, aoihverpess. and bape beasy shoes, Te was 
‘Fantine. 

Yes, Pantine, Hard te Pec aise, Veto Ie hangs US tat ba yely . eo 
— Saw that she stl retained her beauty. SN osad fie, such as ds borimed 

by irony, had marked ber right cheek, Aste ber boilette «that auy 
toilette of muslin and ribbons which sermied ast mide of parety, 
folly, and music, full of baubles and perfumed wath lilacs cat 
had vanished like the beautiful sparkling hoartrost, which we take 
_ for diamonds in the sun; they melt, and leave the branch dreary and 
black, | 7 | | 

Ten months had slipped away since "the Rovnl farce” 

What had ieiade during these ten months? We can pucss, 

. After recklessness, trouble. Fantine had lost sight.of Favourite, 
Z¢ephine, and Dahlia; the tic, broken on the part of the men, was 
— unloosed on the part of the women; they would have been aston: | 

ished if any one had said a formight afterwards they were {ricnds; 
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they had no longer cause to be so. I'antine was left alone. The father 
of her child gone—Alas! such partings are irrevocable—she found 
herself absolutely isolated, with the habit of labour lost, and the 
taste for pleasure acquired. Led by her liaison with Tholomyés to 
disdain the small business that she knew haw to do, she had neg- 
lected her opportunities, they were all gone. No resource. Fantine 
could seareely read, and did not know how to write. She had only 
been taught in childhood how to sign her name. She had a letter 
written by a public letter-writer to Tholomyeés, then a second, then 
a third. Tholomyés had replied to none of them. One day, Fantine 
heard some old women saying as they saw her child: “Do people 
ever take such children to heart? They only shrug their shoulders. 
at such children!” Then she thanght of Tholomyes, who shrugged 
his shoulders at his child, and who did not take this innocent child to 
heart, and her heart beeame dark in the place that was his. What 
shonld she do? She had no one to ask. She had committed a fault; 
but, in the depths of her nature, we know dwelt modesty and vir- 
tue. She had a vague feeling that she was on the eve of falling into 
distress, of slipping tuto the street. She must have courage ; she had 
it, and bore up bravely. The idea occurred to her of returning to her 
native village M--—-- sur M-——~—, there perhaps some one would. 
know her, and give her work. Yes, but she must hide her fault. And 
she had a confused glimpse of the possible necessity of a separation 
still more painful than the first. Her heart ached, but she took her _ 
resolution, It will be seen that Fantine possessed the stern courage 
of life, She had already valiantly renounced her finery, was draped 
in calico, and had put all her silks, her gew-gaws, her ribbons, and 
laces on her daughter-—the only vanity that remained, and that a 
holy one. She sold all she had, which gave her two hundred francs; 
when her little debts were paid, she had but. about eighty left. At 
twenty-two years of age, on a fine spring morning, she left Paris, 
earrying her child on her back, He who had seen the two passing, 
must have pitied them. The woman had nothing in the world but _ 
this child, and this child had nothing in the world but this woman. 
Fantine had nursed her child; that had weakened her chest some-_ 
what, and she coughed slightly. | 

We shall have no further need to speak of M. Félix Tholomyés. 
We will only say here, that twenty years later, under King Louis 
Philippe, he was a fat provincial attorney, rich and influential, a 
wise elector and rigid juryman; always, however, a man of 
pleasure, _—- | Sa ae ; 

Towards noon, after having, for the sake of rest, travelled from 
time to time at a cost of three or four cents a my ‘in what they 
called then the Petites Voitures of the environs of Paris, Fantine 
reached Montfermeil, and stood in Boulanger Lane. — i ae 

As she was peasing by the Thénatdier chop-fiouse, the two little 
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children sitting in delight on their meaustrans swine, hada sat of 
dazzling effect upon her, and she paused bediae tas pasos eigen, 

There are charms, These twa httle yards wese aie por ails trot hve, 

she beheld them with emotion, The presen ced waged toe berahd 
of paradise, She thought she saw abowe Chis ua te soe tes gongs 
“ELIERE” of Providence, These chififren were estenihy Lappe ost 
gazed upon them, she admired then, se uiueh waite ted that at the 
Moment when the mother was taking baeith bets ers thas wets af 
her SOT she conilel not helps SUE wine we brave bern reseeditays, 

“You have two pretty children thete, padagie” | 

The most ferocious aninals are cisarmmad de stesso te diet 
young, 

The mother raised hier head aint thasthed beers ard aiacke pte 
Stranger sit down on the stere step, she hersel: bean on the choses 
sill: the two women began techilk together, 

“Me oname is Machine Phemiber said the gather of the twa 
girls: “we keep this in” 

Then going on with har stig, she sanye between hee teeth: 

"Hole fart pe sane chu atser 
Be je qusts post Ly Dake stare 


‘This Madame Thenaniier was aie boteet browse, abinalsy 
woman, of the sahlier’s waite fepe in hits botaor, ated, singashandy 
enough, she hid a dlling airwhis ty slic hued pared prom nesel read 
ing. She was a miaseubine hickadaisivaliess, Cf romances inspae sed 
on the imaginations af mistresses uf rho liouses have sach etiests, 
She was still young, scarcely thaty vears old, FY Gas woman, whe 
was seated stoapitg, had been apeyht, perhaps her towering Lorin 
andl her breed shoulders, these of sa Muvalle vobsssas, tt for a tagye 
ket-wonni, would have dismuwed the traveller, disturbed her conte 
dence, aad prevented what We five torefate A petson scated ine 
stend of standing: fate hotws on sich a thread as that. 

The traveller told her story, alittle morliied, 

She said she was a warking woinan, aml bee bushand was dead. 
Nat being able to procure work in Paris she was yenng ws search of 
it elsewhere :in her own provines; that whe had left Paris chat morn 
ingen fonts that carrying her child she had become tied, and meet 
ing the Villemomble stage had gotins that from Villemonible she 
had come on foot to Montfernest; that the child had wathed a hittle, 
but not much, she was sa young; that she was compelled to carry 
her, and the jewel had fallen asleep, 

And at these words she gave her daughter a passionate kiss, 
which wakened her, The child opened its large blue eves, like its 
mother’s, and saw—what? Nothing, everything, with that serious 
and sometimes severe air of little children, which ia one of the 
mysteries of their shining innocence before our shadowy virtues 
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One would say that they felt themselves to be angels, and knew us 
to be human. Then the child began to laugh, and, although the 
mother restrained her, slipped to the ground, with the indomitable 
energy of a little one that wants to run about. All at once she per- 
ceived the two others in their swing, stopped short, and put out her 
tongue in token of admiration, 

Mother ‘Vhenardier untied the children and took them from the 
swing saying ; 

“Play together, all three of you.” : 

At that age acquaintance is easy, and ina moment the little Thé- 
nardiers were playing with the new-comer, making holes in the 
ground to their intense delight, | 

This new-comer was very sprightly: the goodness of the mothe 
is written in the gaiety of the child; she had taken a splinter of 
wood, which she used as a spade, and was stoutly digging a hole fit 
fora fly, The gravedigger's work is charming when done by a ehild. 

The two women continued to chat 

"What de your enll your brat?” 

“Cosette.” 

For Cosette read [uphrasie. The name of the Httle one was Eue 
phrasie. But the mother had made Cosette out of it, by that sweet 
and charming instinet of mothers and of the people, who change 
Josefa inte Pepita, and Francoise into Sillette. That is a kind of de- 
rivation which deranges and disconcerts all the science of etymolo- 
gists. We knew a grandmother who. succeeded in making from 
Théeedore, Gren, 

“Low old is she?” 

Nahe is going on three years,” 

“The aye of niy oldest.” 

The three girls were grouped in an attitude of deep anxiety and 
bliss; a great event had occurred; a large worm had come out of the 
ground ; they were afraid of it, and yet in eestasies over it. 

Their bright foreheads touched each other: three heads in one 
halo of glory. | 

“Children,” exclaimed the Thénardier mother; “how soon they 
know one another, See them | one would swear they were three sis- 
ters, | 
These words were the spark which the other mother was prob- 
ably awaiting, She seized the hand of Madame Thénardier and said : 

“Will you keep my child for me?” | <a | 

Madame Thénardier made a motion of surprise, which was 
neither consent nor refusal, oO _ - : 

_ Cosette’s mother continued: « 4 me 
— “You see I cannot take my child into the country. Work forbida 
it. With a child I could not find a place there; they are so absurd in 
that district. It is God who has led me before your inn. The sight of 
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your little ones, so pretty, and eles. ced bags ba ey ete | 
MC LSU Ss MET as Gh iad atin ei eC ra I a 
and then it willnot be long badewe Pere ca ay 
chill for me?” 


“Toast think over i" sual Peis: 
“Twill pive sin frames a macs” 


Here aimian's vetee was lear fo ails: 

"Not less than seven fratecs, amelsig Gert. 

“Six times seven are fi PP TAY: aes ae 

“Twill give if,” said the piether, 

“And fifteen franes exfiat tea the frst as Car en ee Oe as 

That's Aftyeoewen frame. an’ Shetuer Phe acc a lo ts 
midst of her reckoning lie satu: tedistuet os | 


“TH Ir biaayt, lieast gun paretcaey 
‘im? x aH . - ae a : , <. 
Twill pove i,” satel (he atether  Pbave riche. tear Te alt 
leave me eretivd: (uot dia the eo epetsy ce Do do laa 
| 4 woe : oi ™ a6 3 


Money there, ated coon Edssae dowetb once boo 
Phe aidn's water refascaes!: 


“Thaw the child a wireless be? 
“That ts Hiv Wri, ee eet 
i « 


“iertaindy she bya, the poet date bb ee, ae hy 
And a tine wardrue ibe fen an cease cnht snl a be waa ne Cras 
in clewens, cuted oth dlresoars bla y lids Pies Bee BE toate 5 ae les ahs 
bce," 

“Your inst leave tat bere,” putin the sca sso 

“OP cenurse Po shell awe ip tee a san’ the rs tier ae hE te 
Strange YG sdueahd deawe tte chef fb naked” 

The face vif ie Haas ter wpprate dS, 

“Deas all caret? sod dre, 

ebivg Tevrprsent Wiabs pote Teale y t le as thy ee eab teat ' the rere md thie 
inn, Kiave her gnoues anel tert bed ata! Podastened ay gee bois Vag! cme da 
bin, dnainished Is beta dal ls wage alg wiolyeae Ac. 4s Lt, geet ont 
GEE NONE UNITANT, expen tityt soon te peture. Leese pead atages ue oe 
ranped treugnilly, bot thes are fulbot deca | 7 | 

A neiehbour uf hae Thenardiers thie! Uae te thins rary ‘. re ye atte 
Sete in, SV Hg | | 7 

“| have WUstrhiet a wontan i the alteet, hess cts me stb hee 
heart wank break,” a | 

When Cosette'y mother had pone, the tan said te fis wore: 

Tat wall da nae for WY Hote of do fration which Gath: hee toe 
morrow) Dwas Gfte frines short, Do you kniuw Pabeul t have had 
a sheriff and a protest? You have proved a pood eset tap with 
your little ones,” 7 oe | 

“Without knowing it,” said the woman, 
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1] 
FIRST SKETCH OF TWO EQUIVOCAL FACES 


Tue captured mouse was a very puny one, but the cat exulted even 
over a lean mouse. 

What were the Thenardiers ? 

We will say but a word just here; by-and-by the sketch shall be 
completed. 

They belonged to that bastard class formed of low people who 
have risen, and intelligent people who have fallen, which lies be- 
tween the classes called middle and lower, and which unites some of 
the faults of the latter with nearly all the vices of the former, with- 
out possessing the generous impulses of the workman, or the re- 
spectability of the bourgeois, 

They were of those dwarfish natures, which, if perchance heated 
by some sullen fire, easily become monstrous. The woman was at 
heart a brute; the man a blackguard: both in the highest degree 
capable of that hideous species of progress which can be made to- 
wards evil, There are souls which, crablike, crawl continually to- 
wards darkness, going back in life rather than advancing in it; us- 
ing what experience they have to increase their deformity ; growing 
worse without ceasing, and becoming steeped more and more thor- 
oughly in an intensifying wickedness, Such souls were this man and 
this woman. ° 

The man especially would have been a puzzle to a physiognomist, 
We have only to look at some men to distrust them, for we feel the 
darkness of their souls in two ways, They are restless as to what is 
behind them, and threatening as to what is before them, They are 
full of mystery, We can no more answer for what they have done, 
than for what they will do. The shadow in their looks denounces 
them, 1f we hear them utter a word, or see them make a gesture, we 
catch glimpses of guilty secrets in their past, and dark mysteries in 
their future. vd —— 

This Thenardier, if we may believe him, had been a soldier, a 
sergeant he said; he probably had made the campaign of 1815, and _ 
had even borne himself bravely according to all that appeared. We 
shall see hereafter in what his bravery consisted. The sign of his — 
inn was an allusion to one of his feats of arms. He had painted it 
himself, for he knew how to do a little of everything—badly. | 

. It wag the time when the antique classical romance, which, after 
having been Cielsé, sank to Lodoiska, always noble, but becoming 
more and more vulgar, falling from Mdile. de Scuderi to Madame 
Bournon-Malarme, and from Madame de Lafayette to Madame © 
Barthélemy-Hadot, was firing the loving souls of the portresses of 
Paris, and making some ravages even inthe suburbs. Madame 

| Thenardier was just intelligent enough fo read that sort of book. | 
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She fed on them. She drowned what litte bese oo ba bora: 
and that had given her, while slie wie vet vector. fee 3 
fife, a kind of pensive atutude tewards her bead cod, a le 
seme calibre; a rani, educated) alta it heat. ane 


pty one as 3 
Le ae ea be Rae ee os 


at once contse and fine, buts tarde senmtinienti beth wos eet d 
reading Pigault Lebrun, and in “all whieh velised ta the cea oe he 
Said in his jargon, a correc? colt without adultessie i bls ow te ae 

twelve or fifteen years vourmger than das Ata lates pec alae tine 
hair of the rumantic WCC BETS baeany re Os a Se 
parted company with Prachi, Mivaaue Therapies ae oa 

bad woman who hid relished cluped aeawetsy, Uwe pecs ts ha ra 


ae eae eee 


was named Ppocannases, sud three veatiecest, wiloe fie! ee ee ee, 
called CGrulmare, gweel te seane Terps aliaer ton ate be a tow bd 
Dueray Dunn, the antisite Aveta, 

However, let us say by fee, all Gere ee tet fo on ane 
superticial in this singular epood pe which tee ale arto hed 
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Fer mother, as we shall see hereafter, who had found a place at 
M sur M wrote, or rather had some one write for her, 
every month, inquiring news of her child, The Thénardiers replied 
invariably : | 

“Cossette is doing wonderfully well.” 

The six months passed away; the mother sent seven francs for 
the seventh month, and continued to send this sum regularly month 
after month. The year was not ended before Thénardier said: “A 
preity price that is. What does she expect us to do for her seven 
francs?” And he wrote demanding twelve francs. The mother, 
whom he persuaded that her child was happy and doing well, as- 
sented, and forwarded the twelve francs. | 

There are certain natures which cannot have love on one side 
without hatred on the other, This Thénardier mother passionately 
loved her own little ones: this made her detest the young stranger. 
It ig sad to think that a mother’s love canchave such a dark side. 
Little as was the place Cosette occupied in the house, it seemed to 
her that this little was taken from her children, and that the little 
one lessened the air hers breathed. This woman, like many women | 
of her kind, had a certain amount of caresses, and blows, and hard 
words to dispense each day. 1f she had not had Cosette, it is certain 
that her daughters, idolised as they were, would have received all, . 
but the little stranger did them the service to attract the blows to 
herself; her children had only the caresses. Cosette could not stir 
that she did not draw down upon herself a hailstorm of undeserved 
and severe chastisements. A weak, soft little one who knew nothing 
of this world, or of God, continually ill-treated, scolded, punished, 
beaten, she saw beside her two other young things like herself, whe 
lived in a halo of glory! 

The wontan was unkind to Cosette, Eponine and Azelma were 
unkind also. Children at that age are only copies of the mother: the 
size is reduced, that is all. 

A. year passed and then another. 

People used to say in the village: | 

“What good people these Thénardiers are! They are not rich, 
and yet they bring up a poor child, that has been left with them,” 

They thought Cosette was forgotten by her mother, i 

Meantime Thénardier, having learned in some obscure way that 
the child was probably illegitimate, and that its mother cotld not 
acknowledge it, demanded fifteen francs a month, saying “that the 
‘creature’ was growing and eating,” and threatening to send her — 
away. “She won't humbug me,” he exclaimed, “I will confound her 
with the brat in the midst of her concealment, I must have more 
money.” The mother paid the fifteen francs. _ 

From year to year the child grew, and her misery also. 
So long as Cosette was very small, she was the scapegoat of the | 
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Only the poor lark never sang. 


BOOK FIFTH—THE DESCENT 
; I 
HISTORY OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN JET-Work 


Wuat had become of this mother, in the meanwhile, who, accord- 
ing to the people of Montfermeil, seemed to have abandoned her 
child? where was she? what was she doing? 

After leaving her little Cosette with the Thénardiers, she went on 
her way and arrived at M sur M : 

This, it will be remembered, was in 1818. | 

Fantine had left the province some twelve years before, and 
M—-—- sur M——~ had greatly changed in appearance. While Fan- 
tine had been slowly sinking deeper and deeper into misery, her 
native village had been prosperous, 

Within about two years there had been accomplished there one 
of those industrial changes which are the great events of small 
communities, 7 

This circumstance is important and we think it well to relate it, 
we might even say to italicise it, | 

Irom time immemorial the special occupation of the inhabitants 
of M—— sur M--—- had been the imitation of English jets and 
German black glass trinkets. The business had always been dull in 
consequence of the high price of the raw material, which reacted 
upon the manufacture. At the time of Fantine’s return to M—— 
sur M-——-- an entire transformation had been effécted in the pro- 
duction of these ‘black goods.’ Towards the end of the year 1815, 
an unknown man had established himself in the city, and had con- 
ceived the idea of substituting gum-lac for resin in the manu- 
facture; and for bracelets, in particular, he made the clasps by 
oy bending the ends of the metal together instead of soldering — 
them. : 

This very slight change had worked a revolution. oe ae © 

This very slight change had in fact reduced the price of the raw 
material enormously, and this had rendered it possible, first, to 
raise the wages of the labourer—a benefit to the country—sec~ 
ondly, to improve the quality of the goods—an advantage for the 
consumer—and thirdly, to sell them at a lower price even while 
making three times the profit—a gain for the manufacturer. 
Thus we have three results from one idea. — i aoe 
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the arrival of Father Madeleine, the whole region was languishing, 
now it was all alive with the healthy strength of labour. Au active 
circulation kindled everything and penetrated everywhere. Idleness 
and misery were unknown. There was no pocket so obscure that it 
did not contain some money and no dwelling so poor that it was 
not the abode of some joy. 

Father Madeleine employed everybody; he had only one condi- 
tion, “Be an honest man!” “Be an honest woman !” 

As we have said, in the midst of this activity, of which he was 
the cause and the pivot, Father Madeleine had made his fortune, 
but, very strangely for a mere man of business, that did not appear 
to be his principal care. Jt seemed that he thought much for others, 
and little for himself. In 1820, it was known that he had six hundred 
and thirty thousand franrs standing to his credit in the banking- 
house of Laffitte; but before setting aside this six hundred and 
thirty thousand francs for nimself, he had expended more than a 
million for the city and for the poor. 

The hospital was poorly endowed, and he made provision for ten 
additional beds. M-——— sur M-——~ is divided into the upper city 
and the lower city. The lower city, where he lived, had only one 
school-house, a miserable hovel which was fast going to ruin; he. 
built two, one for girls, and the other for boys, and paid the two 
teachers, from his own pocket, double the amount of their meagre 
salary from the government; and one day, he said to a neighbour 
who expressed surprise at this: “The two highest functionaries of 
the state are the nurse and the schoolmaster.” He built, at his own 
expense, a house of refuge, an institution then almost unknown in 
France, and provided a fund for old and infirm labourers. About his 
factory, as a centre, a new quarter of the city had rapidly grown up, 
containing many indigent families, and he established a pharmacy 
that was free to all, | 7 

At first, when he began to attract the public attention, the good 
people would say: “This is a fellow who wishes to get rich.” When 
they saw him enrich the country before he enriched himself, the 
same good people said: “This man is ambitious.” This seemed the 
more probable, since he was religious and observed the forms of 
the church, to a certain extent, a thing much approved in those. 
days. He went regularly to hear mass every Sunday. The local 
deputy, who scented rivalry everywhere, was not slow to borrow 
trouble on account of Madeleine's religion. This deputy, who had 
been. a member of the Corps Legislatif of the Empire, partook of 
the religious icleas of a Father of the Oratory, known by the name 
of Fouché, Duke of Otranto, whose creature and friend he had 
been. In private he jested a little about God. But when he saw the 
rich manufacturer, Madeleine, go to low mass af seven o’clock, he | 
foresaw a possible candidate in opposition to himself, and he re _ 
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honours, they said, “He is an adventurer.” When they saw him 
repel the advances of the fashionable, they said, “He is a brute.” 

In 1820, five years after his arrival at M sur M , the ser- 
vices that he had rendered to the region where so brilliant, and the 
wish of the whole population was so unanimous, that the: king 
again appointed him mayor of the city. He refused again; but the 
prefect resisted his determination, the principal citizens came and 
urged him to accept, and the people in the streets begged him to do 
so; all insisted so strongly that at last he yielded. It was remarked 
that what appeared most of all to bring him to this determination, 
was the almost angry exclamation of an old woman belonging to 
the poorer class, who cried out to him from her door-stone, with 
some teniper: 

“A. good mayor is a good thing. Are you afraid of the good you 
ean do ?” 

This was the third step in his ascent. Father Madeleine had be- 
come Monsieur Madeleine, and Monsieur Madeleine now became 
Monsieur the Mayor. | 


IIT 
MONEYS DEPOSITED WITH LAFFITTE 


NEVERTHELESS he remained as simple as at first. He had grey hair, . 
a serious eye, the brown complexion of a labourer, and the thought- 
ful countenance of a philosopher, He usually wore a hat with a wide 
brim, and a long coat of coarse cloth, buttoned to the chin, He ful- 
filled his duties as mayor, but beyond that his life was isolated. He 
talked with very few persons, He shrank from compliments, and 
with a touch of the hat walked on rapidly; he smiled to avoid talk- | 
ing, and gave to avoid smiling. The women said of him: “What a 
good bear!” Tis pleasure was to walk in the fields. | 

He always took his meals alone with a book open before him in 
which he read, His library was small but well selected. He loved 
books; books are cold but sure friends. As his growing fortune gave 
him more leisure, it seemed that he profited by it to cultivate his 
mind. Since he had been at M—— sur M———, it was remarked 
from year.to year that his language became more polished, choicer, | 
and more yentle. | | an 

In his walks he liked to carry a gun, though he seldom used it. 
When he did so, however, his aim was frightfully certain. He never 


killed an inoffensive animal, and never fired at any of the small 


birds, . * ——- re ees 
_ Although he was no longer young, it was reported that he was of 
iping hand to any one who 
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usually done. Fle would steal into houses in the evening, and fur- 


tively mount the stairs. A poor devil, on returning to his garret, 
would find that his door had been opened, sometimes even forced, 
during his absence. The poor man would cry out: “Some thief has 
been here!” When he got in, the first thing that he would see would 
bea piece of gold lying on the table. “The thief” who had been there 
was Father Madeleine, 

Ie was affable and sad. The people used to say: ‘‘There is a rich 
man who does not show pride. There is a fortunate man who does 
not appear contented.” 

some pretended that he was a mysterious personage, and de- 
clared that no ‘one ever went into his room, which was a true 
anchorite’s cell furnished with hour-elasses, and enlivened with 
death’s heads and cross-bones. So much was said of this kind that 
some of the more mischievous of the clegant young ladies of M-—— 
sur M-—-~—- called on him one day and said: “Monsieur Mayor, will 
you show us your room? We have heard that it is a grotto.” He 
smiled, and introduced them on the spot to this “grotto.” They were 
well punished for their curiosity. Tt was a room very well fitted up 
with mahogany furniture, ugly as all furniture of that kind is, and 
the walls covered with shilling paper. They could sce nothing but 

two candlesticks of antique form that stood on the mantel, and ap- 
peared to be silver, “for they were marked,” a remark full of the 
spirit of these little towns, 

Dut none the less did it continue to be said that nobody ever went 
into that chamber, and that it was a hermit's cave, a place of dreams, 
a hole, a tomb. 

Tt was also whispered that he had “immense” sums deposited with 
Lathtte, with the special condition that they were always at his im- 
mediate command, in such a way, it was added, that Monsieur 
Madeleine might arrive in the morning at Laffitte’s, sign a receipt 
and carry away his two or three millions in ten minutes. In reality 
these “two or three millions” dwindled down, as we have said, to 
six hundred and thirty or forty thousand frarics. 


| TV 
- MONSIEUR MADELEINE IN MOURNING 


Neat the beginning of the year 1821, the journals announced the 
decease of Monsieur Myriel, Bishop of D——, “surnamed MJon- 
seigneur Bienvenu,” who died in the odour of sanctity at the age 
of eighty-two years. - | 7 ere: 
The Bishop of D——, to add an‘ incident which the journals 


omitted, had been blin ij for several years before he died, and was — 


content therewith, 2‘ sister being with him, | 


—— 
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proven, is a wentan, Viner ssstiaass yeu, its hers: ligon bayhacly 
touch your forehead, thev ie ber lips) vou hear one breathing pear 
you, itis she, ‘To have her wholly, from hee devotion to her pat, 
never to be left, to hive Chat sweet weakness which te your aid, th 
lean ripen that aabermhins teed, pototch Provalenee with sour hands 
and be able to grasp itn veur arms; God inade palpable, shat 
transport! ‘The heart, that abiark but celestial dower, bursts inte a 
mysterious blag, You wold not give that shade for all light! The 
angel-soul is there, fur ever there) if she goes away, it dans to 
returns she fides away in dream and reappears in reality. You frel 
an approaching wartath, she is there, You overflow wath serenity, 
gaiety, and eestasy; vou are radiant in your darkness, And the thou. 
sand littl: cares! The nothings which are enormous in this vou, 
The most unspatkable accents of the womanly voice employed to - 
soothe you, and nuaking up to you the vanished nlverse| You are 
caressed through the soul. You see nothing, but you feel yourself _ 
adored, It ix a paracise of darkness, | | 
From this paradise: Monseigneur Blenvenu passed to the other. | 
~The announcement of his death was reproduced in the local pa: 
‘2p of M—-—-~ sur M—-—-, Monsieur Madeleine appeared next mom- 
ng dressed in black witherapeonhishat, = | 
This mourning was noticed and talked about all over the town. 
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It appeared to throw some light upon the origin of Monsieur Made- 
Jeine. The conclusion was that he was in some way related to the 
venerable bishop. “//e wears black for the Bisho p of D-——,” was 
the tall of the drawing-rooms ; it elevated Monsieur Madeleine very 
much, and gave him suddenly, and in a trice, marked consideration 
in the noble world of M sur M . The microscopic Faubourg 
Saint Germain of the little place thought of raising the quarantine 
for Monsieur Madeleine, the probable relative of a bishop. Mon- 
sieur Madeleine perceived the advancement that he had obtained, by 
the greater reverence of the old ladies, and the more frequent smiles 
of the young ladies. One evening, one of the dowagers of that little 
great world, curious by right of age, ventured to ask him: “The 
mayor is doubtless a relative of the late Bishop of D 7 

He said: “No, madame,” 

“But,” the dowager persisted, “you wear mourning for him?” 
_ He answered: “In my youth I was a servant in his family.” 

It was also remarked that whenever there passed through the 
city a young Savoyard who was tramping about the country in 
search of chimneys to sweep, the mayor would send for him, ask 
his name and give him money. The little Savoyards told each other, 
and many of them passed that way. ; 


V 
VAGUE FLASHES IN TUE ITORIZON 


Latt.e by little in the lapse of time all opposition had ceased. At 
first there had been, as always happens with those who vise by their 
own effurts, slanders and calumnies against Monsieur Madeleine, 
soon this was reduced to satire, then it was only wit, then it van- 
ished entirely; respect became complete, unanimous, cordial, and. 
there came a moment, about 1821, when the words Monsieur the 
Mayor were pronounced at M——- sur M——~ with almost the same 
accent as the words Monseigneur the Bishop at D-———~ in 1815. . 
People came from thirty miles around to consult Monsieur Made- __ 
leine, He settled differences, he prevented lawsuits, he reconciled 
enemic¢s, [Sverybody, of his own will, chose him for judge. He 
seemed to have the book of the natural law by heart. A contagion 
of veneration had, in the course of six or seven years, step by step, 
spread over the whole country. | era ee 
One man alone, in the city and its neighbourhood, held himself en- 
tirely clear from this contagion, and, whatever Father Madeleine 
did, he remained indifferent, as if a sort of instinct, unchangeable | 
and imperturbable, kept him awake and on the watch, It would. - 
seem, indeed, that there is in certain men the veritable instinct of a. 
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beast, pure and complete like all instinct. which creates autipathios 
aud sympathies, which separates one nature fromoanadher forever 
which never hesitates, never is perturbed, never keeps sslent, ated 
never admits itself to be in the wrong; clear in tts obseuciiy, tne 
fallible, imperious, refractory under all the counsels of tutelitsencr, 
and all the solvents of reason, and which, whatever aiae fa 
destinies, secretly warns the dog-inan af the presence of the car. 
man, and the fox-man of the presence of the lion man, 

Often, when Monsieur Madeleine passed akon the street, onins, 
affectionate, followed by the benedictions of all io happened cast; 
tall man, wearing a flat hat and an ironegrey coat, aned persed ih 
a stout cane, would turn around bruptly beland | 
him with his eyes until he disappeared, crossing his rec. leaned 
shaking his head, and pushing his upper with his under bor igete hie. 
nose, a sort of significant grimace which msit fac tendered fay: 
“But what is that man? fam sure | have seen bisa semen ere, 4: 
all events, 1 at least am not his dupe.” 

This personage, grave with an almost threatenty 
one of those who, even in a hurried interview, come: 
tion of the observer. 

His name was Javert, and he was one af the pelice, 

He exercised at Mew sur Meo 0 the inplessant, hee tse tet. 
function of inspector. He was not there at te date re Misdededre 
arrival, Javert owed his position to the per Moettedred Mborstespe € lo, 
bouiilet, the secretary of the Minister af State, tours Atiles, thas 
prefect of police at Paris, When Javert arrived ap Vie cue 
M—— the fortune of the great manufacturer Sad been rade ct. 
veady, and Father Madeleine had beconte Maordesr Mente 

Certain police officers have a peculiar pdiydogenente dats ©. 

be traced an air of meanness mingled with an air oat augisee 
Javert bad this physiognomy, without meanness, 
[tis our conviction that if souls were visite to the eure sie 
distinctly see this strange fact that each fudividist af tee bors. 
species corresponds to Someone of the sipetes of the ania ore. 
tion; and we should clearly recognise the truth, bar ts perortyed bey 
thinkers, that, from the oyster to the eavle, Pres tar sued | 
tiger, all animals are in man, and that eel of thems is in a eee 
sometimes even, several of them ata tine. 

Animals are nothing but the forms ef our virtues stil 
wandering before our eyes, the visible phantumis cf saay oats. +, 
shows them to us to make us reflect, Oily, as annals aae bos 
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shadows, God has not made them capable of @ducathos da the mcr 
plete sense of the word, W hy should he? Qn the ecatrar VEAP oon 
being realities and having their peculiar end, Cod as given then 
intelligence, that is to say, the possibility of education, Savtal eta: 
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cation, well attended to, can always draw out of a soul, whatever it 
may be, the usefulness that it contains. | 

Be this said, nevertheless, from the restricted point of view of 
the apparent earthly life, and without prejudice to the deep ques- 
tion of the anterior or ulterior personality of the beings that are not 
man, The visible #e in no way authorises the thinker to deny the 
latent mie. With this reservation, Ict us pass on. 

Now, if we admit for a moment that there is in every man some 
one of the species of the animal creation, it will be easy for us to 
describe the guardian of the peace, Javert. 

‘Lhe peasants of the Asturias believe that in every litter of wolves 
there is one dog, which is killed by the mother, lest on growing up 
it should devour the other little ones. 

Give a human face to this dog son of a wolf, and you will nave 
Javert. 

Javert was born in a prison. His mother was a fortune-teller 
whose husband was in the galleys. He grew up to think himself 
without the pale of society, and despaired of ever entering it. He 
noticed that society closes its doors, without pity, on two classes of 
men, those who attack it and those who guard it; he could choose 
between these two classes only; at the same time he felt that he had 
an indescribable basis of rectitude, order, and honesty, associated 
with an irrepressible hatred for that gypsy race to which he be- 
longed. He entered the police. He succeeded. At forty he was an 
inspector, 

In his youth he had been stationed in the galleys at the South. 

Before going further, let us understand what we mean by the 
words human face, which we have just now applied to Javert. 

The human face of Tavert consisted of a snub nose, with two 
deep nostrils, which were bordered by large bushy whiskers that 
covered both his cheeks. One felt ill at ease the first time he saw 
those two forests and those two caverns, When Javert laughed, 
which was rarely and terribly, his thin lips parted, and showed, not 
only his teeth, but his gums; and around his nose there was a 
wrinkle as broad and wild as the muzzle of a fallow deer. Javert, 
when serious, was a bull-dog; when he laughed, he was a tiger. For 
the rest, a small head, large jaws, hair hiding the forehead and fall- 
ing ver the eyebrows, between the eyes a permanent cent ral frown, 
a gloomy look, a mouth piached and frightful, and an air of ferce 
command, Bide. «ged 

This man was a compound of two sentiments, very simple and 
very good in themselves, but he almost made them evil by his ex- 
aggeration of them; respect for authority and hatred of rebellion ; 
-and in his eyes, theft, murder, all crimes, were only forms of re- 
bellion, In his strong and implicit faith he included all who held any _ 
function in the stete, from the prime minister to the constable. He 
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had nothing but disdain, aversion, and dhe ta " ee aon es 
overstepper ‘l the bounds of the law, He Wits Tie WHS athe bitte 
no exceptions. Qu the one head fie etd A pace edo rs wats ot oe 
deceived ; a magistrate never dues wre ce Weal aut Was gates fap 
saul: “They are irreinedi: wily Tost pity peed up cetite ae 

He shared fully the opinion Gf those ev tee at Be Wie atthe e ty 
human laws an sisson ers power af tui og, ie pooneets WHO vad 
determining’ , demons, and who yh Beet ah mhy vee Heer ce ee Be ae 
Tle was etn: SOT lous, (EISLETE Soabreaiqierad tee neta Em oe Cae 
and haughty, like all fanatics. Hits stare wins eld rad ae qiere tor as 
acimblet. Plis whale life wis eontadied 0) thace fa goes bolita 
and watching. He marked outa stratshit patho tite as: Bot bats 
tugus thing in the world ¢ his cornseiaece was bwortae | tte iia te: Uh an ee 
his religion j in his duties, and he wits a SPW asthe rs ate prge ts Woe 
to him Who shivuld fall tte his doamds £ bbe weld a eee ae a 
father if escaping from the palless, jand desea bas tit haere tee 
violating her ticket of leave. And he wraphd have shopue ch wothy ttiat 
sort of inter ior satisfaction that nprdines Peay yea, Teer aa 
life of priv iffions, ise Htan, selteals ae th, att et Sober eer ee Guay 


amusement. Pf was imipha able dity, iheca tas ae thie Cac Chas 
Spartans were absarberdd in Spsatta, a pated le welefeetine, ab tierce Heap 
esty, amarbleshearted inferior, Pritin tactted wat ie ts . 

The Whale person ed fawert exprecrd te spac aiid fae pot en 


The mystic school of Joseph de Muistre, whoosh st th. ‘ 7“ met 
livened what were sled the ultra journals with hock sos dense eee 
mogonies, would have sitiel that [avert w : sastobet, Vout cart aaat 
see his forehead which disappeared wider his bit, sie eo : thot 
see his eves which were lest iter Bis fas 6, sou eogidl caet sme dbs 
chin whiels was buried in his cravat, vou gaubt ret ser his t atts 
which were drawn up inte his sleeves, vou coat not ser his cane 
Which he carrie) wader his ent, iat when thie fine Gare, coy 
would see spring all atomee ont edd this shoptaw, as Prora aut jenabstdhy 
a steeys and sorrow fered, ud, at ormitoats dew kh, ao fhercate nibtiys a at, 
-enormous hands, sad a nianetrants «fuk, 
— o Inhic leisure moments, which were rare, althonel be hated books, 
he read; wherefore he was not entirely dhterate, This was per 
ceived also from a certain emphasis in his speech, 

HTe was free from vice, we have said, When lie woy8 scintterdt with 
himself, he allowed hinisel{.a pinch of snuff, That prowrd that he 
was human, 

It will he easily understood that Javert was the terror of all that 
class which the annual statistics af the Minister of Justice incluile 
under the heading: People reithout a fired abode. ‘To speak the name 
of Javert would put all such to Aight; the ice of Javert petrified 
them, 

Such was this formidable man. 
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Javert was like an eye always fixed on Monsieur Madeleine; an 
eye full of suspicion and conjecture. Monsieur Madeleine finally 
noticed it, but seemed to consider it of no consequence. He asked 
no question of Javert, he neither sought him nor shunned him, he 
endured this unpleasant and annoying stare without appearing to 
pay any attention to it. He treated Javert as he did everybody else, 
at ease and with kindness. 

Irom some words that Javert had dropped, it was guessed that 
he had secretly hunted up, with that curiosity which belongs to his 
race, and which is more a matter of instinct than of will, all the 
traces of his previous life which Father Madeleine had left else- 
where. He appeared to know, and he said sometimes in a covert 
way, that somebody had gathered certain information in a certain 
region about a certain missing family. Onee he happened to say, 
speaking to himself: “) think | have got him!” Then for three days 
he remained moody without speaking a word. It appeared that the 
clue which he thought he had was broken, 

But, and this is the necessary corrective to what the meaning of 
certain words may have presented in too absoute a sense, there 
can be nothing really infallible in a human creature, and the very 
peculiarity of instinct is that it can be disturbed, followed up, and | 
routed. Were this not so it would be superior to intelligence, and 
the beast would be in possession of a purer light than man. 

Javert was evidently somewhat disconcerted by the completely 
natural air and the tranquillity of Monsieur Madeleine, 

One day, however, his strange manner appeared to make an im- 
pression upon Monsieur Madeleine, The occasion was this: 


VI 
FATHER FAUCHELEVENT 


Monsreur Mape.erne was walking one morning along one of the 
unpaved alleys of Me» sur M-----; he heard a shouting and saw 
a crowd at a little distance. He went to the spot. An old man, 
named Father Fauchelevent, had fallen under his cart, his horse - 
being thrown dewn, _ 
This Faucheleyent was one of the few who were still enemies of 
Monsieur Madeleine at this tine. When Madeleine arrived in the 
place, the business of Fauchelevent, who was a notary of long- 
standing, and very well-read for a rustic, was beginning to decline. 
Fauchelevent hind aoc this mere artisan grow rich, while he him- 
self, a professional man, had been going to ruin. This had filled him 
with jealousy, and he had done what he could on all occasions ta | 
‘injure Madeleine. Then came bankruptcy, and the old man, having _ 
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nothing but a horse and cart, as he was without fadudy, ash waite 
out children, was compelled to carn his Hivinns ais ak ciernsen, 

The horse had his thighs broken, and could uot stiy Pisce old risan 
was caught between the’ wheels, nue kily he hiad ih those dliet phat 
whole weight rested upon Lis breast. ‘The cart wies heavily Toaded, 
Father Fauchelevent was uttering doletul groans, "Vhev hued: ay : 
to pull him out, but in vain, An unlucky cilurt, ine sper! helpoa fa! 
see might crush him, It was in possille toes treaty avdbes 
“wise than by raising the waggon from beneidh, Jasert, ele ciate 
Hee at the moment of the aceident, had sent fora taek, 

Monsieur Madeleine came, The erewel tell bach lt Peeps, 

“Flelp,” cried old Pauchelevent. "Who is a jewel fedhew fo suve 
anald se 

Monsieur Madeleine tur ned towards the tie Gander: : 

“Yas anybody a jack 2 

“They have gone for one,” replied a pesesint. 

“Tow soon will it he here 2” 

“We sent to the nearest place, to Plachot Place, where thre best 
blacksmith ; but it wall take ageel quarter cdi uan bear at feast, 

“A quarter of an hour!” exclaintal Miuleleuse, 

Tt had rained the night before, the teetd woe so the eat wos 
sinking deeper every moment, and presi: mane dad pacte eg, th 
breast of the old carman, I was evblent Chat in kes than five ee 
utes his ribs would be erushed, 

“We cannot wait a quarter of an hear sab) Alatelerme te the 
peasants who were looking on, 

“We must !” . 

“But it will be too late! Don’t you see thant the wonton ps cash 

all the while ?” | 

“Tt can't be helped.” 

“Listen,” resumed Madeleine, “ihere fs roottt eneancds stil] bhi tier 
_ the waggon for aman to craw] in, amd hit and bes bark, da hott 

aminute we will have the pocr rthinaat, Ps there tedendy Letr has 
has strength and courage 2 Five louis dors far hin 2 
Nobody stirred in the erawe, 
“Ten louis,” said Madeleine, 

The bystanders dropped their eves, One of thentnoattered : tet 
have to be devilish stout, And then he weal: \ tik pelhiny erushed 

“Come,” said Madeleine, “twenty louis," 

The same silence, | 

“Tt is not willingness which they lack,” said a vote. 

Monsieur Madeleine turned and saw Javert. He fusd got geticed 
him when he came. 

_Javert continued : 

“itis strength. He must he a terrible man Whe can raise a wapegesn 
like that on his back.” | 
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‘Chen, looking fixedly at Monsieur Madeleine, he went on empha- 
sising every wor rd that he uttered: 

“Monsieur M adeleine, I have known but one man capable of 
doing what you call for. ” 

Madeleine shuddered. 

Javert added, with an air of indifference, but without taking his 
eyes from Madeleine: 

“Fle was a convict.” 

“Ah!” said Madeleine. 

“In the galleys at Toulon.” 

Madeleine became pale. 

Meanwhile the cart was slowly settling down. Father Fauchele- 
vent roared and screamed: 

“Tam dying! my ribs are breaking! a jack! anything! oh! 

Madeleine looked around him: 

“Ts there nohod y,t then, who wants to earn twenty louis and save 
this poor old man’s life? 

None of the bystanders moved. Javert resumed : 

“T have known but one man who could take the place of a jack; 
that was that convict.” 

“Oh! how it crushes me!” cried the old man. 

Macleleine raised his head, met the faleon eye of Javert still iced 
upon him, looked at the immovable peasants, and smiled sadly. 
Then, without saying a word, he fell on his knees, and even before 
the crowd had time to utter a cry, he was under the cart. 

There was an awful moment of suspense and of silence. 

Madeleine, lying almost flat under the fearful weight, was twice 
seen to try in vain to bring his elbows and knees nearer together. 
They cried out to him: “Father M adeleme ! come out from there!” 
Old Fauchelevent himself said: “Monsieur Madeleine! go away! I. 
must die, you see that; leave me! you will be crushed too.” Made- 
leine made no answer. 

The bystanders held their breath. The wheels were still sinking 
ane it had now become almost impossible for Madeleine to extricate 
MMSE | 

‘All at once the enormous mass started, the cart tose slowly, the 
wheels came half out of the ruts, A smothered voice was heard, 
crying: “Quick! help!” It was Madeleine, who had just made a 
final effort. 

They all rushed to the work. The devotion of one man had ; given 
strength and courage to all. The cart was lifted by twenty arms. 
Old Fauchelevent ‘was safe. 

Madeleine arose,’ He was very pale, though dri ing with sweat. 
His clothes were torn and covered with mud. An 1 wept. The old 

man kissed his knees and called him the good God. He himself 
wore on his face an i mieeenare si al of joyous and celes- 
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Madeleine, thromh the tev dures 
curé, got the oll mia a place Bd at ae cde 
tier Saint Antoine at 1 arts 
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sequently did not receive much for her day’s work; but that little 
was enough, the problem was solved ; she was earning her living. 


Vill 
MADAME VICTURNIEN SPENDS TILIRTY FRANCS ON MORALITY 


WHEN Fantine realised how she was living, she had a moment of 
joy. To live honestly by her own labour; what a heavenly boon! 
The taste for labour returned to her, in truth. She bought a mirror, 
delighted herself with the sight of her youth, her fine hair and her 
fine teeth, forgot many things, thought of nothing save Cosette and 
the possibilities of the future, and was almost happy. She hired a 
small room and furnished it on the credit of her future labour; a 
remnant of her habits of disorder, 

Not being able to say that she was married, she toolk good care, 
as we have already intimated, not to speak of her little girl. 

At first, as we have seen, she paid the Thenardiers punctually. 
As she only knew how to sign her name she was obliged to write 
through a public letter-writer, | oe 

She wrote often; that was noticed. They began to whisper in the 
women’s workshop that Fantine ‘wrote letters,” and that “she had 
airs.” For prying into any human affairs, none are equal to those 
whom it does not concern. ‘Why does this gentleman never come 
till dusk?” “Why does Mr. So-and-so never hang his key on the 
nail on Thursday?” “Why does he always take the by-streets?” — 
“Why does madame always leave her carriage before getting to the 
house?” “Why does she send to buy a quire of writing-paper when 
she has her portfolio full of it?” etc, etc. There are persons who, 
to solve these enigmas, which are moreover perfectly immaterial to 
them, spend more money, waste more time, and give themselves 
more trouble than would suffice for ten good deeds; and that 
gratuitously, and for the pleasure of it, without being paid for their 
curiosity in any other way than by curiosity. They will follow this 
man or that woman whole days, stand guard for hours at the cor- 
ners of the street, under the entrance of a passage-way, at night, 
in the cold and in the rain, bribe messengers, get hack-drivers and _ 
lackeys drunk, fee a chambermaid, or buy a porter. For what? for 
- nothing, Pure craving to see, to know, and to find out, Pure itching 
for scandal. And often these secrets made known, these mysteries 
published, these enigmas brought into the light of day, lead to catas- 
trophes, to duels, to failures, to the ruin of families, and make lives _ 
wretched, to the great joy of those who have “discovered all” with- _ 
out any interest, and from pure instinct. A sad thing, 
Some people are malicious from the mere necessity of talking. — 
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chamber, is like those fireplaces that use up weed miredis t they 
need a great deal of fuel; the fuel is them maida er 
So Fantine was watehed. 
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Beyond this, more than one was Jealous ef ber Sade laste snd ag 
her white teeth. 

Tt was reported that in the shop, with all the reap abeot her. a! 
often turned aside to Wipe away a tear, Phrowe veces ag Wen 


she thought of her child; perhaps alsa od the noc wl os lie had 
loved, : 

Itisa mournful task to break the senabre atta herent Me pee. 

It was ascertained that she wrote, at leget twee ye toomt aed ad 
ways to the same address, and that she prepaid toe po toca De 
succeeded in learning the adilress : Vrandein, Manes dee ter, 
tnn-heeper Afontfermett, The public lenerowerter, a oceede se hf ped. 
low, who could not fill his stomach with tedwine wth ety edie 
his pocket of his secrets, was mide to veweal thos at ales. 


} 
house. In short, it became knows thet fortine boot a child, Os cy. 
must be that sort of a woman.” And there wc eld ge tp whe 
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went to Montfermeill, talked with the Viewurcsers asl tb on tee 
return: “For my thirty-five frames, | tieve feud est all ade ae 
I have seen the child!" 

The busybody who did this was a hetbane, oiled Ma lare Was 
turnien, keeper and guardian of evervinedlss eeu, “balurce Ace 
turnien was fifty-six years old, ail wore aac af eld ace weer bree 
mask of ugliness. Her vate tremfted, sanied she eis capri eu, Pe 
seemed strange, but this wom Had beet weantis du her eccety te 
93, she married a mouk whe dnt esouyped fron the cl oter ing 
red cap, and passed from the Gernmitdines ta the Loebins he yas 
dry, rough, sour, sharp, erabbed, altiest vente: uegee top ert 
ting her monk, whose widiey she was, and whe bod eat tb ae 
curbed her harshly. She was aonetthe britoed faa feet Ap the 
restoration she became ik Tig it, ined saetie Pyheth ally that the pices 
had pardoned her numk episide. Stuchad a bute process, wleh 
she had bequeathed tu a reliious comumuanite with yereat towed, 
she was in very good standing at the bishop's palacean Aeras Phia | 
Madame Victarnion then went to Monutlermed, and retarted cae 
ing: “I have seen the chihd.” | 

All this took time; Fantine had been mere than ae r at the Sagas 
tory, When one morning the overseer af the wotkshope bonded ber, 
on behalf of the mayor, fifty ¢ Panes, Savy Ht shee teas ne donger 
wanted in the shop, and enjoining her, on behalf of the maxoe te 

leave the city, | a | 

This was the very same month in which the Thénardiens, nites 

fratics instead of six, had demanded fiftecn 


4 


aaving asked twelve 
francs instead of twelve, 
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Fantine was thunderstruck. She could not leave the city; she 
was in debt for her lodging and her furniture. Fifty francs were 
not enough to clear off that debt. She faltered out some suppliant 
words. The overseer gave her to understand that she must leave 
the shop instantly. Fantine was moreover only a moderate worker. 
Overwhelmed with shame even more than with despair, she left 
the shop, and returned to her room. Her fault then was now known 
to all! 

she felt no strength to say a word. She was advised to see the 
mayor; she dared not. The mayor gave her fifty francs, because 
he was kind, and sent her away, because he was just. She bowed 
to that decree. 


IX 
SUCCESS OF MADAME VICTURNIEN 


Tirn monk’s widow was then good for something. | 

Monsieur Madeleine had known nothing of all this. These are 
combinations of events of which life is full. It was Monsieur Made- 
leine’s habit scarcely ever to enter the women’s workshop, 

He had placed at the head of this shop an old spinster whom the 
curé had recommended to him, and he had entire confidence in this 
overseer, a very respectable person, firm, just, upright, full of that 
charity which consists in giving, but not having to the same extent 
that charity which consists in understanding and pardoning. Mon- 
sieur Madeleine left everything to her. The best men are often com~ 
pelled to delegate their authority. It was in the exercise of this full 
power, and with the conviction that she was doing right, that the 
overseer had framed the indictment, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted Fantine, | 

As to the fifty franes, she had given them from a fund that Mon- 
sieur Madeleine had entrusted her with for alms-giving and aid to 
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and believing in God, which ts sotenr, 
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At first, Fantine wis se murh spb Vehatoche dab ie clare to 
go out, 

When she was in the street, she inuigined that per ple tortie! be 
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months she shook: off her shame and went out as if there were noth- 
ing in the way. “‘It is all one to me,” said she. 

She went and came, holding her head up and wearing a bitter 
smile, and felt that she was becoming shameless. | 

Madame Victurnien sometimes saw her pass her window, noticed 
the distress of “that creature,” thanks to her “put back to her place,” 
and congratulated herself. The malicious have a dark happiness. 

Ixcessive work fatigued Fantine, and the slight dry cough that 
she had increased. She sometimes said to her neighbour, Margue- 
rite, “just feel how hot my hands are.” | 

In the morning, however, when with an old broken comb she 
combed her fine hair which flowed down in silky waves, she en- 
joyed a moment of happiness. 


x 
RESULTS OF TILE SUCCESS 


Sue had been discharged towards the end of winter; summer 
passed away, hut winter returned. Short days, less work, In winter 
there is no heat, no light, no noon, evening touches morning, there 
is fog, and mist, the window is frosted, and you cannot see clearly. 
The sky ts but the mouth of a cave. The whole day is the cave. The - 
sun has the appearance of a pauper. Frightful season! Winter 
changes into stone the water of heaven and the heart of man. Her 
creditors harassed her. . | 

Fantine earned too little. Ner debts had increased. The Thénar- 
diers being poorly paid, were constantly writing letters to her, the 
contents of which disheartened her, while the postage was ruining 
her. One day they wrote to her that her little Cosette was entirely 
destitute of clothing for the cold weather, that she needed a woollen 
skirt, and that her mother must send at least ten frances for that, 
She received the letter and crushed it in her hand for a whole day, 
In the evening she went into a barber’s shop at the correr of the 
street, and pulled out her comb, Her beautiful fair hair fell below 
her waist, | a 

“What beautiful hair!” exclaimed the barber, 

“Tow much will you give me for it?” said she, 

“Ten francs,” i ; | 

“Cut tof? a ee oS 
She bought a knit skirt and sent it to the Thénardiers. a 

This skirt made the Thénardiers furious, It was the money that 
they wanted. They gave the skirt to Eponine. ‘The poor lark still 


Sai: a ee eae er Sr ee er. 
| thought: “My child is no-longer-cold, I have clothed her 
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Fantine joined the crowd and began ta laugh with the rest at this 
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harangue, in which were mingled slang for the rabble and jargon 
for the better sort. The puller of teeth saw this beautiful girl laugh- 
ing, and suddenly called out: “You have pretty teeth, you girl who 
are laughing there. If you will sell me your two incisors, I will give 
— you a gold Napoleon for each of them.” 

“What is that? What are my incisors?” asked Fantine. ; 

“The incisors,” resumed the professor of dentistry, “are the front 
teeth, the two upper ones.”’ 

“How horrible!” cried Fantine. 

“Two Nepoleons!” grumbled a toothless old hag who stood by. 
“tow lucky she is !’’ 

Fantine {led away and stopped her ears not to hear the shrill voice 
of the man who called after her: “Consider, my beauty! two Napo- 
leons ! how much good they will do you! If you have the courage for 
it, come this evening to the inn of the Tillac a' Argent; you will find 
me there.” 

Fantine returned home ; she was raving, and told the story to her 
good neighbour Marguerite: “Do you understand that? isn't he an 
abominable man? Why do they let such people go about the coun- 
try? Pull out my two front teeth! why, | should be horrible! The 
hair is bad enough, but the teeth! Oh! what a monster of a man! I 
would rather throw myself from the fifth story, head first, to the 
pavement! Ele told me that he would be this evening at the Tillac 
d’ Argent.” 

“And what was it he offered you?” asked Marguerite. 

“Two Napoleons.” 

“That is forty francs.” ; 

“Yes,” said Fantine, “that makes forty francs.” 

She became thoughtful and went about her work, In a quarter 
of an hour she Jeft her sewing and went to the stairs to read again 
the Thénarcliers’ letter. a | 

On her return she said to Marguerite, who was at work near her: 

“What does this mean, a miliary fever? Do you know?” | 

“Ves,” answered the old woman, “it is a disease.” 

“Then it needs a good many drugs?” 

“Yes; terrible drugs.” 

“How doesitcome upon you?” 

“Tt is a disease that comes in a moment.” 

“Does it attack children?” 

“Children especially.” 

“Do people die of it?” 

“Very often,” said Marguerite. 7 Sa 

Fantine withdrew and went once more to read over the letter on 
thestairs, = ae ae be 4 i, as 
In the evening she went out, and took the diirection of the Ruede _ 


Paris where the inns are. 
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them again on her stairs, She passed whole mghts in weeping and 
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thinking. She had a strange brilliancy in her eyes, and a constant 
pain in her shoulder near the top of her left shoulder-blade. She 
coughed a great deal. She hated Father Madeleine thoroughly, and 
never complained. She sewed seventeen hours a day; but a prison 
contractor, who was working prisoners at a loss, suddenly cut down 
the price, and this reduced the day’s wages of free labourers to nine 
sous. Seventeen hours of work, and nine sous a day! Her creditors 
were more pitiless than ever. The second-hand dealer, who had 
taken back nearly all his furniture, was constantly saying to her: 
“When will you pay me, wench?” 

Good God! what did they want her to do? She felt herself hunted 
down, and something of the wild beast began to develop within her. 
About the same time, Thénardier wrote to her that really he had 
waited with too much generosity, and that he must have a hundred 
francs immediately, or else little Cosette, just convalescing after 
her severe sickness, would be turned out of doors into the cold and 
upon the highway, and that she would become what she could, and 
would perish if she must. “A hundred franes,” thought Fantine. 
“But where is there a place where one can carn a hundred sous a 
day?” 

“Come!” said she, “I will sell what is left.” 

The unfortunate creature became a woman of the town. 


AI 
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CHRISTUS NOS LIBERAVIT 


Wat is this history of Fantine? It is society buying a slave. 

From whom ? From misery. — 

From hunger, from cold, from loneliness, from abandonnient, 
from privation. Melancholy barter. A soul for a bit of bread. Misery 
makes the offer, society accepts. 

The holy law of Jesus Christ governs our civilisation, but it does 
not yet permeate it; it is said that slavery has disappeared from 
Iuropean civilisation. This is a mistake. It still exists : but it weighs 
now only upon woman,-and it is called prostitution. _— 

It weighs upon woman, that is to say, upon grace, upon feeble- 
ness, upon beauty, upon maternity. This is not one of the least of 
man’s shames, . |. | Sy 

At the stage of this mournful drama at which we have now af 
rived, Fantine has nothing left of what she had formerly been. She — 
‘thas become marble in becoming corrupted. Whoever touches her 
feels a chill. She goes her ways, she endures you.and she knows you 
not ; she wears a dishonoured and severe face. Life and social order: 
have spoken their last word to her. All that can happen to her has 
happened. She has endured all, borne all, experienced all, suffered 
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all, lost all, wept for all, She is resigned, with thst pesitien Uaat 
resenibles inditference as death resensbles sleep, hie Ais tetany 
now. She fears nothing now, every clomid tale pen cer ane al tie 
ocean sweeps over her! What matters Hof bes toe spotice gy abs 
ready drenched. _ re 
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ever. - ee 
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go they ? why are they see 

Ie who knows that, sees all the sliaehew, 

He is alone. His namie ts (iced, 
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Monsieur Felix Thelomyes, fal he remained ot his prowtnee and 
never seen Paris, would have heen such 4 sian. 

If they were richer, we should say cthes ate dailies: if the v urte 
poorer, we should says they are wagmbords “Lhe ate atipds wtlers, 
Among these idlers there are some that ate bores, same that ate 
bored, some dreamers, and some jokers, | 

In those days, a dandy was made up of a large collar, a laege 
cravat, a watch loaded with chains, three waistcoats warn one over 
the other, of different colours, the red and blue within, a abort olives 
coloured coat with a fish-tail skirt, a double row of silver bottons - 
alternating with one another and running up to the shoulder, and 
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pantaloons of a lighter olive, ornamented at the two seams with an 
indefinite, but always odd, number of ribs, varying from one to 
eleven, a limit which was never exceeded. Add to this, Blucher boots 
with little iron caps on the heel, a high-crowned and narrow- 
brimmed hat, hair bushed out, an enormous cane, and conversation 
spiced with the puns of Potier. Above all, spurs and moustaches. In 
those days, moustaches meant civilians, and spurs meant pedes- 
trians, 

The provincial dandy wore longer spurs and fiercer moustaches. 

It was the time of the war of the South American Republics 
against the King of Spain, of Bolivar against Morillo. Hats with 
narrow brims were Royalist, and were called Morillos; the liberals 
_wore hats with wide brims which were called Bolivars. 

“ight or ten months after what has been related in the preceding 
pages, in the early part of January, 1823, one evening when it had 
been snowing, one of these dandies, one of these idlers, a “well-in- 
tentioned” man, for he wore a morillo, very warmly wrapped in one 
of those large cloaks which completed the fashionable costume in 
cold weather, was amusing himself with tormenting a creature who 
was walking back and forth before the window of the officers’ café, 
in a ball-dress, with her neck and shoulders bare, and flowers upon 
her head. The dandy was smoking, for that was decidedly the fash- 
ion. 

tvery time that the woman passed before him, he threw out at 
her, with a puff of smoke from his cigar, some remark which he 
thought was witty and pleasant as: “How ugly you are!” “Are you 
trying to hide?” “You have lost your teeth!’ etc,, ete. This gentle- 
man’s name was Monsieur Bamatabois. The woman, a rueful, bedi- 
zened spectre, who was walking backwards and forwards upon the 
snow, did not answer him, did not even look at him,' but continued 
her walk in silence and with a dismal regularity that brought her 
under his sarcasm every five minutes, like the condemned soldier 
who at stated periods returns under the rods, This failure to secure 
attention doubtless piqued the loafer, who, taking caer of the 
moment when she turned, came up behind her with a stealthy step 
and stifling his laughter stooped down, seized a handful of snow | 
from the side walk, and threw it hastily into her back between her . 
naked shoulders, The girl roared with rage, turned, bounded like a 
panther, and rushed op the man, burying her nails in his face, and _ 
using the most frightful words that ever fell from the off-scouring 
of a guard-house. These insults were thrown out in @ voice rough- 
ened by brandy, from a hideous mouth which lacked the two front 
eth fh wai antine, ee a ee ' 

At the noise which this made, the officers came out of the café, 


a crowd gathered, and a large circle was formed, laughi 
znd applaiding, around this centre of attreetion sompored 0 
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them as they please, and confiscate at wall those ta cad hang 
. which they end their indust ry ane their bebart ts Payedt aw Ea pepe 
ible his grave fice betrayed Ra cH. He was however Tornpagrd 
in serious and carnest consideration. [twas one ef thine gancnis 
inwhich he exercised without restraint, bat with all the es cugetes of 
a strict conscience, his formidahle discretiary peiwer, NO Chis mo 
ment he felt that his policeman's stool was a bench of ytastion, Ble 
was conducting a trial, He was trying and condemning. He called all 
the ideas of which his mind was capable atound the gran! thin 
that he was doing. The more he examined the conduct of thos sik 
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the more he revolted at it. It was clear that he had seen a crime com- 
mitted. He had seen, there in the street, society represented by a 
property holder and an elector, insulted and attacked by a creature 
who was an outlaw and an outcast. A prostitute had assaulted a 
citizen. He, Javert, had seen that himself. He wrote in silence. 

When he had finished, he signed his name, folded the paper, and 
handed it to the sergeant of the guard, saying: “Take three men, 
and carry this girl to jail.” Then turning to Fantine: “You are in for 
six months.” 


she is a httle one that they will put 
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thing, good Monsicur Javert, Lf sle were teh oe . 


pry |* 


living, but she cannot at much hinges, Pate ee 
Tt is not laziness and appetite bee Ce ee ee a 
drunk brandy, but it was from Ce oe 
fies. When 1 was happier, ene vehi eale oe 

wardrobe to see that [was uel Gini 6 
mich linen, Tave,pity en me, Mondenr Boot 


She talked thus, bent niece Bee, : 
her neck bare, clench ber Wei ete ae a, ; 
cough, slammering very Soebdy WH: atte Be | 
fs a divine aud terrille mebanee ee ee ae 
At that morneat fantine trad ayeadty Lae fb ia iid. we 
stants she stopped amd tenderiy biers Pe Seat ee 
world nave softened it hiaet a dati as ars Se ead 


heart of Woo L. 

“Come,” said Javert, (frye heath | | 7 
March aff at ance | vau have eoue Jes he ee ae ey 
person could do muthing for yan 

At those solemm words, Foe P ee a ee 
nothing for Vou, she uslerstoue Ue ae Ca a : op 
sank down murmaring | 

“Merey 2 

Javert turned [us lawl, 

The soldiers seized her by the arts, 

A few minutes before a iian bac miter Ge et eh at 
He had closed the dom, ath sto wb owitls Tas pee cg hee ar : 
heard the despairing supplication er Pawtcor 

When the solliers pul tlie Hands Wyeast wre” Ce Gal LO 
would nut rise, he stepped foetal ae ee ge er ee ae 

One moment, 1 ve pica ai EP 

Javert raised his reves cag Diep MIR Cloverieie —e 
took off his hat, saad How ig Wats ob het et ee et ee 

“Parent, \ansdeur Moysenape 

This werd, Miasieur Maver, aad sy sbfargee olhes f arpeect TEE 
She sprang, to her feet ate dhe a spate cota be Nees its ge 
pushed back the soldiers with her aris, wale tater’ Co Mine 
sient Madeleine befare they nil stop bet, and pacar af bacs Bye 
ecily, with a will frank, whi exiclanocd ; . 

Ah! itis sou then whe are Motorur Maco a 

Shen she iurst ont hangehiny ated apitan bay bace, 

Monsicur Madeleine wiped his face and sac 

“Paspectar favert, set this wennan at Plenty” 

javert felt as though he were on the pocsdeat crf devaperg Iida nese 
He experienced, at that moment, bla en Lhew anil aleeat con 
taneously, the most vinlent emotions that he had bnew re bos fe. 
To see a woman of the fawn apit in the face of aimayss was a sii 
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so monstrous that in his most daring suppositions he would have 
thought it sacrilege to believe it possible. On the other hand, deep - 
down in his thought, he dimly brought into hideous association what 
this woman was and what this mayor might be, and then he per- 
ceived with horror something indescribably simple in this prodig- 
ious assault. But when he saw this mayor, this magistrate, wipe his 
face quietly and say: set this woman at liberty, he was stupefied 
with amazement ; thought and speech alike failed him; the sum of 

ossible astonishment had been overpassed. Ife remained speech- 
ess. 

The mayor’s words were not less strange a blow to Fantine. She 
raised her bare arm and clung to the damper of the stove as if she 
were staggered. Meanwhile she looked all around and began to tall 
in a low voice, as 1f speaking to herself : | 

“At liberty! they let me go! I am not to go to prison for six . 
months! Who was it said that? It is not possible that anybody said 
that. I misunderstood, That cannot be this monster of a mayor! 
Was it you, my good Monsieur Javert, who told them to set me at 
liberty? Oh! look now! I will tell you and you will let me go. This 
monster of a mayor, this old whelp of a mayor, he is the cause of all 
this, Think of it, Monsieur Javert, he turned me away! on account 
of a parcel of beggars who told stories in the workshop. Was not 
that horrible! To turn away a poor girl who does her work honestly, 
Since that I could not earn enough, and all the wretchedness has 
come, To begin with, there is a change that you gentlemen of the 
police ought to make-——that is, to stop prison contractors from 
wronging poor people. I will tell you how it is; listen. You earn 
twelve sous at shirt making, that falls to nine sous, not enough to 
live, Then we must do what we can, For me, I had my little Cosette, 
and I had to be a bad woman. You see now that it is this beggar of 
a mayor who has done all this, and then, I did stamp on the hat of 
this gentleman in front of the officers’ café. But he, he had spoiled 
my whole dress with the snow. We women, we have only one silk 
dress, for evening. See you, I have never meant to do wrong, in 
truth, Monsieur Javert, and I see everywhere much worse women 
than I am who are much more fortunate. Oh, Monsieur Javert, itis. 
vou who said that they must let me go, is it not? Go and inquire, — 
speak to my landlord; I pay my rent, and he will surely tell you that _ 
Tam honest. Oh dear, I beg your pardon, I have touched—T didnot 
know it—the damper of the stove, and it smokes.” a 

Monsieur Madeleine listened with profound attention. While she 
was talking, he had fumbled in his waistcoat, had taken out his _ 
purse and opened it. It was empty. He had put it back into his 
pocket. Hesaidto Fantine: =. i ag cee "24 
“How much did you say that you owed?” 


Fantine, who had only looked at Javert, turned towards him: | 
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“Who said anything to you?” . 

Then addressing herself to the saidiers; 

“Say now, did you see how To spat ia dis fares t ti wep ot 
scoundrel ofa mayor, You come here tes rrindivern ie saat is. at 
afraid of you. [ amvafraid of Monsicur favest, Paseo cesar ot mty 
good Monsieur Javert !” | 

As she'said this she turned again tewaves Ese cise font 


F ry 
a4, * re } te 
icy ros hy ia Mee ie 


“Now, you see, Monsieur Tuspertor, vont peut 
that you are just, Monsieur Inspectors in iit, Hots vers 
man who jocosely throws a little senv date Ge tiato Ta, Peat 
makes them laugh, the officers, Uhey Mast Cicer! pormcrives wath 
something, and Wwe poor things are ently fie thete augeecoent, Aen 
then, you, you come, you are abled tak. eye onder con aires t the 
worn who has done wrong, but on retin tear as kent ete poe of, 
you tell them to set me at Hberty, that is fer ny bite err, bere 
six months in prison, that wouhl prevent ray eupqec ting: by bib, 
Only never come back again, wretch OWT Twill reeves peti book 
again, Monsieur Javert! ‘They ray de aniythan: fies the werk nie 
now, Twill not stir. Only, tod, Vet ser, PoctaeDaat bess cease thst 
hurt me. 1 did not in the least expat nat stot Groot that pucette- 
man, and then, | have told vou, bartonet vere well Poeocucn Dhue 
something in my chest like a ball which bert tar) ard Cor be top 
tells me: ‘he careful.’ Stop, feel, give my wetiy duane, slot be errand, 
here it 1s.” 

She wept no more; her veice wis caresaitey; she place [ Lawert’s 
great coarse hand upon her white and delicate chest, and bwdced at 
him smiling, 

Suddenly she hastily adjusted the discader of Bier yyerrornits, 
smoothed down the folds af ler dress, whieh, ta dracguaj: Lert 
about, had been raised almost as ddgh as her kawes, ated wath fio 
wards the door, saving in ano nadertuie ta Ue soldperc wath ot 
friendly nod of the hend: 

“Boys, Monsieur the faspector sand thot se rott release aie | 
Tam going.” 

She put her hand upan the Intech, Cie mere tep aunt she swoudl 
be in the street, 

Javert until that moment had remoine| standing, roctiondess, bas 
eyes fixed on the ground, Joking, in thie midst af the sone, be a 
statue which was waiting to he placed in pesition, 

The sound of the lateh roused him, Ele raised bis head woah oon 
expression of sovereign authority, an expression always the more 
frightful in proportion as power is vested in beings ef lower grade; 
ferocious in the wild beast, atrocious in the andeveloped man. 

“Sergeant,” exclaimed he, “don't vou see that this vagabond is 
going off ? Who told you to let her go?” | 


ian if 
aot fan ve 
‘ soap hak e st 


¥ 


“Tt,” said Madeleine, 
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At the words of Javert, Fantine had trembled and dropped the 
latch, as a thief who is caught, drops what he has stolen. When 
Madeleine spoke, she turned, and from that moment, without say~ 
ing a word, without even daring to breathe freely, she looked by 
turns from Madeleine to Javert and from Javert to Madeleine, as 
the one or the other was speaking. 

It was clear that Javert must have been, as they say, “thrown off 
his balance,” or he woukl not have allowed himself to address the 
sergeant as he did, after the direction of the mayor to set Fantine 
at liberty. Had he forgotten the presence of the mayor? Ilad he 
finally decided within himself that it was impossible for “an au- 
thority” to give such an order, and that very certainly the mayor 
must have said one thing when he meant another? Or, in view of 
the enormities which he had witnessed for the last two haurs, did 
he say to himself that it was necessary to revert to extreme meas- 
ures, that it was necessary for the little to make itself great, for the 
detective to transform himself into a magistrate, for the policeman 
to become a judge, and that in this fearful estreniuty, order, law, 
morality, government, society as a whole, were personified in him, 
Javert? | 

However this might be, when Monsieur Madeleine pronounced 
that / which we have just heard, the inspector of police, Javert, 
turned towards the mayor, pale, cold, with blue lips, a desperate 
look, his whole body agitated with an imperceptible tremor, and, 
an unheard-of thing, said to him, with a downcast look, but a firm, 
voice: 

“Monsieur Mayer, that cannot be done.” 

“Why 2 said Monsieur Madeleine. 

“This wretched woman has insulted a citizen,” 

“Taspector Javert,” replied Monsieur Madeleine, in a conciiating 
and calm tene, “listen, You are an honest man, and T have no ob- 
jection to explain myself to yeu, The truth is this, T was ‘passing 
through the square when you arrested this woman; there was a 
erowel still there: D learned the circumstances; T know all about its. 
it is the citizen who was in the wrong, and who, by a faithful police, 
would have been arrested.” : 

Javert went on: 

“This wretch has just insulted Monsieur the Mayor.” 

“That concerns me," said Monsieur Madeleine. “The insult to 
me resis with myself, perhaps, [ can do what 1 please about it.” 

“T heg Monsieur the Mayor's pardon, The insult rests not with | 
him, it rests with justice.” OO | 

“Inspector Javert,” replied Monsieur Madeleine, “the highest 
rao conscience, I have heard this woman. I know what I am 

cing.” a Sw oP 
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“And for my part, Monsieur Mayor, | daonet hnew whot bang 
seeing.” 

“Then content yourself with obeying,” | 

“T obey my duty. My duty requires that this wontin spend six 
months in prison.” 

Monsieur Madeleine answered mildly: 

“Listen to this. She shall not a day.” 

At these decisive words, Javert had the boldness to lack the 
mayor in the eye, and said, but salbin atone af prose peop: 

“Tam very sorry to resist Monsieur the Miiwer sub ts the test 
time in my life, but he will deita to permut ue tauherrve that para 
within the limits of my own authority. | wilbspesh, cuaee Clas tse. ra 
desires it, on the matter of the citizen. Dowie there, Vlas vert ref] 
upon Monsieur Bamatabots, whois am elector ised thence ead 


are some things in this world which must be atadered. Eb evever 
that may be, Monsiuer Mayor, this niittey behaises tothe potion cd 
the street; that concerns me, amd Pb detain the wean Farge? 

At this Monsieur Madeleine folded tits arias saad anda gp oevere 
tone which nobody in the cite had ever eat heated: 

“The matter of which vou speak belongs tothe raursietpad potier, 
By the terms of articles nine, eleven, tiiteen, aad ate cde ut elie 
code of criminal law, Lam the judge of ito bnder that this wonsan 
be set at liberty.” 

Javert endeavoured to make a best athenapt. 

“But, Monsieur Maver..." 

“TL vefer you to artigh: cirhtv-cie ef the hiw ad ecentber Pah, 
1799, upon illegal imprisonment.” 

“Monsieur Mayor, permiteescs-" 

“Not another word.” 

“Toweyere” 

“Retire,” said Monsieur Madeleine, 

Javert received the blow, standing: in front, aed with open bregst 
like a Rusman subkdier, Pe bowed te the grawind betote the tassor, 
and went out. ee | 

Tantine stood by the dear and doohed at hime with Shipor as he 
passed before her, | 

Meanwhile she alse was the subject ofa stoimpe revdution, the 
had seen herself somehow Hanutedt about by two opposing peavers, 
She bad seen straggling before her very eyes twa inten whe held in 
their hands her liberty, her life, her soul, her child: one of these 
men was drawing her to the side of darkness, the other was Iraching 
her towards the light, In this contest, seen with distortion through 
the magnifying power of fright, these two men had appeared to her 
like two giants; one spoke as her demon, the other aa her Rood 
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angel. The angel had vanquished the demon, and the thought of ‘it 
made her shudder from head to foot; this angel, this deliverer, 
was precisely the man whom she abhorred, this mayor whom she 
had so long considered as the author of all her woes, this Made- 
leine! and at the very moment when she had insulted him in a hide- 
ous fashion, he had saved her! Had she then been deceived? Ought 
she then to change her whole heart? She did not know, she trembled. 
She listened with dismay, she looked around with alarm, and at 
each word that Monsieur Madeleine uttered, she felt the fearful 
darkness of her hatred melt within and flow away, while there was 
born in her heart an indescribable and unspeakable warmth of joy, 
of confidence, and of love. 

‘When Javert was gone, Monsieur Madeleine turned towards her, 
and said to her, speaking. slowly and with difficulty, like a man who 
is struggling that he may not weep: 

“T have heard you. I knew nothing of what you have said. I be- 
lieve that it is true. I did not even know that you had left my work- 
shop. Why did you not apply to me? But now: I will pay your debts, 
[ will have your child come to you, or you shall go to her, You shall 
live here, at Paris, or where you will. I take charge of your child 
and you. You shall do no more work, if you do not wish to. I will 
give you all the money that you need. You shall again become hon- 
est in arain becoming happy. More than that, listen, I declare to you 
from this moment, if all is as you say, and I do not doubt it, that you 
have dhs ceased to be virtuous and holy before God. Oh, poor 
woman |” 

This was more than poor Fantine could bear. To have Cosette! 
to leave this infamous life! to live free, rich, happy, honest, with 
Cosette! to see suddenly spring up in the midst of her misery all 
these realities of paradise | She looked as if she were stupefied at the 
man who was speaking to her, and could only pour out two or three 
sobs: “Oh! oh foh!” Her limbs gave way, she threw herself on her 
knees before Monsieur Madeleine, and, before he could prevent it, 
he felt that she had seized his hand and carried it to her lips. 

Then she fainted. 


BOOK SIXTIL-JAVERT 
I 
THE TEGIN NS ESG GE CPEB AD. 


Monsirur Mapenetne bad Fantine tale ta the aeccipeny, aed 
was in his own house, Fle comttded ber tee the sptets, a toe pect cae ths 
bed. A violent fever came i madd shes pusssedd a poet ing Mae cto hit ty 
delirious ravines. Finally, she fell aatees, 

Towards noon the following das, 1 sprtine tease, Shae fuer a 
breathing near her bed, drew aside the es path ie So ete 
Madeleine standing gazing ats! wpet fitter ober has dowel Pdis feed 
was full of COMPS stomate anid sap esti: Capt Sob 6 Thee 
direction, and saw that it woes a Hywel a bibs. taco dd rept 
the wall. 

From that moment Monusteur Mtade vette was bhvistecacr Ee the 
eyes of Fantine ; he seemeid to her chet Dap’ with foohe Phe was 
absorbed ina kind of praver, She yep reed at bin . por a datt waste 
without daring to interrupt hiss at fast she cand toate 

“What are vou doing? 

Monsieur Madeleine fark eens int thst pace for cite hcnpe ww etthaye 
for Fantine to awake, He tok her band, tele ber posh, aed sad: 

“Tow do vou feel 2" 

“Very well, | have slept,” she satd “PD thank Daa peteaay: better - 
this will he nothing.” 

Then he said, answering Hie question ste hoed tue watocd hes, as 
if she had just asked it: 3 

“Twas praying to the oirter w bi be ade Tease 

And in his thought he addled) Per ae odie Whoa here 
below,” 

Monsieur Madeleine had passed the pdeht and ane teaeg oa it 
forming himself about Pantine, Ele knew all now, tie hat learned, 
even In allits poignant details, the history of I witine. 

He went on; 

“You have suffered greatly, poe qoother, Oh do not Lament, 
you have now the portion of the elect, [tis inthis way that mortals 
become angels, leis net their faults they do not know how to set 
about it otherwise. This hell from which you have come out ts the 
aa step towards Heaven, We must begin by that.” 
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He sighed deeply ; but she smiled with this sublime smile from 
which two teeth were gone. 

That same night, Javert wrote a letter. Next morning he carried 
this letter himself to the post-office of M sur M——~. It was 
directed to Paris and bore this address: “To Monsieur Chabouillet, 
Secretary of Monsieur the Prefect of Police.” 

As the affair of the Bureau of Police had been noised about, the 
postmistress.and some others who saw the letter before it was sent, 
and who recognized Javert’s handwriting in the address, thought 
he was sending in his resignation. Monsieur Madeleine wrote im- 
mediately to the Thenardiers. Fantine owed then a hundred and 
twenty francs, He sent them three hundred francs, telling them to 
pay themselves out of it, and bring the child at once to M sur 
M , where her mother, who was sick, wanted her, 

This astonished Thenardier. 

“The Devil!” he said to his wife, “we won't let go of the child. 
It may be that this lark will become a milch cow. I guess some silly 
fellow had been smitten by the mother.” | 

He replied by a bill of five hundred and some odd francs care- 
fully drawn up. In this bill figured two incontestable items for up- 
wards of three hundred franes, one of a physician and the other of 
an apothecary who had attended and supplied Eponine and Azelma 
during two long Ulnesses. Cosette, as we have said, had not been ill. 
This was only a slight substitution of names. ° 


Thénardier wrote at 
the bottom of the bill: “Received on account three hundred francs,” 

Monsieur Madeleine immediately sent three hundred francs 
more, and wrote: “Make haste to bring Cosette.” 

“Christy !” said Thénardier, “we won't let go of the girl.” 

Meanwhile Fantine had not recovered. She still remained in the 
infirmary. | ae 

It was not without some repugnance, at first, that the sisters re~ 
ceived and cared for “this girl.” He who has seen the bas-reliefs at 
Rheims will recall the distension of the lower lip of the wise virgins 
beholding the foolish virgins. This ancient contempt of vestals for 
less fortunate women is one of the deepest instincts of womanly 
dignity; the sisters had experienced it with the intensification of - 
Religion. But in a few days Fantine had disarmed them. The moth- 
erly tenderness within her, with her soft and touching words,; | 
moved them, One day the sisters heard her sayiin her delirium: “I | 
have been a sinner, but when I shall have my child with me, that 
will mean that God has pardoned me. While I wis bad I would not 
have had my Cosette with me; I could not have borne her sad and. 
surprised looks. It was for her I sinned, and that is why God for- 
gives me. I shall feel this benediction when Cosette comes. I shall 
gaze upon her; the sight of her innocence will do me good, She. 
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knows nothing of it all. She is an angel, you see, may sisters. At her 
age the wings have not yet fallen.” 

Monsieur Madeleine came to see her twice a daw, and at each 
visit she asked him: 

“Shall I see my Cosette soon?” 

He answered: 

“Perhaps to-morrow. [ expect her every moment,’ 

And the mother’s pale face would brighten, 

“Ab!” she would say, “how happy | shall bes? 

We have just said she did not recover on the contrary, hee eon 
dition seemed to become worse from week taweels. TP onaf hi, wedeasd af 
snow applied to the naked skin hetween her shoutcer Toabes, Trad 
caused a sudden cheek of perspir atin, Ib cupseuenteccen a dich the 
disease, which had been forming for some years, af host atharked 
her violently. They were just at (itt tine beggining tie inc eds 
and treatment of lung diseases to follaw the tine theory wi Laenray 
The doctor sounded her lungs and shaok his head, 

Monsieur Madeleine said ty him; ; 

“Well: pit 

“Tas she not a child she is anmaiuus te see said the eloactor, 

Ves 

“Well then, make haste tu bring her” 

Monsieur Madehine gave ao shiner, 

Fantine asked hint: "What did the dewtor say?" 

Monsieur Madeleine tried tea smile, 

“THe told us te bring your chill at onec. Ubi will resteare genre 
health.” | 

“Oh P* she cried, “he is rivht, Bato what is the gape: with these 
Then: irdiers that they Keep miy Greette team me 2h She ts een 
ing! Here at last [see happiness ner mnie,” 

The Thenardiers, however, didboa let prea og pie atuabl thes 
gave a hundred bad resusuns, Cosette Wo bon bedicdte to teased in 
the winter time, and then there were a niuaber ed litic petty debty 
of which they were collectiniys the Wilh. ete ets, 

“T will send somebody far Cosette, said Motsienr Mandeleineg 
“if necessary, | will go mesel f." 

He wrote at Fantine’s dictation this letter, whielt she sinner, 
“Monsieur Thenircdier : 

“You will deliver Cosette ta the bearer, 

“He will settle all sntall debts, 

“Lhave the honour to salute yet with consideration. 

“Pas ring 

In the meanwhile a serious matter intervene, In vain we chisel | 
as best we cin, the mysterious block of which our life is made, the 

black vein of destiny reappears continually : 
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If 
HOW JEAN CAN BECOME CHAMP 


One morning Monsieur Madeleine was in his office arranging for 
some pressing business of the mayoralty, in case he should decide 
to go to Montfermeil himself, when he was informed that Javert, 
the inspector of police, wished to speak with him, On hearing 
this name spoken, Monsieur Madeleine could not repress a dis- 
agrecable impression. Since the affair of the Bureau of Police, 
Javert had more than ever avoided him, and Monsieur Madeleine 
had not seen him at all. 

“Let him come in,” said he. 

Javert entered. 

Monsieur Madeleine remained seated near the fire, looking over 
a bundle of papers upon which he was making notes, and which 
contained the returns of the police patrol. He did not disturb him- 
self at all for Javert: he could net but think of poor Fantine, and it 
was fitting that he should receive him very coldly, : 

Javert respectfully saluted the mayor, who had his back towards 
him. The mayor did not look up, but continued to make notes on 
the papers. 

Javert advanced a few steps, and paused without breaking 
silence. 

A physiognomist, had he been familiar with Javert’s face, had 
he made a study for years of this savage in the service of civilisa- 
tion, this odd mixture of the Roman, Spartan, monk and corporal, 
this spy, incapable of a lie, this virgin detective---a physiognomist, 
had he kuown his secret and inveterate aversion for Monsieur 
Madeleine, his contest with the mayor on the subject of Fantine, 
and had he seen Javert at that moment, would have said: “What 
has happened to him?” i | 

It was evident to any one who had known this conscientious, 
straight-forward, clear, sincere,. upright, austere, fierce man, that 
Javert had suffered some great interior commotion. There was 
nothing in hir mind that was not. depicted on his face. He was, like. 
all violent people, subject to sudden changes, Never had his face 
been stranger or more startling. On entering, he had bowed before. 
Monsieur Madeleine with a look in which was neither rancour, 
anger, nor defiance ; he paused some steps behind the mayor's chair, 
and was now standing in a soldierly attitude with the natural, cold 
tudeness of a man who was never kind, but has alf€ays been patient: 
he waited without speaking a word or making a motion, in genuine 
humility and tranquil resignation, until it should please Monsieur 
the Mayor to turn towards him, calm, serious, hat im hand, and 
eyes cast down with an expression between that of a soldier before 
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his officer and a prisoner before his judge. AU the feeling as well 
as all the remembrances which we should have expected hac to 
have, disappeared. Nothing was left upon this face, sinple anid tate 
nenetrable as granite, except a gloomy salness, | His witnet peteon 
expressed abasement and firmness, an tidescribably cowragecaus 
dejection. | 
At last the mayor laid down his pen anid turned pacts roti: 
“Well, what is it? What is the matter, Javert’” | . 
| Javert remained silent a moment as if collecting banmersny then 
raised his voice with a sad solemnity which did not. by : 


~ 
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“What act?” 

“An inferior agent of the government tas been wouttinn ti re 
spect to a magistrate, In the gravest mammer, beorie, as sry haty, 
to bring the fact to your knowledge.” 

“Who is this agent?” asked Monsieur Madeleine, 

“T,” said Javert. 

“Your” 

i is 

“And who is the magistrate who has fo corplana ct this aeege 

“You, Monsieur Mayer,” 

Monsieur Madeleine straivhtened dinaselt tades clatt. Levert 
continued, with serious looks and eves still east deen, 

“Monsieur Mayor, 1 come to ask vou tebe sc Lied in te take 
charges and procure my dismissal,” 

Monsieur Madeleine, amazed, opener dis ineath, Decert oer. 
rupted him: - 

“You will say that P might tender my resignation, bat thot ds nat 
enough. To resign is honourable: Phave done wrong. Peet to he 
punished. T must be dismissed.” 

And after a pause he added: 

“Monsieur Mayor, you were severe fe cmte the other vhiy, am 
justly. Be justly se to-day.” 

“Ah, indeed! why? What is all this nonserise ) What chor at sll 
mean? What is the criminal act conmmittest lav wou ageaitet ge? 
What have you done to me? How have von wreagyedt mie) You 
accuse yourself: da yeu wish to he relieved 5? | 

“Dismissed,” said Javert, | | 

“Dismissed it is then, It is very strange, Pde niet anelerstaned yen," 

“You will understand, Monsieur Mayor,” Javert: sighed deeply, 
and continued s&dly and coldly: SO | 

“Monsieur Mayor, six weeks aga, after that scene alaat that 
girl, I was enraged and I denounced you.” 

“Denounced me?” 

“To the Prefecture of Police at Paris,” 
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Monsieur Madeleine, who did not laugh much oftener than Ja- 
vert, began to laugh: 

“Asa mayor having encroached upon the police?” 

“As a former convict.” 

The mayor became livid. 

Javert, who had not raised his eyes, continued : 

“I believed it. For a long while I had had suspicions. A resem- 
blance, information you obtained at Faverolles, your immense 
strength ; the affair of old Fauchelevent ; your skill as a marksman; 
your leg which drags a little—and in fact I don’t know what other 
stupidities ; but at last I took you for a man named Jean Valjean.” 

“Named what? How did you call that name?” 

“Jean Valjean. Ife was a convict I saw twenty years ago, when I 
was adjutant of the galley guard at Toulon, After leaving the gal- 
leys this Valjean, it appears, robbed a bishop's palace, then he com- 
mitted another robbery with weapons in his hands, in a highway, on 
a little Savoyard. For eight years his whereabouts have been un- 
known, and search has been made for him. I fancied—in short, | 
have done this thing. Anger determined me, and I denounced you 
to the prefect.” | . 

M. Madeleine, who had taken up the file of papers again, a few 
moments before, said with a tone of perfect indifference: “And 
what answer cid you get?” 7 

“That | was crazy.” 

“Well!” 

“Well; they were right.” 

“It is fortunate that you think so!” 

“Tt must be so, for the real Jean Valjean has been found.” 

The paper that M. Madeleine held fell from his hand; he raised 
his head, looked steadily at Javert, and said in an inexpressible 
tone: - | 

"Ah i 

Javert continued ; 

“T will tell you how it is, Monsieur Mayor. There was, it appears, 
in the country, near Ailly-le-Haut Clocher, a simple sort of fellow 
who was called Father Champmathieu. He was very poor. Nobody | 

aid any attention to him. Such folks live, one hardly knows how. 
‘inally, this last fall, Father Champmathieu was arrested for-steal- 
ing cider apples from ———, but that is of no consequence. There was. 
a theft, a wall scaled, branches of trees broken. Our Champmathieu 
was arrested; he had even then a branch of an apple-tree in his 
hand. The rogue was caged. So far, it was nothing more than a aa 
itentiary matter. But here comes in the hand of Providence. The 
jail being in a bad condition, the police justice thought it best to 
take him to Arras, where the prison of the department is. In this 
prison at Arras there was a former convict named Brevet. who is — 
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there for some trifle, and who, for his gous continet. has beet pate 
turnkey. No sooner w as Champmiathien set down, flan Drewet erived 
out: ‘Ea, ha! I know that man. He isa facet? 

“Took up here, my good man. You ate Fear Vales bean 
Valjean, who is Jean Valjean? Charagpanathies plays ot the iis 
tonished. ‘Don’t play ignorance, "said eae Wien are doa Vale 
| jean ; you were in the galleys ate auton, Tt ts tverists ian is asc, We 
were there together. Chi imprnat! ret denies i ih bets! Wd Ut 
derstand ; they fathomed it. The case wis were tye ets wus 

what they found, This Claumpmaathien thats er, o Wie MA 
pruner in divers places, particularly is Pavers die ee att fase 
trace of him. A long time afterwiuils we tind baa ot busere 
then at Paris, where he} pasaid to have been a wueedwsed oo ao 

ave h aul a cli tuehiter on washerweaain, baat Baal i. ded i colt. cpttad 
finally j in this part of the counties, Nene batete geting toto atheos 
for burglary, what was fin V sil jesina A see Worte Vt Ba. 
verolles, Another fact. This Valiest’s beydtistial gate wos Tess 


his mother's family name, Muuthisa, Nedtharje vcr! ce saattitral, 


on leaving t the wallevs, thin te take fis tae Hav ’s thie te ofiyrtteg 
himself; then he woukd be called Teun Mtathiea, ue yer, Tee Nita 
verpne, the pranune mia ad ve Pei Wen db tgana dooce ct de egp 
—they would call him Chan Mathie un. Ohi pats ae coat caty Eoryeag 
you have him transforma ite (hs. Hp ar Tat a . PO we atte, le 

ou not? Seareh bas been made at bawereties) the fancns of fean 
Vatvan ase are no longer there, Nuboidy haces 1 inte thoy are, Wea 
know 1 in such Classes these isarpapeesarsane Peak hanalrs after as ur, 
You senreh, but ean find aothings., Sick people, when they ee net 
mud, are dust. And then as the cominiediveriesif ot thos stece elites 
back thirty VOurs, there ts nobeuly row at Paawecpodies ay ice i mroy ean 
Valjean, Tut search has heen mide at Touber, Hesides Eeevet rhete 
are only two convirts who lave seen fr Ht \ adyecatr, the Oe aout 
viets for life: their names are Covhepolle andl then ed These 
men were brotvht from the podlevs iad contoontedl sth the pre 
tended Ch: WUpHi thie, They lil Hot hesitate Ta thent as we any 
to Brevet it was Jean Vidjean, Satie ape fitts tour eeu ol lt) saane 
height ; same appearaner, in fact the same tis ashe Mt this Hine 
it was that ] sent my denunciation te the Pee beatae. at Paris, They 
replied that Powas oytof my nitued, and that Jean Vatican was at 
Arrasin the hands of justice, You may ittiagine how that astonished 
me; T who believed that [had here the samp Jean Valiean Dwrote 
to the justice; he sent for me and brought Champmathieu before 
me.” 

| “Well,” interrupted Monsieur Madeleine. 

- Javert replied, with an incorruptible and sad face: 


* Former convict, 
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“Monsieur Mayor, truth is truth. I am sorry for it, but that man 
is Jean Valjean. ] recognised him also.” 

Monsieur Madeleine said in a very low voice: 

‘Are you sure?” 

Javert began to laugh with the suppressed laugh which indicates 
profound conviction. 

“T’m, sure!’ : 

He remained a moment in thought, mechanically taking up 
pinches of the powdered wood used to dry ink, from the box on 
the table, and then added: 

“And now that I see the real Jean Valjean, I do not understand 
how I ever could have believed anything else. I beg your pardon, 
Monsieur Mayor.” 

In uttering these serious and supplicating words to him, who 
six weeks before had humiliated him before the entire guard, and 
had said “Retire!” Javert, this haughty man, was unconsciously 
full of simplicity and dignity. Monsieur Madeleine answered his 
request, by this abrupt question : | 

“And what did the man say?” 

“Oh, bless me! Monsieur Mayor, the affair is a bad one. If it is 
Jean Valjean, it is a second offence. To climb a wall, break a 
branch, and take apples, fora child is only a trespass ; for a man it is 
a misdemeanor; for a convict it is a crime. Scaling a wall and theft 
includes everything, It is not a case for a police court, but for the 
assizes. It is not a few days’ imprisonment, but the galleys for life. 
And then there is the affair of the little Savoyard, who I hope 
will be found, The devil! There is something to struggle against, 
is there not? There would be for anybody but Jean Valjean. But 
Jean Valjean is a sly fellow. And that is just where I recognise 
him. Anybody else would know that he was in a hot place, and 
would rave and ery out, as the tea-kettle sings on the fire; he would 
say that he was not Jean Valjean, et cetera. But this man pretends 
not to understand, he says: ‘Iam Champmathieu: I have no more to 
say.’ He puts on an appearance of astonishment ; he plays the brute. 
Oh, the rascal is cunning ! But it is all the same, there is the evidence. 
_ Four persons have recognised him, and the old villain will be con- 
demned. It has been taken to the assizes at Arras. Iam going to_ 
testify. I have been summoned.” : | 

Monsieur Madeleine had turned again to his desk, and was 
quietly looking over his papers, reading and writing alternately, | 
like a man pressed with business. He turned again towards Javert: 

“That will do, Javert. Indeed all these details interest me very 
little. We are wasting time, and we have urgent seepage sabi | 

o at once to the house of the good woman Buseaupied, who sells 
erbs at the corner of Rue Saint Saulve; tell her to make her com- 
plaint against the carman Pierre Chesnelong. He is a brutal fellow, 


me 
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he almost crushed this woman and derecho, Pie raat bestest fee 
Then you will go to Monsieur Chatcelien, Mae kloan re et lie 


pigny. He complains that the gutter af Gacmied Pacme ala has 
throws water upon his house, ared is uiiernciini: foe force 

Then you will inquire into Ge mefences that taive hort serene tng 
me, at the widow Doris’s, Kue Gamtuany:, ated Vigdouoe feesr oe ts 
Bosse's, Rue dau Garraud Pilsen, cotsed satek or cag as a. an Oe es 
giving you too much to da, Did vou not tod ive yeu were gage ey 
Arras in eight or ten days oa this nator” 

“Sooner than that, Monsieur Also” 

“What day then: 

“Think [told monsieur that the cae weal be tbe en rr, 
and that J should leave bv the diligence tesco 107 

Monsicur Madeleine miude ou incpeneepdcee boots ss 

And how Teng will the nuitter hei” 

“One day at longest. Sentence will be poouieaie ed at Lore tye 
mMorraw evening, Lut { slid that Awotf fect Glos ce iitess Ce emer is 
certain; as Soon as my testimeaiy ds agwen Psbadl petucn bere,’ 

“Very well,” said Monsieur Mirdedetice, 

And he dismissed him with a wove eet tis daca f. 

Javert did not go, 

“Your pardon, nioarsieur,” said he. 

“What more is there?” gakesd Meaouruar Vb 

“Monsieur Mayor, there is ane tang dete teowdits Doteasy 
all your attention,” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt is that ] ought to be disntisscd” 

Monsieur Madeleine area. 

“Javert, VOU PO a ef opener ahd baesterns 4. So ry hha 
gerate your fault, Besides, this ts vat otter a liek ce ern. ap, 
You are worthy af pronnithan rather thar «fy Pace. Trlesigp 8 reed Fey 
keep your place.” 

Javert looked at Monsieur Mouleetoe adth fis cathy e ee. Ga 
Whose depths it seenie) that ene betel bis conscience, iterttichp 
ened, but stern nicl pure, seb scab an Aton aad vou: : 
| Monsieur Mayor, | GHiftot sytrer te that,” 

a repent, scutel Moansieur Minde tere, “shit Yhds tractee yoves. erty 

But Javert, with his one jehes, combina : 

As ty CRARROTACE, Toth net caagpriate. Dhas sy othe ‘Woy I 
reaseti. i have unjustly suspesterd you, That is nothing pis our 
PFOVINCE 6 Suspect, although it may be an abuse of our rphe tas 
suspect our superiors, But without proofs and ia Gt of anger, 
with revenge as my aim, U denounces you asa convict VOM, a fm 
apectable man, a mayor, and a magistrate, Thia isa serious mal 
ter, very serious. [ have committed an offence againel authority in 


r 
hee. 
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your person, I, who am the agent of authority. If one of.my subordi-_ 
nates had done what I have, I would have pronounced him un- 
worthy of the service, and sent him away. Well, listen a moment, 
Monsieur Mayor; I have often been sever2 in my life towards 
others. It was just. I did right. Now if I were not severe towards 
myself, all I have justly done would become injustice. Should I 
spare myself more than others? No. What! if I should be prompt 
only to punish others and not myself, I should be a wretch indeed! 
They who say: “That blackeuard, Javert,’ would be right. Monsieur 
Mayor, I do not wish you to treat me with kindness. Your kind- 
ness, when it was for others, enraged me; I do not wish it for my- - 
self. That kindness which consists in ‘defending a woman of the 
town against a citizen, a police agent against the mayor, the inferior 
against the superior, that is what I call ill-judged kindness. Such 
kindness disorganizes society. Good God, it is easy-to be kind, the 
difheulty is to be just. Had you been what I thought, I should not 
have been kind to you; not I. You would have seen, Monsieur 
Mayor. | ought to treat myself as I would treat anybody else. When 
I put down malefactors, when I rigorously brought up offenders, I 
often said to myself: ‘You, if you ever trip; if ever I catch you do- 
ing wrong, look out!’ T have tripped, I have caught myself doing 
wrong. So much the worse ! | must be sent away, broken, dismissed, 
that is right. I have hands: I can till the ground. It is all the same to 
me. Monsieur Mayor, the goud of the service demands an example, 
I simply ask the dismissal of Inspector Javert.” | 7 

All this was said in a tone of proud humility, a desperate and 
resolute tone, which gave an indescribably whimsical grandeur to 
this oddly honest man, 

“We will see,” said Monsieur Madeleine. 

And he held out his hand to him. 

Javert started back, and said fiercely: | 

“Pardon, Monsieur Mayor, that should not be. A mayor does not 
give his hand to a spy.” | 

He added between his teeth: | 

“Spy, yes; from the moment I abused the power of my position, 
I have been nothing better than a spy!” | | 

Then he bawed profoundly, and went towards the door, 

There he turned around: his eves yet downcast. 7 

“Monsieur Mayor, I will continue in the service until I am 
relieved,” ) | 7 | 

He went out. Monsieur Madeleine sat musing, listening to his 
firm and resolute step as it died away along the corridor. 


BOOK SEVENTH 
THE CHAMPMATHIEOU AFPATR 


I 
SISTER SIMPLICE 
Tie events which follow were never all Kaown at M+ sur 
M But the few whieh did leak out live lent sued goesteries in 


that city, that it would be a serious ontission in tits beni th wee afte 
not relate them in their minutest details. 

Among these details, the reader will mert with twooer three inte 
probable circumstances, which we preserve from reqwmet tor the 
truth. 

In the afternoon following the visit of Javert, AL Miideleine 
went to see Fantine as usual, 

Before going to Fantine’s room, he sent far ister Sunpiiee, 

The two nuns who attended the intirauiery, Lactate as all these 
Sisters of Charity are, were called Sister Perpetue aind Sister 
Simplice. 

Sister Perpétue was an ordinary village-irl summirik becouse 
a Sister of Charity, who entered (he service cf Caad sis she weak 
have entered service anywhere. She wis nuns adhers are cooks, 
This type is not yery rare, The menastie orders phully ceceept this 
heavy peasant clay, easily shaped inten Capueline aria lo oaltne, 
Such rustics are useful for the conurser duties af dewotien, Phere is 
no shock in the transiiion froma cowheas baa Coruebtes che rane 
becomes the other without much bidbeur; the vosanion baeds ed pried 


of a Sister of Charity in these admirable words in which he unites 
178 | 
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so much liberty with so much servitude. “Her only convent shall 
be the house of sickness ; her only cell, a hired lodging; her chapel 
the parish church; her cloister the streets of the city, or the wards 
of the hospital; her only wall obedience ; her grate the fear of God; 
her veil modesty.” This ideal was made alive in Sister Simplice. 
No one could have told Sister Simplice’s age; she had never been 
young, and seemed as if she never should be old. She was a person 
—we dare not say a woman—gentle, austere, companionable, cold, 
and who had never told a lie. She was so gentle that she appeared. 
fragile; but on the contrary she was more enduring than granite. . 
She touched the unfortunate with charming fingers, delicate and 
pure. There was, so to say, silence in her speech ; she said just what 
was necessary, and she had a tone of voice which would at the same 
time have edified a confessional, and enchanted a drawing-room. 
This delicacy accommodated itself to the serge dress, finding in its 
harsh touch a continual reminder of Tleaven and of God. Let us 
dwell upon one circumstance. Never to have lied, never to have 
spoken, for any purpose whatever, even carelessly, a single word 
which was not the truth, the sacred truth, was the distinctive trait 
of Sister Simplice; it was the mark of her virtue. She was almost 
celebrated in the congregation for this imperturbable veracity. The 
Abbé Sicard speaks of Sister Simplice in a letter to the deaf mute, 
Massieu. Sincere and pure as we may be, we all have the mark of 
some little lie upon our truthfulness. She had none. A little lie, an 
innocent lie, can sucha thing exist ?. To lie is the absalute of evil. To 
lie a little is not possible; he who lies, lies a whole lie; lying is the 
very face of the demon. Satan has two names; he is called Satan, 
and he is called the Liar. Such were her thoughts. And as she 
thought, she practised. From this resulted that whiteness of which 
we have spoken, a whiteness that covered with its radiance even 
her lips and her eyes. Her smile was white, her look was white. 
There was not a spider’s web, not a speck of dust upon the glass of 
that conscience. When she took the vows of St. Vincent de Paul, 
she had taken the name of Simplice by especial choice. Simplice of 
Sicily, it is well known, is that saint who preferred to have both 
her breasts torn out rather than answer, having been born at Syra- 
cuse, that she was born at Segesta, a lie which would have saved her, 
This patron saint was fitting for this soul, oe 
Sister Simplice, on entering the order, had two faults of which — 
she corrected herself gradually; she had had a taste for delicacies, 
and loved to receive letters, Now she read nothing but a prayer~ 
book in large type and in Latin. She did not understand Latin, but 
she understood the book. _ | Be ee He 
The pious woman had conceived an affection for Fantine,.per- _ 
ceiving in her probably some latent virtue, and had devoted herself _ 
almost exclusively tohercare, 90 0 
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Monsieur Madeleine teuk Sister Mingais vec ce Sco. Petite 


caended Fantine to her with a singular erpcd ves sr lo tee 
remembered at a hiter day. 

On leaving the Sister, he appressed b: ae 

Fantine awalterl each dav Che aprestar er co Se fete ade 
leine as one awalls a raya! warts ard ac ee Sm ces ue tn 
the sisters: “1 live only when tae Miceg tf fet 


That day she had mre fever, AL sooth oe snc ea ve deter 
Madeleine, she asked hin: 
“Cosette 2” 
He answered with a smule: 
“Very soon,” 
Monsieur Madeleine, while with Banting. ceerce 0c ee ay 


usual, Qnly he stayed an heuranstes Der hoot a sr te ead 
satisfaction of baattine, Pleaimile a flected os ee ey 
that the siek worn macht word Por ae toes Poot be at 
one moment his CHT Dre abi (et 4 a Cy a ec ee 


plainer when it wets lawn that tomebater had, ee ores ee ee 


ear, said to limes “Sheds sinkuras fat” 

Then he returned ta tite deans a’ saittae, widely elo ow Fan 
eXiInine attentively aren Huupp ad Piet he ee eo pe eit, 
He made a few fipures iN petal Wye ag proce sad paper. 


si 
RITREWHNE SS a MPASTIRN (err t ater 


From the niaver’s ntfive dir went tea toe eatleete of foe ee tea 
Fleming's, Mister Sonlacr, Prenchitedt into Scaumtfacre, who beg 
horses to let ane “whips Ef alegre dt 
In ormler te frie tea scundiure's, the peaeest was teas ba a tarels 
frequented) street, on Which wos Pie parcenagce od the parich rn 
which Moaasieur Moadrloiie lrsed, Phe care ww 4S, Hoawan sand a 
worthy and respectable man, aid a gored commacilor, AY the nooment 
when Monsieur Madeleine arrived in Prost of the paronagre, there 
was but one person passinye inthe street, aid he pemarked Hers the 
mayor, after passing by the cure’s house, stopped stood stil o ito: 
ment, then turned hack and retraced brs ategas oe Pat et vie Avnet af 
the parsonage, which was a large door with an tron hood er. He 
seized the knocker quickly and raised i; then he stupped anew 
. stood a short time as Loin thought, and after a few Macevetiede janiead 
of letting the knocker fall smartly, he replaced it gently, and te 
sumed his walk with a sort of haste that he had not shown before 
Monsieur Madeleine found Master ScauMaire at home busy re 
pairing a harness, 3 : a cr ae es 
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“Master Scaufflaire,” he asked, “have you a good horse ?” 

“Monsieur Mayor,” said the Fleming, ‘ ‘all my horses are good. 
What do you understand by a good horse?” 

“T understand a horse that can go twenty leagues in a day.” 

“The devil!” said the Fleming, “twenty leagues !’” 

“Ves, 3): 

“Before a chaise} py 

“Ves. a9 

“And how ene will he rest after the journey?” 

“He must be able to start again the next day in case of need,” 

“To do the same thing again ?” 

“Ves, 3) 

“The devil! and it is twenty leagues ?” 

Monsieur Madeleine drew from his pocket the paper on which he 
had pencilled the figures. He showed them to the Fleming. They 

were the figures, 5, 6, 8. 

“You see,’ said he. ‘Total, nineteen and a half, that is to say, 
twenty leagues.” 

“Monsieur Mayor,” resumed the Fleming, “I have just what you 
want. My little white horse, you must have seen him sometimes © 
passing ; he is a little beast from Bas-Boulonnais. He is full of fire. - 


They tried at first to make a saddle horse of him. Bah! he kicked, he 


threw everybody off. They thought he was vicious, they didn’t know 

what to do, I bought him. I put him before a chaise; Monsieur, that 

is what he wanted ; he is as gentle as a girl, he goes like the wind, 

But, for example, it won't do to get on his back. It’s not his idea to 

be a saddle horse. Everybody has his peculiar ambition. To draw, 

but not to carry: we must believe that he has said that to himszlf. c 
“And he will make the trip ?” 

“Your twenty leagues, all the way ata full trot, and in less than 
eight hours. But there are some conditions.” | | 
“Name them,” | 

“First, you must let him breathe an hour when you are half way; Ps 
he will eat, and somebody must be by while he eats to prevent the 
tavern boy’ from stealing his oats ; for I have noticed that at taverns, . 
oats are oftener drunk by the stable boys than eaten by the horses.” 

_ “Somebody shall be there.” 

ie the chaise for Monsieur the Mayor?”. 

‘Monsieur the Mayor knows how to drive? a 

“Yes 

“Well, Monsieur the Mayor will travel alone and without pee 
gage, sO as not to overload the horse” : 


| ‘Ber Monsieur the Mayor, having no one’ “deith him, will bt 
: obliged to, take the trouble of seeing to the oats himself ” 
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“So said.” 

“TY must have thirty francs a day, the days he rests included. Noi 
a penny less, and the fodder of the beast at the expense of Monsieur 
the Mayor.” 

Monsieur Madeleine took three Napoleons from lis purse and 
laid them on the table. 

“There is two days, in advance.” 

“Fourthly, for such a trip, a chaise would be too heavy; that 
would tire the horse. Monsieur the Mayor must consent to travel in 
a little tilbury that I have ” 

“T consent to that.” 

“It is light, but it is open.” 

“Tt is all the same to me.” 

“Has Monsieur the Mayor reflected that it is winter 2" 

Monsieur Madeleine did not answer; the flaming went en: 

“That it is very cold?” 

Monsieur Madeleine kept silence. 

Master Scaufflaire continued: 

“That it may rain?” 

Monsieur Madeleine raised his head and said: 
~ “The horse and the tilbury will be before my door to-morrow at 

half-past four in the morning.” 

“That is understood, Monsieur Mayor.” answered Seautiliire, 
then scratching a stain on the top of the table with his dium nil, he 
resumed with that careless air that Flemings so well know how to 
associate with their shrewdness: 

“Why, Thave just thought of it! Monsieur the Maver has not tld 
me where he is going. Where is Monsieur the Mawar pedue 2” 

He had thought of nothing else since the beginniner ef ie conver 
sation, but without knowing why, he had net dared tagsk the yas 
tion, 

“Has your horse good forelegs?” said Monsieur Madeleise, 

“Yes, Monsieur Mayor, You will hold hin type Bittle grease hoary 
hill. Is there much downhill between here and where VOM Pe pte 
ing ?” = 

“Don’t forget to be at my door precisely at halpast fone in the 
morning,” answered Monsieur Madeleine, and lie went rene, 

The Ileming was left “dumb-founded,"' as hie said hinsoely sate 
time afterwards, 

The mayor had been gone two or three minutes, when te der 
again opened ; it was the mayor, 

He had the same impassive and absent-minded air as ever, 

Monsieur Scauillaire,” said he, “at what sum de sou value the 
ae the tilbury that you furnish me, the one curtame the 
rer ?”? | 
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“The one drawing the other, Monsieur Mayor,” said the Flem- 
ing with a loud laugh. | 

“As you like. How much?” 

“Does Monsieur the Mayor wish to buy them ?” 

“No, but at all events I wish to guarantee them to you. On my 
return you can give me back the amount. At how much do you value 
horse and chaise?” 

“Five hundred francs, Monsieur Mayor !” 

“Were it is.” 

Monsieur Madeleine placed a banknote on the table, then went 
out, and this time did not return. 

Master Seaufflaire regretted terribly that he had not said a thous- 
and frances. In fact, the horse and tilbury, in the lump, were worth 
a hundred crowns. 

The Fleming called his wife, and related the affair to her. Where 
the deuce could the mayor be going ? They talked it over, “Fe is go- 
ing to-Paris,” said the wife. “I don’t believe it,” said the husband. 
Monsieur Madeleine had forgotten the paper on which he had 
marked the figures, and Jeft it on the mantel, The Fleming seized 
it and studied it, Five, six, eight and a half? this must mean the re- 
lays of the post. He turned to his wife: “I have found it out.” 
“Tow ?” “It is five leagues from here to Hesdin, six from Hesdin to 
| ek Pol/eight and a half from Saint Pol to Arras. He is going to 

Tras. 
Meanwhile Monsieur Madeleine had reached home. To return 


ling and shutting of a wardrobe, then a piece of furniture was _ 
moved, there was another silence, and the step began again. The 
r shier rose up im bed, threw off his drowsiness, looked out, ang 
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through his window-panes, saw upon an opypeieite wall Che rudy re. 
flection of a hghted window, Prom the direetintiar the rads, it conhl 
only be the window of Monsieur Madeleine's charsber. “Tie retlee 
tion trembled as if it came rather froma brichy the thaan trom q 
light. The shadow of the sash could not be seen which incscuted that 
the window was wide open, Cold as tt was, this CHEE VW aed Wire 
surprising. The cashier fell asleep again, Aa hour cr te afters 
wards he awoke again. The same step, shaw and resular, wis cot 
ing and going constantly over his hed, 

The reflection continued visible upon the wall, bart ives now pale 
and steady like the light af a damp oor candle Phe wince wis stl 
open. | | Le 

Let us see what was passing in Monsieur Mideleuie’s peaana, 


il] 
ACPEMPESP EN A TARAS 


Tire reader has doubtless civimed! that Moroder Matlefletae i. mone 
other than Jean Valjean, 

We have already looked inte the clepths cf that evans dette: che 
time bas come to look inte therm: acaua Weihe so net a Hace etitis 
tion, nor without trembling. Phere exists medio wade teretin lean 
this kind of contemplation. The mine’s ee can tiewhere tend sare 
thing more dazaling mer more dark thin da natn: sf cc tes ited! 
Wpor nathing which is ore awful, meae ec NEPALI, biteetas dirs otek bans 
of more intinite. There is ane spectacle pride thane the ora, thet is 
the sky; there ds one spectacle grander thon the she, that ds the 
interior af the seul, 

To write the poemond the human conscience, were doonbe cf gp si 
gle man, were itonly of the most titunsags ad geen, weal bet 
swallow up albepics ina saperion and tink epie, Phe conscience ig 
the chaos i chinteras, of lusts dd bee Prenanitath this, fhe titiiare of 
dreams, the cave of the ideas which are cue sbunie si as the pore le. 
montium of sophisins, the tattle-tiedd qd thie pasccoms, At certain 
hours, penetrate within the fividd face af a hari ladies wie petlects, 
and look at what Hes behind: look inte that seul, doedk fate: phat 
obseurity, There, beneath the external silenes, there gare eouthat. af 
giants asin Homer, melées of dragons and ledias, ane chouds ef 
phantoms as in Milton, ghostl: bilwrinths as in Plante, What a 
gloom enyraps that infinite which quich niu bears within hinwel, 
and hy which he measures in despair the desires of his will, and the 
actions of his life! 

Alighiert arrived one day at an ill-omened door before which he 
hesitated, Here is one also before us, on the threshold of which we 
hesitate, Let us enter notwithstanding, | | 
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We have but little to add to what the reader already knows, con- 
cerning what had happened to Jean Valjean, since his adventure 
with Petit Gervais. From that moment, we have seen, he was an- 
other man. What the bishop had desired to do with him, that he had 
executed. It was more than a transformation—it was a transfigura- 
tion. 

IIe succeeded in escaping from sight, sold the bishop’s. silver, 
keeping only the candlesticks as souvenirs, glided quietly from city 
to city across France, came to M sur M , conceived the idea 
that we have described, accomplished what we have related, gained 
the point of making himself unassailable and inaccessible, and 
thence forward, established at M-—- sur M-----, happy to feel his 
conscience saddened by his past, and the last half of his existenec 
giving the lie to the first, he lived peaceable, reassured, and hopeful, 
having but two thoughts: to conceal his name, and to sanctify his 
life; to escape from men and to return to God. 

These two thoughts were associated so closely in his mind, that 
they formed but a single one; they were both equally absorbing and 
imperious, and ruled his slightest actions, Ordinarily they were in 
harmony in the regulation of the conduct of his life; they turned 
him towards the dark side of life; they made him benevolent and 
_simple-hearted ; they counselled him to the same things. Sometimes, 
. however, there was a conflict between them. In such cases, it will 
' be remembered, the man, whom all the country around M—— sur 
M alled Monsieur Madeleine, did not waver in sacrificing the 
first to the second, his security to his virtue, Thus, in despite of all 
reserve and of all prudence, he had kept the bishop’s candlesticks, 
worn mourning for him, called and questioned all the little Savoy- 
ards who passed by, gathered information concerning the families 
at Faverolles, and saved the life of old Fauchelevent, in spite of the 
_ disquieting insinuations of Javert. It would seem, we have already _ 
remarked, that he thought, following the example of all who have. 
been wise, holy, and just, that his highest duty was not towards 
- himself, | “se 
- But of all these occasions, it must he said, none had ever been 
anything like that which was now presented. : 7 
’ Never had the two ideas that governed the unfortunate man 
awhose sufferings we are relating, engaged in so serious a struggle. — 
Fle comprehended this confusedly, but thoroughly, from the first. 
‘words that Javert pronounced on entering his office. At the moment 
wwhen that name which he had so deeply buried was so strangely ut- 
Nered, he was seized with stupor, and as if intoxicated by the sin- 
aster protesqueness of his destiny, and through that stupor he felt 
be shudder which precedes great shocks; he bent like an oak at the 
pproach of a storm, like a soldier at the approach of an assault. He 


t clouds full of thunderings and lightnings gathering upon his 
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head. Tven while listening to Javert, lis tirst fin ard Wiis fo un, ty 
run, to denounce himself, te drags this ¢ Tras! as aed prisan, 
and to put himself in his place; it was puemtne aise se yh abe sat ths 
cision into the living flesh, Tat paassend away, wind bie cast tes Heitiiset? 
“Let us see! Let us see!” Te repressed this Hist enoretin pisparbee 
and recoiled before such hereism., 

Doubtless it would have been fine Hy, after the hace gor ts cd the 
bishop, alter so many years of repentance iatd or fotetstel, tn 
midst of a penitence admiral qv eormiedice t, sen ees ee ae ery af 

| | ety ceed ict , tal lial a 

ty fiat caw Loita yy rf hig 

bottom of which was heaven; this weed dnave deer tra, bent this 
was not the ense, We must render in seeauint sd who plane dn 


that soul, and we can relate only win wir there, VW brat ans cette 
control was the iustinet of selPepreservihiegs tre uedles teed fir. hleas 


hastily, stifled his emotions, took inte eotetderabon for pre-rniee af 
Javert, the gr vt danger, past yn ned HTL Ueatoten wills the dataruiness 
of terror, banished from his mind all consideratiaa at the cca he 
should pursue, and resumed his caltatiess cast Shatisbar tetabes dirs 
buckler, | 

For the rest of the dav he wos in this state, a feterest wathan, a 
perfect calm without ; he tock carly what sin cat bee abe Lyprecuutien 
ary measures, Alb was still caifimseet and qecthens an hes Tou) the 
agitation there was such that he dtd set see Hdictrceris the barat af 
any idea: and he could have told meabing ot tissals, unless i arte 
that he had just received aterrilde blow. He wert nec adetas tu tis 
habit to the sick bed of Fantine, nad probezed fis shat, ba cet itp 
stinct of kindness, saving te hinisel{ Maat be oaecht posto vs cuted 
recommend her earnestly to the sisters, inact tiould bopec that 
he would have to be absent. Fle Cele vaynedy thot ep seul perhoups 
be NECUSSAPY for hina ta yevivs Arvin pind w ethoout bias ay tty thee feat 
decided upon this fourney, he ssid to hignelf Goa, entirely free 
from suspicion as he was, there weld be no dithertis in berg: a 
witness of what might pass, and Le enenged scauttlaire’s tillers, in 
order to be prepared for any cmergenes, 

He dined with a good appetive, 

Returning to his room he collected! his theagghits, 

Te examined the sitimtion amd foam aan unbieardead nite; sa 
unheard-of that in the midst of his reveric, hy some ctroner tnnpasise 
of almost inexplicable anxiety, he rose from his chair, and belted 
his door, He feared lest something might yet enter, He barricaded 
himself avainst all possibilities, : 

A moment afterwards he blew out hia light. Tt annoved hin, 

Tt seemed! to him that somebody could sce him, 

Who? Somebody? - 
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Alas! what he wanted to keep out of doors had entered ; what he 
wanted to render blind was looking upon him. His conscience, 

His conscience, that is to say, God. 

At the first moment, however, he deluded himself; he had a 
feeling of safety and solitude; the bolt drawn, he believed himself 
invisible. Then he took possession of himself; he placed his elbows 
on the table, rested his head on his hand, and set himself to meditat- 
ing in the darkness. 

‘Where am I? Am I not in a dream? What have I heard? Is it 
really true that I saw this Javert, and that he talked to me so? Who 
can this Champmathieu be? He resembles me then? Is it possible? 
When I think that yesterday I was so calm, and so far from sus- 
pecting anything! What was I doing yesterday at this time? What 
is there in this matter? How will it turn out? What is to be done?” 

Such was the torment he was in. His brain had lost the power of 
retaining its ideas ; they passed away like waves, and he grasped his 
forehead with both hands to stop them. 

Qut of this tumult, which overwhelmed his will and his reason, 
and from which he sought to draw a certainty and a resolution, 
nothing came clearly forth but anguish. | 

His brain was burning. He went to the window and threw it wide 
ey Not a star was in the sky. He returned and sat down by the 
table. ) 

The first hour thus rolled away. . | 

Little by little, however, vague outlines began to take form and to 
fix themselves in his meditation; he could preceive, with the pre- 
cision of reality, not the whole of the situation, but a few details. 

He began by recognising that, however extraordinary and critical 
the situation was, he was completely master of it, 7 

His stupor only became the deeper, , : 

Independently of the severe and religious aim that his actions had 
in view, all that he had done up to this day was only a hole that he 
was digging in which to bury his name, What he had always most 
dreaded, in his hours of self-communion, in his sleepless nights, was 
the thotight of ever hearing that name pronounced; he felt that 


would be for him the end of all; that the day on which that name : 


should reappear would see vanish from around him his new life, 
and, who knows, even perhaps his new soul from within him. He 
shuddered at the bare thought that it was possible. Surely, if any 
one had told him at such moments that an hour would come when 
that name would resound in his ear, when that hideous word, Jean 
Valjean, would start forth suddenly from the night and stand be- 
fore him; when this fearful glare, destined to dissipate the mystery 
in which he had wrapped himself, would flash suddenly upon his 
head, ard that this name would not menace him, and that this glare 
would only make his obscurity the deeper, that this rending of the 
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veil would increase the mystery, that thie curtign a We 
date his edifice, that thts pradigintis event wee i ea aee pe at Bons 


2 a . 
#e Se se ot tebug eget € 3 , 


sult, if it seemed good to him, to (jae a Pe 
existence at once more Lrilliant ane apere HErene eae 

from his encounter with the phantan af leat Nar Hen eee ee 
worthy citizen, Monsieur Madeleme, ayetieh Qaetite De ae rz 


oe 
- 


oured, more peace! land more respected, Fane ese 

said this ta him, he would lave alipken Peis Sea a SP ee Ltn ees 

words as NODSCHSC. Welbh preeisery fio es my 
\ } 


| es 
grouping of the impossible wis Tew 6 ft en FE ae 
these absurdities to become real thine! 

His musings continied fe nrew pares Lie tes ee ee 
and wider view of his persian, 

It seemed to lian tliat fie Trash past ities. ees © ce Fee 
slumber, and that tie feetaed tnierat eae werNe 4 ge vee vs 
middle of the night, standing, slaverite, ye eae 

very edge of an abyss, Jle ppeedyed igh TE te ath ty 
known man, a Stranger, wehicanncheatae arhiietetien Sct Ph ik aes 
pushing into the gulf in his plive. fhastitean ete e 
gulf should be closed, that same one sto ee. Gr ee, 
He had only to let it alone, 


+ 
~ 

Paid a 
oa 
* 


The light: became complete, sited ae Pee MneR Soe Pe ta 
place at the galleys was ciple, tut shawediak rae ek EE as ae 
awaiting iim, that the reldune et Pefit bari vab. arn? aire ogsty ad 


that this empty place wes awent big and tre teas acs ae 
should be there, that iis was nevitalne te A a , 
to himself : ‘That at this very sqonnatt be had a eee, ed ky 
peared that amin nied i taanpatnat acd Ll pete eater bal wt 
that as for himself, present in Trtane ot Te ee a 


this Champniithicu, present Senet ines Fee Rs ee 
Madeleine, he hard nothin pace ba Peat pe (aed Bye eo gee ee 


vert men from wa linst Wyant the bead 7s) mage GP ar ee ae: 
Stone of it aiy which, hie tlie afobar edt Hise wet eae : sig Te EN ae BR cogs 
never to Pia Eun, | 

ATL this was sn violent utd sea SPL at re See ge Pe ee ct tla 
kind of indeserihalde thaverient yal woemn ra, oer © bhacde he ; : 
wap or three tiites i Vins 1 fe, sp ak net ct it aa Gh Be BAS alee 
that stirs up all tat is dubicaas diy the bret eos Ae ees 
iran, uf jay, and af despair, aid which minh be eles peer ayy 
interior Lau liter. | 

He hastily relighteld lis candle. 

eUelL whit! sitid he, “what ann boadtand of Date cla T poster 
over these things 7 fb a new wate? allas aielvent. eee ate dal ; 
single half-pen tloer throawah i hineh ins praat coubd geake ean ae 
tion Inta my life: that daar is ue watlebap! for eit Thas ] av 
who has troubled ime se long, that feartal saatitist whieh Catia 
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have divined the truth, that had divine it, in fact !and whieh fol- 
lowed me eversvhere, that terrible bloodhound always in pursait 
of me, he is thrown olf the track, engrossed elsewhere, absolutely 
baffled. Lie is satistied henceforth, he will leave mein quiet, he holds 
his Jean Valjean fast Whe knows itis even probable that he will 
want to leave the city | And all this is accomplished without my aid! 
And T have nothing to do with it! Ah, yes, but, what is there un- 
fortunate in all this! People who should see me, upon my honour, 
would think that a catastrophe had befallen me! After all, if there 
is any harm done to anybody, itis in nowise niy fant. Providenve 
has done itall, Vhis is what Ele wishes apparently, Pave b the riche 
to disarrange what Ele caranpes ¢ What is di that Task for mew ? 
Why dod interfere? [t does nut converna ne. Pow 1 ani net satis- 
fied! But what would Pave thea? Phe giante which P have aspired 
for so many years, Day onightly dream, the objpevt ef un pravers fo 
heaven, sewurity, | have pated ih Pts Gacd’s wall, DP orast de nothi- 
ing contrary to the wilbaf Geal, Amd why is at Gaad’s will? That 1 
may carry on What dt liive begun, that Draay de good, that d nity be 
one day aad and enesurocdige eantple, Chat itmay be sited duit 
there was finally seme litle Legepiness resultiag: from this sulferiag 
which Lhave underpene and thas virtue te which DT have returned 
Really | dened urelerstind why b was se mach afraid to ge to this 
honest cure and tell hing the whole story as a confessor, and ask his 
advice: this is evidently what le would Dave said tome, It is de- 
cided, Jet the mutter alone! let us not interfere with Gad 

Thus he spoke in the depths af his conscience, hanging over what 
might be called his own abyss, Phe rose fram his liv, and bepan to 
walk the room, “Ceme,” sand he, det oas dunk af it ne more. The 
resolution is formed! Pan he felt ne jev, 

Quite the contrary, 

One can noomare prevent the mind from returning to an idea 
than the sea from returning tea shore, Inthe case of the sailor, this 
is called the tise: in the ense of the guilty, itis called reniorse, God 
upheaves the soul as well asthe ocean, 

After the lapse of a few moments, he could do no otherwise, he 
resumed this sombre dialgyae, in which it was hiniself who spoke 
and himself who listened, saving what he wished ta keep silent, lis« 
tening to what he did not wish to hear, yielding to that mysterious 
power which said to hint: “think !° as it said two thousand years 
ago to another condenined : “march |" : a 

Before going further, and in order to be fully understood, it is 
necessary that we should make with some emphasis a single obser- 
vation, 7 | : _ 

It is certain that we talk with ourselves; there ia not a thinking 
being who has not experienced that. We may say even that the word 
ig never a more magnificent mystery than when it goes, in the int«-- 
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ior of aman, from his thought to Is couseieuee, Gud returns frog 
his conscience to his thought. Jt is in this seme only Chaat soe wad, 
must be understood, so often employed in thas chapter, real, tay 
exclaimed; we Say to ourselves, we speak te PEP SE WIS, we OME REE 
within ourselves, the external silence not emg drasen, Phere tsa 
great tumult within ; everything within us spuuhs, excep phe t 

The realities of the soul, because they are not veahie and palpal de, 
are not the less realities. 
- Heasked himself then where he was, He questioned Lirsaed? oer 
this “resolution formed.” He contesseid tis hineoty tt ll cheap tas 
had been arranging in his mind was meustrons, tod Che ler 
ter alone, not to interfere with God," was situphy footie, ne} 
mistake of destiny and of men he aecomplisleed, net tecpeewent gt ty 
lend himself to it by his silence, to doe mathing, finds, woe fh th? 
it was the last degree of hypocritical mieannes! at ware bce, oy 
ardly, lying, abject, hideous erie ! 

For the first time within eight years, the unbapea tran 
tasted the bitter Havour of a wicked thonplet usd oy ws Le 

He spit it out with disgust, 

Ife continued to question himself, He sternly acted bosses ye tig 
he had understood by this: “My abiect ic attic fie be hye] 
that his life, in truth, did haye an wlyrct. Hutwhate Sst te, on, 
ceal his name? to deceive the police! wie dt Per wes petty a cline thay 
he had done all that he had done? fad fee ney ortore eee whet 
was the great one, which was the true one) Pave et es Sa 
but his soul. To become honest and ped aeain, Vo hc ay Bees: 

an! was it not that ahave all that ahem, wiesdp he oat cfanaey 
wished, and which the bishop had enjoined pots kav! Pooler tig 
door on his past? But he was not esi prea toe Cf he eas pee 
opening it by committing: sam infariteas aot! pep be dees aise gs Ais 
again, and the most odiegs ef relies! fe gs Ded wotier ey dig 
existence, his life, his peace, his ploe  tae wel h die te aie an 
assassin! he murdered, he nurderet ina sseral verse a ware. at | 
nan, he inflicted upon hint thst Peissht tal Ite a death. Soa tas tye 
burial, which is called the pallews {an the rent: ats tebebaps fan, 
self up, to save this man strivien by sa phasthy up pastake. ta deg. 
sume his name, to become apain front duty the eoues 4 lean Vole 
jean; that was really to gelieve his resurrects ix Ane Oa. Ace Vue 
ever the hell from whence he hal emerged Sto tall back ats Te a 
appearance, was fo emerge in tealin (das muist de thae’ al he had 
done Was nothing, if he did nat de that all his late w wstinetess aff 
his suffering Wats lost. He had only to ask the question - WW hat os the 
use?” He felt that the bishop wis there, that the Lishiope was pte sent 
all the more that he was dead, that the bishop was duoking heeds 
at him, that henceforth Mavor Madeleine with all his irtises woh! 
be abominable to him, and the Balley slave, Jean Valjcan, would be 
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admirable and pure in his sight. That men saw his mask, but the 
bishop saw his face. That men saw his life, but the bishop saw his 
conscience. He must then go to Arras, deliver the wrong Jean Val- 
jean, denounce the night one. Alas! that was the greatest of sacri- 
fices, the most poignant of victories, the final step to be taken, but he 
must do it. Mournful destiny ! he could only enter into sancity in the 
eyes of God, by returning into infamy in the eyes of men! 

“Well,” said he, “let us tale this course! let us do our duty! Let © 
us save this man!” 

He pronounced these words in a loud voice, without preceiving 
that he was speaking aloud. 

He took his books, verified them, and put them in order. He threw 
into the fire a package of notes which he held against needy small 
traders, He wrote a letter, which he sealed, and upon the envelope 
of which might have been read, if there had been any one in the 
room at the time: Afonsicur Laffitte, banker, Rue d’Artois, Paris. 

He drew from a secretary a pocket-book containing some bank- 
notes and the passport that he had used that same year in going to 
the elections. 

Had any one seen him while he was doing these various acts with 
such serious meclitation, he would not have suspected what was 
passing within him. Still at intervals his lips quivered; at other 
times he raised his head and fixed his eye on some point of the wall, 
as if he saw just there something that he wished to clear up or to 
interrogate. | 

The letter to Monsieur Laffitte finished, he put it in his pocket as 
well as the po¢ket-book, and hegan to walk again. | - 

The current of his thought had not changed. He still saw his. 
duty clearly written in luminous letters which flared out before his 
eyes, and moved with his gaze: “Go! avow thy name! denounce | 
thyself f” | | | re aa 

He saw also, and as if they were laid bare before him with sensi- . 
ble forms, the two ideas which had been hitherto the double rule of 
his life, to conceal his name, and to sanctify his soul. For the first 
time, they appeared to him absolutely distinct, and he saw the difer- 
ence which separated them. He recognised that one of these ideas 
was necessarily good, while the other might become evil; that the — 
former was devotion, and that the latter was selfishness; that the - 
one said: “the neighbour,” and that the other said: “me,” that the 
one came from the light, and the other from the night, | 

They were fighting with each other. He saw them fighting. While 
he was looking, they had expanded before his mind’s eye; they were 
now colossal; and it seemed to him that he saw struggling within 
him, in that infinite of which we spoke. just-now, in the midst of 


4 
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He was full of dismay, but it seemed to lini that ths good thought 
was gaining the victory. - - 

He felt that he had reached the second deetsive Moventient at ots 
conscience, and his destiny; that the bishop had mire: the test 
phase of his new life, and that this Champmathieu marked the sec- 
ond, After a great crisis, a great trial. — | 

Mearwhile the fever, quicted for an tustant, returned tpon fim 
Little by little. A thousand thoughts Hoshed across tar, fat hey 
fortified him in his resolution. _ 

One moment he had said: that perhaps he took Une othr t 
much to heart, that after all this Champunatiien was met workiiv af 
interest, that in fact he had eammitted thert, 

He answered: If this man has in fact stalena few appies, Chat is 
a month in prison. There is a wide distance between tht cast the 
galleys. And who knows even? has he committed ert as i 
proven? the aame of Jean Valjean averwhelins bint, aid sre cs ta 
dispense with proofs, Are not prosecuting officers dan the hatet af 
acting thus? They think hima robber, heeatuse they daway bina to he 
a convict, 

At another moment the idea ocenrre! teins that, oo he strated de 
nounce himself, perhaps the heroban or his actiea, aie) ba honest 
life for ‘he past seven vears, aud whit behind diage ter the contre, 
would be considered, and he would be pardoned, 

But this supposition quickly vanished, and be stided Patter: at 
the thought, that the rubbery of the forty sous from: Veit Caeevabs 
made him a second offender, thag that matter wend certarets resp 
pear, and by the precise terms of the law he wetted be econ tention te 
hard labour for life, 

He turned away fron all Hhusion, cisenpsyeed hinted? nioe snd 
more from the earth, and sought comsddation cand steeaeth else. 
where. He said to himself that he must do his sates dat pecduaps 
even he should not be more unhappy after Tawi shai has hate 
than after having evaded it; that Ho he det amatters alone, a he pes 
mained at M——~- sur Me-os-, his reputation, his goed anie, his 
good works, the deference, the venerition he cramnnie ted, has chars 
ity, his riches, his popularity, his virtue, wearbl be tadite. | with a 
crime, and what pleasure would there be in all these hole thinges Hed 
to that hideous thing? while, if he carrie out the sscrifies, ta the 
galleys, with his chain, with lis iron collar, with his green so, with 
his perpetual labour, with his pitiless shame, there weraihd be asse 
“ciated a celestial idea, 7 
Finally, he said to himself that it was a necessity, that his dectne 
‘was so fixed, that it was not for him to derange the arranyeipents of 
| God, that at all events he must choose, either virtue without, ard 
abomination within, or sanctity within, and infamy witheut, 

In revolving so many gloomy ideas, his courage did wor fail, but 
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his brain was fatigued. He began in spite of himself to think of 
other things, of indifferent things. 

His blood rushed violently to his temples. He walked back and 
forth constantly. Midnight was struck first from the parish church, 
then from the city hall. He counted the twelve strokes of the two 
clocks, and he compared the sound of the two bells. It reminded 
him that, a few days before, he had seen at a junkshop an old bell 
for sale, upon which was this name: Antoine Albin de Romainville. 
F He was cold. He kindled a fire. He did not think to close the win- 
ow. 

Meanwhile he had fallen into his stupor again. It required not a 
little effort to recall his mind to what he was thinking of before the 
clock struck. He succeeded at last. 

Pa ! yes,” said he, “I had formed the re olution to denounce my- 
self.” 

And then all at once he thought of Fantine. 

“Stop!” said he, “this poor woman !” 

Here was a new crisis. | 

Fantine, abruptly appearing in his reverie, was like a ray of un- 
expected light. It seemed to him that everything around him was ° 
changing its aspect; he exclaimed: 

“Ah! yes, indeed! so far I have only thought of myself! I have 
only looked to my own convenience! It is whether I shall keep silent 
or denounce myself, conceal my body or save my soul, be a despic- 
able and respected magistrate, or an infamous and venerable galley 
slave: it is myself, always myself, only myself. But, good God! all 
this is egotism. Different forms of egotism, but still egotism! Sup- | 
pose I should think a little of others? The highest duty is to think of 
others, Let us see, let us examine! I gone, I taken away, I forgotten; 
what will become of all this ? I denounce myself ? I am arrested, this 
Champmathieu is released, I am sent back to the galleys; very well, 
and what then ? what takes place here? Ah! here, there is a country, 
_acity, factories, a business, labourers, men, women, old grandfath- 
ers, children, poor people! I have created all this, I keep it all alive; 
wherever a chimney is smoking, I have put the brands in the fire 
and the meat in the pot; I have produced ease, circulation, credit; 
before me there was nothing; I have aroused, vivified, animated, 
quickened, stimulated, enriched, all the country; without:me, the | 
soul is gone, I take myself away; it all dies. And this woman who 
has suffered so much, who is so worthy in her fall, all whose mis- 
fortunes I have unconsciously caused! And that child which I was © 
going for, which I have promised to the mother! Do I not also owe 
something to this woman, in reparation for the wrong that I have 


done her? If I should disappear, what happens?.The mother dies. 


The child becomes what she may. This is what comes to pass. if 1. 
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denounce myself; and if I do not denounce mysell? Let us sec, if] 
go 
do not denounce myself?” | ee 
After putting this questian, he stepped ; for a mietient fe atest. 
tated and trembled; but that moment was bret, atid be area were 
with calmness: = See 
‘Well, this man goes to the gallevs, mis true, bat, whated tot? 
He has stolen! It is useless fur me to sav be his not stices, be 
stolen! As for me, J remain here, | goon. fn ten years Poball have 
made ten millions; I scatter it over the country, [keep metion 


prosperity of all goes on increasing, Hdustry is quitebened sand es 
cited, manufactories and workshops are tauluphed, faretiies. a tims 


+ 


dred families, a thousand families, are happy, che vr amtes 


greg uf : ‘tty 
‘Spring up where there was nothing} pevergy eaters, sed wy 


vices, all crimes! And this poor mother | inys up her ehthl aed thie 
whole country is rich and honest! Ah, ves blow focdish, fies aba | 
I was! What was I speaking of in demouneinajy meselo > Pip ste. 
mands reflection, surely, and nothing mist be preeipoite, Wise he- 
cause it would have pleased me te de Uae poral asad the scner. i! 
That is melodramatic after all! Because Pouly thaurda ef avsele, 
of myself alone, what! to save from a punishment peathape Se hale 
too severe, but in reality just, nobady hnews who, aided, account. 


rel at any rate. Must an entire country be let gota suis beet peony 


a 
eo! 
e . 
a] gine’ 
§ re 


' 
hapless woman perish in the hospital! siust qo peor Sethe ptel 
on the street! like dogs! Ah! that woukd be adeagiestte {And 
mother not even see her child apain! sad the chihl bardf. base 
known her mother! And all for this oh whelp of jit apr thie § 
who, beyond all doubt, deserves thy wallews for wanethiey ebe af 
not for this. Fine scruples these, which save an ohf vacsihe aad atin 
has, after all, only a few years to live, amd whee will hagdle be acre 
unhappy in the galleys than in his hovel, and which sacetfier a whole 
population, mothers, wives, children! ‘This poor ditthe Chartte whe 
has no one but me in the world, and who ix deabhtkess cet this moment 
all blue with cold in the hut of these Thenardiers (They tea are nis. 
erable rascals! And I should fail in my duty towsrrds ll these pvcor 
beings! And I should go away and deneuner myself An Pade ash 
commit this silly blunder! Take it at the vers wurst, Suppose there 
were a misdeed for me in this, and that my conscience styagh! some 
day reproach’me ; the acceptance far the pord uf others id these ce: 
‘proaches which weigh only upan me, of this misdeed which attects 
only my own soul, why, that is devotion, that is virtue,” 
_ He arose and resumed his walk. This time i seemed te hin that 
he was satisfied. | | : 

Diamonds are found onty in the dark places of the carth ; truths 
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are found only in the depths of thought. It seemed to him that after 
having descended into these depths, after having groped long.in the 
blackest of this darkness, he had at last found one of these dia- 
monds, one of these truths, and that he held it in his hand; and it 
blinded him to look at it. 

“Yes,” thought he, “that is it! I am in the true road. I have the 
solution. I must end by holding fast to something. My choice is 
made. Let the matter alone! No more vacillation, no more shrink- 
ing. This is in the interest of all, not in my own. I am Madeleine, | 
remain Madeleine. Woe to him who is Jean Valjean! He and I are 
no longer the same, I do not recognise that man, I no longer know 
what he is; if it is found that anybody is Jean Valjean at this hoyr, 
let him take care of himself. That does not concern me. That is a 
fatal name which is floating about in the darkness, if it stops and - 
settles upon any man, so much the worse for that man.” 

He looked at himself in the little mirror that hung over his man- 

tel-piece and said: 
“Yes! To come to a resolution has solaced me! I am quite another 
man now !” 

Ie took a few steps more, then he stopped short. : 

“Come!” said he, “I must not hesitate before any of the conse- 
quences of the resolution I have formed. There are yet some threads 
which knit me to this Jean Valjean, They must be broken! There 
_ are, in this very room, objects which would accuse me, mute things 

which would be witnesses ; it is done, all these must disappear,” 

rit ti in his pocket, drew out his purse, opened it, and took out 
a little key. : 

He put this key into a lock the hole of which was hardly visible, 
- lost as it was in the darkest shading of the figures on th: paper 
which covered the wall. A secret door opened ; a kind of false press 
built between the corner of the wall and the casing of the chimney. 
There was nothing in this closet but a few refuse trifles; a blue 
- smock-frock, an old pair of trousers, an old haversack, and a great . 
_thorn stick, iron-bound at both ends, Those who had seen Jean Val- 
jean at the time he passed through D-———, in October, 1815, would 
have recognized easily all the fragments of this miserable outfit. 

He had kept them, as he had kept the silver candlesticks, to re- 
mind him at all times of what he had been. But he concealed what 
came from the galleys, and left the candlesticks that came from the 
bishop in sight. > 7 oo Bes 
_ He cast a furtive look towards the door, as if he were afraid it 
would open in spite of the bolt that held it; then with a quick and. 
hasty movement, and at a single armful, without even a glance at 
these things which he had kept so religiously and with so much dan- 
ger during so many years, he took the whole, rags, stick, haversack, 
and threw th all into the fire, - >) = | a 
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He shut up the false press, and, increasing his precautions, tone. 
forth useless, since it was cmipty, mcwiled the: thoor behiunel a eee 
piece of furniture which he pushed agaist it | | 

In a few seconds, the room and the wall opposite were Tt ap with 
a great, red flickering elare. [Ht was wll faunrnataass | the thorn stick 
cracked and threw out sparks into the middle at the rooms 

The haversack, as it was consumed with the horrid Pa whieh it 
contained, left something uncovered which iistened in tie ashes, 
By bending towards it, one could have vastly reeoitses| a [deer uf 
silver. It was doubtless the forty sous pacce stale trom the [ttle 
Savoyard. . 

But he did not look at the fire ; he continned Tis walk teamed fro, 
always at the same pace. . Se ot 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon the two silver ecules tris on the 
mantel, which were glistening dimly in the reflector. | 

“Stop!” thought he, “all Jean Valjean is contained in them toa, 
They also must be destroyed,” 

He took the two candlesticks, 

There was fire enough to melt them quickly mite an unrecopnis: 
able ingot. 

He bent over the fire and warmed hinise' fa moment, dp felt really 
comfortable to him, “The pleasant wireiti tl” sand be, 

He stirred the cribers with one of the candlestats, 

A minute more, and they would have Lecn in tie tire, 

At that moment, it seemed to him that he beard a vedee erving 
within him: “Jean Valjean!" “Jean Valjean!” 

His hair stood on end + he was ike aman why hears sorece terrible 
thing. 

“Yes! that isit, finish!" satd the vatee, Soomypdete whot ved are 
doing! destroy these camflesticks | annihilate this uictorral ! fos pet 
the bishop ! forget all! rnin this Chanmpinatiqen, ves! vers well, Ape 
plaud yourself! So it is arranged, its deteruuedd, itis done, Te 
hold a man, a greybeard who knows net what he is aecused af, who 
has done nothing, it may he, an ine sent mien, whose tds fortune is 
caused by your name, upen whom your name webshs bbe a erime, 
who will be taken instend of vous will be comlenssed, will end his 
days in abjection and in horror! very well, De an heared man 
yourself. Remain, Monsieur Mavor, retin deaiearatde and lion 
oured, enrich the city, feed the poor, bring up the orphans, live 
happy, virtuous, and admired, and all this time while vou ire here in 
joy and in the light, there shall he aman wearing: year red Mouse, 
bearing your name in ignomiiy, and drawing your chaia in the pal. 
Jeys! Yes! this is a fine arrangement! Oh, wretch!" 

The sweat rolled off his forehead. He looked upon the candle. 
sticks with haggard eves. Meanwhile the voice which spoke within 
him had not ended. ]t continued : | 
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“Jean Valjean! there shall be about you many voices which will 
make great noise, which will speak very loud, and which will bless 
you; and one only which nobody shall hear, and which will curse 
you in the darkness. Well, listen, wretch! all these blessings shall 
fall before they reach Heaven; only the curse shall mount into the 
presence of God!” 

This voice, at first quite feeble, and which was raised from the 
most obscure depths of his conscience, had become by degrees loud 
and formidable, and he heard it now at his ear. It seemed to him 
that it had emerged from himself, and that it was speaking now | 
_ from without. He thought he heard the last words so distinctly that 
he Jooked about the room with a kind of terror. | 

“Ts there anybody here?” asked he, aloud and in a startled voice. 

Then he continued with a laugh, which was like the laugh of an 
idiot : 

“What a fool I am! there cannot be anybody here.” 

There was One; but He who was there was not of such as the 
human eye can see. 3 | 

He put the candlesticks on the mantel. 

Then he rsumed this monotonous and dismal walk, which dis- 
turbed the man asleep beneath him in his dreams, and wakened him 
out of his sleep. a 
- This wall soothed him and excited him at the same time. It some- 
times seems that on the greatest occasions we put ourselves in mo-~ 
tion in order to ask advice from whatever we may meet by change 
of place. After a few moments he no longer knew where he was. 
He now recoiled with equal terror from each of the resolutions 

which he had formed in turn. Each of the two ideas which coun- 
 selled him, appeared to him as fatal as the other. What a fatality! 
_ What a chance that this Champmathieu should be mistaken for 
him! To be hurled down headlong by the very means which Provi- 
dence seemed at first to have employed to give him full security. 
.. There was a moment. during which he contemplated the future. 
‘Denounce himself, great God! Give himself up! He saw with in- 
finite despair all that he must leave, all that he must resume. He 
‘must then bid farewell to this existence, so good, so pure, so radi- 
ant; to this respect of all, to honour, to liberty! No more would he © 
“go out to walk in the fields, never again would he hear the birds 
singing in the month of May, never more give alms to the little chil- 
dren ! No longer would he feel the sweetness of looks of gratitude. 
sand of love! He would leave this house that he had built, this little 
‘room! Everything appeared charming to him now, He would read 
‘Mo more in these tole he would write no more on this little white 
swood table! His old portress, the only servant he had, would no | 
gonger bring him his coffee in the morning, Great God! instead of 


Bhat, the Paley cen. the iron collar, the red: blouse. the chain at his 
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foot, fatigue, the dungeon, the plank-bed, all these horrors. which 
he knew so well! At his age, after having been what he was! If he 
were still young ! But so old, to be insulted by the first comer, te he 
tumbled about by the prison guard, to be strack by the yailor's stick! 
To have his bare feet in iron-bound shoes! Po submit morning and 
evening his leg to the hammer of the roundsman whe tests the fet- 
ters! To endure the curiosity of strangers who would be told: This 
one is the famous Jean Valjean, who was mayor of Me-om str 
M——! At night, dripping with sweat, overwhelmed with wear} 
ness, the green cap over his eyes, to mount two by two, under the 
sergeant’s whip, the step-ladder of the floating prison. ih, what 
wretchedness ! Can destiny then be malignant lle an iitederent be» 
ing, and become monstrous like the hunian heart? . 

And do what he might, he always fell back ape this shirp di- 
lemma which was at the bottom of his thonght. Pu remain in para. 
dise and there become a demon! ‘To re-enter gute hell jad there be- 
come an anyrel! 

What shall be done, great God ! what shall he dine ? 

The torment from which he had emerged with seomuch difivulty, 
broke loose anew within him. Els ideas aeain beouu te beeemie crap 
fused, They took that indescribable, stupefheel, aif tiechienival 


4 . 


shape, which is peculiar to despair, The name of Komiuinville re- 
turned constantly to his mind, with (wo lines at a sen bee toed fern, 
erly heard. He thought that Romainville is a litle wood near Maris, 
where young lovers go to gather lilacs in the month of Ayadl, 

He staggered without as well as within, Pe watked lke a little 
child that is just allowed to go alone, 

-Now and then, strugeling agstinet his Gittene, des rade se edPoee 
again to arouse his intellect, He endeavoured to state, teally and 
conclusively, the problem over whieh he dow) in sei sort tolled ey. 
hausted. Must he denounce himself ? Must he he silent © Ue erat 


~ see nothing distinctly, The vayne forms of all the reassess Hiren 


out by his mind trembled, and were dissipated sae cfter sgoother in 
smoke, But this much he felt, that ly whichever reodve he omesht 
abide, necessarily, and without possifdlity of escape, something of 
himself would surely die; that he was enter: inte sepatohers on 
the right hand, as well as on the left; that he wis suffers a leaths 
agony, the death-ayony of lis happiness, ar the death agieny af his 
virtue. 

Alas! all his irresalutions were ayain upon bio, Ee was noe 
further advanced than when he hevan, 

so struggled beneath its anguish this tinmbappe send Civhteen tam 
dred years hefore this unfortunate nvm, the mivsterions Beane. in 
whom are aggregated all the sanetities and all the sufferings ef hue 
manity, He also, while the olive trees were shivering wie the fiewve: 
breath of the Infinite, had lony put away from his hand the fearful 
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chalice that appeared before him, dripping with shadow and run- 
_ ning over with darkness, in the star-filled depths. 


4‘ 


IV 
FORMS ASSUMED BY SUFFERING DURING SLEEP 


THE clock struck three. For five hours he had been walking thus, 
almost without interruption, when he dropped into his chair. 

He fell asleep and dreamed. 

This dream, like most dreams, had no further relation to the con- 
dition of affairs than its mournful and poignant character, but it 
made an impression upon him. This nightmare struck him so forci- 
bly that he afterwards wrote it down, It is one of the papers in his 
own handwriting, which he has left behind him. We think it ou 
duty to copy it here literally. i 

Whatever this dream may be, the story of that night would be 
incomplete if we should omit it. It is the gloomy adventure of a sick. 
soul, 

It is as follows: Upon the envelope we find this line written: 
“The dream that I had that night.” | 


“I was in a field. A great sad field where there was no grass. It 
did not seem that it was day, nor that it was night. : 

“I was walking with my brother, the brother of my childhood; 
this brother of whom I must say that I never think, and whom I 
scarcely remember. | 

“We were talking, and we met others walking. We were speak- 
ing of a neighbour we had formerly, who, since she had lived in the 
street, always worked with her window oe Even while we talked, 
we felt cold on account gf that open window. - 3 3 

“There were no treesinthe field, = 8 : 3 

“We saw a man passing near us. He was entirely naked, ashen- 


— 


perceived 


few 
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“The first street by which I entered was deserted, L passed tists F 
second street. At the corner of the two streets vhs a EGG ssi ii 
against the wall, I said to this man: ‘What place ts thie Where ain 
1? The man made no answer. T saw the dear et a Regier open, | 
went in, | 

“The first room was deserted. | entered the second, Belutd the 

door of this room was aman standing against the wall, based this 
man: ‘Whose house is this? Where am 2? The tsar nade to anes 
wer, The house had a garden. 

“T went out of the house and inte the garden, The porden was de. 
serted. Behind the first tree | found aman standin Poeand te this 
man: ‘What is this garden? Where am D2 The tas tiavete ner ans 
wer. . 

“T wandered about the village, amd T perceived thot i woe cite, 
All the streets were deserted, all the dewurs were cet ee dove be 
ing Was passing along the streets, cr stirriny it thie ven attts LM aio 
ing in the gardens. But behind every angle cae wall) bechited eee 
door, behind everything, there was a tan standin als dept ether, 
But one could ever be seen ata time, “Vhese mien booked pt mie as] 
passed by. | 

“T went out of the city aml hewan te walk tthe Gelds, 

“Aftera little while, | turned aonb] saw a meat poultice corm. 
ing after me. I recomnised all the rien that Phat omen a tie raps, 
Their heads were strange, They dud mot secua te dvesten, ged stl 
they walked faster than L. Thev made ne seaup) in winks Po ara: 
"stant this multitude came wp and surrounded tie, Phe faves of these 
men were the colour of earth, 

“Then the first one wham | fil seen aul questiaie dd og cttesiny 
the city, said to me: ‘Where are vou goin / hye vent tet kane Tiat 
you have been dead for a lone Gai? 

—“Topened my mouth te answer, and P perceived that tia cone oy 
near me.” 


He awoke, He was chilly, A wind as cobd as thee roeendtig: werted 
mare the sashes of the still pen wWinnliaw sei on Uheie hitsces. he 
fire had gone out. The candle wis law in tie sexket, The tight wa 
yet dark, 

, Te arose and went to the window, There were salle stars athe 
sky, 

From his window he could lack inte the courtvard amd) ante: the 
street, A harsh, rattling noise that suddenly resoumled from the 
ground made him look down, | 

He saw below him two red stars, whose rays danced back an! 
forth grotesquely in the shadow, 

His mind was still half buried m the mist of his reverie: “Yes !" 
thought he, “there are none in the sky. They are on the carth now." 
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This confusion, however, faded away; a second noise like the first 
awakened him completely; he looked, and he saw that these two 
stars were the lamps of a carriage. By ‘the light which they emitted, 
he could distinguish the form of a carriage. It was a tilbury drawn 
by a small white horse, The noise which he had heard was the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs upon the pavement. 

“What carriage is that?” said he to himself. “Who is it that comes 
so early?” 

At that moment there was a low rap at the door of his room. 

He shuddered from head to foot and cried in a terrible voice: 

“Who is there P” 

Some one answered : 

“I, Monsieur Mayor.” 

He recognised the voice of the old woman, his portress, 

“Well, me said he, ‘ ‘what is it?” 

“Monsieur Mayor, it is just five o'clock,” 

“What is that to me?” 

“Monsieur Mayor, it is the chaise,” 

“What chaise ?” 

“The tilbury.” 

“What tilbury ?” 

“Did not Monsieur the Mayor order a tilbury ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“The driver says that he has come for Monsieur the Mayor.” 

“What driver?” 

“Monsieur Scaufflaire’s driver.” 

“Monsieur Scaufflaire ?” 

That name startled him as if a flash had passed before his face, 

“Oh, yes!” he said, “Monsieur Scaufflaire !” 

Could the old woman have seen him at that moment she would | 
have been frightened. : 

There was a long silence, He examined the flame of the candft 
with a stupid air, and took some of the melted wax from around — 
the wick and rolled it in his fingers. The old woman was wale: 
she ventured, however, to speak again: 

“Monsieur Mayor, what shall I say! eC? 

“Say that it is right, and i am coming down.” 


V 


| CLOGS IN ae WREELS' 


tes soseal service: from Arras to Movin g ster u— was still per- 
formed at this time by the little mail waggongof th oa teof the en. 
| pire. These mail waggons \ were tixprwhesled 225Tin 
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buckskin, hung upon jointed springs, and having but two seats, one 
: . ; ’ "yee ' ; 

for the driver, the other for the traveller, Tice Whee We 

with those long threatening hubs which keepather yen. 

it 


ptt 2 


tance, and which are still seen upon the roses an Certicne, Pia let 
ters were carried in a huge oblong bos phwed bela tie corn dee 
and making a part of it. This box wis pamted Tiaes ait the vahe 


» 

ran 
Ry few t + PO ates PO 
ee er a ae ees, Y t* 


misshapen and clumsy, and when they were econ 

crawling along some road tn the herteean, tliee Mure Gh @ Pie 
sects called, | think, termites, which wana sem ler 
great train behind, They went, however, vere ted, ior 
left Arras every night atone o'clock, after the Sa a pe Ee ETE y 


from Paris, arrived at Meneses sur Moe a ditto becere ioer cu the 
morning, 

That night the mail that came down to M ur MY be thes 
road from [esdin, at the turn of a street ust as di wcocenlestion the 


city, ran against a lite tilbury drawn by a white here, hich wos 
going in the opposite direction, and in whivh there wos ceriy se cae 
son, a man wrapped inaecloak. Vhe wheels ise tll gs ceeived a 
very severe blow. The courier ried vant te the gaan 60 ofoa, beat thes 
traveller did not listen amd kept on his wae ata rapbt toot, 

“There isa man in a devilish barry! sand the cerer, 

The man who was in such a hurry was he wos rs 
struggling in such pitiable convulsions, 

Where was he going? He could not have pol, Whee cas fae dy 
haste? He did not know, He went forward at lagtaacord Vlocher? 
To Arras, doubtless; but perhaps be wars guinrbsccere abo ME 
moments he felt this, and he shusdlererl dle placed aeta chot Tart» 
ness as into a yawning eull. Something pushed tar, ceethan. toey, 
him on, What was passing within ting, mene saght fete. all 
will understand. What susan lias net entered, at deacorsce deg fic. tes ", 
into this dark cavern of the unkuewn | 

But he had resolved upon nething, desire Meothatge, obeterssscts| 
nothing, done nothing, Nene at the asts edt las eoresceticr tant beet 
final. He was more than ever as al Wie fest np arient, 

Why was he going to Arras? 

He repeated what he had alrecele ssid echinisely whet he ens apel 
the cabriolet of Scautilaire, that, whatever najbt te oe cecdt Ceee 
could benno objection te serie with bis oan eees, aed rebesse af 
the circumstances far himseli det ip was even poate. foot te 
ought to know what took place: that he eoubl decide p- Bietrie wy the 
out having observer ane scrutinised: that nadthefistunee eaets ete 
thing seems a mountain; that after all, when be should have wen 
this Champmathieu, some weetch probably, his consience wontd be 
very much reconciled te letting him gu to the galleys in has place; 
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that it was true that Javert would be there, and Brevet, Chenildieu, 

Cochepaille, old convicts who had known him; but surely they 

would not recognise him; bah! what an idea! that Javert was a 

hundred miles off the track ; that all conjectures and all suppositions 

were fixed upon this Champmathieu, and that nothing is so stubborn 

as suppositions and conjectures; that there was, therefore, no dan- 
er. 

That it was no doubt a dark hour, but that he should get through 
it; that after all he held his destiny, evil as it might be, in his own 
hand ; that he was master of it. He clung to that thought. 

7 In reality, to tell the truth, he would have preferred not to go to 
rras. 

Still he was on the way. 

Although absorbed in thought, he whipped up his horse, which 
trotted away at that regular and sure full trot that gets over two 
leagues and a half an hour. 

In proportion as the tilbury went forward, he felt something 
within him which shrank back. 

At daybreak he was in the open country; the city of M—— sur 
M—— was a long way behind. He saw the horizon growing lighter ; 
he beheld, without secing them, all the frozen hgures of a winter 
dawn pass before his eyes. Morning has its spectres as well as eve- 
ning. He did not see them, but, without his consciousness, and by a 
kind of penetration which was almost physical, those black outlines 
of trees and hills added to the tumultuous state of his soul an in- 
describable gloom and apprehension. 

Zvery time he passed one of the isolated houses that stood here . 
and there by the side of the road, he said to himself: “But yet, 
. there are people there who are sleeping!” 

- ‘The trotting of the horse, the rattling of the harness, the wheels 
upon the pavement, made a gentle, monotonous sound. These things 
are charming when one is joyful, and mournful when one is sad. 
Jt was broad day when he arrived at Hesdin. He stopped before 
an inn to let his horse breathe and to have some oats given him. 
This horse was, as Scaufflaire had said, of that small breed ot 


. the Boulonnais which has too much head, too much belly, and not 


enough neck, but which has an open chest, a large rump, fine and 
slender legs, and a firm foot; a homely race, but strong and sound. — 
The excellent animal had made five leagues in two hours, and had _ 
not turned a hair. a 
He did not get out of the tilbury. The stable boy who brought 
the oats stooped down suddenly and examined the left wheel. 
“Have you gone far so?” said the man. - | 
He answered, almost without breaking up his train of thought: 
“Why? ie woe fs 
“Have you come far?” said the boy. 
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“Rive leagues from here.” 

“A !? 

“Why do you say: ah?” . ar 

The boy stooped down again, was silent a motient, with his eve 
fixed on the wheel, then he rose up say™my 

“Ts think that this wheel has just come ave levecties, Uaat te pease 
sible, but it is very sure that it won't goa quarter ora lone tow,” 

He sprang down from the nlbury. 

“What do you say, my friend 7° | 

“T say that it is a miracle that you have come bye Peoariiess with 
out tumbling, you anc Your horse, date sence or aay Tae Wik. 
Look for yoursell,” 

The wheel in fact was badly dagger, Wheceolireaar witli Che mal 
wagon had broken two spokes mm loosened the lute thst the nut 
no longer held. 

“My friend,” said he to the stable buy, Cin Chere a wheedwripht 
here?” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” | 

“Do me the favour to go for han,” 

“There he is, close hy. Halle, Master Reargailiinl 

Master Bourgaillard the wheelveright wis cat dibs own bare 
step. He came and examined thew heel, and itade otieh oe dave 
as a surgeon makes at the sight or it Fircaharta deys, 

“Can you mend that wheel on the spot’ 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“When can I start again?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !" 

“Tt is a good day's work, Is monsieuy ina tert tare” 

“A very great hurry, | nist leave ia cur dane ast thie Latest” 

“Impossible, moansieur.” 

“T will pay whatever you Hike.” 

“Impossible,” 

“Welllin two hours.” 

“Impossible to-day. There are two spokes sad a huh te he re 
paired. Monsieur cannot start iain betore Go tiara” 
~My business cannot wait Hil to-tierraw, histeard ef saci ling 
this wheel, cannot it be replaced ?" 

“How so?” | 

“Vou are a wheelwriht 2° 

“Certainly, monsieur." 
wil ave not you a wheel to sell me? TE could start away at once, 
A wheel to exchange ?” a 

eVeas” 

“I have not a wheel made for your cabriolet. Two wheels make & 

air, Two wheels don't go together haphazard.” 
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“In that case, sell me a pair of wheels.” | | 
“Monsieur, every wheel doesn’t go on to every axle.” 
“But try.” | | : , 
“It’s of no use, monsieur. I have nothing but cart wheels to sell. 
| We are a small place here.” — | 

“tlave you a cabriolet to let?” 

The wheelwright, at the first glance, had seen that the tilbury 
was a hired vehicle. He shrugged his shoulders. 
_ “You take good care of the cabriolets that you hire! I should have 
— one a good while before I would let it to you.” 

“Well, sell it to me.” | 
“T have not one.” 

“What ! not even a carriole? I am not hard to suit, as you see.” 
“We are a little place. True, I have under the old shed there,” 
_ added the wheelwright, “an old chaise that belongs to a citizen of 

the place, who has given it to me to keep, and who usese it every 
29th of February. I would let it to you, of course it is nothing to me. 
The citizen must not see it go by, and then, it is clumsy; it would 

take two horses.” | 
“Twill take two post-horses.” 

“Where is monsieur going?” . 

“To Arras.” . 

“And monsieur would like to get there to-day?’ | 

“T would,” | : | 

“By taking post-horses ?” 

“Why not?” 
~” “Will monsi 
morning ?” 

_ “No, indeed.” 7 —- . . 
_ “T mean, you see, that there is something to be said, in taking 
Dae Monsieur has his passport?” | ich ies 
: ‘ es,” ‘ mo . a ae j . ' 2 ‘ 

.. “Well, by taking post-horses, monsieur will not reach Arras 
before to-morrow. We are a cross-road. The relays are poorly 
_ served, the horses are in the fields. The ploughing season has just 
commenced; heavy teams are. needed, and the horses are taken 
- from everywhere, from the post as well as elsewhere: Monsieur will » 
“have to wait at least three or four hours at each relay, and then 
_ they go at a walk. There are a good many hill toclimb.”° 2 
. “Well, I will go'on ‘horseback. Unhitch the cabriolet. Somebody 
«4n thé place can surely sell me a saddle.” a 
' - “Certainly, but will this horse go under the saddle?” _ 

“Tt is true, I had forgotten it, he will not.” | 


eur be satisfied to arrive by four o’clock to-morrow __ 


y 


“But I can ‘surely. find in the village a horse.tg let?! 


“A horse to go to Arras atone trip 7%... 


t 
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“Ves 93 . . 
T+ would take a better horse than thery is inoue parts. You 
would have to buy him too, for nobody kuews ve, Part neither to 
sell nor to let, neither for five hundred frais nor tora theutscnd, 
will you find such a one.” 


“What shall I do?” ae, — 

“The best thing to do, like a sensible nian, 3s ait lo mene the 
wheel and you continue your journey lamitrew, 

“To-morrow will be too late.” 

“Confound it!” or ; a 

“Ts there no mail that goes to Arnis? When shears 2 kane 

“To-night. Both mails make the tripoin Gre ner, fae up anal as 
welt as the down.” | - os 

“Tow t must you take a whole Tsay tu need Gis wheel: 

“A whole day, and a long one!” | 

“Tf you set two workmen at if * 

“Tf I should set ten.” ; -” 

“Tf you should tie the spokes with ecard: ° a 

“The spokes I could, but not the hub. Srl then the tire bs abea 
in bad condition, too.” See 

“Ts there no livery stable in the ety ¢ 

“No.”? 

“Ts there another wheelwright 7” 

The stable boy and the wheelwright ubowere | at Che anne tea, 
with a shake of the head— 

“No,”’ 

He felt an immense joy. 

It was evident that Providence was in Hire naitter, Tews Prey 
dence that had broken the wheel aif the tiburte an! otrappare foun cay 
his way. He had not yielded te this sortat tet sumimiats she dod 
made all possible efforts to continue his pea nen: te heed faathoaudle 
and scrupulously exhausted every qirane: te had aheouh niece ler 
before the season, nor from fatigue, nor drow expertise) fie had 
nothing for which to reproach hinaself, Pp he went tuteber, ona 
longer concerned him. It was now net his faults et was, qd the set 
of his conscience, but the act of Hroavitener, 

He breathed. He breathed freely aud with a fall cheat for the 
first time since Javert’s virit, It seemed to hin that the iran hand 
which had gripped hf heart for twenty bouts was peda. 

It appeared to him that now Giaxl was for han, was tianif ently 
for him. . 

He said to himself that he had done all that he could, ane that 
now he had only to retrace his steps, trancunily, 

If his conversation with the wheelwright had token lave ina 
rsom of the inn, it would have had ne witnesses, nobady would 
have heard it, the matter would have rested there, and it is probable 
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that we should not have had to relate any of the events which fol- 
_ low, but that conversation occurred in the street. Every colloquy 
_. in the street inevitably gathers a circle. There are always people who 
_ ask nothing better than to be spectators. While he was questioning 
_ the wheelwright, some of the passers-by had stopped around them. 
After listening for a few minutes, a young boy whom no one had 
noticed, had separated from the group and ran away. 
| At the instant the traveller, after the internal deliberation which 
~ we have just indicated, was making up his mind to go back, this 
__ boy returned. He was accompanied by an old woman. 
_ “Monsieur,” said the woman, “my boy tells me that you are 
anxious to hire a cabriolet.” | 
__ This simple speech, uttered by an old woman who was brought 
there by a boy, made the sweat pour down his back. He thought he 
saw the hand he was but now freed from reappear in the shadow 
behind him, all ready to seize him again. 
He answered: : 
“Yes, good woman, I am looking for a cabriolet to hire,” 
And he hastened to add: . 
“But there is none in the place.’ 
*“Yes, there is,” said the dame. 
“Where is it then?” broke in the wheelwright. 
“Atmy house,” replied thedame. i 
He shuddered. The fatal hand had closed upon him again. - 


The old woman had, in fact, under a shed, a sort of willow. — 


_ carriole. The blacksmith and the boy at the inn, angry that the 
- traveller should escape them. intervened. | 
“Tt was a frightful go-cart, it had no springs, it was true the seat 
‘was hung inside with leather straps, it would not keep out the 
rain, the wheels were rusty and rotten, it couldn’t go much further 
than the tilbury, a real jumper! This gentleman would do very _ 
*wrong to set. out in it,” ete, etc. ss | | -_ 
This was all true, but this go-cart, this jumper, this thing, what- . 
ever it might be, went upon two wheels and could goto Arras. > 
He paid what was asked, left the tilbury to be mended at the 
blacksmith’s against his return, had the white horse harnessed to 
‘the carriole, got in, and resumed the route he had followed since 
morning. . | ; 
The moment the carriole started, he acknowledged that he had 
felt an instant before a certain joy at the thought that he should not 
‘go where he was going. He examined that joy with a sort of anger, 
and thought it absurd. Why should he feel joy at going back?. 
‘After all, he was making a journey of his own accord, nobody 
-forced him to it. | etka a eee Pk. 
. And certainly, nothing could happen which he did not-choose to 


6 
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As he was leaving Hesdin, he heard a voice erying out: ‘stop! 
stop !” He stopped the carriole with a hasty movement, in which 
there was still something strangely feverish and convulsive which 
sesembled hope. 

It was the dame’s little boy. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “it was T who pot the carriole for vou 

“Well !” 

“You have not given me anything.” . | 

He, who gave to all, and so freely, felt this claim was exorbitant 
wnd almost odious. . 

“Oh! is it you, you beggar?” said he, “you shall have nothing 2 

Fle whipped up the horse and started away ata quick treat, 

He had lost a good deal of time at Elesdin, he wishin | tooinke Tt 
up. The little horse was plucky, and pulled enough for two Hana it 
was February, it had rained, the reads were tated, Amd then. it wes 
no longer the tilbury. The carriole ran hard, and was very heavy, 
And besides there were many steep hills. 

He was almost four hours going from Hesdin ta Saint Pol Pour 
hours for five leagues. 

At Saint Pol he drove to the nearest dan, and had the horse taien 
‘to the stable. As he had promised Scuuffatre, he stool near the 
manger while the horse was eating. He was thinking of thinks sad 
and confused. 

The innkeeper's wife came inte the stalile, 

“Does not monsieur wish break fast?" 

“Why, it is true,” said he, “) have a god appetite.” 

Fe followed the woman, who hada fresh and pleasant face, She 
led him into a low hall, where there were some tables eowvereed with 
oilcloth. 

“Be quick,” said he, “T must start again, Dian ina hurry.” 

A big Flemish servant girl waited on him inal! Haste, Ele Teeked 
at the girl with a feeling of comfort, ; 

“This is what ailed me,” thought he. “ft had not bresk beastend, 

His breakfast was served, He seized the bread, bit a pieces, then 
slowly put it back on the table, and idl at toyed WV tie Tare, 

A teamster was eating at another table. He said te fis msan: 

Why is their bread so bitter 2" 

The teamster was a German, and did nat unelerstarid bine, 

He returned to the stable to his horse, 

An hour later he had left Saint Pol, and was driving towirds 
Tinques, which ts but five leagues from Arras, 

What was he doing during the trip? What was he thinking 
about? As in the morning, he saw the trees pass liv, the: thatched 
roofs, the cultivated fiekls, and the dissolving views of the country 
which change at every turn of the road, Such scenes are sometinies 
sufficient for the soul, and almost do away with thought, ‘In see a 
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thousand objects for the first and for the last time, what can be 
deeper and more melancholy? Tc travel is to be born and to die at 
every instant. It may be that in the most shadowy portion of his 


~. mind, he was drawing a comparison between these changing hori- 


zons and human existence. All the facts of life are perpetually in 
flight before us. Darkness and light alternate with each other. After 
a flash, an eclipse; we look, we hasten, we stretch out our hands 
to seize what is passing; every event is a turn of the road; and all 
at once we are old. We feel a slight shock, all is black, we distin- 
guish a dark door, this gloomy horse.of life which was carrying us » 
-. stops, and we see a veiled and unknown form that turns him out 
- into the darkness. | 7 : 

Twilight was falling just as the children coming out of school 
beheld our traveller entering Tinques. It is true that the days were 
_ still short. He did not stop at Tinques. As he was driving out of the 
village, a countryman who was repairing the road, raised his head 
and said: 

“Your horse is very tired.” 

The poor beast, in fact, was not going faster than a walk. 

ds you going to Arras?” added the countryman. 

¢ es,” 

“If you go at this rate, you won’t get there very early.” 

He stopped his horse and asked the countryman: 

“How far is it from here to Arras?” 

“Near seven long leagues.” | 

“Tow is that? the post route only counts five and a quarter.” 

“Ah!” replied the workman, “then you don’t know that the road 
' is being repaired. You will find it cut off a quarter of an hour from 
here. There’s no means of going further.” 
“Indeed!” E | | 
“Vou will take the left, the road that leads to Carency, and cross 
_ the river; when you are at Camblin, you will turn to the right; that 
is the road from Mont Saint-Eloy to Arras.” 

“But it is night, I shall lose my way.” 
_ “You are not of these parts ?” ! 
“No.” : ; 

“Besides, they are all cross-roads.” | Bef 8 
“Stop, monsieur,” the countryman continued, “do you.want ].~ | 
- should give you some advice? ‘Your horse is tired; go back ta 
 Tinques. There is a good house there. Sleep there. You can goon — 

to Arras to-morrow.” 7 i. 7 
_ “T must be there to-night—this evening !’” #8 
-- “That is another thing. Then go back all the same to that inn, 
-and take an extra horse. The boy that will go with the horse will ~ 
guide you through the cross-roads.” | 
He followed the countryman’s advice. retraced his steps, and.a_ 
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half hour afterwards he again passed the same place, but ata full 
trot, with a good extra horse. A stable-boy, who called himself a 
postillion, was sitting upon the shaft of the carriole, 

He felt, however, that he was losing time. It was now quite dart. 

They were driving through a cross-path. The read became fright. 
ful. The carriole tumbled from one rut to the other. Ele said to 
the postillion: 

“Seep up a trot and double drink-money," 

In one of the jolts the whitile-tree broke. 

“Monsieur,” said the postillion, “the whiffle-tree is broken: [ do 
not know how to harness my horse now, this road is very bad at 
night, if you will come back and stop at Tinques, we can be at Arras 
early to-morrow morning.” 

He answered: “Have you a piece of string and a koife 2 

“Yas, monsieur.” 

Fle cut off the limb of a tree and made a whitllectree of it, 

This was another loss of twenty minutes; hut they started aff 
ata gallop. 

The plain was dark. A low fog, thick and black, was ereeping 
over the hill-tops and floating away like smoke. Chere were glm- 
mering flashes from the clouds, Acstreny wind, which canie Pram 
the sea, made a sound all arouncdl the horizin like the maine of 
furniture, Iverything that he caught a glingpse of fuel an attitude 
of terror. How all things shudder under the ternible leah af nivht, 

The cold penetrated him. He had not eaten sinve the evening 
before. He recalled vaguely to ntind his other nidit adventuace inthe 
great plain near D——, eight years before; and it seen yester- 
day to him. | 

Some distant bell struck the hour, Pe ashe the bay; 

“What o’¢loek is that 2” 

“Seven o'clock, monsieur; we shall be in Arras at cient We 
have only three leagues.” 

At this moment he thought for the first dine, gad di seemed 
strange that it had not oecurred ta him SOWTIOT ¢ tliat pactdaapes all the 
trouble he was taking might be useless; that he did net ese know 
the hour of the trial; that he should ar lesst have infers] hinwself 
of that; that it was foolish te be going on at this rate, withont 
knowing whether it would he af any use, Then he apured eat seme 
calculations in his mind; that ordinarily the sessiuns of dhe eourts 
_ Of assize began at ning o'clock in the merning: : that this ease weld 
not occupy much time; this apple-stealing woukl die very short: 
that there would he nothing but a question of identity: four an five 
witnesses and some little to be said by the hawyers: that he would 
get there after it was all over! : | 

The postillion whipped up the horses, They had crussed the river, 
and left Mont Saint-Iley behind them, 

The night grew darker and darker, 
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VI 
SISTER SIMPLICE PUT TO THE PROOF 


MEANWHILE, at that very moment, Fantine was in ecstasies. 

She had passed a very bad night. Cough frightful, fever re- 
doubled; she had bad dreams. In the morning, when the doctor 
came, she was delirious. He appeared to be alarmed, and asked to 
be informed as soon as Monsieur Madeleine came. | 
_ All the morning she was low-spirited, spoke little and was mak- 

_ ing folds in the sheets, murmuring in a low voice over some calcu- 
° Jations which appeared to be calculations of distances. Her eyes 
were hollow and fixed. The light seemed almost gone out, but then, 
at moments, they would be lighted up and sparkle like stars. It seems 
as though at the approach of a certain dark hour, the light of 
- heaven infills those who are leaving the light of earth. 

Whenever Sister Simplice asked her how she was, she answered 
invariably: “Well. I would like to see Monsieur Madeleine.” 

A few months earlier, when Fantine had lost the last of hes 
.modesty, her last shame and her last happiness, she was the shadow 
of herself ; now she was the spectre of herself. Physical suffering _ 
_ > had completed the work of moral suffering. This creature of twen- 
‘ ‘ty-five years had a wrinkled forehead, flabby cheeks, pinched nos- 
trils, shrivelled gums, a leaden complexion, a bony neck, protruding 
. collar-bones, skinny limbs, an earthy skin, and her fair hair was 
. mixed with grey. Alas! how sickness extemporises old age. 

At noon the doctor came again, left a few prescriptions, inquired . 
if the mayor had been at the infirmary, and shook his head. 
Monsieur Madeleine usually came at three o’clock to see the sick: . 
woman. As exactitude was kindness, he was exact. 

About half-past two, Fantine began to be agitated. In the spacer 
of twenty minutes, she asked the nun more than ten times: “My 
sister, what time is it?” 


The clock struck three. At the third stroke, Fantine rose up in 


bed—ordinarily she could hardly turn herself—she joined her two. 
shrunken and yellow hands in a ‘sort of convulsive clasp, and:the 
nun heard from her one of those deep sighs which seem to uplift a -— 
great weight. Then Fantine turned and looked towards the door. 
Nobody came in; the door did not open. ae Og es 
She sat so for a quarter of an hour, her eyes fixed upon the door, 
‘motionless, and as if holding her breath. The sister dared not — 
speak, oo church clock struck the quarter. Fantiné fell back upon - 
‘her pillow, © 7 ae ee et ee ee eee, 2, 
| She said nothing, and again began to make folds in the sheet. 
A half-hour passed, then an hour, but no one came: everv time — 
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the clock struck, Fantine rose and looked towards the dour, then 

she fell back. 

Her thought could be clearly seen, but she pronounced) te name, 
she did not complain, she found no fault. She onhy coughed meurn 
fully. One would have said that something dark was settlire chown 
upon her. She was livid, and her lips were Dhue. She smiled at 
times, 

The clock struck five. Then the sister heard her speak very law 
and gently: “But since [am going away to-morrow, he does wrong 
not to come to-day!” 

~“e ang 4 . . Aare ’ rer * an tai Ones Wan 

Sister Simplice herself was surprised at: Monaenur Aiidelenie's 
delay. | 

Meanwhile, Pantine was looking at the camepa of ber bed she 
seemed to be secking to recall something tu her sound AU at once 
she began to sing ina voice as feeble ax a whisper, hye unas tenes, 
This is what Fantine sang: 

Nous acheterons de bien helles choses 
En nous promenant le long des tabotrpys, 
Les Menets sont blots, des roses sont roses, 
Les blenets sont blows, Sauiine mies aeaita, 
La vierge Marie aupres de mon pacle 
Est venue hier en mantean breade | | 
Etam’a diti--Veied, cache sous mont srale, 
Le petit qwun jour tn mis enitarete, 
Courez a fa ville, ayes de ba tele, 
Achetes du hl, achetes unde, 

Nouns aehtterons de bien belles chenes 

En nous promenant le long des fLaubenryes, 
Bonne sainte Vierge, aupres de niet poole 
ie mis un bereean de rnlans cane; 
Diett me donnerait sa plus lelle etoile, 
Jiuime micus [enfant que tunes shane, 

Mivtame, que faire aver cette tobe? 

Bates en breariseau hee THD CHA Er, 
Lvs Ilevets sont bs HS, Irs Prara aeltb Posey, 
Les Ilenets sent bleas, janie pics ants, 

Laves cvtte toile On? Thans be riviere, 

Hiutesect, sans rien yoiter ni salir, 

Une belle jupe avee sa lisesiere 

Que je veux broader et de thats cngptir, 

Pen fint west pln i, minkene, nen faire? 
Faites-en un drap janir r'crses clit, 


Nous achéterous de lien belles chesees 

In nous promeniant fe lang des fantingys, 
Les blenets sont Neas, les roses sont poara, 
Les bleuets sont bleus, j'aime mes armies! 


7 We will buy very pretty things, 
A walking through the fanhonrgs, 
Violets are bine, roses are red, 
Violets are blue, I love my loves, 
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This was an old nursery song with which she once used to sing 
her little Cosette to sleep, and which had not occurred to her mind 
for the five years since she had had her child with her. She sang it in 
a voice so sad, and to an air so sweet, that it could not but draw 
tears even from a nun. The sister, accustomed to austerity as she 
was, felt'a drop upon her cheek. 

The clock struck six. Fantine did not appear to hear. She seemea 
no longer to pay attention to anything around her. : 

Sister Simplice sent a girl to inquire of the portress of the fac- 
tory if the mayor had come in, and if he would not very soon come 
to the infirmary. The girl returned in a few minutes. 

Fantine was still motionless, and appeared to be absorbed in her 
own thoughts. 

The servant related in a whisper to Sister Simplice that the mayor 
had gone away that morning before six o’clock in a little tilbury 
_drawn by a white horse, cold as the weather was; that he-went 
alone, without even a driver, that no one knew the road he had 
talken, that some said he had been seen to turn off by the road to 
Arras, that others were sure they had met him on the road to 
Paris. That when he went away he seemed, as usual, very kind, 
and that he simply said to the portress that he need not be expected | 
that night. 

While the two women were whispering, with their backs turned 
towards Fantine’s bed, the sister questioning, the servant con- 
jecturing, Fantine, with that feverish vivacity of certain orgariic 
diseases, which unites the free movement of health with the fright- 
ful exhaustion of death, had risen to her knees on the bed, her 
shrivelled hands resting on the bolster, and with her head passing 
through the opening of the curtains, she listened. All at once she 
exclaimed : | | . 

“You are talking there of Monsieur Madeleine! why do you talk 
so low? what has he done? why does he not come?” : 


The Virgin Mary to my bed 
vame yesterday in broidered cloak 
And told me: “Here hidden in my veil 
Is the babe that ance you asked of me.” 
“Run to the town, get linen, 
Buy thread, buy a thimble.” 

We will buy very. pratty things, 

A walking through the faubourgs. 


Good holy Virgin, by my bed |: 
l have put a cradle draped with ribbons; 
Were God to give me his fairest star, 
I should love the babe thou hast given me more, 
“Madame, what shall be done with this linen?” 
“Make a trousseau for my new-born.” | 
Violets are blue, roses are red, 
Violets are blue, I love my loves, - 
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Her voice was so harsh and rough that the two women thought 
they heard the voice of a man; they turned towards her alfrighted, 

“Why don’t you answer?” cried Jfantine. 

The servant stammered out: 

“The portress told me that he could not come to-day." 

“My child,” said the sister, “be calm, be down again.” 

Fantine, without changing her attitude, resumed with a loud 
voice, and in a tone at once piercing and imperious; 

“He cannot come. Why not? You know the reason. You were 
whispering it there between you. 2 want to know,” 

The servant whispered quickly in the nun’s cars “Answer that 
he is busy with the City Council,” 

Sister Simplice reddened slightly; it wis a He that the servant 
had proposed to her. On the other hand, it did seem ta her chat te 
tell the truth to the sick woman would doubtless be a territle bhow, 
and that it was dangerous in the state in which Puantine was, ‘This 
blush did not last long. The sister turned her caluy, sinh eve upin 
Fantine, and said: 

“The mayor has gone away.” 

Fantine sprang up and sat upon her feet. Her eves sparkded. A 

marvellous joy spread over that mournful face, 

“Gone away!” she exclaimed, “He has gone fog Creetge £? 

Then she stretched her hands towards heaves, and her whole 
countenance became ineffable. Her lips aiaveds she wos percey inns int 
a whisper. 

When her prayer was ended: “My sister,” said she, Tsun quite 
willing to lie down again, } will do whatever vent winks Po vars 
naughty just now, pardon me for having talked so head sit is very 
bad to talk loud; T know it, my gond sister, bait see toa apps fan, 
God is kind, Monsieur Madeleine is woods just dhink of its that fe 
has gone to Montfermeil for my littl: Cusette.” 

She lay down again, helped the mun to artanse the piffaw, and 
kissed a little silver cross whieh she wore at her feede, cited widitede 
sister Simplice had piven her, 


Wash this linen. “Where?” Inthe river, 

Make‘af it, without spattinge or soiling, 

A pretty skirt, avery long skirt, 

Which [will broider st All with fewers, 
Phe child is porie, miskane, what anare 2 
‘Make of ita shroud te tare me” 

We will buy very pretty things 

Aowalling in the fashourges, 

Violets are llie, cases are red, 

Violets are bing, ft love my faves, 


“My child,” said the sister, “try to rest now, and de not talk 
any more,” 
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Fantine took the sister’s hand between hers; they were moist: 
the sister was pained to feel it. 
“He started this morning for Paris. Indeed he need not even go 
through Paris. Montfermeil is a little to the left in coming. You 
remember what he said yesterday, when I spoke to him about Co- 
sette: Very soon, very soon! This is a surprise he has for me. You 
know he had me sign a letter to take her away from the Thénardiers 
They will have nothing to say, will they? They will give up Cosette. 
Because they have their pay. The authorities would not let them 
keep a child when they are paid. My sister, do not make signs to 
me that I must not talk. I am very happy, I am doing very well. I 
have no pain at all, I am going to see Cosette again, I am hungry 
even. For almost five years I have not seen her: You do not, you 
cannot imagine what a hold children have upon you! And then she 
will he so handsome, you will see! If you knew, she has such pretty 
little rosy fingers! First, she will have very beautiful hands. At a 
year old she had ridiculous hands,—so! She must be large now. 
She is seven years old. She is a little lady. I call her Cosette, but 
her name is Euphrasie. Now, this morning I was looking at the 
dust on the mantel, and I had an idea that I should see Cosette 
again very soon! Oh, dear! how wrong it is to be years without 
seeing one’s children! We ought to remember that life is not eter- 
~ nal! Oh! how good it is in the mayor to go—true, it is very cold! 
He had his cloak, at least ! He will be here to-morrow, will he not? 
That will make to-morrow a féte. To-morrow morning, my sister, 
~ you will remind me to put on my little lace cap. Montfermeil is a 
country place. I made the trip on foot once. It was a long way for 
me. But the diligences go very fast. He will be here to-morrow with 
Cosette! How far is it from here to Montfermeil?”? 
| The sister, who had no idea of the distance, answered: “Oh! 
_ I feel sure that he will be here to-morrow.” | 
_ “To-morrow ! to-morrow!” said Fantine, “TI shall see Cosette to- 
“morrow! See, good Sister of God, I am well now. I am wild; I | 
would dance, if anybody wanted me to.” | i 


One who had seen her a quarter of an hour before could not have : ie 


understood this. Now she was all rosy ; she talked in a lively, natural » 
tone; her whole face was only a smile. At times she laughed while 
whispering to herself. A mother’s joy is almost like a child’s. | 
“Well,” resumed the nun, “now you are happy, obey me—do not 
talk any more.” Fe he 
 Fantine laid her head upon the pillow, and said in a low voice: 
-. “Yes, lie down again ; be prudent now that you are going to have 
‘your-child. Sister Simplice is right. All here are right.” 


a : 


* And then. without moving, or turning her head, she began to 
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look all about with her eyes wide open and a jovous air, and she said 
nothing more. 
"The sister closed the curtains, hoping that she would DP. 

Between seven and eight o'clock the dortor came, Plesrame ne 
sound, he supposed that Fantine was asteep, went ta sattly. cn 
approached the bed on tiptoe. He drew the curtains aside, aid hy 
the glimmer of the twilight he saw Fantine s large calmiesves looking 
at him. . 

She said to him: “Monsicur, you will let her Ite byonty side ima 
little bed, won’t you?” 

The doctor thought she was delirious. She sadited!: 

“Look, there is just room.” ; - 

The doctor took Sister Simplice aside, who exphunted the matter 
to him, that Monsieur Madeleine was aheent tor a das or twe, 
and that, not being cértain, they hab wet fhoaela io beat tee an 
deceive the sick woman, who believes! the miayas inet pone ta 
Montfermeil: that it was possible, after all, that shee fied euessed 
aright. The doctor approved of this. 

He returned to Fantine’s bed again, and she contimied : 

“Then you see, in the morning, when she woes, Poi sak pad 
morning to the poor kitten; and at nieht, wher buat awake, Pocan 
hear her sleep. Her little breathing is so sweet thvwallfa me geod” 

“Give me your hand,” said the docter, 

She reached out her hand, and exchomed with a hangeh: 

“Oh, stop! Indeed, it is true you domwt Kaew Do hut bane ctured, 
Cosette is coming to-morrow.” 

The doctor was surprised, She was better, Her Uunetno wa fess, 
Her pulse was stronger. A sort of new lite was all uit omer reat 
mating this poor exhausted being. 

“Doctor,” she continued, “has the sister told vou that Meader 
the Mayor-has gone for the little things 2” 

The doctor recommended silence, inl that she sheasht ave all 
painful emotion. He prescribed an intuston ed pure gurmne cd an 
case the fever should return in the might, a seuthin potaat V6 be 
was going away he said to the sister) Umhe de better, Pe bas gas 
fortune the mayor should really conte Tah toonmorsase woth the 
child, who knows? there are such astonishing crises: we toe seen 
great joy instantly cure diseases; Tam well aware that thas ts an 
organic disease, and far advaneed, but this is all such a mivetery | 
We shall save her perhaps!” ) 


ets 


Vi 
THE TRAVELLER ARRIVES AND PROVIDES FOR HD. RETUEN 


It was nearly eight o'clock in the evening when the curried: which 
we left on the road drove inte the yard of the Hotel de dia Vocte at 
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Arras. The man acs we have followed thus far, got out, answered 


the hospitalities of the inn’s people with an absent-minded air, sent 


back the extra horse, and took the little white one to the stable 
himself; then he opened the door of a billiard-room on the first 
floor, took a seat, and leaned his elbows on the table. He had spent 


fourteen hours in this trip, which he expected to make in six. He 


did himself the justice to feel that it was not his fault ; but at bottom 
he was not sorry for it. 

The landlady entered. | 

“Will monsieur have a bed? will monsieur have supper?” 

He shook his head. 

“The stable-boy says that monsieur’s horse is very tired !” 

Here he broke silence. 

“Is not the horse able to start again to-morrow morning?” 

“Oh; monsieur ! he needs at least two days’ rest.” 

He asked: a 

“Ts not the Bureau of the Post here?” 

“Yes, sir.” z 

The hostess led him to the Bureau ; he showed his passport and 
inquired 1f there were an opportunity to return that very night to 
M sur M——— by the mail coach; only one seat was vacant, 
that by the side of the driver; he retained it and paid for it. ‘““Mon- 
sieur,” said the booking clerk, “don’t fail to be here ready to start. 
at precisely one o'clock in the morning.” : 

This done, he left the hotel and began to walk in the city. 

He was not acquainted in Arras, the streets were dark, and he 
went haphazard. Nevertheless he seemed to refrain obstinately 


_ from asking his way. He crossed the little river Crinchon, and found 


Hy 
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. himself in a labyrinth of narrow streets, where he was soon lost. 
.. A citizen came along with a lantern. After some hesitation, he de- 
termined to speak to this man, but not until he had looked before 


and behind, as if he were afraid that somebody might overhear the 

question he was about to ask. 7 
“Monsieur,” said he, “the court house, if you please?” = ¥ 
“You are not a resident of the city, monsieur,” answered the — 


. Citizen, who was an old man, “well, follow me, I am going right. . 
~ by the court house, that is to say, the city hall. For they are repair- 
.. ing the court house just now, and the courts are holding thei: — 
sessions at the city hall, temporarily.” 3 : | 


“Is it there,” asked he, “that the assizes are held ?’’ ee 4 
“Certainly, monsieur; you see, what is the city hall to-day was 


ithe bishop’s palace before the revolution. Monsieur de Conzié, who 


fp was bishop in ’eighty-two, had a large hall built. The court is held 


that hall.” | 


ee As they walked along, the citizen said to him: 


: 
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“Tf monsieur wishes to see a trial, be as rather Lite. Cirinarity 
the sessions close at six o'clock.” . : 

However, when they reached the great square, Cue etticen slave 
him four long lighted windows on the traatoet ae vast dar 
building. 

“Faith, monsieur, you are in time, veaare fertiite. Do wert see 
those four windows? that is the court ef dssses, Phere boa Baht 
there. Then they have not finished. The case test have heen pre 
lonyed and they are having an evening mE fs ay, Are Von Bitetestes 
in this case? Is it a criminal trial Are vou a witness” 

He answered: 

“T have no business; J only wish te speak tea bawver,” 

“That’s another thing,” suid the cite “Soap, poctooetir, beyer bs 
the door. The doorkeeper is up there, Vou dsive cribs ta pce age thay 
grand stairway.” 

He followed the citizen's instru tients, wied ag few shieutes feed 
himself in a hall where there were masse pooyde, aad scarrerey 
groups of lawyers in their rabes whispertai bere ated there, 

Itis always a chilling sight to see these gatheriuuc. od gard eb atte 
in black, talking amonp themselves in baw wap ra the thre dp dil 
of the chamber of justice, 

Itis rare that charity anst pity can he tae din here wend. What 
are oftenest heard are senteties prettaice) te beats e, ALE thea 
groups seem to the observer, Whe poses tagpcteds tes ie cognate 
gloomy hives where buzzing spirits are tashlase te corso all 
sorts of dark structures, 

This hall, which, though spacious, wos echted be side Lary, 
was an ancient hall of the Episeopad pataee, ant oeiaeed aes ue waite 
ing-room, A double folding dor, which wos new ebeod, sequuratead 
it from the large roam in which the erairt cd aesieeow as ap ses ston, 

The obscurity was sueh that he felt ne testa ae teesatiye the test 
lawyer wham he met, 

“Monsieur,” sid he, “how are they pettnis aleag 00 

“Tt is finished,” said the kowver, 

“Finished ?" 

The word was repeated in steh je tone that the bawcer tara 
around, : 

“Pardon mie, mousieur, vou are a relies, pat tiapen 2 

“No, E know ne one here, And was there a sentei e 2% 

“OF course, Tt was hardly paessible far it ta be author yo se! 

“Te hard labour?" 

"Bor Tle” 

Ve continued in a voice sn weak that it coukd hardly he heard: 

vf] he identity Was established, then ? —— 

“What identity?” responded the lawser, “There was no identity 

r established, [t was a simple affair, This woman had killed her 
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child, the infanticide was proven, the jury were not satisfied that 

there was any premeditation ; she was sentenced for life.” | 

“Tt is a woman, then?” said he. 

“Certainly. The Limosin girl. What else are you speaking of” 

“Nothing, but if it is finished ; why is the hall still-lighted up?” 

“That is for the other case, which commenced nearly two hours 

0.” | 

“What other case?” 

“Oh! that is a clear one also. It is a sort of a thief, a ‘second 
offender, a galley slave, a case of robbery. I forget his name. He 

~ looks like a bandit. Were it for nothing but having such a face, I 

would send him to the galleys.” 

“Monsieur,” asked he, “is there any means of getting into the 
hall?” 

“I think not, really. There is a great crowd. However, they are 
_ taking a recess. Some people have come out, and when the session 
is resumed, you can try.” 

“How do you get in?” 

“Through that large door.” | : 

The lawyer left him. In a few moments, he had undergone, 
almost at the same time, almost together, all possible emotions. 
- The words of this indifferent man had alternately pierced his heart 

like icicles and like flames of fire. When he learned that it was not 
-. concluded, he drew breath ; but he could not have told whether what 
_. he felt was satisfaction or pain. 

. He approached several groups and listened to their talk. The 
calendar of the term being very heavy, the judge had set down two 
short, simple cases for that day. They had begun with the infanti- 
cide, and now were on the convict, the second offender, the “old. 
| stager. ” This man had stolen some apples, but that did not appear 
to be very well proven; what was proven, was that he had been in 
the galleys at Toulon. This was what ruined his case. The exami- 
--netion of the man had been finished, and the testimony of the wit- 
nesses had been taken ; but there yet remained the argument of the 
counsel, and the summing up of his prosecuting attorney ; it would 
hardly be finished before midnight. The man would probably be. 
condemned ;' the prosecuting attorney was very good, and never 


failed with ‘his prisoners; he was a fellow of talent; who wrote | 


poetry. 

. An officer stood near the door: which opened into the court. 
‘room. He asked this officer: | | 
' “Monsieur, will the door be opened soon?” 

“Tt will not be opened,” said the officer, ‘ 

“How ! it will not opened when the session is resumed? ?is there | 
soe arecess?” . - : | os 
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“The session has just been revamed,” answered the afficer, “but 
the door will not be opened w, ein.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the hall is full.” 

“What! there are no more seats??? 

“Not a single one. The door is closed. No ene can enter.” 

The officer added, after a silence: “There are Hidecd two or 
three places still behind Monsicur the Judge, but Memsieur the 
Judge admits none but public functionaries to them, 

So saying, the officer turned his back, 

He retired with his head bowed down, crossed the antesctiimber, 
and walked slowly down the staircase, seeming: te hesatite at every 
step. It is probable that he was holding: ce misel with Tinisely, Phe 
violent combat that had been going on within hit sie? the prevings 
evening was not finished; and, every mement, he fell uyeon some 
new turn. When he reached the turn of the stuinway, he leaned 
against the railing and folded his arms, Sudesdy dee cpened his 
coat, drew out his pocket-hnealk, took out ih pened, Taree enna a) sheet, 
and wrote rapidly upon that sheet, hy the glimmering huh, this fine: 
Monsieur Madeleine, Mayor of Men sur Moo then he went 
wp the stairs again rapilly, passed through the ered, walked 
strateht to the offiver, Louvled tdi the pope, aed sad to hina with 
authority: “Carry that to Measieur the fudge.” 

The officer tuck the paper, cast his eve Bpon ty sunt vheved, 


Vil 
ADMISSION HY KAVOT'R 


Wrrrout himself suspecting it, the Maver of Moo sip Apo 
had a certain celebrity, Bar seven years the reputation of his elrtue 
had been extending: threaphout Mas-Boulennais: jr fual finally 
crossed the boundaries af the litte counts, aud had spread inte the 
two or three neihheatring departinents, Festles the consideralde sere 
vice that he had rendered to the chief town hy reviving the mam 
facture of jet-work, there was not one of the hundred and forty-stty 
committes of the district of M—~ sur M—~— which was not ine 
debted to hith for some benefit. He had even in case of need aided 
and quickened the lusiness of the other districts, Thus he had, in 
time of nev, sustained with his credit and with hisown funds the 
tulle factory at Houlogne, the flax-spinning factory at Frévent, and 
the linen factory at Bouhers-sur-Canche, ene ire the name af: 
Monsieur Madeleine was spoken with veneration. Arras and Dou 
envied the lucky little city of M——— sur M—— its mayor, 


The fudge af the Royal Court of Douai. who was holding this 
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term of the assizes at Arras, was familiar, as well as everybody 
else, with this name so profoundly and so universally honoured. 
When the officer, quietly opening the door which led from the coun- 
_ sel chamber to the court room, bent behind the judge’s chair and 
handed him the paper, on which was written the line we have just 
read, adding: “This gentleman desires to witness the trial,’ the 
| judge made a hasty movement of deference, seized a pen, wrote a 
few words at the bottom of the paper and handed it back to the 
_ officer, saying to him: “Let him enter.” | 
The unhappy man, whose history we are relating, had remained 
pear the door of the hall, in the same place and the same attitude 
~as when the officer left him. He heard, through his thoughts, some 
- one saying to him: “Will monsieur do me the honour to follow 
me?’ It was the same officer who had turned his back upon him 
the minute before, and who now bowed 4:the earth before him. 
The officer at the same time handed him the paper. He unfolded it, 
and, as he happened to be near the lamp, he could read: 

“The Judge of the Court of Assizes presents his respects to 
Monsieur Madeleine.” | 

He crushed the paper in his hands, as if those few words had 
left some strange and bitter taste behind. 

He followed the officer. : | 

In a few minutes he found himself alone in a kind of panelled 
cabinet, of a severe appearance, lighted by two wax candles placed 
‘upon a table covered with green cloth. The last words of the officer 
who had left him still rang in his ear: “Monsieur, you are now in 
the counsel chamber; you have but to turn the brass knob of that 
‘door and you will find yourself in the court room, behind the 
_judge’s chair.” These words were associated in his thoughts witha — 
vague. remembrance of the narrow corridors and dark stairways 
through which he‘had just passed. 

The officer had left him alone. The decisive moment had arrived. 
_He endeavoured to collect his thoughts, but did not succeed. At 
. those hours especially when we have sorest need of grasping the 
sharp realities of life do the threads of thought snap off in the brain. 
_He was in the very place where the judges deliberate and decide. 
He beheld with a stupid tranquillity that silent and formidable room — 


where so many existences had been terminated, where hisown name. - 


would be heard so soon, and which his destiny was crossing at this — 
smmoment, He looked at, the walls, then he looked. at himself, as- 
tonished that this could be this chamber, and that this could behe.. ~ 
_ He had eaten nothing for more than twenty-four hours; he was 
bruised by the jolting of the carriole, but he did not feel it; it 
seemed to him that he felt nothing. | es > - 
He examined a black frame which hung on the wall, and which 
‘contained under glass an old autograph letter of Jean.Nicolas Pache, 
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Mayor of Paris, and Minister, dated, doubtless by mistake, June 
9th, year IL., in which Pache sent to the Commune the list of the 
ministers and deputies held in arrest within their limits. \ spectator, 
had he seen and watched him then, would have nuagined, doubtless, 
that this letter appeared very remarkable to luna, for he dnd not take 
his eyes off from it, and he read it two or three times, | des Was reads 
ing without paying any attention, and without knowing what he 
was doing. He was thinking of Fantine and Cosette, 

Even while musing, he turned unconsciously, and his eves en- 
countered the brass knob of the door which separated him from 
the hall of the assizes. Ne had almost forgotten that door. fits coun. 
tenance, at first calm, now fell. His eves were fixed on that brass 
knob, then became set and wild and lide bv Tittle tilled with dis 
may. Drops of sweat started out from his head, and rolled down 
over his temples. 

At one moment he made, with a kind of authority united to re. 
bellion, that indescribable gesture which means and which so well 
says: Well! who is there to compel me? Vhen he turned quickly, 
saw before him the door by which he had entered, went to it, opened 
it, and went out. He was no longerin that roam > he was outside, in 
a corridor, a long, narrow corrklor, ent up wily steps ane side. 
doors, making all sorts of angles, Iuhted here aod there liv bamips 
hung on the wall similar to nurse-lumps for the sick; it wes the 
corridor by which he had come, He drew breath and hateneds no 
sound behind him, no sound before him: he ranoas if he were 
pursued. 

When he had doubled several of the turns of this pomssage, he 
listened again. There was still the same silence and the sare shadow 
about him. He was out of breath, he tattered, he lose assainst the 
wall. The stone was cold; the sweat was tev upon his farchends he 
roused himself with a shudder, 

Then and there, alone, standing in that obscurity, trembling with 
cold and, perhaps, with something else, he retlected, 

He had reflected all night, he hac retleeted all dws lie new heard 
but one voice within him, which said: “Aho? 

A quarter of an hour thus rolled away. Pinally, dee hower! his 
head, sighed with anguish, let his arms fall, and retraced! his steps. 
He walked slowly and as if overwhelmed. Tt seenied as if he had 
been caught in his flight and brought back, 

He entered the counsel chamber again, The first thing that he 
saw was the handle of the door. That handle, round and af polished 
brass, shone out before him like an ominous star, He looked at it as 
a lamb might look at the eye of a tiger. 

His eyes could not move from it, 
_ From time to time, he took another step towards the door. 
"fad he listened, he would have heard, as a kind of confused 
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- murmur, the noise of the neighbouring hall; but he did not listen 
+: and he did not hear. | : 
Suddenly, without himself knowing how, he found himself near 
_ the door, he seized the knob convulsively ; the door opened. : 
He was in the court room, a 


TX 
A PLACE FOR ARRIVING AT CONVICTIONS 


He took a step, closed the door behind him, mechanically, and re- 
_ mained standing, noting what he saw. : 

It was a large hall, dimly lighted, and noisy and silent by turns, 
where all the machinery of a criminal trial was exhibited, with its 
- petty, yet solemn gravity, before the multitude. . 

At one end of the hall, that at which he found himself, heedless 
_ judges, in threadbare robes, were biting their finger-nails, or clos- 
ing their eyelids; at the other end was a ragged rabble; there were 
lawyers in all sorts of attitudes; soldiers with honest and hard — 
faces; old, stained wainscoting, a dirty ceiling, tables covered with | 
serge, which was more nearly yellow than green; doors blackened © 
by finger-marks ; tavern lamps, giving more smoke than light, on 
nails in the panelling ; candles, in brass candlesticks, on the tables; . 
- everywhere obscurity, unsightliness, and gloom; and from all this 
. there arose an austere and august impression; for men felt therein 
the presence of that great human thing which is called law, and 
» that great divine thing which is called justice. a 
. No man in this multitude paid any attention to him. All eyes - 
converged on a single point, a wooden bench placed against a little _ 
door, along the wall at the left hand of the judge. Upon this bench, 
‘which was lighted by several candles, was a man between two 
‘gendarmes. a a 
This was the man. | ce 
- ' He did not look for him, he saw him. His eyes went towards him 
naturally, as if they had known in advance where he was. 
' He thought he saw himself, older, doubtless, not precisely the. 
game in features, but alike in attitude and appearance, with that. 
bristling hair, with those wild and restless eyeballs, with that blouse _ 
4—just as he was on the day he entered D——, full of hatred, and - 
Meoncealing in his soul that hideous hoard of frightful thoughts 
avhich he had spent nineteen years in gathering upon the floor of © 
tie galleys. 7 aa eee 
th He said, to himself, with a shudder: “Great.God! shall I again | 
Rometothis?? © - eee oe ee ee 
“This being appeared’ at’ Teast sixty ‘years-old. There was some- 
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thing indescribably rough, stupid, and terrified in his appearance, 

At the sound of the door, people had stood aside to make ream, 
The judge had turned his head, and supposing the person who en- 
tered to be the mayor of M——- sur Mere +, erect vd hin with a bea, 
The prosecuting attorney, whe had seen Madeleme at Moo sur 
M——, whither he had been called more than ones ty the duties af 
his office, recognised him and bowed Itkewise, He scarcely per- 
ceived them, He gazed about him, a prey toa sortof hallucination, 

Judges, clerk, gendarmes, a throng ot heeds. eruediy curiotus-he 
had scen all these once before, twenty-seven years ae Ele had fal. 
len again upon these fearful things; they were before dian, they 
moved, they had being; it was no longer an elert at hin Wlemary, 
a mirage of his faney, but real pendarmes sud teal puchaes, a real 
throng, and real men of flesh and facsmer, it wis thane : lie Siw Tes 
appearing and living again around hia, with all Vie Prightfulness 
of reality, the monstrous visions of the past, 

All this was yawning before him, 

Stricken with horror, he closed his eves, and eschitued! fran the 
depths of his soul: “Never!” — 

And by a trapic sport of destiny, whieh was snsiatinn all bibs ideas 
and rendering him alinost insane, if wee aiedher eely betore han, 
This man on trial was called hy all around him, fean Vattean! 

He had hefore his eves an unheardeat visbai a sorta? repre. 
sentation of the must horrible moment of his iife, ployed! by his 
shadow. 

All, everything was there--the same paraphenia a, the scimte heur 
of the night--almost the same faces, funded cectatant purdes, 
soldiers and spectators. But abave the dread of the tude was a 
crucifix, a thing which did net appear in court teedis at Hee time af 
his sentence. When he was tried, Gad was fet there, | 

A chair was behind hint: he sak tite dt, ferried) at the fea that 
he might he observed. When seated, he tagk advantage of a yale of 

| papers on the judges’ desk to diide his fave from the whole arse 
He could new see without being seen, He entered fully iote: the 
spint of the reality; by degrees hie recovered hig eomypooure, and 
arrived at that degree of calmness at which iis possilde te listen, 

Monsieur Bamatahois was one of the purars, 

He looked for Javert, but did not sce lin, The witnesses? seat 
was hidden from him hy the eferk’s table, Awd sien, ax we have 
just said, the hall wis very dimly lighted. 

At the moment of his entrance, the counsel for the prisoner was 
finishing: his plea, The attention of all was excited to the highest 
degree; the trial had been in progress far three hours, Duringt these 
three hours, the spectators had seen a man, an unknown, wretched 
being, thoroughly stupid or thoroughly artful, gradually bending 
beneath the weight of a terrible probability. This man, as is already 
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known, was a vagrant who had been found in a field, carrying off a 
branch, laden with ripe apples, which had been broken from a tree 
in a neighbouring close called thé Pierron inclosure. Who was this 
-man? An examination had been held, witnesses had been heard, they 
had been unanimous, light had been elicited from every portion of 
the trial. The prosecution said: “We have here not merely a fruit 
thief, a marauder; we have here, in our hands, a bandit, an outlaw 
‘who has broken his ban, an old convict, a most dangerous wretch, 
a malefactor, called Jean Valjean, of whom justice has been long 
in pursuit, and who, eight years ago, on leaving the galleys at 
Toulon, committed a highway robbery, with force and arms, upon 
the person of a youth of Savoy, Petit Gervais by name, a crime 
which is specified in Article 383 of the Penal Code, and for which 
we reserve the right of further prosecution when his identity shall 
be judicially established. He has now committed a new theft. Itisa 
case of second offence. Convict him for the new crime; he will ba 
tried hereafter for the previous one.” Before this accusation, before 
the unanimity of the witnesses, the principal emotion evinced by 
the accused was astonishment. He made gestures and signs which 
signified denial, or he gazed at the ceiling. He spoke with difficulty, 


| and answered with embarrassment, but from head to foot his 


_. whole person denied the charge. He seemed like an idiot in the 
presence of all these intellects ranged in battle around him, and like 
_a stranger in the midst of this society by whom he had been seized, 

Nevertheless, a most threatening future awaited him; probabilities 

.” “inereased every moment; and every spectator was looking with 
--tmore anxiety than himself for the calamitous sentence which 

seemed to be hanging over his head with ever increasing surety. 

~ Qne contingency even gave a glimpse of the possibility, beyond the 

.' galleys, of a capital penalty should his identity be established, and 

the Petit Gervais affair result in his conviction. Who was this man? 

What was the nature of his apathy? Was it imbecility or artifice? 

Did he know too much or nothing at all ? These were questions upon 

‘which the spectators took sides, and which seemed to affect the jury. 

There was something fearful and something mysterious in the 
trial; the drama was not merely gloomy, but it was obscure. 

The counsel for the defence had made a very good plea in that 
provincial language which long constituted the eloquence of the. 
bar, and which was formerly employed by all lawyers, at Paris as 
well as at Romorantin or Montbrison, but which, having now be- 
come Classic, is used by few except the official orators of the bar, 
to whom it is suited by its solemn rotundity and majestic periods; 
a language in which husband and wife are called spouses, Paris, 
the centre of arts and ciwilisation, the king, the monarch, a bishop, 
«@ holy pontiff, the prosecuting attorney, the eloquent interpreter of — 
the vengeance of the law, arguments, the accents which we hawe 
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just heard, the time of Louis NIV, fre Gastrices Wate, a theatre, 
the temple of Melpomene, the reigning lame bee inned Siod af 
Our kings, a concert, @ anustoul SOLE N, the WERE H ‘4 mttiand, 
the illustrious warrior who, ete. stidents of Tress, Skuse fonder 
Levites, mistakes imputed to newspapers, fhe di prshere ook diss 
tils its venom into the columns of these organs, ete, ebes The coun 
sel for the defence had begun by expatiuting on the thert of the 
apples,—a thing ill suited tu a loty style; bus Berton Tosser him 
self was once compelled te make allusion tau hen tn the smdst of 
a funeral oration, and acquitted hhimeelt wits suns, Pie comnsel 
established that the theft of the apples was retin tact pfowol THis 
client, whoni in his character of eomtiee Te per ted tis enabling 
Champmathien, had not heen seen te se: be the wolbor desk of the 
branch. He had been arrested in pesseonint of thi. Prameh whieh 
the counsel preferred to call berghy ybat be sathd tho he dus found 
it on the ground. Where was the prof tothe eantouey os Er hadt. 


. 
af 


aie. » 
Peace: eet 4 


jews all this was true, amd fivally, fare wettseow bad poediter 
without hesitation identified Chanipmathien ies the potleys slive, 
Jean Valjean ; to these circumstances ane thi. fe tomeaty thr ocunsel 
could oppose nothing but the desisboef has wient, saa tterested 
denial ; but even Sup op ithe hie te be ces couwiet Tests Vivtiecs, did 
this prove that he had stofen the sypydes t thot seins op pereagietrdion 
at most, nota proof, The seeused, Howas trae, sand the ectused in 
good faith” must admit it, led solgatesd “ay raptaken oootens ad dee 
fence.” He had persisted in denviing eversthing, beth the thet and 
the fact that he had been a vouviet, An evoseak est the Latter point 
would have been better certainly, ard would bave acetic te ham 
the indulgence of the judges; He counsel toad aelyisedd bare te this 
course, but the defendant had abstinately tetused, expen tice prehe 
ably tn ESCH PE punishment cutirely, hy sua banand tras ye Hothargs, lr wis 
mistake, but must not the poverty of bas attellect be taloca tte can 
sideration ? The man was evidently dmbecsde, Lang sutteciose at the 
galleys, long suffering out of the goillews, tad bratahoest dim, 
etc, ete. if he made a had defence, was this a reason fers onvicting 
him? As to the Petit Gervais affair, the counsel had) nothing by say, 
it was not in the case, He concluded by entreating the jury and 
court, if the identity of Jean Valjean appeared sain tis then, to 
@pply to him the police penalties prescribed for the breaking of 
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ban, and not the fearful punishment decreed to the convict found 
guilty of a second offence. . 

The prosecuting attorney replied to the counsel for the defence. 
He was violent and flowery, like most prosecuting attorneys. 

He complimented the counsel for his “frankness,’”’ of which he 
shrewdly took advantage. He attacked the accused through all the 
‘concessions which his counsel had made. The counsel seemed to 
admit that the accused was Jean Valjean. He accepted the admis- 
sion. This man then was Jean Valjean. This fact was conceded to 
the prosecution, and could be no longer contested. Here, by an 
adroit autonomasia, going back to the sources and causes of crime, 
the prosecuting attorney thundered against the immorality of the 
romantic school—then in its dawn, under the name of the Satanic 
school, conferred upon it by the critics of the Quotidienne and the 
Oriflamme ; and he attributed, not without plausibility, to the influ- 
ence of this perverse literature, the crime of Champmathieu, or 
rather of Jean Valjean, These considerations exhausted, he passed 
to Jean Valjean himself. Who was Jean Valjean? Description of 
Jean Valjean: a monster vomited, etc. The model of all such de- 
scriptions may be found in the story of Théraméne, which as 
tragedy is useless, but which does great service in judicial elo- 
quence every day. The auditory and the jury “shuddered.” This de- 
scription finished, the prosecuting attorney resumed with an oratori- 
cal burst, designed to excite the enthusiasm of the Journal de Ja 
Préfecture to the highest pitch next morning. “And it is such a 
man,” ete. etc. A vagabond, a mendicant, without means of exist- 
ence, etc., etc. Accustomed through his existence to criminal acts, 
and profiting little by his past life in the galleys, as is proved by the 
crime committed upon Petit Gervais, etc., etc. It is such a man who, 
found on the highway in the very act of theft, a few paces from a 
wall that had been scaled, still holding in his hand the subject of his 
crime, denies the act in which he is caught, denies the theft, denies 
the escalade, denies everything, denies even his name, denies even 
his identity ! Besides a hundred other proofs, to which we will not 
return, he is identified by four witnesses—Javert—the incorruptible 
inspector of police. Javert-—and three of his former companions in 
disgrace, the convicts Brevet, Chenildieu, and Cochepaille. What — 
has he to oppose to this overwhelming unanimity ? His denial. What » 
depravity! You will do justice, gentlemen of the jury, etc., ete. 
While the prosecuting attorney was speaking the accused listened 
opened-imouthed, with a sort of astonishment, not unmingled with 
adiniration, He was evidently surprised that a man could speak so 
well, From time to time, at the most “forcible” parts of the argu- 
ment, at those moment? when eloquence, unable to contain itself, 
overflows in a stream of withering epithets, and surrounds the 
‘Drisoner like a tempest, he slowly moved his head from right to 
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ieft, and from left to right—a sort of sad, mute protest, with which 
he contented himself from the beginning of the argument, Pwo or 
(hree times the spectators nearest him heard Dun Say ina law tone: 
“This all comes from not asking for Monsieur Baloap i” Che prose 
tuting attorney pointed out to the jury this air o! stupubty, which 
was evidently put on, and which denoted, not imbecihty, bat ad- 
dress, artifice, and the habit of deceiving Justice; andowhivh showed 
in its full light the “deep-rooted perversity” of the man, THe con 
cluded by reserving entirely the Pettt Gervats alia, anid dein: 
ing a sentence to the full extent of the law, 

This was, for this offence, as will he remembured, hard lahour 
for life. | | 

The counsel for the prisoner rose, commenced by eonipliunenting 
“Monsieur, the prosceuting attorney, on his adninacde atoursent” 
then replied as best he could, but in a weaker tone; the groan was 
evidently giving way under him. 


x 
THE SYSTEM OF DEN ERATIONS 


Tue time had come for closmg the case. “The fade contacted che 
accused to rise, and put the usual questions “Piawe vege saestione: te 
add to your defence ?” | 

The man, standing, and twirling in his hams a dadeous cap 
which he had, seemed not te hear. 

The judge repeated the question, 

This time the man heard, and appeared te ceoncprehend THe 
started like one awaking from sleep, cast his eves greased hid, 
looked at the spectators, the gendarmies, his commsed, the pues, ane 
the court, placed his huge fists on the bar before tim, lender wenunaed 
again, and suddenly fixing his eves upon the preesecutine attarney, 
began to speak. Tt was ke an eruption, [t seems! fren the einer 
in which the words escaped his lips, incoherent, impetueads, fretting 
each other pell-mell, as if they were all eager te find vent at the 
same time. He said: | 

“I have this to say: That T have heen a wheelwriela at Paris: 
that it was at M. Baloup's too, [tis a hard Wife tube a wher cight, 
you always work out-doors, in yards, ander sheds when von have 
good bosses, never in shops, becuse you must hive ren, con see, 
In the winter, it is so cold that yer thresh vour aria te worm 
them ; but the bosses won't allow that: they sav dt isa waste af time. 
It is tough work to handle tron when there is jee on the put VOTHIETIEN, 
It wears a man out quick, You get old when you are young at this 
trade. A man is used up by forty, 1 was filtyethrees 1 was sirk a 
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good deal. And then the workmen are so bad! When a poor fellow 
isn’t young, they always call you old bird, and old beast! I earned 
only thirty sous a day, they paid me as little as they could—the | 
bosses took advantage of my age. Then I had my daughter, who 
was a washerwoman at the river. She earned a little for herself: 
between us two, we got on; she had hard work too. All day long up 
to the waist in a tub, in rain, in snow, with wind that cuts your face | 
' when it freezes, it is all the same, the washing must be done; there - 
are folks who hav’n’t much linen and are waiting for it; if you don’t © 
wash you lose your customers. The planks are not well matched, 
and the water falls on you everywhere. You get your clothes wet | 
through and through; that strikes in. She washed too in the laundry 
of the Enfants-Rouges, where the water comes in through pipes. | 
There you are not in the tub. You wash before you under. the pipe, 
and rinse behind you in the trough. This is under cover, arid you are 
not so cold. But there is a hot lye that is terrible and ruins your 
eyes. She would come home at seven o’clock at night, and go to bed - 
right away, she was so tired. Her husband used to beat her. She is _ 
- dead. We wasn’t very happy. She was a good girl; she never went to © 
balls, and was very quiet. I remember one Shrove Tuesday she went 
‘to bed at eight o’clock. Look here; I am telling the truth, You have 
only to ask if ’tisn’t so. Ask! how stupid I am! Paris is a gulf. - 
Who is there that knows Father Champmathieu? But there is M. | 
Baloup. Go and see M. Baloup. I don’t know what more you want . 
of me.” . : | rs | 
The man ceased speaking, but did not sit down. He had uttered | 
_ these sentences in a loud, rapid, hoarse, harsh, and guttural tone, _ 
with a sort of angry and savage simplicity. Once, he stopped to bow - 
to somebody in the crowd. The sort of affirmations which he seemed 
to fling out haphazard, came from him like hiccoughs, and he added: 
to each the gesture of -a man chopping wood. When he had finished, 
the auditory burst into laughter. He looked at them, and seeing 
them. laughing and not knowing why, began to laugh himself, 
' That was an ill omen. | a er Yaw 
The judge, considerate and kindly man, raised his voice: 
_ He reminded “gentlemen of the jury” that M. Baloup, the. 
former master wheelwright by whom the prisoner said he had been 
employed, had been summoned, but had not appeared. He had be- » 
come bankrupt, and could not be found. Then, turning to the. 
accused, he adjured him to listen to what he was about to say, and. 
added : “You are in a position which demands reflection. The grav- 
est presumptions are weighing against you, and may lead.td-fatal 
results. Prisoner, on your own behalf, I qgeustion you a second time, 
explain yourself clearly on these two points. First, did-you of did you’ 
‘aot climb the. wall of the Pierron close, break-off the branch and 
‘steal the apples, that is to say, commit the crime of theft, with the, 
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addition of breaking into an inclosure ? Secondly, are you or are you 
not the discharged convict, Jean Valjean?” _ . 

The prisoner shook his head with a knowing look, ke a man 
who understands perfectly, and knows what he is poiny ta sii, He 
opened his mouth, turned towards the presiding judge, and sated: 

“In the first place-——” 7 

Then he looked at his cap, looked up at the cetliny, and was 
silent. . | 

“Prisoner,” resumed the prosecuting attorney, in an austere 
tone, “give attention, You have replied to nothing that has been 
asked you. Your agitation condemns you. [tis evident that your 
name 1s not Champmathieu, but that vou are the vemyiet, fean 
Valjean, disguised under the name at first, of Jean Mathiew. which 
was that of his mother; that you have lived in Auvergne: that vou 
were born at Faverolles, where you were a pruner, [tis evident 
that you have stolen ripe apples from the Vierron clase, with the 
addition of breaking into the inclosure. The pentlenien of the pury 
will consider this.” 

The accused had at last resumed his seats he rose abruptly when 
the prosecuting attorney had ended, and eselaimert: 

“You are a very bad man, vou, E mean, Phis is what ft wanted 
to say. [ couldn’t think of it first off. P never stole anvthime, Pama 
man who don’t get something to ent every chav, Powas COM Crom 
Ailly, walking alone after a shower, which had mide the pred 
all yellow with mud, so that the ponds were raoning aver, and you 
only saw little sprigs of grass sticking out of the sand alone the 
road, and I found a broken braneh an the ground with apples eit: 
and T picked it up not knowing what treuble it would yivecnie. Tt is 
three months that T have been in prison, heine kaoeked adaut. 
More’n that, I can’t tell, You talk against me and tell nie answer? 
The gendarme, who is a good fellow, nudges my ellaw, ated whis- 
pers, ‘answer now.’ T can’t explain myself: L never studied Pam vs 
poor man. You are all wrong not to see that Dilidn't steal. pavked 
up off the ground things that was there, You talk aleau fean Vale 
jean, Jean Mathieu—I don't know any such people, They gaust he 
villagers. I have worked for Monsieur Balotp, Heuleward de {PT fop- 
ital. My name is Champmathieu. You must he ve ry osharype ta tell me 
where I was born. [ don’t know myself, Everviastly eat have 
houses to be bern in; that would he too handy, | thigk mw farher 
and mother were strollers, hut I don't know. When t was a child 
they called me Little One; now, they call me Obl Man. Thes're my 
Christian names. Take them as you like. J have been jn Auveryne, 
I have been at Faverolles, Bless me! can't a man have been jn 
Auvergne and Faveralles without having been at the galleys? | tell 
you J never stole, and that Tam Father Champmathion, | have been 
*'' Monsieur Raloun’s: ] lived in his house, | am tired of your ever- 
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lasting nonsense. What is everybody after me for like a mad dog ?” 
eee prosecuting attorney was still standing; he addressed the 

_ judge: — | 

“Sir, in the presence of the confused but very adroit denegations 
of the accused, who endeavours to pass for an idiot, but who will 
not succeed in it—we will prevent him—we request that it may 
please you and the court to call again within the bar the convicts, 
Brevet, Cochepaille, and Chenildieu, and the police-inspector Javert, 
and to submit them to a final interrogation, concerning the identity 

-of the accused with the convict Jean Valjean.” 

“I must remind the prosecuting attorney,” said the presiding 
judge, “that police-inspector Javert, recalled by his duties to the 
chief town of a neighbouring district, left the hall, and the city also 
as soon as‘his testimony was taken. We granted him this permission, 
with a consent of the prosecuting attorney and the counsel of the . 
accused,” 

__ “Yrue,” replied the prosecuting attorney; “in the absence of 
Monsieur Javert. I think it a duty to recall to the gentlemen of the 
jury what he said here a few hours ago. Javert is an estimable man, 
who does honour to inferior but important functions, by his rigor- 

ous and strict probity. These are the terms in which he testified: ‘I 
do not need even moral presumptions and material proofs to con- | 
tradict the denials of the accused. I recognise him perfectly. This 

_man’s name is not Champmathieu; he is a convict, Jean Valjean, 
very hard, and much feared. He was liberated at the expiration of 

his term, but with extreme regret. He served out nineteen years at 
hard labour for burglary; five or six times he attempted to escape. 
Besides the Petit Gervais and Pierron robberies, I suspect him also 

‘of a robbery committed on his highness, the late Bishop of D-—. 

- Toften saw him when I was adjutant of the galley guard at Toulon. 

I repeat it; I recognise him perfectly.’ ”’ : 7 - 2 
' This declaration, in terms so precise, appeared to. produce.a — 

- strong impression upon the public and jury. The prosecuting attor- 

ney concluded by insisting that, in the absence of Javert, the three 
witnesses, Brevet, Chenildieu, and Cochepaille, should be heard 
anew and solemnly interrogated. . ae 

The judge gave an order to an officer, and a moment afterwards © 
the door of the witness-room opened, and the officer, accompanied 

_by a gendarme ready to lend assistance, led in the convict Brevet, 
The audience was in breathless suspense, and all hearts palpitated — 

-asif they contained but a single soul. he oe, i 

_ The old convict Brevet was clad in the black and grey jacket of — 
“the central prisons. Brevet was about sixty years old; he had the | 
face of a man of btisiness, and the air of a rogue. They sometimes 


ito which he had been brought. bv new'misdéeds: He-was one'of _ 


ro together. He had become something like a turn*key in the prison .— 
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those men of whom their superiors are wont ta sav, “He tries to 
make himself useful.” The chaplain bore good testimony to his re. 
ligious habits, It must not be forgotten that this happened under the 
Restoration. | . —_ 

“Brevet,” said the judge, “you have slferc.) iifarioies puinish- 
ment, and cannot take an oath.” 

Brevet cast down his eyes. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the judge, “even in the nian whom the 
law has degraded there may remain, if divine Justice perio a senti. 

mient of honour and equity. To that sentiment | appeal in this de- 
cisive hour. If it still exist in you, as Phope, reflect betore vou ans. 
wer me; consider on the one hand this man, wher a werd from vou 
may destroy; on the other hand, justive, which aw wd prea vou 
may enlighten. The moment Is as Henin one, and there ds etal fine 
to retract if you think yourself mistaken. Prisoner, rise. Lrevet, 
look well upon the prisoner; collect: vour reretibratees, and say, 
on your soul and conseience, whether ver sil Pee tibet this Mayan as 
your former comrade in the galleys, Jean Valiean.” 

Brevet looked at the prisoner, then turned agitate the court, 

“Yes, your honour, | was the first teoreesaece fae, aed reba 
so. This manis Jean Valjean, whe cane to Trebor an be, cand beat 
in 1815. [left a year after. Tle looks dike a bruse teow, bore dre rant 
have grown stupid with age j at the gallows he was sullen. DT revcogaise 

him now, positively.” 

“Sit down,” said the judge, “Prisener, connie scan tig" 

Chenildien was brought in, a convict fer lite, as was Seen bye his 
red cloak and green cap, He was undergetna dds punisheuent inthe 

galleys of Toulon, whence he liad heen broaneht for tabs ceriden, 
He was a little man, abont fifty vears old, wetive, wrinkled, fein, vel 
low,. brazen, restless, with a sort of sickly feeldeneeocin bin pales cand 
whole person, and immense ferce in his eve, PE. eommesients in 
the galleys had nicknamed hint Te-nie- Dieu, 

The judge addressed nearly the same werls te dang as to Byrevet, 
When he reminded him that his iafamy tuo depeived him eat the 
right to take an oath, Chenildie raised bis head aid bade he np 
tators in the face. The judye requested hime te edlect dss thoughts, 
and asked him as he had Grevet, whether die sul! peep the 
prisoner, 

Chenildieu burst out laughing. 

“Gad Ido T recognise him! we were five veurs on the same chain, 
You're sulky with me, are vou, old buy 2" 

“Sit down,” said the judge. 

The officer brought in Cochepaille: this other convict for life, 
brought from the galleys and dressed in ved like Chenibhen, wos a 
peasant from Lourdes, and a semi-henr at the Pyrenees, Pe dial 
tended flocks in the mountains, and from shepherd lind ahided tate 
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brigandage. Cochepaille was not less uncouth than the accused, and 
appeared still more stupid. Ele was one of those unfortunate men 
whom nature turns out as wild beasts, and society finishes up into 
galley slaves. | 

The judge attempted to move him by a few serious and pathetic 
words, and asked him, as he had the others, whether he still recog- 
nised without hesitation or difficulty the man standing before him. 

“Tt is Jean Valjean,” said Cochepaille. “The same they called 

ean-the- Jack, he was so strong.” 

Each of the affirmations of these three men, evidently sincere and 
in good faith, had excited in the audience a murmur of evil augury 
_for the accused—a murmur which increased in force and continu- 
ance, every time a new declaration was added to the preceding one. 
The prisoner himself listened to them with that astonished counte- 
nance which, according to the prosecution, was his principal means of 
defence. At the first, the gendarmes by his side heard him mutter be- 
tween his teeth: “Ah, well! there is one of them!” After the second, 
he said in a louder tone, with an air almost of satisfaction, “Good ¥” 
At the third, he exclaimed, “Famous !” 

The judge addressed him: 

“Prisoner, you have listened. What have you to say?” 

He replied: | 

“T say-—famous !” 

A buzz ran through the crowd and almost invaded the jury. It 
was evident that the man was lost. : 

“Officers,” said the judge, “enforce order. I am about to sum up 
the case.” ® 

At this moment there was a movement near the judge. A voice 
was heard exclaiming: 

“Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille, look this way !” 

So lamentable and terrible was this voice that those who heard it 
felt their blood run cold. All eyes turned towards the spot whence it 


came, A man, who had been sitting among the privileged spectators _ 


behind the court, had risen, pushed open the low door which separ- 


ated the tribunal from the bar, and was standing in the centre of the. 
hall. The judge, the prosecuting attorney, Monsieur Bamatabois, » 


twenty persons recognised him, and exclaimed at once: 
“Monsieur Madeleine !”’ 


| XI 
CHANMPMATHIEU MORE AND MORE ASTONISHED’ 


‘Ir was he, indeed. The clerk’s lamp lighted up his'face. He held his 
hat in hand; there was'no disorder in his dress; his overcoat was 


tarefully buttoned. He was very pale, and trembled slightly. His 
hair. already grey when he came to Arras, was now perfectly white. 


oa 
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It had become so during the hour that he had been there. AM eves 
were strained towards him. 

The sensation was indescribable. Phere was a troment of hesita- 
tion in the auditory. The voice had heen su thiralfiras, the ticitt stand 
ing there appeared so calm, that at lirst nobody cotht comprenend it, 
They asked who had cried out. They contd not beheve that this 
tranquil man had uttered that fearful ery. | . 

This indecision lasted but few seconds, Refore even the pidee and 
prosecuting attorney could say a word, betore the pendarnes and 
officers could make a sign, the man, whem albup te Cats noepent had 
called Monsieur Madeleine, had advanced towards Che witresses, 
Cochepaille, Brevet, and Chenthhet. 

“Do you not recognise me?" said he, 

All three stood confounded, and lidivatend by ae slshe od Cie head 
that they did know him. Cochepaille, intimidated, pave the moaltary 
salute. Monsieur Madeleine turned towards the jurors areal court, 
and said in a mild voice: | 

“Gentlemen of the jury, release the aecusedd. Year honour, arder 
my arrest. He is not the man whom ver seek (its bana Jean Vide 
jean.” 

Nota breath stirred, ‘Po the first commtetibared actor etonent had 
succeeded a sepulehral silence. That species at peligiates awe woos felt 
in the hall which thrills the mulntude at the accomplishauent of a 
grand action. 

Nevertheless, the face of the Judge was marked with synrathy 
and sadness; he exchanged ghinces with the prosecute: aiterney, 
and a few whispered words with the assishint pintees, He turned te 
the spectators and asked ina tone which wits understered ta alls 

“Is there a physician here 2" 

The prosecuting attorney cantina: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the strange and wnexperted incident 
which disturbs the audience, tispires ns, as wells vearceloes, with 
a feeling we have no need to UNPUCSS, Veo all han WN rt beast ny rept 
tation, the honourable Monsieur Mieleleine, Shaver at ME sie 
M-——, If there be a physieiin in the audience, we ante wath his 
honour the judge in entreating hint te be hind eneouyds tee her! hits 
assistance to Monsieur Madeleine andl coming fie te his rest 
dence,” 

Monsieur Madeleine did not permit the presecuting attariey te 
finish, but interrupted him with atone fulled pentleness sad authears 
ity. These are the words he uttered: we give them literally, as they 
were written down immediately after the trial, hy one af the wit- 
nesses of the scene=~as they still ring in the ears of these whe heard 
them, now nearly forty vears ago, 

“T thank you, Monsieur Prosecuting Attorney, but Dam not mad, 
You shall see, You were on the point of ee muvittine a great mise 
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_ take; release that man. I am accomplishing a duty; I am the un- 
happy convict. I am the only one who sees clearly here, and 'T tell 
‘ you the truth. What I do at this moment, God beholds from on high, 
and that is sufficient. You can take me, since I am here. Neverthe- 
‘Jess, I have done my best. I have disguised myself under another 
name, I have become rich, I have become a mayor, I have desired 
to enter again among honest men. It seems that this cannot be. In 
short, there are many things which I cannot tell. I shall not relate te 
you the story of my life: some day you will know it. I did: rob Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop—that is true; I did rob Petit Gervais—that is 
true. They were right in telling you that Jean Valjean was a wicked 
wretch, But all the blame may not belong to him. Listen, your hon- 
ours ;aman so abased as I, has no remonstrance to make with Prov- 
idence, nor advice to give to society; but, mark you, the infamy 
from which I have sought to rise is pernicious to men. The galleys 
_ make the galley-slave. Receive this in kindness, if you will. Before 
the galleys, I was a poor peasant, unintelligent, a species of idiot; 
the galley changed me. I was stupid, I became wicked; I was a log, 
I became a firebrand. Later, I was saved by indulgence and kind- 
ness, as I had been lost by severity. But, pardon, you cannot com- 
prehend what I say. You will find in my house, among the ashes of 
the fireplace, the forty-sous piece of which, seven years ago, I robbed . 
Petit Gervais. I have nothing more to add. Take me. Great God! 
the prosecuting attorney shakes his head. You say ‘Monsieur Made- 
leine has gone mad ;’ you do not believe me. This is hard to be borne. » 
Do not condemn that man, at least. What! these men do not know 
me! Would that Javert were here. He would recognise me!” 
Nothing could express the kindly yet terrible melancholy of the 

tone which accompanied these words. | “8 | 

He turned to the three convicts: 

“Well! I recognise you, Brevet, do you remember—”. 

He paused, hesitated a moment, and said: i at 

“Do you remember those checkered, knit suspenders that you had 
in the galleys?” | 7 * ea os 

Brevet started as if strick with surprise, and gazed wildly at him © 
from head to foot. He continued: a ooo 
 “Chenildieu, surnamed by yourself Je-nie-Dieu, the whole of 
your left shoulder has been burned deeply, from laying it one day — 
on a chafing dish full of embers, to efface the three letters T. Fv P., | 
which yet are still to be seen there. Answer me, is this true?” 

“Tt is true!” said Chenildieu. . oe a 

He turned to Cochepaille: : is a co 

“Cochepaille, you have on your left arm, near wheré you have. 
been bled, a date put in blue letters with burnt powder. It is the date 
of the landing of the emperor at Cannes, March 1st, 1815, Lift up 
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wour sleeve,” | 


a 
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‘Cochepaille lifted up his sleeve; all eyes aronnd linn were tarred 
to his naked arm, A gendarme brought a faye: tie bite vero thepe, 

The unhappy man turned towards the atliegs eo atied the cor 
with a sinile, the thought of whieh still rend. the Lioiets ot thine 
who witnessed it. Lt was the simile of tramydt tt woes abser the omtly 
of despair, Stee 206 

“You see clearly,” said he, “that Lami Jean Vairean, . 

There were no longer vither judges, or aecimers, er pensLarities in 
he hall; there were only fixed eves and beating beatts, Nodeade te 
membered longer the part which he had tu play) the peor bitiae ate 
torney forgot that he was there to preseeate, the potoe that lie was 
there to preside, the counsel for the detenee flog he woo there te 
defend. Strange to say no question wots put tea irdoarste nites vege, 
It is the peculiarity of sublime spectacles that thes fahot par seston 
of every soul, and make of every witttes ib spe tater Setoeds, pur. 
haps, was positively conseiuis of what he expentcneed sap dune 
doubtedly, nobody said te himself that he there Defer tthe ettuheonce 
of a great light, yet all felt dagaled at heart, 

It was evident that Jean Vadiewi wis betere there eves Phot tet 
shone forth, The appearance of this rasa dyad barttenoude pails ty 
clear up the case, so obscure a iament beter, WWathoatt erst ALY 
further explanation, the tultitude, as tau sent onete tra tevehe 
tion, comprehended instantly, snd at a satacte yebare, tls sertapeder antl 
magnificent story of aman giving hime: wp tot anether quite ist det 
be condemned in his phive, The deta, the hesitation, the obit fe 
luctance possible were lost in this iminense, lines tot, 

Tt was an impression which quickly posed ower, bat for thie ines: 
ment it was irresistible. | 
— “Towill not disturb the proceeding further” contained Test Vad 
jean. “Tam going, since Dantnet arrested. [die mass thatys toate, 
Monsieur the prosecuting attorney knaws where oan eesti, atid 
will have me arrested when he chonses,” 

He walked towards the guter shar, Not at voler was parsed wat 
- anarm stretched out fo prevent lita, AL steed aspde, Phere wos at 

this moment an indescribable divinity within huni which makes the 
multitudes fall back and make way before a oman. Per passed 
through the throng with slow steps, ft was never howe whe opened 
the door, but it is certain that the door was open when he cate te it, 
On reaching it he turned and said; 

“Monsieur the Prosecuting Attomey, J remain at your disposal.” 

He then addressed himself to the auditory, 

— “You all, all who are here, think me worthy of pity, da yen not? 
Great God! when I think of what | have been on the point of doing, 
Tthink myself worthy of envy. Still, would that all this had not hap- 
‘pened [” | | OO 
He went out, and the door closed as it had opened, for those who 
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do deeds sovereignly great are always sure of being served by some- 
body in the multitude. | | 

Less than an hour afterwards, the verdict of the jury discharged 
from all accusation the said Champmathieu ; and Champmathieu, 
set at liberty forthwith, went his way stupefied, thinking all men 
mad, and understanding nothing of this vision. 


BOOK EIGHTH---COUNTER-STROKE 
J 
IN WHAT MIRROR M. MADELEINE LOOKS AT HIS TATR 


Day began to dawn. Fantine had had a feverish ani sleepless night, 
yet full of happy visions; she fell asleep at daybreak, Sister Sim- 
plice, who had watched with her, took advantage af tis shimiber to 
go and prepare a new potion of quinine, The goad sister hind been 
_ fora few moments in the laboratory of the infirmary, heneding over 
her vials and drugs, looking at them very closely on aeecunt of the 
mist which the dawn casts over all objects, when stuldenly she 
turned her head, and uttered a faint ery. AL. Madeleine staud before 
her. He had just come in silently. 

“You, Monsieur the Mayor!" she exclaimed, 

“How is the poor woman?” he answered ina low yoiee, 

“Detter just now. But we have been very anatous dudeed" 

She explained what had happened, that Pantine had been very ill 
the night before, but was now better, because she believed that the 
mayor had gone to Montfermeil for her child. Vhe sister dured not 
question the mayor, but she saw clearly from his manner that he had 
not come from that place. 

“That is well,” said he, “You did right not te deceive her.” 

“Yes,” returned the sister, “bat naw, Meusieur the Mayor, when 
She sees you without her child, what shall we tell her?” 

He reflected for a moment, then suid, 

“God will inspire us.” 

“But, we cannot tell her a lie,” nrurtiured the sister, ina saeth- 
ered tone, . 

The broad daylight streamed into the rewm, anil lighted up the 
face of M. Madeleine. | 

The sister happened to raise her eves, 

“QO God, monsieur,” she exclaimed, “What has befallen yeu? 
Your hair is all white !" 

“White !” said he. | 

Sister Simplice had no mirror ; she rummage ina case of instru 
ments, and found a little glass which the physician of the infirmary 
used to discover whether the breath had left the bauly of a patient. 
ae took the glass, looked at his hair in it, and said, ‘In 
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He spoke the word with indifference, as if thinking of something 
else. | | 
The sister felt chilled by an unknown something, of which she 
caught a glimpse in all this. | 

He asked: “Can I see her ?” : 

“Will not Monsieur the Mayor bring back her child?” asked the 
sister, scarcely daring to venture a question. 

“Certainly, but two or three days are necessary.” 

“Tf she does not see Monsieur the Mayor here,” continued the 
sister timidly, ‘‘she will not know that he has returned ; it will be easy 
for her to have patience, and when the child comes, she will think 
naturally that Monsieur the Mayor has just arrived with her. Then 
we will not have to tell her a falsehood.” | _ 

Monsieur Madeleine seemed to reflect for a few moments, then 
said with his calm gravity: : 

“No, my sister, I must see her. Perhaps I have not much time.” | 

The nun did not seem to notice this “perhaps,” which gave an ob« 
scure and singular significance to the words of Monsieur the Mayor. 


She answered, lowering her eyes and voice respectfully; 


“Tn that case, she is asleep, but monsieur can goin.” a 

He made a few remarks about a door that shut with difficulty . 
the noise of which might awaken the sick woman ; then entered the: 
chamber of Fantine, approached her bed, and opened the curtains. 
She was sleeping. Her breath came from her chest with that tragic 
sound which is peculiar to these diseases, and which rends the heart — 
of unhappy mothers, watching the slumbers of their fated children. © 
But this laboured respiration scarcely disturbed an ineffable seren- 
ity, which overshadowed her countenance, and transfigured her in 


her sleep. Her pallor had become whiteness, and her cheeks were | 
glowing. Her long, fair eyelashes, the only beauty left to her of her — 

- maidenhood and youth, quivered as they lay closed upon her cheek. 

- Her whole person trembled as if with the fluttering of wings which . 

_ were felt, but could not be seen, and which seemed about to umfold ° ~ 


and bear her away. To see her thus, no one could have belieyed that 


her life was despaired of, She looked more as if about to soar away 


than to die. | - | 
The stem, when the hand is stretched out to pluck the flowery... 


quivers, and seems at once to shrink back, and present itself, ‘The, .-’ 
human body has something of this trepidation at the moment when ~_. 


the mysterious fingers of death are about to gather the sot: 8. 
Monsieur Madeleine remained for some time montionless nédr 
the bed, looking by turns at the patient and the erncifix; as he had’ 
done two months before, on eeday when he came forthe first time 
to see her in this asylum. They were still there; hothyin the same'attt 


e 


‘had rolled. away, her hair was grey and his:was white. 


tude; she sleeping, he praying; only now, after these two months | 
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The sister had not entered with him. He stood by the hed, with 


his finger on his lips, as if there were some one in the roan to silence, 
She opened her eyes, saw him, and said tranquilly, with a smile: 


“And Cossette ?” 
II 
PANTINE HAPPY 


Sue did not start with surprise or jov ; she was Jovy itself. “The sim- 
ple question : “And Cosette?” was asked with such deep faith, with 
so much certainty, with so complete an absence of disquiet or doubt, 
that he could find no word ip reply, She continued: 

“T knew that you were there: Pwas asleep, but f saw vou, T have 
seen you for a long time; T have followed you with mv eves the 
wholenight. You were ina halo of glory, and all inanner et celestial 
forms were hovering around you!" 

He raised his eyes towards the erucitix, 

“But tell me, where is Cosette?” she resumed. “Whi net pot her 
on my bed that I might see her the instant TP wekeo 

Ie answered something mechanically, whieh he vould never 
afterwards recall. 

Happily, the physician had come and had been apprised of this, 
He came to the aid of M, Madeleine. 

“My child,” said he, “be calm, your daughter is here,” 

The eyes of Fantine beamed with joy, and lighted up her whole 
countenance, She clasped her hands with an expression full af the 
most violent and most yentle entreaty: 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “bring her te me!" 

Touching illusion of the mother; Cosette was sd te her a Tittle 
child to be carried in the arms, 

“Not yet,” continued the physician, “not at this anement, You 
have some fever still, The sight af your child will agitate yuu, and 
make you worse, We must cure you first” 

She interrupted him impctuously, 

“But Lam cured! T tell you Lam cured ! fs this physivian a fool? 
I will see my child [" 

“You see how you are carried away f said the phesiciin, “Soe 
long as you are in this state, f cannot Jet you have yer child. ft is 
not enough to see her, you must live for her, When yeu are reason 
able, I will ocing her to you myself.” 

The poor :aother bowed her head, 


“Sir, I ask your pardon, I sincerely ask your pardon, Once ! 
would not have spoken as | have now, but so many misfortunes have 
befallen me that sometimes I do not know what [ am saying. Tun: 
derstand, you fear excitement ; I will wait as long as you wish, but 
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I am sure that it will not harm me to see my daughter. I see her now, 
I have not taken my eyes from her since last night. Let them bring 
her to me now, and I will just speak to her very gently. That is all. 
Is it not very natural that I should wish to see my child, when they 
have been to Montfermeil on purpose to bring her to me? I am not 
angry. I know that I am going to he very happy. All night, I saw 
figures in white, smiling on me. As soon as the doctor pleases, he 
can bring Cosette. My fever is gone, for I am cured; I feel that 
there is scarcely anything the matter with me; but I will act as if I 
were ill, and do not stir so as to please the ladies here. When the 
see that Iam calm, they will say: “You must give her the child.’ ” 

M. Madeleine was sitting in a chair by the side of the bed. She 
turned towards him, and made visible efforts to appear calm and 
“very good,” as she said, in that weakness of disease which resem- 
bles childhood, so that, seeing her so peaceful, there should be no 
objection to bringing her Cosette. Nevertheless, although restrain- 
ing herself, she could not help addressing a thousand questions to 
M. Madeleine. 

“Did you have a pleasant journey, Monsieur the Mayor? Oh! 
how good you have been to go for her! Tell me only how she is. Did 
she bear the journey well? Ah! she will not know me. In all this time, 
she has forgotten me, poor kitten ! Children have no memory. They 
are like birds. To-day they see one thing, and to-morrow another, 
and remember nothing. Tell me only, were her clothes clean? Did 
those Thénardiers keep her neat ? How did they feed her ? Oh, 1f you 
knew how I have suffered in asking myself all these things in the time 
of my wretchedness! Now, it is past. [ am happy. Oh! how I want 
to see her! Monsieur the Mayor, did you think her pretty ? Is not my 
daughter beautiful ? You must have been very cold in the diligence? 
Could they not bring her here for one little moment? they might 
take her away immediately. Say! you are master here, are you will- 
ing?’ | | 

He took her hand. “Cosette is beautiful,” said he. “Cosette is 
well; you shall see her soon, but be quiet. You talk too fast; and — 
then you throw your arms out of bed, which makes you cough.” 

In fact, coughing fits interrupted Fantine at almost every word. 

She did not murmur ; she feared that by too eager entreaties she 
had weakened the confidence which she wished to inspire, and. be-~. 
gan to talk about indifferent subjects. | : 

‘““Montfermeil is a pretty place, is it not? In summer people go — 
there on pleasure parties. Do the Thénardiers do'a good business? 
Not many great people pass through that country. Their inn is a kind 
of chop-house.” 7 oe ce ee ae o * 
.' Monsieur Madeleine still held her hand and looked at her with _ 
anxiety. It was evident that he had come to tell her things before — 


* 
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which his mind now hesitated. The physician had made his visit and 
retired, Sister Simplice alone remained with then, 

But in the midst of the silence, Pantine cried outs 

“T hear her! Oh, darling! | hear her!" 

There was a child playing in the court: the chilf ot the portress 
or some workwoman, Jt was one of those chatices whieh ire always 
met with, and which seem to make part of the m Vsterious represen. 
tation of tragic events. The child, which was a hide gard, was run 
ning up and down to keep herself warn, singing and Lahti ina 
loud voice. Alas! with what are not the plivs at chddren mingled | 
Fantine had heard this little pirl singing. 

“Oh! said she, “itis my Cosette! Pkaw her vatee 07 

The child departed as she had come, and the veree cred away, 
Fantine listened for some thie. A shaduw came ever her face, and 
Monsieur Madeleine heard her whisper, “Teaw wienedd it ts cd that 
doctor not to let me see my child | That min dias a bad fare 2 

But yet her happy train of thought retired. Wath her bead on 
the pillow she continued to talk to herselt, “Phew digppe we shall bed 
We will have a little garden in the first plave; Momacue Mindeleine 
has promised it tome. My child will play tn the warden. Shes ruse 
know her letters now. | will teach ber te spell) ha will elses the 
butterflies in the grass, and E will watel: her. Vhen there willbe her 
first communion. Abt when will her first censunmia be 2? 

She began te count on her fingers. 

“One, two, three, four, She is seven years old. de tive venrs, She 
will have a white veil and open- worked stevkines, ane will lack like 
a little lady, Oh, my good sister, vou ce med knew teow Pecdish Pam; 
here ] am thinking of my child's first common 0" 

And she began te Inugh, 

He hid let po the hand of Pantine, He Hetero te the werds as 
one listens to the wind that blows, his ewes cat thie prsoniid, cael his 
mind plunged inte imnfathensble reflections. Suddenly die csised 
speaking, and raised her head mechanically, Patios haat bes erie ape 
palling, 

She did not speak ; she did net breathe: she halfossiscel hersed fin 
the bed, the covering fell fram her cometited sloakders : her an. 
tenance, radiant a moment before, boone Hv sod hier eves, hibited 
with terror, seemed to fasten on something before her at Hae other 
end of the roam. a | 

“Good Got!” exelaimed he. “What is the matter, Pantine 2" 

She did not answer; she did not take her eyes from the object 
which she seemed to see, but touched his arm with one hand, and 
with the other made a sien to hint te look behind hit, 

He turned, and saw Javert. 
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III 
JAVERT SATISFIED 


_ Ler us see what had happened. ~ | 
The half hour after midnight was striking when M. Madeleine 
left the hall of the Arras Assizes. He had returned to his inn just 
in time to take the mail-coach, in which it will be remembered he 
had retained his seat. A little before six in the morning he had 
reached M sur M , where his first care had been to post his 
letter to M. Laffitte, then go to the infirmary and visit Fantine. 
Meanwhile he had scarcely left the hall of the Court of Assizes 
when the prosecuting attorney, recovering from his first shock, ad-. 
_ dressed the court, deploring the insanity of the honourable Mayor 
of M—— sur M , declaring that his convictions were in no wise 
_. modified by this singular incident, which would be explained here- 
after, and demanding the conviction of this Champmathieu, who 
- was evidently the real Jean Valjean. The persistence of the prose- 
 cuting attorney was visibly in contradiction to the sentiment of all— 
the public, the court, and the jury. The counsel for the defence had | 
little difficulty in answering this harangue, and establishing that, in . 
_ consequence of the revelations of M. Madeleine—that is, of the real 
- Jean Valjean—the aspect of the case was changed, entirely changed, 
. from top to bottom, and that the jury now had before them an inno- 
- cent man. The counsel drew from this a few passionate appeals, un- 
. fortunately not very new, in regard to judicial errors, etc., etc. ; the 
- judge, in his summing up, sided with the defence ; and the jury, after 
afew moments’ consulation, acquitted Champmathieu. | coi 
. But yet the prosecuting attorney must have a Jean Valjean, and — 
having lost Champmathieu he took Madeleine. . ee 
Immediately upon the discharge of Champmathieu the prosecut- - 
ing attorney closeted himself with the judge. The subject of their 
conference was, “Of the necessity of the arrest of the person of - 
Monsieur the Mayor of M—— sur M——..” This sentence, in which. 
there is a great deal of of, is the prosecuting attorney’s, written by — 
his own hand, on the minutes of his report to the Attorney-general. 
. The first sensation being over, the judge made few objections. 
‘Justice must take its course. Then to confess the truth, although the _ 
judge was a kind man, and really intelligent, he was at the same . 
time a strong, almost zealous royalist, and had been shocked when 
the mayor of M——— sur M——,, in speaking of the debarkation at 
€annes, said the Emperor instead of Buonaparte.. — . tee 


zi'The ordet of arrest was therefore granted. ‘The prosecuting at-— | 
torney sent it to M——— sur M—— bya courier, at full speed, to. 


police inspector Javert. _ es 
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Tt will be remembered that Javert hud returned ta Abo o sur 
M——- immediately after giving lis testimony, 

Javert was just rising when the courier bromeht hia the warrant 
and order of arrest. 

The courier was himself a peliceniin, and on titelcent man: 
who, in three words, acquainted Javert with wisat bind hipped at 
Arras. 

The order of arrest, signed Tyo the proeeenting: attortiey, was 
couched in these terms + -- 

“Taspector Javert will seize the body er scene Miadeleme, Mavor 
of Me~-> sur Meee, who has this div bee dlentifnens ! ta court as 
the discharged conviet Jean Valjean” 

One who did not knew favert, on seeties higaace heenteredt phe deall 
of the infirmary, could have divined methine ca wlait woo nedneran, 
and would have thought his manner the uyest matical dees ide, 
THe was cool, calm, graves das gree diar bay perteeths sateaithy sve 
his temples, and he had aseemded the stairwse woh bits cuntaraare 
deliberation, But one who knew hus therean dle cated es aeataes | td 
with attention, would have shuddered “Ple fardde ed bios heather 
cravat, instead ef Demy on the Towh cf nis reek, wis utp der des let 
ear, This denoted an unheard ed ttatinsy 

Javert was a complete clieaeter, vanhont oo wertakle da his duty 
or his uniform, mathodiead with silage. hepl wath the leattoms af 
his coat, 

For him to misplace the buekle of his cravat, he must have ree 
ceived one of those shoeks which mi well be the earthauakes af the 
soul, | 

He came anostentationshy, had tilen a eorpeast aed fear sobliers 
froma stition-hotise mesuehy fied Weft the sabrina the sstpet, bad 
been shown te Fantine’s ehamnber hy te poortyess, without suspicion, 
accustomed as she wits fo smeared) en oshame fear phe gave, 

On reaching the roomped Partie, Divert turned the hey, pushed 
open the doar with the gentleness uf ash heanmise, ora police spy, 
and entered, | 

Properly speaking, he did net enter, Elec reisined siunlane inthe 
half-opened door, his baton his head, and dis dere baad in his avers 
coat, Which was buttoned to the chin. Pathe bend of bis claw night 
he seen the leaden head of his enernios cane, which disappeared be: 
hind him. 

Tle rentiined thus for nearly a minute, unperceived, Suddenly, 
Fantine raised her eyes, saw him, and caused Monsicur Madeleine 
to turn round, | 

At the nement when the glance of Madeleine encountered that of 
Javert, Javert, without stirring, withant moving, without approach: 
Ing, became terrible, No human feeling can ever he so appalling as 
dA: | : a 
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It was the face of a demon who had again found his victim. 

_° The certainty that he had caught Jean Valjean at last brought. 
forth upon his countenance all that was in his soul. The disturbed 
depths rose to the surface. The humiliation of having lost the scent 

for a little while, of having been mistaken for a few moments con- 
cerning Champmathieu, was lost in the pride of having divined so 

_ well at first, and having so long retained a true instinct. The satisfac- 
_ tion of Javert shone forth in his commanding attitude. The deformity 

_ of triumph spread,over his narrow forehead. It was the fullest de- 

velopment of horror that a gratified face can show. 

__Javert was at this moment in heaven. Without clearly defining 
his own feelings, yet notwithstanding with a confused intuition of 
his necessity and his success, he, Javert, personified justice, light, 
and truth, in their celestial function as destroyers of evil. He was 
surrounded and supported by infinite depths of authority, reason, 

precedent, legal conscience, the vengeance of the law, all the stars in 
the firmament; he protected order, he hurled forth the thunder of 

_ the law, he avenged sotiety, he lent aid to the absolute; he stood 
erect in a halo of glory; there was in his victory a reminder of defi- 
ance and of combat ; standing haughty, resplendent, he displayed in 
full glory the superhuman beastliness of a ferocious archangel; the 
fearful shadow of the deed which he was accomplishing, made vis- 

tble in his clenched fist, the uncertain flashes of the social sword -: 
happy and indignant, he had set his heel on crime; vice, rebellion. 

perdition, and hell, he was radiant, exterminating, smiling; there 
was an incontestable grandeur in this monstrous St. Michael. 

_. Javert, though hideous, was not ignoble. . 

... Probity, sincerity, candour, conviction, the idea of duty, are — 
things which, mistaken, may become hideous, but which, even _ 
though hideous, remain great ; their majesty, peculiar to the human 

_ conscience, continues in all their horror; they are virtues with a 

‘Single vice—error. The pitiless, sincere joy of a fanatic in an act of. 
atrocity preserves an indescribably mournful radiance which: in- 

_ Spires us with veneration. Without suspecting it, Javert, in his fear- ; 

inspiring happiness, was pitiable, like every ignorant man who wins. 

a triumph. Nothing could be more painful and terrible than this. 
face, which revealed what we may call all the evil of good. 


IV 
AUTHORITY RESUMES ITS SWAY. 
-FaNnTINE had not seen Javert since the day the mayor had wrested — 


er from him. Her sick brain accounted for nothing, only she was 
isure that he had come for her. She could not ertdure this hideous 
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face, she felt as if she were dying, she hid her face with both hands 
and shrieked in anguish; 

“Monsieur Madeleine, save me! 

Jean Valjean, we shall call him by no other name henceforth, 
had risen. He said to Fantine in his pentlest and calmiest tone: 

“Be composed; it is not for you that he comes.” 

He then turned to Javert and said: 

“I know what you want.” 

Javert answered: 

‘“Yurry along.” 

There was in the manner In which these two words were uttered, 
an inexpressible something whieh reminded you of a wild beast 
and of a madman, Invert did not say “tlurry along! he said: 
“Hurr-‘long !" No orthography can express the tone in which this 
was pronounced; it ceased te be hmm speceli pit wies a heav, 

He did not go through the usual ceremeny; he made no wards: 
he showed no warrant, To him Jean Valjean wars a sert of ivster- 
ious and intangible antagonist, a shadawey wrestler with whom be 
had been struggling for five vears, without betag able to throw him, 
This arrest was not a beinning, but anend, He only sats "Hurry 
along [” 

While speaking thus, he did not stir a step, but east upon Jean 
Valjean adook dike aise, wath which be was accustomed to droy 
the wretched te him by force. 

Tt was the same look which Pantine hast felt penetrate to the very 
marrow of her bones, two months hefore, 

At the exclamation of Javert, Pantine had opencd her eves 
again, But the mayor was there, what could she fear? 

Javert advances te the niddle of the chaniher, exclaiming : 

“Hey, there sare vou coming 2" 

The unhappy woman looked around her, There was ne one tat 
the num and the mayer, Toe whom could this contemptuaus fanniiar- 
ity be addressed? To herself alone. She shuddered, 

Then she saw a mysterious thing, so mysterious that its like had 
never appeared to her in the darkest delirium of fever. 

she saw the spy Javert seize Monsieur the Mayor by the collar: 
she saw Monsieur the Mayor bow his head. The world seemed van- 
ishing hefore her sight, 

Javert, in fact, had taken Jean Valjean by the collar. 

Javert burst into a horrid laugh, displaying all his teeth. 

“There ix no Monsieur the Mayor here any longer!" said he. 

Jean Valjean did Aot attempt to disturb the hand which grasped 
the collar of his coat, He said: | _ 

“Javert--" 


Javert interrupted him: “Call me Monsieur the Inspector I" 
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“Monsieur,” continued Jean Valjean, “I would like to speak a 
word with you in private.” 
“Aloud, speak aloud,” said Javert, “people speak aloud to me.” 
Jean Valjean went on, lowering his voice. 
“It is a request that I have to make of you—” 
“T tell you to speak aloud.” 
“But this should not be heard by any one but yourself.” 
“What is that to me? I will not listen.” 
_ Jean Valjean turned to him and said rapidly and in a very low 
“tone; 
_ “Give me three days! Three days to go for the child of this un- 
happy woman! I will pay whatever is necessary. You shall accom- 
pany me if you like.” | 
“Are you laughing at me!” cried Javert. “Hey! I did not think 
you so stupid! You ask for three days to get away, and tell me that 
you fi going for this girl’s child! Ha, ha, that’s good! That is 
; O00C id 
. Fantine shivered. 3 | 
— “My child!” she exclaimed, “going for my child! Then she is not 
here! Sister, tell me, where is Cosette? I want my child! Monsieur . 
Madeleine, Monsieur the Mayor!” - | 
_ Javert stamped his foot. | | 
“There is the other now! Hold your tongue, hussy! Miserable 
-gountry, where galley slaves are magistrates and women of the 
town are nursed like countesses! Ha, but all this will be changed; 
“it was time!” 
He gazed steadily at Fantine, and added, grasping anew the 
“cravat, shirt, and coat collar of Jean Valjean: a 
+ “J tell you that there is no Monsieur Madeleine, and that there 


-is no Monsieur the Mayor. There is a robber, there is a brigand, — 


wthére is a convict called Jean Valjean, and I have got him! That is 
what there is!” a rr bee a 
. | Pantine started upright, supporting herself by her rigid arms 


“aa id hands; she looked at Jean Valjean, then at Javert, and then at _ 
ithe nun; she opened her mouth as if to speak; a rattle came from — 
‘her throat, her teeth struck together, she stretched out her arms in’. 


wike one who is drowning; then sank suddenly back upon the pillow. ° _ 
mer head struck the head of the bed and fell forward on her .. 


Sif Paw ay 


east, the mouth gaping, the eyes open and glazed. | 
She was dead, 
an Valjean put his hand on that of Javert which held-him, and. 
ened it as he would have opened the hand of a child; then he 
ouhave killed this woman.” Ps ee ee 
ave done with this!” cried Javert, furions, “I'am not here to 


friguish, convulsively opening her hands, and groping about her’. 
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listen to sermons; save all that; the guard is lelow ; come right 
along, or the handculls !"' . 

There stood in a corner of the room an ald tron bedstead in a 
dilapidated condition, which the sisters used as a camtpebed when 
they watched. Jean Valjean went to the hed, wrenehed out the 
rickety head bar—a thing easy for museles Hike hiss in the twink. 
ling of an eye, and with the bar in his clenched fist, looked at Javert, 
Javert recoiled towards the door. 

Jean Valjean, his iron bar in hand, walked slowly towards the 
bed of Fantine. On reaching it, he tarned aud sand te Eivert ina 
voice that cotld scarcely be heard : 

“T advise you not to disturb me now.” 

Nothing ig more certain than that Javert trembled, 

He had an idea of calling the guard, but Jean Valiean might 
profit by his absence to escape. Te rennuned, therefore, erusped the 
bottom of his cane, and leaned against the Prarmework qt the door 
without taking his eves from Jean Valjean, . 

Jean Valjean rested his elbow pen the post, and dis head upon 
his hand, and gazed at Fantine, stretched motuonless before tim, 
He remained thus, mute and absorbed, evidently lost to everything 
of this life. [lis countenance and attitude bespoke nothing but in 
expressible pity. 

After a few moments’ reverie, he bent down to Pantine, and ad- 
dressed her in a whisper, 

What did he say? What could this condenmed nian say to this 
dead woman? What were these words? ‘Phev were heard by none 
on earth. Did the dead woman hear them? ‘There are touching 
usions which perhaps are subline realities. (ine thing ts beyond 
doubt; Sister Simplice, the only witness ef wleit passed. has often 
related that, at the moment when Jean Valjean whispered in the ear 
of Fantine, she distinctly saw an ineffable smile bean on those pal 
lips and in those dim eyes, fullof the wonder of the tomb, 

Jean Valjean took Fantine's head in his hamds and arranged it 
on the pillow, as a mother would have dene far her child, then 
fastened the string of her nizht-dress, and replaced ber hair be- 
neath her cap. This done, he closed her eves, 

The face of Fanting, at dis instant, seemed strageely dlumined, 

Death is the entrance inte the great hadit, 

Fantine’s hand hung aver the side of the lech Jean Valjean 
knelt before this hand, raised it gently, ane kissed nu. 

Then he rose, and, turning to Javert, saul: 

“Now, Lam at your disposal.” 
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A FITTING TOMB 


JAVERT put Jean Valjean in the city prison. 7 
_ The arrest of Monsieur Madeleine produced a sensation, or 
rather an extraordinary commotion, at M sur M . We are 
- sorry not to be able to disguise the fact that, on this single sentence, 
he was a galley slave, almost everybody abandoned him. In less 
than two hours, all the good he had done was forgotten, and he wag 
. “nothing but a galley slave.” It is just to say that the details of the | 
scene at Arras were not yet known. All day long, conversations like _ 
this were heard in every part of the town: “Don’t you know, he was 
_a discharged convict!’ ‘““He! Who?” “The mayor.” “Bah! Mon- 
‘sieur Madeleine.” “Yes.” “Indeed!” “His name was not Made- 
leine ; he has a horrid name, Béjean, Bojean, Bonjean!’’ “Oh! bless 
me!” “Ele has been arrested.” “Arrested!” “In prison, in the city 
‘prison to await his removal.” “His removal! where will he be 
taken?” “To the Court of Assizes for a highway robbery that he 
gnce committed.” “Well! I always did suspect him. The man was 
‘too good, too perfect, too sweet. He refused fees, and gave sous 
- to every little blackguard he met. I always thought that there must 
_be something bad at the bottom of all this.” 
. “The drawing-rooms,” above all, were entirely of this opinion. 
An old lady, a subscriber to the Drapeau Blanc, made this re- 
‘mark, the depth of which it is almost impossible to fathom: 
as “Tam not sorry for it. That will teach the Bonapartists !” 
; In this manner the phantom which had been called Monsieur 
«Madeleine was dissipated at M——— sur M——-. Three or four per- 
vous alone in the whole city remained faithful to his memory. The 
wld portress who had been his servant was among the number. 7 
yw On the evening of this same day, the worthy old woman was sit- 
ing in her lodge, still quite bewildered and sunk in sad reflections. 
ihe factory had been closed all day, the carriage doors-were bolted, 
he street was deserted. There was no one in the house but the two 


rpse of Fantine. — , | 
Towards the time when Monsieur Madeleine had been accus- - 
ied to return, the honest portress rose mechanically, took the 
rof his room from a drawer, with the taper-stand that he used 
night to light himself up the stairs, then hung the key on a nail 
which he had been in the habit of taking it, and placed the 
r-stand by its side, as if she were expecting him. She then 
ed herself again in her chair, and resumed her reflections. The 
old woman had done all this without being. conscious of it. 
re than two hours had elapsed when ‘she started from her 


mins, Sister Perpétue and Sister Simplice, who were watching the © | 
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reverie and exclaimed, “Why, bless met T have damn his ier en 
the nail!” | 

Just then, the window of her bos pened, a hired passed theouah 
the opening, took the key and stand, and lighted the taper at the 
candle which was burning. ° | . 

The portress raised her eves; she was tramstined, WHEL astonish. 
ment; acry rose to her lips, but she could mot sive dt ubferanee. 

She knew the hand, the arm, the coat-sleeve, 

It was M. Madeleine. 

she was speechless for some seconds, thanderstritch , aa she seated 
herself, afterwards, in giving her aveount ef phe setair, 

“My God! Monsieur Mayor! she excbiinied, Tastee vou 
were———--” 

She stopped; the end of her sentence world get tive heen pe. 
spectful to the beginning, To her, Jean Vatjeat wae still Monsen 
the Mayor. 

He completed her thonght, 

“In prison,” said he. “EL was there: Pfaoke ja bar front a wittleny, 
let myself fall from the top of a roof, and kere Pana fan turing 
to my room; go for Sister Simplice, She ts chaghthe beside this 
poor woman.” 

The old servant hastily oheved, 

He gave her no caution, very sure she would gaged bist better 
than he would guard himself, 

It has never been known how he feel smeceediot in POURRA ee 
trance into the courtevard without opening the eye tate alia, Ee 

had, and always carried about hing, a paeecher which patent a Tele 
side door, but he must have been searched, ard vats fet) Peas fen, 
This point is not yet cleared ups 

He ascended the stairense which hed te lie roca, Oly reavhing 
the top, he left his taper stand aaa the Mper NCE spate bbs deg 
with hitle noise, felt his way te the windew ane heed he Hitter, 
then came back, touk his taper, asad went inte the vhnpheg, 

The precaution was aot wales: it will be penieuibheresd tint his 
window could be seen from (he street, 

He cast a glance about him. over his talde, his white, Hels fad, 
which had not been slept in fer three dies. Phere cestadeed nu 
trace of the disorder of the night hedure tie hat, Phe peatores hal 
“put the roons ty rights.” Oily, shiy isd pivhed pe Pied the oles, 
and laid in order an the tables the ends af the fisssbead stavbe cstad the 
forty-sous piece’, blackened by the fice, | 

He touk a sheet of paper and wrote: These are Mee ents ap omy 
loaded club and the furty-suns piver stalen from Beat tecrpais, af 
which f spoke at the Court of clssices; then placed the twe hits af 
iron and the piece of silver on the sheet tn such i Wav thar at weatld 
be the first thing perceived on entering the rons, He nuok froma 
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wardrobe an old shirt which he tore into several pieces and in which 
he packed the two silver candlesticks. In all this there was neither 
_ haste nor agitation, And even while packing the bishop’s candle- | 
__ sticks, he was eating a piece of black bread. It was probably prison- 

bread, which he had brought away in escaping. 
_ This has been established by crumbs of bread found on the floor _ 
_ of the room, when the court afterwards ordered a search. 

Two gentle taps were heard at the door. 

“Come in,” said he. 

It was Sister Simplice. 

She was pale, her eyes were red, and the candle which che held | 
trembled in her hand. The shocks of destiny have this peculiarity ; 
however subdued or disciplined our feelings may be, they draw 
out the human nature from the depths of our souls, and compel us 

to exhibit it to others. In the agitation of this day the nun had again 
become a woman. She had wept, and she was trembling. 

Jean Valjean had written a few lines on a piece of paper, which 
he handed to the nun, saying: “Sister, you will give this to the 
-curé,’ 

The paper was not folded. She cast her eyes on it. 

“You may read it,” said he. = 
She read: “I beg "Monsieur the Curé to take charge. of all that I 
leave here. He will please defray therefrom the expenses of my 
trial, and of the burial of the woman who died this morning. The 

remainder is for the poor,” 

‘The sister attempted to speak, but could scarcely stammer out a 
. few inarticulate sounds. She succeeded, however, in saying: 

_” “Does not Monsieur the Mayor wish to see this poor unfortunate 
again for the last time?” | 
“No,” said he, “I am pursued ; I should ony, be arrested i in her’ 


3 chamber: it would disturb her.” 


 . He had scarcely finished when. there was a jena: noise on i. 

. staircase. They heard a tumult of steps ascending, and the old 

. portress exclaiming in her loudest and most piercing tones: 

“My good sir, I swear to you in the name of God, that nobody ._ 

. has come in here the whole day, and the whole evening ; ; that r have 

not even once left my door !” ~ 

. Aman repliéd: “But yet, there is a light i in this. room.’ 
They recognised the voice of Javert. | 
The chamber was so arranged that the door in opening covered = 

the corner of the wall to the right. Jean Val; jean EN out the taper, 

-and placed himself in this:corner, | be Sen 

Sister Simplice fell on her knees near the table. 

The door opened. | | | ba er 

Javertentered.. | 

The whispering. of several men, and the protestations, ‘ok “te 
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portress were heard in the’ hall, 


The nun did not raise her eyes, She was pra ate 
The candle was on the mantel, and gave but adi Hehe, 
Javert perceived the sisicr, and stopped abinced. | 
Tt will be remembered that the very foundry ot Javert, hits 
element, the medium in which he breathed, wos veneration: for all 
authority. He was perfectly homogene is, ind Minted ut tn alte 
jection, or abridgment. To him, be it uuderstared, eeche daetical atte 
thority was the highest of all; he was devert, caperietiy ana vor. 
reet, pon this point as upon all others. Ii his eyes, a ptiest wie a 
spirit who was never mistaken, a min Wits 4 Paedass he Hevey stunted, 
They were souls walled in from this werbl, witha einige thor w fad 
never opened but for the exit af truth, | 

On perceiving the sister, Is first Hapuley Wiis fea retipe, 

But there was also auether duty wineh died bona, ated which 
urged him imperiously in the apposite direstiagi, Piis sented i 
pulse was to remain, and to venture a Hecho vende qe Phot, - 

This was the Sister Simpliee, wha had never fad aa her Tite, 
Javert knew this, and venerated her espectally ca aecnant at at, 

“Sister,” said he, “are you alone du thts tear” 

There was a feneful instant daring whieh the poor portress felt 
her limbs falter beneath her, Phe sister raivend Liev eses, ard ree 
plied: 

eVes,” 

Then continued Javert~ “Excuse me iid perset, ihas my duty 
you have not seen this evening a persen, a patie hie das caesay ad, 
and we are in search of hime-fen Valjean vou iiive net seen 
him?” 

The sister answered- "Na 

She lied. Two lies in succession, one upon anather, wither heii 

tion, quickly, as if she were an adepi in i, 

— *Yourpardon !" said fiavert, and he withdrew, bowl: reverently, 
— Oh, haly maiden! for many vers thet toast tect tensa] tn this 
world; thou hast joined the sisters, Hie virgins, aad thy brethren, 

the angels, in glory; may this falsehood he renienibere| fe thee i 
Paradise, _ 

The affirmation of the sister was te Javert sontcthing: so decisive 
that he did not even notice the singularity ad this Bay, just bdewn 
out, and smoking on the table, 

An-hour afterwards, aman was walking rapidly in the darkness 
beneath the trees from: Meee st Me on the clrectinat af boars, 
This man was Jean Valjean. it has been established, la the testi- 
Mony of two or three Wa POnO'S Whi ntict Hig, that hier earried 1" 
bundle, and was dressed ina blouse, Where dit he get this blouse? 
It was never kniavn, Nevertheless, an old artisan bad died in the 
infirmary of the factory a few dars Delore, leaving nothing bat his. 
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blouse. This might have been the one. 

A last word in regard to Fantine. | 

We have all one mother—the earth. Fantine was restored to 
this mother. | | 

The curé thought best, and did well perhaps, to reserve out of 
what Jean Valjean had left, the Jargest amount possible for the 
poor. After all, who were in question ?—a convict and a woman of 
the town. This was why he simplified the burial of Fantine, and re- 
duced it to that bare necessity called the Potter’s field. 

And so Fantine was buried in the common grave of the ceme- 
tery, which is for everybody and for all, and in which the poor are 
lost. Happily, God knows where to find the soul. Fantine was laid 
away in the darkness with bodies which had no name; she suffered 
the promiscuity of dust. She was thrown into the public pit. Her 
tomb was like her bed. : | 
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BOOK FIRST—WATERLOO 


I 
WHAT YOU MEET IN COMING FROM NIVELLES 


On a beautiful morning in May, last year (1861), a traveller, he 
who tells this story, was journeying from Nivelles towards La 
Hulpe. He travelled a-foot. He was.following, between two rows of 
trees, a broad road, undulating over hills, which, one after another, 
upheave it and let it fall again, like enormous waves. He had passed 
Lillois vand Bois-Seigneur-Isaac. He saw to the west the slated 
steeple of Braine-l’Alleud, which has the form of an inverted vase. 
He had just passed a wood upon a hill, and at the corner of a cross- 
road, beside a sort of worm-eaten sign-post, bearing the inscription 
—Old Toll-Gate, No. 4—a tavern with this sign:—The Four 
Winds. Echaleau, Private Café, aa 
Half a mile from this taven, he reached the bottom of a little 
valley, where a stream flowed beneath an arch in the embankment 
of the road. The cluster of trees, thin-sown but very green, which 
fills the vale on one side of the road, on the other spreads out into 
area and sweeps away in graceful disorder towards Braine 
"Alleud, 
At this point there was at the right, and immediately on the road, 
an inn, with a four-wheeled cart before the door, a great bundle of 
 hop-poles, a plough, a pile of dry brush near a quickset hedge, 
some lime which was smoking in a square hole in the ground, anda 
ladder lying along an old shed with mangers for straw. A young 
girl was pulling weeds in a field, where a large green poster, prob- 
ably of a travelling show at some annual fair, fluttered in the wind. 
At the corner of the inn, beside a pond, in which a flotilla of ducks 
was navigating, a difficult foot-path lost itself in the shrubbery. 
The traveller took this path. | oe oe os 
At the end of a hundred paces, passing a wall of the fifteenth cen- ~ 
tury, surmounted by a sharp gable of crossed bricks, he found 
himself opposite a great arched stone doorway, with rectilinear im- 
post, in the solemn style of Louis XIV., and plain medallions on 
the sides. Over the entrance was a severe fagade, and 2 wall per- 
_pendicular to the facade almost touched the doorway, flanking it at 
an abrupt right angle. On the meadow before the door lay three 
_harrows, through which were blooming, as best they could, all the — 


237, 
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flowers of May. The doorway was closed. Ut was shit by two de- 
crepit folding-doors, decorated with an old rusty kimoeher. 

The sunshine was enchanting; the branches of the trees tad thas 
gentle tremulousness of the month of May which seems to come 
from the birds’ nests rather than the wid. AV ospruce litte bird, 
probably in love, was sinving desperately ina tall tree, 

The traveller paused and examined mn the stone at the lett of the 
door, near the ground, a large circular excavation Lhe the tedtaw of 
a sphere. Just then the folding-doors opened, ail a peasant woman 
came out. 

She saw the traveller, and perceived what he was exariiing, 

“Tt was a French ball which did that," said she, 

And she added— 

“What you see there, higher wp, in the door, near a udl is the 
hole made by a Biscay musket. The musket has pot pone throm 
the wood.” 

“What is the name of this place 7" asked the traveller 

“Hougomont,” the woman answered. 

The traveller raised his head. He took a few steps amd looked 
over the hedges. He sawin the hortzon, through the trees. a scrt vag 
hillock, and on this hillock something whieh, in the distance. ree 
sembled a lion. 

He was on the battle-field of Waterlou, 


lI 
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Houcomont—this was the fatal spot, the hacdamtnge ef thee rect - 
tance, the first cheek encountered at Waterhr hy tess vrene httvher 
of Europe, called Napoleon ; the first knot under the ace, 

Tt was a chateaus itis new nothing more thats a lari. fh Ate 
mont, to the antiquary, is /Zwqoieis, “Cais nei wea Sette de 
Hugo, sire de Somerel, the same whe endowed the sisth « hapladn 
ship of the abbey of Villiers, 

The traveller pushed open the door, elbowed au dd carriace 
under the porch, and entered the court, : 

The first thing that he noticed in this vard was a door al the e- 
teenth century, which seemed lke an arch, evervtlume havine falfen 
down around it. The monumental aspect is eften prourduced dar rain, 
Near the arch opens another door in the wall, with keystones of the 

time of Henry EV., which discloses the trees of can orchard, Hesile 
this door were a dung-hill, mattocks and shovels, seme carts, an 
old well with its flag-stone and iron pulley, a skipping colt, a strut 
ting turkey, a Chapel surmounted by a litle steeple, a pearctiree in 
bloom, trained in espalier on the wall of the chapel; this was the 
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_ court, the conquest of which was the aspiration of N apoleon. This 
‘© bit of earth, could he have taken it, would perhaps have given him 
the world. The hens are scattering the dust with their beaks. You 
hear a growling: it is a great dog, who shows his teeth, and takes 
the place of the English. 

The English fought admirably there. The four companies of 
guards under Cooke held their ground for seven hours, against the 
fury of an assaulting army. | 
.. Hougomont, seen on the map, on a geometrical plan, comprising 
-’ buildings and inclosure, presents a sort of irregular rectangle, one 
— corner of which is cut off. At this corner is the southern entrance, 
guarded by this wall, which commands it at the shortest musket 
range. Hougomont has two entrances: the southern, that of the 
_ ‘chateau, and thé northern, that of the farm. N apoleon sent against 
_ Hougomont his brother Jerome. The divisions of Guilleminot, Foy, 

and Bachelu were hurled against it ; nearly the whole corps of Reille 
-- was there employed and there defeated, and the bullets of Keller- 
mann were exhausted against this heroic wall-front. It was too 
» much for the brigade of Bauduin to force Hougomont on the north, 
_ and the brigade of Soye could only batter it on the south—it could 
not take it. 3 7 : 
_ . The buildings of the farm are on the southern side of the court. 
_Asmall portion of the northern door, broken by the French, hangs 
‘dangling from the wall. It is composed of four planks, nailed to two 
. eross-pieces, and in it may be seen the scars of the attack. - 

_ The northern door, forced by the French, and to which a piece 
has been added to replace the panel suspended from the wall, 
"stands half open at the foot of the court-yard : it is cut squarely in 
a wall of stone below, and brick above, and closes the court on the 

north. It is a simple cart-door, such as are found on all small farms, 
composed of two large folding-doors, made of rustic planks ; be- 

ont this are the meaclows. This entrance was furiously contested. 
Fora long time there could be seen upon the door all sorts of prints — 
~of bloody hands. Tt was there that Bauduin was killed. = «=~ 
__ The storm of the combat is still in this court: the horror is visible _ 
‘there ; the overturn of the conflict is there etrified ; it lives, it dies; - 


“it was but yesterday. The walls are still in death agonies ; the stones... 


fall, the breaches cry out; the holes are wounds; the trees bendand: 
‘shudder, as if making an effort to escape. Oe oe 
, This court, in 1815, was in better condition than itis to-day. 
,etructures which have since been pulled down formed redans,. 
angles, and squares, te ne ae 
s: The English were barricaded there; the French effected an en- 
“ance, but could not maintain their position. At the side of the. 
m@hapel, one wing of the chateau, the only remnant which exists of 
te manor of! Hougomont, stands crumbling, one might almost Say 
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disembowelled. The chateau served as donjon; the chapel served as 
block-house. There was work of extermination, The french, shot: 
down from all sides, from behind the walls, from the roots of the 
barns, from the bottom of the cellars, through every window, 
through every air-hole, through every chink in the stones, brought 
fagots and fired the walls and the men: the storna of balls wag 
answered by a tempest of flame. 

A glimpse may be had in the rained wing, through the dron- 
barred windows, of the dismantled chantbers of a mun building: 
the English guards lay in ambush in these chambers; the spiral 
staircase, broken from foundation to 1 wt appeats he the interior 
of a broken shell. The staircase has two landings; the Petish, be. 
sieged in the staircase, and crowded upon the upper steps, had cut 
away the lower ones. These ure large shibs ad Dine stone, new 
heaped together among the nettles, A docen steps sill cling: to the 
wall: on the first is cut the image af a trident. hose inaccessible 
steps are firm in their sockets j all the rest reseruilidles a toothless jaw. 
bone. Two old trees are theres one is dead, the other is wounded at 
the root, and does not leaf out und April, Since PSa0 it tas begun to 
grow across the staircase. 

There was nimassacre in the chapel, Vhe niterter, asain restored 
to quiet, is strange, No muss lis been sated there weer Lie Curie, 
The altar remains, however oa chumsy weevlen alien, barbed bya 
wall of rough stone. Four whitewashed wall, a door opposite the 
altar, two little arched windows, over the duce je Tarue woe erue 
cifix, above the crucifix a square upentng in whieh dt. stilted a 
bundle of straw; ina corner on the ground, an edd ghiced: sash all 
broken, such is this chapel. Near the albu hings a weecden atitue of 
St. Anne of the fifteenth century: the head cd the ditiot fesus has 
been carried away by a tiusketeshot. “Plies Prencti niadters for a 
moment of the chapel, then distodyed, tired tt. The those. tilled this 
THIN | it was a furnace; the door was Tarrnedd, the thay wows hurned, 
but the wooden Christ was net burned Che tire ate tts wo te his 
feet, the blackened stumps al which only are vbabb-: thereat stupped, 
A miracle, say the country people. The tifant frei, decapitated, 
was not so fortunate as the Christ, 


Christ we read this name: Venqaines, Tien these other: Ceade de 


on it, 
At the door of this chapel a body was picked up hobling an 
axe indts hand. This bedy was thataf sevend heutenant Legras, 
On coming outed the chapel, a well is seen at the left, Phere are- 
two in this yard, You ask: why is there no bucket and nu pulley to 
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this one? Because no water is drawn from it now. Why is no more 


. water drawn from it? Because itis full of skeletons. 


. The last man who drew water from that well was Guillaume 
.. Van Kylsom. He was a peasant, who lived in Hougomont, and was 
_. gardener there. On the 18th of June, 1815, his family fled and hid 
in the woods. 

The forest about the Abbey of Villiers concealed for several days 
and several nights all that scattered and distressed population. Even 
- now certain vestiges may be distinguished, such as old trunks of 
~ scorched trees, which mark the place of these poor trembling 
bivouacs in the depths of the thickets. 

Guillaume Van Kylsom remained at Hougomont “to take care of 
the chateau,” and hid in the cellar, The English discovered him 
there. He was torn from his hiding place, and, with blows of the 
flat of their swords, the soldiers compelled this frightened man to 
- wait upon them. They were thirsty; this Guillaume brought them 

drink. It was from this well that he drew the water. Many drank 
_ their last quaff. This well, where drank so many of the dead, must 
die itself also. 
After the action, there was haste to bury the corpses. Death has 
its own way of embittering victory, and it causes glory to be fol- 
- lowed by pestilence. Typhus is the successor of triumph. This well. 
was deep, it was made a sepulchre. Three hundred dead were 
thrown into it. Perhaps with too much haste. Were they all dead? 
Tradition says no. It appears that on the night after the burial, 
- feeble voices were heard calling out from the well. 
This well is isolated in the middle of the court-yard. Three walls, 
half brick and half stone, folded back like the leaves of a screen, 
and imitating a square turret, surround it on three sides. The fourth 
- side is open. On that side the water was drawn..The back wall has 
a sort of shapeless bull’s-eye, perhaps a hole made by a shell. This 
turret had a roof, of which only the beams remain. The iron that 
sustains the wall on the right is in the shape of a cross. You bend 
over the well, the eye is lost in a deep brick cylinder, which is filled 
with an accumulation of shadows. All around it, the bottom of the 
walls is covered by nettles. | 
This well has not in front the large blue flagging stone, which - 
serves as a curb for all the wells of Belgium. The blue stone is re- _ 
placed by a cross-bar on which rest five or six misshapen wooden 
stumps, knotty and hardened, that resemble huge bones.. There is 
no longer either bucket, or chain, or pulley; but the stone basin is _ 
still theregwhich served for the waste water. The rain water gathers _ 
there, and from time to time a bird from the neighbouring forest. 
gomes todrink and fliesaway, 00 
» One house among these ruins, the farm-house, is sttll mhabited. 
@he.door of this house opens upon the court-yard. Bv the side of a» 
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pretty Gothic key-hole plate there is upon the ft mara handyal of 
iron in trefoil, slanting forward, At the mecnent that tie Hanover. 
ian lieutenant Wilda was seizing this tu take refuge mi toe farm. 
house, a French sapper struck off his hand with the] How Ot taxa, 

The family which occupies the house calls the former gardener 
Van Kylsom, long since dead, tis gramdtacces, Apres Tndred) wontan 
said to us: “I was there, | was three years OF Nias dster, larger, 
was afraid, and cried. They carried us away teto the wood 1 was 
in my mother’s arms. They laid their ears to the round tur listen, 
For my part, I mimicked the cannon, and T went hocun, @ ogi, 

One of the yard doors, on the lent, we have maid, opens inte the 
orchard. 

The orchard is terrible. | | 

It is in the three parts, one might uldost say on threw iets, The 
first part is a garden, the seco ts the or hard, tite thas bio wood, 
These three parts have a@ coumion Hilesre | my fite std the ane 
trance the buildings of the chitteau jamel the menus, ca the left a 
hedge, on the right a wall, atthe back a wal The wall on the 
right is of brick, the wall on the tak sot stone, Uhe garden is 
entered first. [tis sloping, planted with enerant busties, soccer tL with 
wild vegetation, and terminated by i terrace ed owt stones with 
balusters with a double swell, [ois ie selutorial poroden, a thos tiest 
French style, which preceded the qadern > mow rigis att Driers, 
The pilasters are surmounted by globes whieh tack dhe tore cane 
non-balls. We count forty-three balusters sulla there places the 
others are lying in the grass, nesarly all show sume erste bes af 
musketry, A broken baluster remanis apricht bbe a Taudbets bag, 

Tt is in this garden, whieh: is lower than the coded, thot sas of 
the first Light Voltigeurs, having penetnited Gather, vied beaas un 
able to eseape, caught and triapypadd Hhe hears teu pet emuaeb ana 
battle with two PLanavertin componios, ome sd webache wos ormed 
with carbines. The Hanoverians were vangerd aby these bacloters, 
and fired from above. These volthieurs, anewerni frog below, six 
against two hundred, tutrepid, with the currant fades aely fora 
shelter, took a quarter of in hour ta die, 

You rise a few steps, and from the marden puss digs the orchard 
proper, There, in these few square yards, fiteen lomidred men fell 
in less than a hour, The wall seem ready tu tecoteieiuce the com 
hat. ‘Phe thirty-eight loopholes, pierved by the biyglish ct bregular 
heights, are there yet. In front of the sistecath, lie tuo Paiplish 
tombs of granite, “There are nebo dicks eseept ra thie ath wall, 
the principal attack came from that side. "Phis wall ts cotmecaled on 
the outside by a hirge quickset hedge sthe Preach came up, thinking — 
there was nothing in their way but the hedge, erassed it, and found 
the wall, an obstacle and anambush, the Miyghish Carrs behind, the 
thirty-eight Jaopludes pouring forth dade five at dace, ao storm of 
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grape and of balls; and Soye’s brigade broke there. Waterloo com 
menced thus. 

The orchard, however, was taken. They had no scaling ladders, 
but the French climbed the wall with their hands. They fought hand 
_ to hand under the trees. All this grass was soaked with blood. A bat: 
talion from Nassau, seven hundred men, was annihilated there. Or . 
- the outside, the wall against which the two batteries of Kellermann 
were directed, is gnawed by grape. 

This orchard is as responsive as any other to the month of May. 
It has its golden blossoms and its daisies; the gras# is high; farm 
horses are grazing; lines on which clothes are drying cross the in- 
tervals between the trees, making travellers bend their heads; you 
_ walk over that sward, and your foot sinks in the path of the mole. In | 
- the midst of the grass you notice an uprooted trunk, lying on the 
ground, but still growing green. Major Blackmann leaned back 
against it to die. Under a large tree near by fell the German general, 
Duplat, of a French family which fled on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. Close beside it leans a diseased old apple tree swathed in 
a bandage of straw and loam. Nearly all the apple trees are falling 
from old age. There is not one which does not show its cannon ball 
or its musket shot, Skeletons of dead trees abound in this orchard. 
Crows fly in the branches ; beyond it is a‘wood full of violets. 

Bauduin killed, Foy wounded, fire, slaughter, carnage, a brook 
made of English blood, of German blood, and of French blood, 
mingled in fury ; a well filled with corpses, the regiment of Nassau | 
and the regiment of Brunswick destroyed, Duplat killed, Black- 
mann killed, the English Guards crippled, twenty French battalions, 


out of the forty of Reille’s corps, decimated, three thousand men, — 


- in this one ruin of Hougomont, sabred, slashed, slaughtered, shot, 
- burned; and all this in order that to-day a peasant may say to a. 


traveller: Monsieur, give me three francs, tf youlike, I will explain . — 


to you the affair of Waterloo. 


II 
THE 18TH OF yuns, 1815 


Let us go back, for such is the story-teller’s. privilege, and place: 
ourselves in the year 1815, a little before the date of the commence- 
ment of the action narrated in the first part of this book. =... | 
Had it not rained on the night of the 17th of June, 1815, the future: 
‘of Europe would have been changed. A few drops of water more or 
‘less prostrated-Napoleon. That Waterloo should:be the end of Aus-. 
terlitz, Providence needed only a little rain, and an: unseasonable. 
cloud crossing the sky sufficed for the overthrowifa'world. 
<: The battle of Waterloo—and this gave'Bliteher:time to come up—- 
sould not be coramenced before half-past eleven. Why? Becausethe 
be oy me ce er ee ee ee eee 7 o3 A 4 
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zround was soft. It was necessary to wait for it to aequire some lit- 
tle firmness that the artillery could mancuvre, 

Napoleon was an artillery officer, and he never forget i. Phe 
foundation of this prodigious captain was the man who, this report 
to the Directory upon Aboukir, said: Sach af oir balls kiled stv 
men, All his plans of battle were made for projectiles, To converge 
the artillery upon a given point was his key of victory. He treated 
the strategy of the hostile general as a citadel, and battered it toa 
breach. He overwhelmed the weak paint with grape; he jammed anid 
resolved battles'with cannon. There was marksnienehip in his ceuttis, 
To destroy squares, to pulverise regiments, fo break lines, te crush 
and disperse masses, all this was for him, tu strike, strike, strike rp 
cessantly, and he entrusted this duty to the cannes ball, Ao torniud- 
able method, which, joined to genins, made this somrare stiilete at Che 
pugilism of war invincible for fifteen vears. 

On the 18th of June, 1815, he counted on his artillery the mere 
because he had the advantage mn numbers, Welliugton iad only a 
hundred and fifty-nine guns; Napoleon had two bundied and torty, 

Had the ground been dry, and the artillery alle tamoye, the aes 
tion would have been commenced at sis o'dock pa the aicrnigg. Pte 
battle would have been won and finshed at twooccbad, (iree hougs 
before the Prussians turned the seale at fortane, 

How much fault is there on the part ef Napaleon tu the toss of 
this battle ? 1s the shipwreck te he imypated tethe parlor 

Was the evident physical decline of Napoleon descents at 
this time by a corresponding mental decline ¢ hid his twenty eears al 
war worn out the sword as well as the sheath, fhe scl ye well ao the 
body ? was the veteran injuriously felt in the enpianis tia word was 
that genius, as many considerable historians fuse Come bt, oder an 

Soecrolomienyp Prin 
fered feu Siete tenn 
blast? wag he becoming, a grave fault doa ceners§ eareleo af 
danger? in that class of material great men woe tia be eile the 


giants of action, is there an age when thei eenias beeeties vbies 
sighted ? Old age has ne hold an the geniuses of the pleads for the 


Dantes and the Michael Angelos, to prow olds to gras greats for 
the Hannibals and the Bonaypartes ts it te grew dees otra Nopwalentn 
lost his clear sense of victory? could heme denver recogeee the 
shoal, no longer divine the snare, ne denier diser the erumntaing 
edge of the abyss ? had he fost the instinet af disaster was he, whe 
formerly knew all the paths of triumph, and whe, fram the height 
of his flashing ear, pointed them out with sovereign finger, new un 
der such dark hallucination as to drive his tnnultuans train of 
legions over the precipices ? was he seized, at fortysis years, with 
A supreme madness? was this Gtanie driver af Destiny now only a 
monstrous breakneck ? : 
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We think not. | 
His plan of battle was, all: confess, a masterpiece. To march 
straight to the centre of the allied line, pierce the enemy, cut them 
in two, push the British half upon Hal and the Prussian half upon 
Tongres, make of Wellington and Bliicher two fragments, carry 
Mont Saint Jean, seize Brussels, throw the German into the Rhine, 
and the Englishman into the sea. All this, for Napoleon, was in this 
battle. What would follow, anybody can see. | 
We do not, of course, profess to give here the history of Water- 
loo ; one of the scenes that gave rise to the drama which we are de- 
scribing hangs upon that battle; but the history of the battle is not 
our subject ; that history moreover is told, and told ina masterly way, 
from one point of view by Napoleon, from the other point of view 
by Charras. As for us, we leave the two historians to their contest ; 
we are only a witness at a distance, a passer in the plain, a seeker 
bending over this ground kneaded with human flesh, taking perhaps 
appearances for realities; we have no right to cope in the name of 
science with a mass of facts in which there is doubtless some mir- 
age ; we have neither the military experience nor the strategic abil- 
_ ity which authorises a system ; in our opinion, a chain of accidents 
overruled both captains at Waterloo ; and when destiny is called in, 
this mysterious accused, we judge like the people, that artless judge. 


IV 


A. 


Tose who would get a clear idea of the battle of Waterloo have. 
anly to lay down upon the ground in their mind a capital A. The 
left stroke of the A is the road from Nivelles, the right stroke is the 
_ road from Genappe, the cross of the A is the sunken road from 
Ohain to Braine l’Alleud. The top of the A is Mont Saint Jean, Wel- 
. ington is there; the left-hand lower point is Hougomont, Reille is 
. there with Jerome Bonaparte ; the right-hand lower point is La Belle 
_ Alliance, Napoleon is there. A little below the point where the cross 
_ of the A meets and cuts the right stroke, is La Haie Sainte. At the 


middle of this cross is the precise point where the final battle-word 


was spoken. There the lion is placed, the involuntary symbol of the 

supreme heroism of the Imperial Guard, —~ ae tee 
The triangle contained at the top of the A, between the two 

strokes and the cross, is the plateau of Mont Saint Jean. The strug- 


gle for this plateau was the whole of the battle, — 


* 
L 


The wings of the two armies extended to the ee left of the 
two roads from Genappe and from Nivelles;.D’Erlon being op- 
posite Picton, Reille opposite FHill. ee a ee ee 


= 
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Behind the point of the A, behind the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, 
is the forest of Soignes. . 

As to the plain itself, we must imagine a vast unchulating country ; 
each wave commanding the next, and these undiayns Tising: to- 
wards Mont Saint Jean, are there bounded by the forest. 

Two hostile armies upon a field of battle are two wre tlers. Thetr 
arms are locked ; each seeks to throw the other, They grasp atevery 
aid: a thicket is a point of support; a comer ofa wallisa brace tor 
the shoulder; for lack of a few sheds to lean pon a restment loses 
its footing ; a depression in the plain, a movement of the sed, a cons 
venient cross path, a wood, a ravine, nay match the heebot this calas. 
sus which is called an army, and prevent hing frat falling. Ele who 
leaves the field is beaten. Hence, for the resyx matte chied, the teces- 
sity of examining the sniallest tuft af trees and appreentinge the 
slightest details of contour, 

Both generals had carefully studied the plained Mont Samat Jenn, 
now called the plain of Waterloo, Already in the preceding vear, 
Wellington, with the sagactty af prescienve, had escmeadh it oas a 
possible site for a great battle. On this eround and for this comtest 
Wellington had the favourable side, Napoleon the un fivenurable, 
The English army was above, the French army bela, 

To sketch here the appearance of Naye Hoop. of harsebsaek, ediass 
in hand, upon the heights of Rossomme, at divin on the Ith of 
June, 1815, would be almost supertluous, Before we potiet bina att, 
everybody has seen him. This cain profile under the litle chapeau 
of the school of Brienne, this green uniform, the white tacitinos eon 
cealing the stars on his breast, the overcoat mivcuitag The epaniets, 
the bit of red sash under the waistcoat, the leather hreeehys, the 
white horse with his housings of purple velvet with crevened N's 
and eagles on the corners, the Hessiin boats ever sik stochings, the 
silver spurs, the Marengo sword, this whole fornned Che fist Rony 
lives in all imaginations, applauded by half the world, reprodaited Tey 
the rest. 

That form has long heen fully Huminatedds it did Tawe a certain 
traditional obscurity through which most heroes pass, ard vehtich al- 
ways veils the truth for a longer or shorter tine; bit sew the Wise 
tory is luminous and complete. 

This light of history is pitiless ; it has this strange aad divine quitl- 
ity that, all luminous as it is, and precisely heeause ibs Tunanan:, it 
often casts a shadow just where we saw a radiaice po the sane man 
it makes two different phantoms, and the one attacks and punishes 
the other, and the darkness of the despot struggles with the splend- 
our of the captain, Hence results a truer measure in the tinal judg: 
ment of the nations, Babylon violated lessens Mexander) Retire en- 
slaved lessens Carsar; massacred Jerusalem lessens ‘Titus, Tyranny 
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follows the tyrant. It is woe to a man to leave behind him a shadew 
which has his form. 


Vv 
THE QUID OBSCURUM OF BATTLES 


Everysopy knows the first phase of this battle ; the difficult opening, 
uncertain, hesitating, threatening for both armies, but for the Eng- 
- lish still more than for the French. | 
It had rained all night ; the ground was softened by the shower: 
water lay here and there in the hollows of the plains as in basins; at 
' some points the wheels sank in to the axles; the horses’ girths 
dripped with liquid mud ; had not the wheat and rye spread down by | 
.that multitude of advancing carts filled the ruts and made a bed un- 
‘der the wheels, all movement, particularly in the valleys on the side 
of Papelotte, would have been impossible. 
The affair opened late; Napoleon, as we have explained, had a 
habit of holding all his artillery in hand like a pistol, aiming now at 
one point, anon at another point of the battle, and he desired to wait 
until the field-batteries could wheel and gallop freely ; for this the 
sun must come out and dry the ground. But the sun did not come 
out. He had not now the field of Austerlitz. When the first gun was 
fired, the English General Colville looked at his watch and noted 
that it was thirty-five minutes past eleven. | : 
:, .The battle commenced with fury, more fury perhaps than the 
emperor would have wished, by the left wing of the French at 
Hougomont. At the same time Napoleon attacked the centre by 
hurling the brigade of Quiot upon La Haie Sainte, and Ney pushed _ 
“the right wing of the French against the left wing of the English 
which restedupon Papelotte © ©... | 28 eet 
The attack upon Hougomont was partly.a feint ; to draw Welling-' 
‘ton that way, to make him incline to the left ; this was the plan. This. - 
plan would have succeeded, had not the four companies of the Eng- 
dish Guards, and the brave Belgians of Perponcher’s division, reso~ | 
dutely held the position, enabling Wellington, instead of massing __ 
his forces upon that point, to limit himself to reinforcing them only. 
; by four additional companies of guards, and a Brunswick battalion. |. 
‘o. The attack of the French right wing upon Papelotte was intended = 
. to overwhelm the English left, cut the Brussels road, bar the passage 
of the Prussians, should they come, to carry Mont Saint Jean, drive 
iback Wellington upon Hougomont, from thence upon Braine NAl- ~ 
sdeud,-from thence upon Hal; nothing is clearer. With the exception 
tof a few incidents, this attack succeeded, Papelotte was taken; La © 


20 ow ” : * ; 
iaaie Sainte was carried. | 
Poy) 
a 


ce Note a circumstance. There were in the English infantry, pare 
gigularly in Kempt’s brigade, many new recruits. ‘These young sold: 


e 
x 
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jers, before our formidable infantry, were heroic; their inexperi- 
ence bore itself boldly in the affair; they did especially good service 
as skirmishers; the soldier as a skirmisher, to some extent leit to 
. himself, becomes, so to speak, his own general : these recruits UX- 
hibited something of French invention and French fury. This raw 
infantry showed enthusiasm. That displeased WV eHineton, 
After the capture of J.a Haie Sainte, the hattle wavered, 
There is in this day from noon to four 0 clock, an obscure inter. 
val; the middle of this battle is almost mdistinet, and partakes of 


the thickness of the conflict. Twilight was gathering. You could. 


perceive vast fluctuations in this mist, a giddy mirage, implements 
of war now almost unknown, the flaming collacks, the waving sa- 
bretaches, the crossed shoulder-belts, the grenade cartmideu boxes, 
the dolmans of the hussars, the red boots with a thousand creases, 
the heavy shakos festooned with fringe, the almost block tnfintey 
of Brunswick united with the scarlet infantry of eiglind, the Eng. 
lish soldiers with great white circular pads on there sleeves fur epiaue 
lets, the Hanoverian light horse, with their oblong leather exp with 
copper bands and flowing plumes of red borse-bair, the Scotch with 
bare knees and plaids, the large white patters of our prenadiers: 
tableaux, not strategic lines, the need of Salvator Kosa, not of Gri 
beauval. 

A. certain amount of tempest always mingles with a duttle, Quid 
obscurun, quid diviment, ach histertan traces the poarticuhir tinea 
ment which pleases him in this hurly-burly, Whatever may be the 
combinations of the generals, the shock af armed niaises luis neal 
culable recoils in action, the two plans of the two lenders enter inte 
each other, and are disarranged by each other, Such a paint of the 
battle-field swallows up more combatants thin such another, as the 
more or less spongy soil drinks up water thrown upon it foster er 
slower, You are obliged te pour out more soldiers there than you 
thought. An unforeseen expenditure, The Hae af battle wives and 
twists like a thread; strearus of blood How regardless af lngies the 
fronts of the armies undulate; regiments catering or retiring make 
capes and gulfs; all these shoals are continually swaying back and 

forth before each other; where infantry was, artillery comes s where 
artillery was, cavalry rushes up; battalions are smaioke. ‘There was 
something there ; look for it; itis gone; the vistas are disphiced sthe 
soinbre folds advance and recoil; a kind of sepulchral wind pushes 
forwards, crowds back, swells ancl disperses these tragic multitudes, 
What is a hand to hand fight? an oscillation, A rigid niatheamatical 
plan tells the story of a minute, and not a day, ‘To paint a battle 
needs those mighty painters who have chaos in their touch, Reme 


brandt is better than Vandermeulen, Vandermeulen, exact at noon, 


lies at three o’clock, Geometry deceives: the hurricane alone is true. 


This is what gives Folard the right to contradict Polybius, We must. 


ww 
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add that there is always a certain moment when the battle dégener- 
ates into a combat, particularises itself, scatters into innumerable 
details, which, to borrow the expression of Napoleon himself, “be- 
long rather to the biography of the regiments than to the history of 
the army.” The historian, in this case, evidently has the right of 
abridgment. He can only seize upon the principal outlines of the 


struggle, and it is given to no narrator, however conscientious he 


may be, to fix absolutely the form of this horrible cloud which is 


called a bAttle. 


* This, which is true of all great armed encounters, is particularly 
applicable to Waterloo. 
‘However, in the afternoon, at a certain moment, the battle as- 
- . sumed precision. 


VI 
FOUR O'CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON 


Towarps four o’clock the situation of the English army was seri- 
‘ous. The Prinee of Orange commanded the centre, Hill the right 
wing, Picton the left wing. The Prince of Orange, desperate and 
intrepid, cried to the Hollando-Belgians : Nassau! Brunswick ! never 
retreat! Hill, exhausted, had fallen back upon Wellington. Picton 
was dead. At the very moment that the English had taken from the 
French the colours of the 105th of the line, the French had killed 
General Picton by a ball through the head. For Wellington the bat- 
tle had two points of support, Hougomont and La Hate Sainte; - 
Hougomont still held out, but was burning; La Haie Sainte had 
been taken. Of the German battalion which defended it, forty-two 
men only survived ; all the officers, except five, were dead or prison- _ 
ers. Three thousand combatants were massacred in that grange. A 
sergeant of the English Guards, the best boxer in England, reputed 
invulnerable by his comrades, had been killed by a little French 
drummer, Baring had been dislodged, Alten put to the sword. Sev- 
eral colours had been lost, one belonging to Alten’s division, and one 
to the Luneburg battalion, borne by a prince of the family of Deux- 
Ponts. The Scotch Grays were no more; Ponsonby’s heavy dra~ . 
goons had been cut to pieces. That valiant cavalry had given way be- — 
fore the lancers of Bro and the cuirassiers of Travers; of theit 
twelve hundred horses there rernained six hundred; of three lieuten- ~ 
ant-colonels, two lay on the ground, Hamilton wounded, Mather 
killed. Ponsonby had fallen, pierced with seven thrusts of a lance. 
iGordon was dead, Marsh was dead. Two divisions, the fifth and the 
sixth, were destroyed. 

‘ Hougomont yielding, La Haie Sainte taken, there was but one 
knot left, the centre. That still-held ; Wellington reinforced it. He » 
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called thither Hill who was at Merbe Draine, and Ctiasse wlis was 
at Braine l’Alleud: 

The centre of the English army, slightly: conceive, very detse and 
very compact, held a strong postition, Tt occupied the pluteau of 
Mont Saint Jean, with the willage hehind i andi in front the declivity 
which at that time was steep. At the rear if rested) on this strone 
stone-house, then an outlying property of Nivelles, which suertes the 
intersection of the roads, a sixteenth cenmury pile wo solid that the 
balls ricocheted against it without injuring it. \babout the plitengy 
the Itnglish had cut away the hedves here cal th Tice 
ures in the hawthorns, thrust the mouth ef a canon between tye 
branches, made loopholes in the thickets, Vheir artittes VOW OS Tam 
bush under the shrubbery. This punie Tuber, wedeutteddy: fair in 
war, which allows snares, was se well done that Taso, sent be the 
emperor at nine o'clock mi the mera fa teconiedtre thie eneares 
batteries, saw nothing of it, and returned titel Napoleo that thery 
was no obstacle, except the two barricades aeross tle Nivetles amd 
Genappe roads, It was the season when grain is at ifs henht * tpion 
the verge of the plateau, a battalion af Kenya's helsade, the USih 
armed with carbines, was Wing in the tall wheat, 

Thus supported and protected, the centre of the Adela Dutch 
army was well situated, | 
The danger of this position was the forest af Motos. Chen core 
hguous to the battle-field and separated! by the peapls ct Geseaess tad 
and Rottsfort. An army could teat retreat there witht bedi 
routed ; regiments would have beet dissolved Higediately, ante thy 

artillery would have heen Tost in the swamps, A retest, sccreatinne 
to the opinion of many military mien--comteted Jas thers ink 
true—would have been hye itier rent, _ | 7 

Wellington reinforced this centre by ome of Ch sats brbesates 
taken from the right wine, and cane of Mile: deca ne may an 
addition tu Clinton's division, Te his b eulish, ty Holvett's ruitia 
ments, to Mitchell's brigade, ta Miuasithaned’s pnacds hie ae - aes 
ports the infantry of Brunswick, the Nascar Soi eat: kK Gu 
segge's Hanoverians, and Ompteda's Gerniane, Tbe rte welt, as 
Charras says, tas bent back behind the contre. Au ences bette 
was faced with sand-haps at the place where gow stands what ds 
called “the Waterloo Museum,” Wellinwten hued fesiles. dna Laelp 
ee of the ground, Somerset's [rrse Cards, licen ae 
abs : a was the other half al that Pngclish cavalry, so juathy cele 

ated. Ponsonby dustrayed, somerset was left, 
are ae which, finished, would have been alnest a redeulht, 
was spose ehind a very lw gatden wall stile cuvete! wh 
finished ; they had not time to tucks Hf earth, This work wits not 

: HE TMe fo stockade it, | 


OVE DEE CLAY ps. 
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Wellington, anxious, but impassible, was on horseback, and re- 
-. mained there the whole day in the same attitude, a little in front of 
the old mill of Mont Saint Jean, which is still standing, uncer an 
elm which an Englishman, an enthusiastic vandal, has since bought 
_ for two hundred. francs, cut down and carried away. Wellington 
was frigidly heroic. The balls rained down, His aide-de-camp, Gor- 
don, had just fallen at his side. Lord Hill, showing him a bursting 
shell, said: My Lord, what are your instructions, and what orders 
do you leave us, 1f you allow yourself to be killed ?—To follow my 
| example, answered Wellington. To Clinton, he said laconically: 
_ Hold this spot to the last man. The day was clearly going badly. 
Wellington cried to his old companions of Talavera, Vittoria, and 
Salamanca: Boys! We must not be beat: what would they say of us 
an England ! 

About four o’clock, the English line staggered backwards. All at 
once only the artillery and the sharp-shooters were seen on the crest 
of the plateau, the rest disappeared; the regiments, driven by the 
shells and bullets of the French, fell back into the valley now crossed 

by the cow-path of the farm of Mont Saint Jean ; a retrograde move- 
~ ment took place, the battle front of the English was slipping away, 
Wellington gave ground. Beginning retreat ! cried Napoleon. 


VIT 
NAPOLEON IN GOOD HUMOUR 


_ Tre emperor, although sick and hurt in his saddle by a local afflic- 
tion, had never been in so goad humour as on that day. Since morn- 
‘ing, his impenetrable countenance had worn a smile. On the 18th 
of June, 1815, that profound soul masked in marhle,. shone ob- 
 scurely forth. The dark-browned man of Austerlitz was gay at Water- 
loo. Ghe greatest, when foredoomed, present these contradictions. 
Our joys are shaded. The perfect smile belongs to God alone. : 
Ridet Cesar, Pompeius flebit, said the legionaries of the Ful- 
tninatrix Legion, Pompey at this time was not to weep, but it is cer- 
‘tain that Cesar laughed, . | ae 
From the previous evening, and in the night, at one o’clock, ex- — 
-ploring on horseback, in the tempest.and the rain, with Bertrand, 
the hills near Rossomme, and gratified to see the long line of the 
English fires illuminating all the horizon from Frischemont to | 
Braine l’Alleud, it hac seemed to him that destiny, for which he had 
-tnade an appointment, for a certain day upon the field of Waterloo, 
‘was punctual; he stopped his horse, and remained some time mo- 
‘tionless, watching the lightning and listening to the thunder; and. 
this fatalist was heard to utter in the darkness these mysterious 
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words: “We are in accord.” Napodeon wc oes mad, They wer ng 
longer in accord, | | 

ile had not taken a moment's secporirrs Moca’ ed toa night 
had brought him anew joy. Pe passed een Poe Metco cee at the 
adv anced g euards, Stopping here anid Litera: fos Vpn ta tig page Lets, 


At half-past (wo, near the weedad Pleas cient oe ted Che teed 
of accolumn in march; he thotght for foeciensh foot Mel nctan 

was falling back. He said: fa weeny ie SOP tad EMG bo 
geet away. T shall take the six toonsand | Aspiras cee ae 
arrived at Ostend prison - He eh: ep treet e Ge Bad Peat oyena 
that animation of the dise margin ot t. SS Pee ae ge 


showed to the Grand Misediad the entices a tie graeme vd dan 
Jiu nN crving | Well, Berteaad, hte eae are SS a pera PoP 
the night af the Pithoat pune hie ra a eee Ne eet FO iS 
Englishman airs? os “ iyi Sl aia RE WOE ate pes 
doubled: it thundered while dhe + aa CLG Seah MA Pi 


At hhalt- “past threes 3 m the tu ryhsayt eho Fiber aa proton tatters 
sent out on a ree USMEALS set E bt: a sbhidpe ep ite et Lista Phoat tiie ra \ A 
making no movenwnt, . thay Woes MERE ae eraser | Petts te WN 

extinguished, The English army was ederp. Dera serena teat 
the earths there was to pepse wave at oh eA FHL TE Sel 
peasant was broth te oF De Ge Oe aie ee oe . ste bys 
guide toi rive at Engel cuwalis peetatds Ves tan’s bercede on 
its way to take eee at the wihaee of (aga, at Che eyes rate rate 
At five o'clock, two Beloit deserters greecgte Db far tbat thoy bad 
just left their regnuent, and that ther base Tish artis wae ery ae it 
battle. Soogmuch tie divtive fee baied Nateaees, § Usd nitih 
rather cul them it eae Pecan reput st fea, : 

In the morning, he alivbtesd in the nad, wpe aa tian bok nes us the 
corner of the rel frond Tantehie eye, bovd se bets fares Tadd ah Oth passe 
ant's char broueht front the Bao ed Rosato, at eboigs, wath 
a bunch of straw fora carpet, aud spread out npet the ts vole the 
plan of the battlefield, siting: te soulh F retry ede jue redone 

In consednenee tt the nitha’s rain, the verses nt pint ons, 
inired in the softened! reads, hind wot arrived at dwar: the soldiers 
had not slept, and were wet ant fastuge: bat for all rf aN Bape deat 
cried out jay fully to News Woe haga nine Pye ean ab Len, dred Ab 
cir rit 0" ‘rick the emperor's 8 break fast Wiad Day oagys big, Edee dacacd epee tee. 
sever) generals, While lreakiasting, owas telat, an at aay the 
night but one before, Wellington was ata ballin Paoroed. piven b 
the Duchess of Somerset cand Sonlt, rade soldier that hie was, fa 
his archbishop'’s face, suid: The hall § if ala ‘Phe cenperar irate 
with Ney, who said: Hcllington toill mat be so comple as to seat por 
your miatje sty, This was his tuanner usually, Me teas fed af soting, 
wives Fleury de Chahoulon, dis character af bottom war ap aval 
‘uemour, SaAVS Coonan pti wh de abounded in pleasaninics, afte av 
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' grotesque than witty, says Benjamin Constant. These gaieties of a 
giant are worthy of remembrance. He called his grenadiers “the 
growlers ;”’ he would pinch their ears and would pull their mous- 
taches. The emperor did nothing but play tricks on us; so one of’ 
«hem said. During the mysterious: voyage from the island of Elba 

“to France, on the 27th of February, in the open sea, the French 

 brig-of-war Zephyr having met the brig Inconstant, on which Na- 

. poleon was concealed, and having asked the Inconstant for news 

’ of Napoleon, the emperor, who still had on his hat the white and 
amaranth cockade, sprinkled with bees, adopted by him in the island 

of Elba, took the speaking-trumpet, with a laugh, and answered 

himself : the emperor is getting on finely. He who laughs in this way 
is on familiar terms with. events; Napoleon had several of these 
bursts of laughter during his Waterloo breakfast. After breakfast, 
for a quarter of an hour, he collected his thoughts ; then two gen-— 
erals were seated on the bundle of straw, pen in hand, and paper on 
knee, and the emperor dictated the order of battle. ae 
At nine o’clock, at the instant when the French army, drawn up 
and set in motion in five columns, was deployed, the divisions upon 
two lines, the artillery between the brigades, music at the head, play- 
ing marches, with the rolling of drums and the sounding of trum~ - 
-pets—mighty, vast, joyous,—a sea of casques, sabres, and bayonets 
inthe horizon, the emperor. excited, cried out, and repeated: “Mag- 
nificent ! magnificent !” | | a 
°. Between nine o’clock and half-past ten, the whole army, which 
seems incredible, had taken position, and was ranged in six lines, _ 
forming, to repeat the expression of the emperor, “the figure of six 
V’s.” A few moments after the formation of the line of battle, in 
the midst of this profound silence, like that at the commencement of 
a storm, which precedes the fight, seeing as they filed by the three . 
‘batteries of twelve pounders, detached by his orders from the three _ 
‘corps of D’Erlon, Reille, and Lobau, to commence the action by at-. 
tacking Mont Saint Jean at the intersection of the roads from Nivel- . 
‘les and Genappe, the emperor struck Haxo on the shoulder, saying: 

‘There are twenty-four pretty girls, General. % 

_,. Sure of the event, he encouraged with a smile, as they passed be-. . 

‘fore him, the company of sappers of the first corps, which he had _ 

designated to erect barricades in Mont Saint Jean, as soon as the 

village was carried. All this serenity was disturbed by but a wordof |. 
haughty pity ; on seeing, massed at his left, at a place where thereis _ 

‘to-day a great tomb, those wonderful Scotch Grays, with their — 

Sttperb horses, he said: “It is a pity.” Ae ee 

«Then he mounted his horse, rode forward from Rossomme, and 

‘hose for his point of view a narrow grassy ridge, at the right of 

ie road from Genappe to Brussels, which was ims second station =~ 

uring the battle. The third station, that of seven clock, between’... 
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La Belle Alliance and La Hale Sainte is terrole cit is a considerable 
hill which can still be seen, and behind which the cuard was massed 
in a depression of the plain, About this lill the balls rleocheted aver 
the paved road up to Napoleon. As at Prreune, he lindower fis head 
the whistling of balls and Dullets. There have Goen patherod, alms 
upon the spot pressed by his horse’s feet, erushert te: nts, ObT salire 
blades, and shapeless projectiles, eaten with rust. Sou 


| 
Pre vib stay, 
Some years ago, a sixty-pound shell wis dus: up there, stil donde, 
the fuse having broken olf even with the beri. Te was at this knst 
station that the emperor said te diis suide baeoste, a beetle peasant, 
frightened, tied to a lussar's saciile, train arom at every volley 
of grape, and trying to hide behind Napadeom: Ptolt foge or saute. 
ful. Vouwarll yet yourself shot ot tie boos. Pie wl rites thase fines 
has himself found in the loose slope at that tall by tevnine up the 
arth, the remains of a homb, distateyratedd hy toe rat et tartyendy 
years, ark] some old bits of tron which broke idee sider fwles ds his 
finger, 

The undulations of the diversely inclined plans, whieh were the 
theatre of the encounter of Napoleon waited Vetinetor, ate, sis every. 
body knows, no longer what they were on the Peto Pune, be§, 
In taking from that fatal held wherewith tensgie ts ticmussent, its 
real form was destroved s liistory diseenercte fqoo dancer ress HDUSS 
herself upon it. To glorify Gh it has heen distioured, Wellneroan, 
two years afterwards, on seetme Woiterboa, exetone ts Pao dapey 
changed my battle-field, Where taeda ts Che uteat peratabl ad carth 
surmounted by the hon, there wits a ride whoetly caik uci teavards 
the Nivelles road ina practicalde shape, but which, aleve the Gen 
appe road, was almost an escarpment, The clewatiogs ef this escarps 
ment may be measured today by the helt cd the tac creat lerdal 
mounds whieh embauk the tread fran Getceppe te Detects: te 
Iengelish tomb at the deft, the (ieratin teach st OR a 
French tomb, Por France that velole plain is acepulelve, Phasths ta 
thousands and thousands of daiids ca earth used tis the geod of a 
hundred and fifty feet bids and alalf amie ia eitemtt, the lated 
- Mont St. | a e acvessthhe hy 4 pena fee nde apie; vat tire haw vv the 
battle, especially on the side of Las blaie Sage, the Heetwity was 
steep and abrupt, Phe descent was there so precipitars thatthe Ean 
lish artillery did net see the farm below them at phe beottan cd tte vale 
ley, the centre of the combat, On the Ptliof Tene, ESS, the pate ded 
gullied out this steep descent still nave: the mud made the ascent 
still more diffeult: it was net merely biubovions, lsat ret getyally 
stuck in the mire, Along the crest of the phates ran a sert et ditch, 
which could not possiily have been suspected ben clistan edserver, 

What was this diteh? we will tell, Braine !Alleud isn village of 
Belgium, Ohain is another, These villages, both hidden hy the curve 
ing of the ground, are connected by a road about four suiles lang 
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which crosses an undulating plain, often burying itself in the hills 
like a furrow, so that at certain points it is a ravine. In 1815, as-now, 
this road cut the crest of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean between 
the two roads from Genappe and Nivelles; only, to-day it is on a 
level with the plain; whereas then it was sunk between high banks. 
It’s two slopes were taken away for the monumental mound. That 
road was and is still a trench for the greater part of its length; a 
- trench i some parts a dozen feet deep, the slopes of which are so 
steep as to slide down here and there, especially in winter, after 
showers. Accidents happen there. The ‘road was so narrow at the 
entrance of Braine l’Alleud that a traveller was once crushed by a 
waggon, as is attested by a stone cross standing near the cemetery, 
which gives the name of the dead, Monsieur Bernard Debrye, mer- 
chant of Brussels, and the date of the accident, February, 16372 It 
was so deep at the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, ‘that a peasant, Mat- 
thew Nicaise, had been crushed there in 1783 by the falling of the 
bank, as another stone cross attested; the top of this has disap- 
peared in the changes, but its overturned pedestal is still visible 
upon the sloping bank at the left of the road between La Haie | 
‘Sainte and the farm of Mont Saint Jean. | 
On the day of the battle, this sunken road, of which ndthiae gave 
warning, along the crest of Mont Saint Jean, a ditch at the summit 
_of the escarpment, a trench concealed by the around: was invisible, 
that is to say terrible. i 


VIII | | 
‘THE EMPEROR PUTS A QUESTION TO THE GUIDE LACOSTE 


On the morning of Waterloo then, Napoleon was satisfied. a 
_ He was right; the plan of battle which he had conceived, as we a 
have shown, was indeed admirable, 
After the battle was once commenced, its very diverse fortune, 
«the resistance of Hougomont, the tenacity of La Haie Sainte, Bau- | 
duin killed, Foy put hors de combat, the unexpected wall against 
which Soye’ s brigade was broken, the fatal blunder of Guilleminot | 
2 in having neither grenades nor powder, the Ee of the batteries, . 


~*" i The inscription is as follows: 


DOM . 
CY A ETE ECRASE — 
PAR MALHEUR 

SOUS UN CHARIOT 

MONSIEUR BERNARD . . 

DE .BRYE MARCHAND 
| A BRUXELLE LE (illegible) 

FEVRIER 1637 
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the fifteen pieces without escort ent an by tl vidoe iia deen eat of 


a road, the slight effect of the bombs that pedi wilice Che Paredes, 
burying themselves i in the sail softened tes the an wit arty see 
ceeding Wi mi ene volcanoes Gt tied, so peta a Pes : oH Wits 
changed into a splash, the uselessness of Pires detiete tect at ipon 
3raine PAlleud, all this ¢ aviey, GTheent sts tiie, att ‘. toyed, 
the English right wing hardly disturbed t thie ledt se Pag ate ryed, 


the strange mistake ot NY 1) TASNt, tistics Ada Nr ae the 
four divisions of the first rat ps, thie ee pe a ei ratihs 


ay ,Ry eo, 2 eci4 hod pegs 


and the front of two hundred mien cts: me ft ee eee 15 
grape, the frightful gaps made by the budh ree fa ee ak 
of connection between the attneling calucaes, © mown Palttory 
suddenly unmasked upon ther thank, re oe Pho noha 
Durutte entangled, Quiet repulsed, [deutersart Vea. fod Eioreules 
sprung from the f Tolytechnie School weat te - Te Mie atent 
when he was beating down with the lboves cdc oe the boop id pag 
Haie Sainte under the plunying fire of the bre bod fartocede Larring 
the turn of the road a (ren: Ripa tes Patiaeris, Matec bets CUW Steal, 
caught between infantry and CaN airy, shot hos atric s ben ehs day 
the wheat Held by Best cmd Peck, mitre bbe Poaschie, fos heayttery 
of sever pee es spthed, the Een we ad Mane Voetacse Td lene gap 
keeping [rixchement aid Siiobai ib epite et bone Geb tog 
colours of the lUath taken, the rod Pat eee 
siin Black Phassar, breatehtins fa the sci tf fae Here dopey nf 
three hindrecd ehasseurs scourge fhe comity bata cte VR ate get 
Manehenoit, the disiuietiny things thi a eecoanes foul sghh 
Grouchy’s det aN, the f firteen buncdread geen bie) ug bess th ae leauge 
in the orchard of Tlonpontnt, the chebteen bag fred pace robes ay 
still less time: aronmd La Eade Sainte. all thea coe: TAPE por 
ing dike battle clomds diefere Napodioy hof bars le carted! his 
countenaney, and fad net dariene fats duel epee bet nt eer 
tainty. Nae ean Wins deste tiie Pte hieoh Myc We t pills diy reavace 
made figure: by dieure the tedoane ack ised ef ote bal 2) the fore’ 
mattered Tittle ta: him, paaythe) they gaae thos tetats Viper: 
thowrh beeinaines went wredar he yi ded aheprced at ty brew he hee 
lieved himself master aid porsessenr ad fla eth he Lanes Hite 9 
Witt, believing: hinisely beverd comtugcene yc he toeated lestuay 
asc eqn) treats anequah Tle appesred toca ta Bute s then 
wanlkd’st not dire, 

Halt ight and half shidow, Napedeon felt hone! paotected in 
the right, and tended inthe wrong, He had, or hebeved thar he 
hy aud, ai CHTANLING hoe Ge qtitethit veleunasd SERN ke npaplicg | itty x cruise 
equivalent fo the amaent inviabanebilite, 

However, when one has Beresina, Leipsic and Pontainebleat be 
Hine! him, it seems as if hie might Aisprust W aterbon, AC gis sbeorusis 
frown is becoming visible int the depthe od the shy, 
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At the moment when Wellington drew back, Napoleon started up. 
He saw the plateau of Mont Saint Jean suddenly laid bare, and the 
front of the English army disappear. It rallied, but kept concealed. 
The emperor half rose in his stirrups. The flash of victory passed 
into his eyes. : 

Wellington hurled back on the forest of Soignes and destroyed; 
that was the final overthrow of England by France; it was Cressy, 
Poitiers, Malplaquet, and Ramillies avenged, The man of Marengo 
was wiping out Agincourt. 

The emperor then, contemplating this terrible turn of fortune, 
swept his glass for the last time over every point of the battle-field. 
His guard standing behind with grounded arms, looked up to him 
with a sort of religion. He was reflecting; he was examining the 
slopes, noting the ascents, scrutinising the tuft of trees, the square 
rye field, the footpath ; he seemed to count every bush. He looked 
for some time at the English barricades on the two roads, two large 
abattis of trees, that on the Genappe road above La Haie Sainte, 
armed with two cannon, which alone, of all the English artillery, 
bore upon the bottom of the field of battle, and that of the Nivelles 
road where glistened the Dutch bayonets of Chassé’s brigade. He 
noticed near that barricade the old chapel of Saint Nicholas, 
painted white, which is at the corner of the cross-road toward Braine 
VAlleud. He bent over and spoke in an under tone to the guide La- 
coste. The guide made a negative sign of the head, probably treach- | 
érous, 

The emperor rose up and reflected. Wellington had fallen back. 
It remained only to complete this repulse by a crushing charge. 

Napoleon, turning abruptly, sent off a courier at full speed to 
Paris to announce that the battle was won. . 

Napoleon was one of those geniuses who rule the thunder. 

He had found his thunderbolt. 

He ordered Milhaud’s cuirassiers to carry the plateau of Mont 
Saint Jean. | 


IX 
-THE UNLOOKED FOR 


Taey were three thousand five hundred. They formed a line of half 
a mile. They were gigantic men on colossal horses. There were - 
twenty-six squadrons, and they had behind them, as a support, the 
division of Lefebvre Desnouettes, the hundred and six gendarmes 
d’élite, the Chasseurs of the Guard, eleven hundred and ninety- 
seven men, and the Lancers of the Guard, eight hundred and 
.. eighty lances. They wore casques without plumes, and cuirasses of 

‘wrought iron, with horse pistols in their holsters, and long sabre- 
swords. In the morning, they had been the admiration of the whole 
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army, when at nine o’clock, wih trimpers sonnaing, mid all the 
bands playing, M’cillons au salid de Pempire, they cant, 1 heavy 
column, one of their batteries on ther Henk Che ithier at their cen- 
tre, and deployed in two ranks between the Cenappe t aed anil 
Frischemont, and took their position «1 battle ta fais pewertul see- 
ond line, so wisely made up by Napoleon, whieh, Viaviia at its ex- 
treme left the cuirassiers of Kellermann, and at Hs estreme right 
the cuirassiers of Milhaud, had, so te speck, two weet ot De 
 Aide-de-camp Bernard brought them the emperors arden, Ney 
drew his sword and placed himself at their bead. Pre enormous 
squadrons began to move. 

Then was seen a fearful sight. | 

All this cavalry, with subres drawn, banners woth: aad Trumpets 
sounding, formed in columm by clivinhot, deeertiaed Wo a even 
movement and as one man with the preetstom ed a feos) batter 
ing-ram opening a bresch: ~the lille baa Bede AW, sank inte 
that formidable depth where so niany mien bial byes Hayton, lin 
appeared in the smoke, then, Pindityy from tts Nanas ut wi toww ree 
appeared on the other side, sul compact stil sett toad. niocotte ine nit 
full trot, through a cloud of grape emptying ied Gper ton, the 
frightful acelivity of mad of the platean at Meat saat Teas, They 
rose, serious, menacing, Rupertanede jin the deter. eg the tats. 
ketry and artillery could be heard the sorbed thos coloesad Praip, 
Being in two divisions, they formed two cedure; Wathier’s dives 
sion had the right, Delord’s the lef. Progaadicarse dies wrk te 
taken for two iinmense Serpents af steed stretedurge theres vives tor» 
wards the crest of the plateau. That ran throuch the battle lhe a 
prodigy. | 

Nothing like it had been seen since the paling cd tle ycand: ree 
doubt at La Moseowa lia the heavy cavoore) Ababa woo deb there, 
but Ney was there, Tt seemed as cf this mass fod berese a martster, 
and had but a single mind. Bach squadvon amdiulated anel swelled 
like the ring of a polyp. They could be seed thooget the tie h senedve, 
as it was broken here and there. Tt was cere pclae dl ed viesepaes, 
cries, sabressa furious bounding of horses ateeti: Bor shan, aml 
the flourish of trumpets, a terrible ane dosaphioed toralh over all, 
the cuirasses, like the seales of a hydra. 

These recitals appear to belonp te anether aye. benef hiny Hee 
this vision appeared, doubtless, inthe ald Ctrpdiis epaes win be tell af 
Centaurs, antique hippanthroapws, thease tities with iaatian faces, and 
chests like horses, whose gaudlup sealed Clwiapus, hornble, novulner- 
able, sublime; at once gods and beasts, 

An add numerical comneidence, twenty-sis battaliuns were te ree 
ceive these twenty-six squadrons, Belated the crest of the pliteau, 
under caver of the masked battery, the aglish infantey, permed in 
thirteen sqtiares, two battalions te the same, anol ape te dines 
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sever. on the first, and six on the second—with musket to the 
shoulder, and eye upon their sights, waiting calm, silent, and im-— 
movable. They could not. see the cuirassiers, and the cuirrassers 
could not see them. They listened to the rising of this tide of men. 
They heard the increasing sound of three thousand horses, the alter- 
nate and measured striking of their hoofs at full trot, the rattling 
of the cuirasses, the clicking of the sabres, and a sort of ferce roar 
of the coming host. There was a moment of fearful silence, then, 
suddenly, a long line of raised arms brandishing sabres appeared 
above the crest, with casques, trumpets, and standards, and three 
thousand faces with grey moustaches, crying, Vive l’empereur! All 
this cavalry debouched on the plateau, and it was like the beginning 
of an earthquake. 

All at once, tragic to relate, at the left of the English, and on our 
right, the head of the column of cuirassiers reared with a frightful 
clamour. Arrived at the culminating point of the crest, unmanage- 
able, full of fury, and bent upon the extermination of the squares 
and cannons, the cuirassiers saw between themselves and the Eng-. 
lish a ditch, a grave. It was the sunken road of Ohain. 

It was a frightful moment. There was the ravine, unlooked for, 
yawning at the very feet of the horses, two fathoms deep between its 
double slope. The second rank pushed in the first, the third pushed 
in the second ; the horses reared, threw themselves over, fell upon 
their backs, and struggled with their feet in the air, piling up and 
overturning their riders ; no power to retreat ; the whole column was 
nothing but a projectile. The force acquired to crush the English 
crushed the French. The inexorable ravine could not yield until it 
was filled; riders and horses rolled in together pell-mell, grinding 
each other, making common flesh in this dreadful gulf, and when 
this grave was full of living men, the rest marched over them and ~ 
passed on. Almost a third of Dubois’ brigade sank into this abyss. 

Here the loss of the battle began. oe | 

_A local tradition, which evidently exaggerates, says that two 
thousand horses and fifteen hundred men were buried in the sunken 
road of Ohain. This undoubtedly comprises all the other bodies 
thrown into this ravine on the morrow after the battle. 

Napoleon, before ordering this charge of Milhaud’s cuirassiers, 
had examined the ground, but could not see this hollow road, which 
did not make even a wrinkle on the surface of the plateau. Warned, 
however, and put on his guard by the little white chapel which | 
marks its junction with the Nivelles road, he had, probably on the 
contingency of an obstacle, put a question to the guide Lacoste. 
‘The guide had answered no. It may almost be said that from this 
shake of a peasant’s head came the catastrophe of Napoleon. 

Still other fatalities must arise. oe 

Was it possible that Napoleon should win this battle? We answer 
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no. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Blacher? No. Be. 
cause of God. 

For Bonaparte to be conqueror at Waterlou was not in the law 
of the nineteenth century. Another series of facts were preparing in 
which Napoleon had no place. The ill-will of events had long been 
announced. 

It was time that this vast man should fall. 

The excessive weight of this man in hunin destiny disturbed the 
equilibrium. This individual counted, of himself alone, nore than 
the universe besides. These plethoras of all human vitality concen. 
trated ina single head, the world mounting to the brain of one man, 
would be fatal to civilisation if they shonld endure. The mument had 
come for incorruptible supreme equity to lank tucit, Probably the 
principles and elements upon which regular gravitutions ino the 
moral order as well as in the material depeml, besan te murmur, 
Reeking blood, overcrowded cemeteries, weepiag taothers these 
are formidable pleaders. When the earth ts sufiertng from a sur 
charge, there are mysterious moanings from the deeps which the 
heavens hear. 

Napoleon had been impeached before the Iatinite, and hits fall wag 
decreed. 

He vexed God. 

Waterloo is not a battle; it is the change af front of the universe, 


ee 
THE PLATEAU OF MONT SAINT JEAN 


At the same time with the ravine, the artilbay was unmasked, 

Sixty cannon and the thirteen squares thomlered) ated heshed inte 
the cuirassiers, The brave General Debord pave the nulitare salute 
to the [snglish battery, 

All the English flying artillery took position in the symares ata 
gallop. The cuirassiers had not even tine to breathe, The lisaster of 
the sunken road had decimated, but not disvranaged then, They 
were men who, diminished in number, grew greater in heart, 

Wathier’s colamm alone had suffered! (rem the diseter: Dee 
lord's, which Ney had sent obliquely to the lett, as if he hada pre- 
sentiment of the snare, arrived entire, 

The cuirassiers hurled themselves apn the English SOLES, 

At full gallop, with free rein, their sabres in thear teeth, and ther 
pistols in their hands, the attack beyan, 

There are méments in battle when the soul hurden« a mui even 
to changing the soldier into a statue, and all this flesh becomes 
oe The English battalions, desperately assailed, did sot yield 
ah inch. 7: 
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Then it was frightful. Ff 
- All sides of the English squares were attacked at once. A whirl- 
wind of frenzy enveloped them, This frigid infantry remained im- 
- passible. The first rank, with knee on the ground, received the 
cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot them down; behind 
the second rank, the cannoneers loaded their guns, the front of the 
square opened, made way for an eruption of. grape, and closed again. 
‘The cuirassiers answered by rushing upon them with crushing force. 
Their great horses reared, trampled upon the ranks, leaped over the 
bayonets and fell, gigantic, in the midst of these four living walls. 
_ The balls made gaps in the ranks of the cttirassiers, the cuirassiers 
- made breaches in the squares. Files of men disappeared, ground 
_ down beneath the horses’ feet. Bayonets were buried in the bellies 
_of these centaurs. Hence a monstrosity of wounds never perhaps 
~ geen elsewhere. The squares, consumed by this furious cavalry, 
closed up without wavering. Inexhaustible in grape, they kept up an 
‘explosion in the midst of their assailants. It was a monstrous sight. 

_ These squares were battalions no longer, they were craters; these 
' cuirassiers were cavajry no longer, they were a tempest. Each square 
_ was a volcano.attacked by a thunder-cloud ; the lava fought with the 
_ lightning. , 
‘The square on the extreme right, the most exposed of all, being _ 
in the open field, was almost annihilated at the first shock. It was — 
formed of the 75th regiment of Highlanders. The piper in the cen- 
tre, while the work of extermination was going on, profoundly. ob- 

‘vious of all about him, casting down his melancholy eye full of the 
“ shadows of forest and lakes, seated upon a drum, his bagpipe under 
‘his arm, was playing his mountain airs. These Scotchmen died think- 
sing of Ben Lothian, as the Greeks died remembering Argos. The 

sabre of a cuirassier, striking down the pibroch and the arm which .. 

bore it, caused the strain to cease by killing the player. — 
» The cuirassiers, relatively few in number, lessened by the catas- 
trophe of the ravine, had to contend with almost the whole of the. _ 
‘English army, but they multiplied themselves, each man became ~ 
equal to ten. Nevertheless some Hanoverian battalions: fell back. 
‘Wellington saw it and remembered his cavalry. Had Napoleon, at 
that very moment, remembered his infantry, he would have won the 
battle. This forgetfulness was his great fatal blunder, = 


Suddenly the assailing cuirassiers perceived that they were as- .. - 


sailed. The English cavalry was upon their back. Before them the — 
‘squares, behind them Somerset; Somerset, witlf the fourteen hun- 
dred dragoon guards. Somerset had on his right Dornberg with his . 
%German light-horse, and on his left Trip, with the Belgian carbi- 
‘weers. The cuirassiers, attacked front, flank, and rear, by infantry _ 
‘and cavalry, were compelled to face in all directions. What was that 

to them ? They were a whirlwind, Their valour became unspeakable. 


is 


ie 
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Besides, they had behind them the ever thundering artillery, All 
that was necessary in order to wound such men in the back. One of 
their cuirasses, with a hole in the left shoulder-plate made by a 
musket ball, is in, the collection of the Waterloo Museum, 

With such Frenchmen only such Inglishmen could cope, 

It was no longer a conflict, it wasa darkness, a fury, i give V vortex 
of souls and courage, a hurricane of sword-flashes. [nan instant the 
fourteen hundred horse guards were but eight fiandred; Fuller, 
their lieutenant, fell dead. Ney rushed up with the lancers and chas« 
seurs of Lefebvre-Desnouettes. The plateau of Mont Saint Jean was 
taken, retaken, taken again, The cuirassiers left the cavalry to re. 
turn to the infantry, or more correctly, all this terriffe multitude 
wrestled with each other without letting go their hold, Phe SHAPES 
still held. There were twelve assaults. Nev had four borses killed 
under him, Half of the cuirassiers lay on the plateau. This strugele 
lasted two hours. 

The English army was terribly shaken. There is no doubt, if they 
had not been crippled in their first shock by the disaster of the 
sunken road, the cuirassiers would have overwhelmed the contre, 
and decided the victory, This wonderful cavalty astounded Clinton, 
who had seen Talavera and Badajos, Welliiton, though three. 

fourths conquered, was struek with herole adinitation. Pe satdlina 
low voice: “splendid !” 

‘The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares out af Chirteen, took of 
spiked sixty pieces of cannon, and took from the Fagdied rennents 
six colours, which three cuirassiers and three chasseurs af the onrd 

Farmiaf Lat Belle Alinanee, 

The situation of Wellington was growin worse. ‘This «t rare 
battle was like a duet between two wenndedd infariites whe, while 
yet fighting and resisting, lose all their blomd Which ca the twa 
shall fall first? 

The strugele of the plateau continue, 

How far did the cuirassiers penetrate? Neweean tell. Cie thing 
is certain: the day after the battle, a euirassier and his hotee were 
found dead under the frame of the havesmales oat Vand saat lean, 
at the point where the four roads frei Nivelles, ¢ wrapper, La 
Hulpe, and Brussels meet. This horseman hid puereecl thie Poqadish 
lines. One of the men whe tank away the bvely sell fives at Ment 
saint Jean, His name is Dehaze; he was then eiphitern yvecurs ole, 

Wellington felt that he was piving was, The crisis was upon 
im. : 

re 4 4 ' Fe ; 

Che CULPASSIETS had rest succeeded, nt this sense, that the centre 
was not broken, All holding the platena, nobody hebl in, amd in fact 
it remained for the most part with the English, Wellingtea held the 
village and the crowning plain; Nev hell only the crest amd the 
slone. On both sides they seemted rootect jn this { wnebral soil, 
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But the enfeeblement of the English appeared irremediable. The 
hemorrhage of this army was horrible. Kempt, on the left wing, 
_ called for reinforcements, “7m possible,” answered Wellington ;: “ze 
must die on the spot we now occupy.” Almost at the same moment 
—singular coincidence which depicts the exhaustion of both armies 
—Ney sent to Napoleon for infantry, and Napoleon exclaimed: 
“Infantry! where does he expect me io take them! Does he expect 
me to make them?” | 
_ _ However, the English army was farthest gone. The furious on- 
_ Slaughts of these great squadrons with iron Cuirasses and steel 
: breastplates had ground up the infantry. A few men about a flag 
-marked the place of a regiment ; battalions were now commanded 
_ by captains or lieutenants. Alten’s division, already so cut up at 
La Haie Sainte, was almost destroyed; the intrepid Belgians of 
Van Kluze’s brigade strewed the rye field along the Nivelles road; 
_ there were hardly any left of those Dutch grenadiers who, in 181 1, 
_ Joined to our ranks in Spain, fought against Wellington, and who, 
in 1815, rallied on the English side, fought against Napoleon. The 
~ loss in officers was heavy. Lord Uxbridge, who buried his leg next 
‘day, had a knee fractured. If, on the side of the French, in this 
struggle of the cuirassiers, Delord, l’Feritier, Colbert, Dnop, Trav- 
ers, and Blancard were hors de combat, on the side of the English, 
Alten was wounded, Barne was wounded, Delancey was killed, 
Van Meeren was killed, Ompteda was killed, the entire staff of 
+ Wellington was decimated, and England had the worst share in this 
balance of blood. The second regiment of foot guards had lost five 
lieutenant-colonels, four captains, and three ensigns; the first 
battalion of the thirtieth infantry had lost twenty-four officers and 
one hundred and twelve soldiers: the seventy-ninth Highlanders _ 
had twenty-four officers wounded, eighteen officers killed, and four 
hundred and fifty soldiers slain. Cumberland’s Hanoverian hussars, — 
.an entire regiment, having at its head Colonel Hacke, who was 
-afterwards coliriennraded: and broken, had drawn rein before the 
fight, and were in flight in the Forest of Soignes, Spreading the 
‘panic as far as Brussels, Carts, ammunition-wagons, baggage-wag- 
‘gons, ambulances full of wounded, seeing the French gain ground, 
and approach the forest, fled precipitately; the Dutch, sabred by | 
the French cavalry, cried murder! From Vert-Coucou to Groenen- 
dael, for a distance of nearly six miles in the direction towards — 
‘Brussels, the roads, according to the testimony of witnesses still 
alive, were choked with fugitives. This panic was such that it 
@eached the Prince of Condé at Malines, and Louis XVIII. at 
‘Ghent. With the exception of the small reserve drawn tip in echelon 
Hehind the hospital established at the farm of Mont Saint Jean, 
and the brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur on the flank of the left — 
g¢ime, Wellington’s cavalry was exhausted, A number of batteries 
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lay dismounted. These facts are confessed by Stborne j and Pringle, 
exaggerating the disaster, says even that the Anglo-Dutch army was 
reduced to thirty-four thousand men, The fron Duke remained 
calm, but his lips were pale. The Austrian Commissary, Vincent, 
the Spanish Commissary, Olava, present af the hate in the English 
staff, thought the duke was beyond hope, At tive o’clork Welling. 
ton drew out his watch, and was heard te murniur Chese sombre 
words: Bliicher, or night! 

It was about this time that a distant line of havonets glistened 
on the heights beyond Frischemuont. 

Hlere is the turning-point in this colossal dria, 


SI 
SAD GUIDE FOR NAPOLEON > GOOD GREE bok Tha 


We understand the hitter mistake of Napoleon: Grouchy hoped for, 
Bliicher arriving; death instead of Tite, | 

Destiny has such turnings. Awaiting the workd’s throne, Sain 
Helena became visible. 

If the little cowboy, whe acted as guide ty Bulow, Bldcher’s 
lieutenant, had advised hint te debutch tram the forest above 
Frischemont rather than below Pinneheneit, the sisrpine of the nine. 
teenth century would perhaps have heen different, Napoleon would 
have won the battle of Waterloo. By any ether road than below. 
Planchenoit, the Prussian army would have breueht wp at a ravine 
impassable for artillery, and Bulow would not have arrived, 
Now, an hour of delay, as the Prussian general Mutihoy declares, 

and Blitcher would not have found Wellington in positions “the 
battle was lost.” 

— It was time, we have seen, that Bulow shoanld arrive, He had 
bivouacked at Dion le Mont, and started on at dawn. Hut the roads 
were impracticable, and his division stuck in the dire, ‘The cannon 
sank to the hubs in the ruts. Furthermore, he howl te cross the Dyle 
ou the narrow bridge of Wavre; the street leading te the ridge. 
had been fired by the French; the eaissous and artillery wagyons,, 
being unable to pass between two rows of burning hruses, had to 
wait till the fire was extinguished. It was noon before Hulow could 
reach Chapelle Saint Lambert, 

Had the action commenced two hours earlier, it weuld have beeo 
finished at four o'clock, and Blicher would have fallen ppon a 
freld already won by Napoleon, Such are these immense chances, 
proportioned to an infinity, which we cannot grasp, 

As early as mid-day, the emperior, first of all, with his field glass, 
perceived in the extreme horizon something which fixed his atten 
tion. He said: “I see yonder a cloud which appears to me to be- 
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troops.” Then he asked the Duke of Dalmatia: “Soult, what do. 
you see towards Chapelle Saint Lambert?’ The marshal, turning 
his glass that way, answered: “Four or five thousand men, sire. 
Grouchy, of course.” Meanwhile it remained motionless in the haze. 
The glasses of the whole staff studied “the cloud” pointed out. by 
‘the emperor, Some said: “They are columns halting.” The most 
said: “It is trees.’ The fact is, that the cloud did not stir. The em- 
_ -peror detached Domon’s division of light cavalry to reconnoitre 
- this obscure point. 

Bulow, in fact, had not moved. His vanguard was very weak, 
_ and could do nothing. He had to wait for the bulk of his corps 

d’'armée, and he was ordered to concentrate his force before enter- 
ing into line; but at five o’clock, seeing Wellington’s peril, Blicher 
ordered Bulow to attack, and uttered these remarkable words: “We 
must give the English army a breathing spell.” 

Soon after the divisions of Losthin, Hiller, Hacke, and Ryssel 
deployed in front of Lobau’s corps, the cavalry of Prince William 
of Prussia debouched from the wood of Paris, Planchenoit was im 
- flames, and the Prussian balls began to rain down éven in the ranks 
of the guard in reserve behind Napoleon. , 


XII 
THE GUARD 


Tue rest is known; the irruption of a third army, the battle thrown 
“out of joint, eighty-six pieces of artillery suddenly thundering 
forth, Pirch the First coming up with Bulow, Ziethen’s cavalry led 
by Blacher in person, the French crowded back, Marcognet swept 
from the plateau of Ohain, Durutte dislodged from Papelotte, 
Donzelot and Quiot recoiling, Lobau taken en echarpe, a new battle 
falling at night-fall upon our dismantled regiments, the whole 
‘English line assuming the offensive and pushed forward, the gigan- 
tic gap made in the French army, the English grape and the Prus- 
sian grape lending mutual aid, extermination, disaster in front, 
disaster in flank, the guard entering into line amid this terrible 

crumbling. | a 
» Feeling that they were going to their death, they cried out: 
Vive VEmpereur! There is nothing. more touching in history than 
‘fhis death-agony bursting forth in acclamations, i. ora 
‘ss The sky had. been overcast all day. All at once, at this very mo- 
‘ment—it was eight o’clock at night—the clouds in the horizon — 
roke, and through the elms on the Nivelles road streamed the 
Iginister red light of the setting sun. The rising sun shone upon 
" Each battalion of the guard, for this final effort, was. commanded 


ees 
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by a general. Friant, Michel, Roguet, Ilarlet, Mallet, Poret de 
Morvan, were there. When the tall caps of the grenadiers of the 
guard with their large cagle plates appeared, svinmetrieal, drawn 
up in line, calm, in the smoke of that conflict, the enemy felt respect 
for France; they thought they saw twenty victories entering upon 
the field of battle, with wings extended, and those who were con- 
querors, thinking themselves conquered, recoiled: but Wellington 
cried: “Up, guards, and at them!” Vhe red regiment of English 
guards, lying behind the hedges, rose up, a shower ot grape riddled 
the tricoloured flag fluttering about our eagles, all hurled them. 
selves forward, and the final carnage began, The fusperial Guard 
felt the army slipping away around them in the gloom, and the 
vast overthrow of the rout; they heard the samce que peut! which 
had replaced the eee [/ompereur! and, with dicht behind them, 
they held on their course, battered more and more and dying faster 
and faster at every step. There were no weak souls or cowards 
there. The privates of that band were as herote as their cenerals, 
Not a man flinched from the suicide. 

Ney, desperafe, great in all the grandeur of accepted death, 
bared himself to every blow in this tempest. He had bis horse killed 
under him. Reeking with sweat, fire in his eves, froth upon his lps, 
his uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets batt cat away by the 
sabre stroke of a horse-guard, his badge of the grand eagle plereed 
by a ball, bloody, covered with mud, inagnifivent, a broken sword 
in his hand, he said: “Come and sec how a atarsical J france dies 
upon the field of battle!” Gutin vain, he did not die, Tle was hag 
gard and exasperated. He flung this question at Drouer .Erlon. 
“What! are you not going to die?” We erted ont inthe mirba af all 
this artillery which was mowing down a luedfalot mien: ly there 
nothing, then, forme? Ohl] would thatall these Panubixh halls were 
ae - my body!” Unhappy man f thou wast reserved for French 

ullets ! 


NUT 
THE CATASTROPICE 


Tue route behind the guard was dismal. 

The army fell back rapidly from all sides at once, from Tlongos 
mont, from La Haie Sainte, from Papelotte, from: Mancheneit. The 
ery: Treachery! was followed by the ery: Saure pee pou’ A dis 

anding army is a thaw. The whole bends, cravks, snaps, floats, 


rolls, falls, crashes, hurries, plunues. Mysterious disintegration, Ney 


borrows a horse, leaps upon him, and without hat, cravat, or sword, 
plants himself in the Brussels road, arresting at once the English 
and the French, He endeavours to hold the army, he calls them 
back, he reproaches them, he grapples with the rout, He is swept 
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~.away. The soldiers flee from him, crying: Vive Marshal Ney! — 
_ Durutte’s two regiments come and go, frightened, and tossed be« 
tween the sabres of the Uhlans and the fire of the brigades of 

‘Kempt, Best, Pack, and Rylandt; rout is the worst of all conflicts; 
friends slay each other in their flight; squadrons and battalions are 
crushed and dispersed against each other, enormous foam of the 


- battle. Lobau at one extremity, like Reille, at the other, is rolled 


_ away in the flood. In vain does N apoleon make walls with the re- 


-. mains of the guard ; in vain does he expend his reserve squadron in 


a last effort. Quiot gives way before Vivian, Kellermann before 
_ Vandeleur, Lobau before Bulow, Moraud before Pirch, Domon 
and Lubervic before Prince William of Prussia. Guyot, who had 
led the emperor’s squadrons to the charge, falls under the feet of 
the English horse. Napoleon gallops along the fugitives, harangues 
’ them, urges, threatens, entreats. The mouths, which in the morning 
_ Were crying vive l’Empereur, are now agape; he is hardly recog- 

nised. The Prussian cavalry, just come up, spring forward, fling 
themselves upon the enemy, sabre, cut, hack, kill, exterminate, — 

. Teams rush off, the guns are left to the care of themselves: the 

soldiers of the train unhitch the caissons and take the horses to 
_ escape; waggons upset, with their four wheels in the air, block up 
_ the road, and are accessories of massacre. They crush and they 
crowd ; they trample upon the living and the dead. Arms are broken. 
. A multitude fills roads, paths, bridges, plains, hilis, valleys, woods, 
. choked up by this flight of forty thousand men. Cries, despair, knap- 
-Sacks and muskets cast.into the rye, passage forced at the point of © 
the sword ; no more comrades, no more officers, no more generals; 
 Iinexpressible dismay. Ziethen sabring France at his ease. Lions be~ 

~come kids. Such was this flight. , a 
. At Genappe there was an effort to turn back, to form a line, to 
_ make a stand. Lobau rallied three hundred men. The entrance to _ 
the village was barricaded, but at the first volley of Prussian grape, 
all took to flight again, and Lobau was captured. The marks of that- 
volley of grape are still to be seen upon the old gable of a brick 
ruin at the right of the road, a short distance before entering 
Genappe. The Prussians rushed into Genappe, furious, doubtless,- 
at having conquered so little. The pursuit was monstrous. Blicher 
gave orders to kill all, Roguet had set this sad example by threaten- 
ing with death every French grenadier who should bring him a_ 
Prussian prisoner. Bliicher surpassed Roguet. The general of the » 
Young Guard, Duhesme, caught at the door.of a tavern in Genappe, 
gave up his sword to a Hussar of Death, who took the sword and _ 
killed the prisoner. The victory was completed by the assassination - 
of the vanquished. Let us punish, since we are history : old Bliicher 
disgraced himself. This ferocity filled the disaster to the brim. The... 
Gesperate rout passed through Genappe, passed through Quatre 
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Bras, passed through Sombreite, passed through I’rasnes, passed 
through Thuin, passed through Charleroi, and stopped only at the 
frontier. Alas! who now was flying in such wise? The Grand 
Army. . . 

This madness, this terror, this falling to ruins of the highest 
bravery which ever astonished history, can that be without cause? 
No. The shadow of an enormous right hand rests on Waterloo, Te 
is. the day of Destiny. A power above man controlled that day, 
Hence, the loss of mind in dismay; hence, all these great souls 
yielding up their swords. Those who had conquered urepe fell to 
the ground, having nothing mare to say or to do, fecling a terrible 
presence in the darkness, Hoe cratin futis. That day, the perspective 
of the human race changed. Waterloo is the hinge of the nine- 
teenth. century. This disappearance of the great nian wis neces 
sary for the advent of the great century, One, to whom there is no 
reply, took it in charge. The panic of heroes is explatnend, In the 
battle of Waterloo, there is more than a cloud, there is a meteur, 
God passed over it. . 

In the gathering night, on a field near Genappe, Bernard and 
Bertrand seized by a flap of his coat and stepped a hagyard, 
thoughtful, gloomy man, who, dragged thus far hy the current of 
the raut, had dismounted, passed the bridle of his horse under his 
arm, and, with bewildered eye, was returning alone towards Wa- 
terloo. It was Napoleon endeavouring to advance again, mighty 
sommambulist of a vanished dreann. 


* 


AIV 
THE LAST SQUARE 


A Few squares of the guard, immovable in the flaw of the rout as 
rocks in running water, held out until night. Night approaching, and 
death also, they waited this double shadow, andl yielded unfaltering, 
to its embrace, Each regiment, isolated fram the ethers, and having 
no further communication with the army, whieh was broken in all 
directions, was dying alone. They had taken pesition, frr this last 
- struggle, some upon the heights of Rossonune, athers in dhe plain of 
Mont Saint Jean, There, abandoned, conquered, terrille, these 
sombre squares suffered formidable martyrdom. Ulm, Wagram, 
Jena, Friedland, were dying in them, 

At dusk, towards nine o'clock in the evening, at the foot of the 
plateau of Mont Saint Jean, there remained but one, In this fatal 
valley, at the hottom of that slope which had been climbed hy the 
cuitassiers, inundated now by the English masses, under the con- 
verging fire of the victorious artillery of the enemy, undera fright: 
ful storm of projectiles, this square fought on. It was commanded _ 
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‘by an obscure officer whose name was Cambronne. At every ‘dis- 
charge, the square grew less, but returned the fire. It replied to 
grape by bullets, narrowing in its four walls continually. Afar off 
the fugitives, stopping for a moment out of breath, heard in the 
darkness this dismal thunder decreasing. | 
When this legion was reduced to a handful, when their flag was | 
reduced to a shred, when their muskets, exhausted of ammunition, 
were reduced to nothing but clubs, when the pile of corpses was 
‘larger than the group of the living, there spread among the con- 
querors a sort of sacred terror about these sublime martyrs, and 
the English artillery, stopping to take breath, was silent. It was 4 
kind of respite. These combatants had about them, as it were, a_ 
swarm of spectres, the outlines of men. on horseback, the black 
_ profile of the cannons, the white sky seen through the wheels and | 
the gun-carriages; the colossal death’s head which heroes always 


> gee in the smoke of the battle was advancing upon them, and glar- 


ing at them. They could hear in the gloom of the twilight the load- 
- ing of the pieces, the lighted matches like tigers’ eyes in the pight | 
made a circle about their heads; all the linstocks of the English 
batteries approached the guns, when, touched by their heroism, — 
holding the death-moment suspended over these men, an English 
general, Colville, according to some, Maitland, according to others, 
cried to them: “Brave Frenchman, surrender!’ Cambronne amn- 
swered: “Merde!” - : 


XV 
CAMBRONNE | 7 
Out of respect to the French reader, the finest word, perhaps, that 


a Frenchman ever uttered cannot be repeated to him. We are pro- = 


lehis base for the future lion, to fling down this reply at the rain of 


err 


fhe previous night, at the treacherous. wall. of Hougomont, at the 
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sunken road of Ohain, at the delay of Grouchy, at te arrival of 
Blicher, to be ironical in the sepulchre, to act so as to remain up- 
right after one shall have fallen, to drown in two syllables the 
European coalition, to offer to kings there privities already known 
to the Caesars, to make the last of words the first, by associating it 
with the glory of France, to close Waterluo tnsclentiy by a Mardi 
Gras, to complete Leonidas by Rabelais, to sum up this victory ina 
supreme word which cannot be pronounced, to lose the held, and to 
reserve history, after this carnage to have the laugh on his side, 
is immense. 

It is an insult to the thunderbolt. That attuns the grandeur of 
vEschylus. | | 

This word of Cambronne’s gives the eect of a Fracture. Tt is 
the breaking of a heart by scorn; it isan averplus af eeny in @x- 
plosion, Who conquered? Wellington? No. Without Blacher he 
would have been lost. Dlicher? Now Tf Wellington haa net com- 
menced, Blticher could not have finished. This Cambronne, this 
passer at the last hour, this unknown soldier, this infinitesimal of 
war, feels that there is there a he in a catastrophe, doubly bitter: 
and at the moment when he ts bursting with race, he ts atfered this 
mockery—life? How can he restrain himself? They are there, all 
the kings of Iurope, the fortunate generals, the thundering Juves, 
they have a hundred thousand victorious sobliers, and behind the 
hundred thousand, a million; their guas, with matches Hubted, are 
agape; they have the Imperial Guard and the Cirand Army under 
their feet; they have crushed Napoleon, and Cambronne only re- 
mains; there is none but this worm of the earth to protest, He will 
protest. Then he seeks for a word as one seeks for a sword, He 
froths at the mouth, and this froth is the word. Before this mean 
and monstrous victory, Lefore this victory without victors, this 
desperate man straightens himself up, he suffers its enormity, but 
he establishes its nothingness ; and he dees more that spl upon ity 
and overwhelmed in numbers and material streneth he finds in the 
soul an expression—ordure. We repeat il, to say that, to da that, to 
find that, is to be the conqueror. 

The soul of great days entered into this unknown man at that 
moment of death, Cambronne finds the word of Waterloo, as 
Rouget de Isle finds the Marseillaise, through a superior inspira 
tion, An effluence from the divine afllatus detaches itself, and 
passes over these men, and they tremble, and the one sings the | 
supreme song, and the other utters the terrible crv, This word of 
titanic scorn Cambronne throws down not merely to Europe, in 
the name of the ISmpire, that would be but little: he throws it down 
to the past, in the name of the Revolution. It is heard, and men 
recognize in Cambronne the ald soul of the giants, [t seems as if it 


a 


were a speech of Danton. or a roar of Kieher, 
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To this word of Cambronne, the English voice replied: “Fire!” ~ 
_ the batteries flamed, the hill trembled, from all those brazen throats. 
- went forth a final vomiting of grape, terrific; a vast smoke, dusky 
white in the light of the rising moon, rolled out, and when the 
smoke was dissipated, there was nothing left. That formidable 
remnant was annihilated; the guard was dead. The four walls of 
the living redoubt had fallen, hardly could a quivering be distin- ~ 
guished here and there among the corpses; and thus the French 
legions, grander than the Roman legions, expired dt Mont Saint 
Jean on ground soaked in rain and blood, in the sombre wheat-fields, 
at the spot where now, at four o’clock in the morning, whistling, 
and gaily whipping up his horse, Joseph passes, who drives the 
mail from Nivelles. | 7 


XVI | 
sJUOT.LIBRAS IN DUCE? 


THE battle of Waterloo is an enigma. It is as obscure to those who 
won it as to him who lost it. To Napoleon it is a panic;+ Bliicher _ 
sees in it only fire; Wellington comprehends nothing of it. Look 

at the reports. The bulletins are confused, the commentaries are 
foggy. The former stamner, the latter falter. Jomini separates the 
battle of Waterloo into four periods; Muffling divides it into three. © 
tides of fortune; Charras alone, though upon some points our 
appreciation differs from his, has seized with his keen glance the 
characteristic lineaments of that catastrophe of human genius 
struggling with divine destiny. All the other historians are blinded 


_ by the glare, and are groping about in that blindness. A day of light-. — 
~nings, indeed, the downfall of the military monarchy, which, to the’ ~ 


great amazement of kings, has dragged with it all kingdoms, the © 
fall of force, the overthrow of war. | ee 
In this event, bearing the impress of superhuman necessity, man’s - 
partis nothing, a Pe Seo 
Does taking away Waterloo from Wellington and from Blucher, . 
detract anything from England and Germany? No. Neither illustri- 
ous England nor august Germany is in question in the problem of 
Waterloo, Thank heaven, nations are great aside from the dismal 
chances of the sword. Neither Germany, nor England, nor France, 
is held in a scabbard. At this day when Waterloo is only a clicking — 
of sabres, above Bliicher, Germany has Goethe, and above Welling- 
ton, England has Byron. A vast uprising of ideas is.peculiar to. our 
century, and in this aurora England and Germany havea magnifi-: 
cent share, They are majestic because they think. The higher plane. 
1A battle ended, a day finished, false measures: repaired, greater. suc- 
cesses assuréd for the. ey, all, was. lest by. moment .of panic.”—— 


(Napoleon, Dictations at St, Helena) ” 


pas 
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which they bring to civilisation is intrinsic to them; it comes from 
themselves, and not from an accident. The advancement Which 
they have made in the nineteenth century does not spring from 
Waterloo. It is only barbarous nations who have a sudden growth 
after a victory. It is the fleeting vanity of the streamlet swelled by 
the storm. Civilised nations, especially in cur times, are not exalted 
nor abased by the good or bad fortune of a captain. Their specific 
gravity in the human race results from something tore than a com- 
bat. Their honour, thank God, their dignity, their hyeht, their venius, 
are not numbers that heroes and conquerors, those gamblers, can 
cast into the lottery of battles. Oftentimes a battle lost is progress 
attained. Less glory, more liberty. The drum is silent, reason speaks, 
It is the game at which he who loses, gains, Let us speak, then, 
coolly of Waterloo on both sides, Let us render unto Fortune the 
things that are Iortune’s, and unto God the things that are Ciud’s 
What is Waterloo? A victory? No, A prize. 

A prize won by Europe, paid by France. 

It was not much to put a hon there. 

Waterloo moreover is the strangest encounter in history. Napol- 
eon and Wellington: they are not enemies, they are opposites, Never 
has God, who takes pleasure tn antitheses, made a more striking 
contrast and a more extraordinary inceting. Onone side, precision, 
foresight, geometry, prudence, retreat assured, reserves econo 
mised, obstinate composure, imperturbable method, strategy. to 
profit by the ground, tacties to balance battalions, carnage drawn 
to the line, war directed watch in hand, nothing left voluntarily to 
Intuition, inspiration, a military marvel, a superhuniin instinct: a 
chance, ancient classic courage, absolute correctness som the other, 
Hashing glance, a mysterious something which gases like the eayle 
and strikes like the thunderbolt, prodigious art in disdatuful im- 
petuosity, all the mysteries of a deep seul, Intiniaey with Destiny: 
river, plain, forest, hill, commanded, and in same sort fureed to 
obey, the despot going even so far as te t vrannise aver the brttle- 
held; faith in a star joined to strategic science, Increastie it, but 
disturbing it, Wellington was the Barréme of war, Napoleon was 
its Michael Angelo, and this time genius was wanciished by esi 
lation. 

On both sides they were expecting somebody, It was the exaet 
calculator who succeeded. Napolean expected Groughy : he did not 
come. Wellington expected Blacher: he came, 

Wellington is classic war taking her reverie, Bonaparte, in his 
dawn, had met her in Italy, and defeated her superhly, The old owl 
fled before the young vulture, Ancient tacties hid heen net only 
thunderstruck, but had received mortal offence? What was this 
Corsican of twenty-six? What meant this brilliant novice wha, 


* 
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» having everything against-him, nothing for him, with no provisions, 
no munitions, no cannon, no shoes, almost without an army, witha 
handful of men against multitudes, rushed upon allied Europe, 
and absurdly gained victories that were impossible? Whence came 
.*this thundering madman who, almost without taking breath, and 
with the same set of the combatants in hand, pulverised one after 
_ the other the five armies of the Emperor of Germany, overthrow- 
' ing Beaulieu upon Alvinzi, Wurmser upon-Beaulieu, Melas upon 
Wurmser, Mack upon Melas ? Who was this new-comer in war with 
- the confidence of destiny? The academic military school excom- 
municated him as it ran away. Thence an implacable hatred of the 
~ old system of war against the new, of the correct sabre against the 
flashing sword, and of the chequer-board against genius. On the 18th 
of June, 1815, this hatred had the last word, and under Lodi, Monte- 
bello, Montenotte, Mantua, Marengo, Arcola, it wrote: Waterloo. 
Triumph of the commonplace, grateful to majorities. Destiny con- 
_ sented to this irony. In his decline, Napoleon again found. Wurmser 
before him, but young, Indeed, to produce Wurmser, it would have 
been enough to whiten Wellington’s hair. | 
aa is a battle of the first rank won by a captain of the . 
‘second. | 
What is truly admirable in the battle of Waterloo is England, 
English firmness, English resolution, English blood; the superb | 
thing which England had there—may it not displease her—is her- 
self. It is not her captain, it is her army. : 
Wellington, strangely ungrateful, declared in a letter to Lord 
Bathurst that his army, the army-that fought on the 18th of June, 
- 1815, was a “detestable army.” What does this dark assemblage of 
bones, buried beneath the furrows of Waterloo, think of that? » 
England has been too modest in regard to Wellington. To make 
Wellington so great is to belittle England. Wellington is but a hero 
like the rest. These Scotch Grays, these Horse Guards, these regi-. 
ments of Maitland and of Mitchell, this infantry of Pack and 
Kempt, this cavalry of Ponsonby and of Somerset, these High- — 
landers playing the bagpipe under the storm of grape, these battal- | 
ions of Rylandt, these raw recruits who hardly knew how to handle — 
-a.musket, holding out against the veteran bands of Essling and 
Rivoli—all that is grand. Wellington was tenacious, that was his: 
merit, and we do not undervalue it, but the least of his foot-soldiers — 
or his horsemen was quite as firm as he. The iron soldier is as good 
as the Iron Duke. For our part, all our glorification goes tothe Eng- | 
lish soldier, the English army, the English people. If trophy there 
be, to England the trophy is ‘due. The Waterloo column would be — 
more just if, instead of the figure of a man, it lifted to the clouds 
the statue of a nation. | = oC .. 
But this great England will be offended at what we say here. 
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She has still, after her 1688 and our 1789, the feudal illusion. She 
believes in hereditary right, and in the hierarchy. This people, sur- 
passed by none in might and glory, estecims itself as a nation, not 
as a people. So much so that as a people they subordinate them- 
selves willingly, and take a Lord fora head. Workmen, they submit ’ 
to be despised ; soldiers, they submit to be whipped. We remember 
that at the battle of Inkerman a sergeant who, as it appeared, had 
saved the army, could not be mentioned by Lord Raglan, the 
English military hierarchy not permitting any hero below the rank 
of officer to be spoken of in a report, 

What we admire above all, in an encounter like that of Waterloo, 
is the prodigious skill of fortune. The night's rain, the wall of 
Hougomont, the sunken road of Ohain, Grouchy deat to cannon, 
Napoleon’s guide who deceives him, Bulow's guide whe leads him 
right; all this cataclysm is wonderfully carried out. 

Taken as a whole, let us say, Waterloo was more of a miassacre 
than a battle. 

Of all great battles, Waterloo is that which has the shortest line 
in proportion to the number engaged. Napoleon, two miles, Well- 
ington, a mile and a half; seventy-two theusand inen on gach side, 
From this density came the carnage. 

The calculation has been made and this proportion established: 
Loss of men: at Austerlitz, French, fourteen per cent.) Russians, 
thirty per cent.; Austrians, forty-four per cent. At Wagram, 
French, thirteen per cent.; Austrians, fourteen, At Lar Moseowa, 
French, thirty-seven per cent.; Russians, fortyerotr, At Pavutzen, 
French, thirteen per cent.; Russians and Prussians, fourteen, At 
Waterloo, French, fifty-six per cent.; Alles, thirty-one. Average 
for Waterloo, forty-one per cent, A hundred and forty-four thou 
sand men; sixty thousand dead, 

The field of Waterloo to-day has that calm which belongs to the 
earth, impassive support of man; it resembles any other plain, 

At night, however, a sort of visionary mist arises from it, and 
if some traveller be walking there, if he looks, if he Listens, if he 
dreams like Virgil in the fatal plain of Philippi, he becomes pos. 
sessed by the hallucination of the disaster. “Vhe ferrihle Sth of 
June ts again before him; the artificial hill of the monument fades 
away, this lion, whatever it be, is dispelled; the fielt af battle re- 
sumes its reality ; the lines of infantry undulate in the plain, furious 
gallops traverse the horizon; the bewildered dreamer sees the Hash 
of sabres, the glistening of bayonets, the bursting: of shells, the 
awful intermingling of the thunders; he hears, Hike a death-rattle 
from the depths of a tomb, the vague clamour of the phantom 
hattle ; these shadows are grenadiers; these gleams are cuirassiers; 
this skeleton is Napoleon; that skeleton is Wellington; all this ig 
unreal, and yet it clashes and combats: and the ravines cun red, and 
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- the trees shiver, and there is fury even in the clouds, and, in the 


-: darkness, all those savage heights, Mont Sain Jean,. Hougomont, 


Frischemont, Papelotte, Planchenoit, appear confusedly crowned 
with whirlwinds of spectres exterminating each other. 


XVII 
MUST WE APPROVE WATERLOO ? 


. eERE exists a very respectable liberal school, which does not hate 
- Waterloo. We are not of them. To us Waterloo is but the uncon- 
_ scious date of liberty. That such an eagle should come from such ay 
- egg, is certainly an unlooked-for thing. : | 
Waterioo, if we place ourselves at the culminating point of view 
of the question, is intentionally a counter-revolutionary victory. 
‘It is Europe against France; it is Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna 
against Paris ; it is the status quo against the initiative; itis the 14th | 
of June, 1789, attacked by the 20th March, 1815; it is the mon- 
-archies clearing the decks for action against indomitable French © 


uprising. The final extinction of this vast people, for twenty-six. 


.. years in eruption, such was the dream. It was the solidarity of the. 
~ Brunswicks, the Nassaus, the Romanofts, the Hohenzollerns, and the 
‘Hapsburgs, with the Bourbons, Divine right rides behind with Water 
~ loo. It is true that the empire having been despotic, royalty, by the - 
» natural reaction of things, was forced to become liberal, and also 
- that a constitutional order has indirectly sprung from Waterloo, to 
_ the great regret of the conquerors. The fact is, that revolution can- 
‘not be conquered, and that being providential and absolutely de- 
‘creed, it reappears continually, before Waterloo in Bonaparte, 
throwing down the old' thrones, after Waterloo in Louis XVIII, © 
granting and submitting to the charter. Bonaparte places a postillion 


on the throne of Naples and a sergeant on the throne of Sweden, — | 


employing inequality to demonstrate equality; Louis XVIII. at 
Saint Ouen countersigns the declaration of the rights of man. 
Would you realise what Revolution is, call it Progress; and would 
you realise what Progress is, call it To-morrow. To-morrow per-~ 
‘forms its work irresistibly, and it performs it from to-day. It al 
-ways-reaches its aim through unexpected means. It ag ately Well- 

‘ington to make Foy, who was only a soldier, an orator. Foy falls at: 

‘lougomont and rises again at the rostrum. Thus progress goes,on:, 

No tool comes amiss to this workman. It adjusts to its divine work, . 
‘without being disconcerted, the man who strode over the Alps, and - 
the good old tottering invalid of the Pére Elysée. Itmakes use ‘oi’ 


the cripple as well as the conqueror, the conqueror without, the. 


cripple within. Waterloo, by. cutting short the demolition of Euro: — 
pean thrones by the sword, has had no other effect than to continus: 
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the revolutionary work in another way. The saberers have gone out, 
the time of the thinkers has come. The age which Waterloo would 
have checked, has marched on and pursued its course. This in. 
auspicious victory has been conquered by liberty. 

In fine and incontestably, that which triumphed at Waterloo: 
that which smiled behind Wellington; that which brought hin all 
the marshals’ batons of Europe, amony them, it is said, the baton 
of marshal of France; that which joyfully rolled barrows of enrth 
full cf bones to rear the mound of the Hon; that whieh lias written 
triumphantly on that pedestal this date; [une Nth, ISDS; that 
which encouraged DBlticher sabering the fugitives; that which, from 
the height of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, lung over France as 
over a prey, was Counter-revolution. Tr was Comiter-revalution 
which murmured this infamous word—dismemberment, Arriving 
at Paris, it had a near view of the craters it felt that these ashes 
were burning its feet, and took a second thought, It came back 
lisping of a charter. 

Let us see in Waterloo only what there is in Waterloo, Of inten- 
tional liberty, nothing. The Counter-revelution was invaluntarily 
liberal, as, by a corresponding phenomenon, Napoleon was invelun- 
tarily revolutionary. Qn the I&th June, 18th, Nebespierre on hurse- 
back was thrown from the saddle. 


NVI 
RECRUDESCEN CE OF DIVINE RIGHT 


-Enn of the dictatorship, The whole European svstem fell, 

The empire sank into a darkness whieh resent that of the 
expiring Roman world. Ht rose again from the depths, as inthe time 
of the Barbarians, Only, the barbarisni of USDA, which should be 
called by its special name, the counter-revelution, was short 
winded, soon out of breath, and soon stopped, The empire, we must 
acknowledge, was wept over, and wept over hy heroie cees, Uf there 
be glory in the sceptre-sword, the empire had heen glory itself, It 
had spread over the earth all the light which tvranny can give—a 
sombre light. Let us say further—an obscure lght, Compared to the 
real day, it is night. This disappearance of night hid the effect of | 
an eclipse, | | 

Louis XVIIT, returned to Paris, The dancing ina ring of the 
8th of July effaced the enthusiasm of the 2th of March. The Cor- 
sican became the antithesis of the Hearnois, The flag of the dome 
of the Tuileries was white, The exile mounted the throne, The fir 
table of Hartwell took its place before the chair decorated with 
fleur-de-lis of Louis XTV. Men talked of Bouvines and Fontenoy as 

of yesterday, Austerlitz being out of date. The altar and the throne 
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fraternised majestically. One of the most unquestionably safe 
forms of society in the nineteenth century was established in 
France and on the Continent. Europe put on the white cockade. 
Trestaillon became famous. The device non pluribus tmpar reap- 
peared in the radiations on the facade of the barracks of the quay 
of Orsay. Where there had been an imperial guard, there was a red 
house. The are du Carrousel,—covered with awkwardly gained vic- 
tories,—disowned by these new times, and a little ashamed, per- 
haps, of Marengo and Arcola, extricated itself from the affair by 
the statue of the Duke of Angouléme. The cemetery de la Made- 
leine, the terrible Potter’s field of ’93, was covered with marble and 
jasper, the bones of Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette being in this 
dust. In the ditch of Vincennes, a sepulchral column rose from the 
ground, recalling the fact that the Duke of Enghien died in the 
same month in which Napoleon was crowned. Pope I ius VII, who 
had performed this consecration very near the time of this death, 
tranquilly blessed the fall as he had blessed the elevation. At Scheoen- 
brunn there was a little shadow four years old which it was seditious 
to call the King of Rome. And these things were done, and these 
kings resumed their thrones, and the master of Europe was put in 
a cage, and the old régime became the new, and all the light and 
shade of the earth changed place, beause, in the afternoon of a sum- 
mer’s day, a cowboy said to a Prussian in a wood: “Pass this way 
and not that !” 

This 1815 was a sort of gloomy April. The old unhealthy and 
poisonous realities took on new shapes, Falsehood espouse 1 1789, 
- divine right masked itself under a charter, fictions became consti- 
tutional, prejudices, superstitions and mental reservations, with 
article 14 hugged to the heart, put on a varnish of liberalism, Ser- _ 
-pents changing their skins. 3 | 

Man had been at once made greater and made less by Napoleon. 
The ideal, under this splendid material reign, had received the 
strange name of ideology, Serious recklessness of a great man, to 
turn the future into derision. The people, however, that food for - 
cannon so fond of the cannoneer, looked for him. Where is he? 


What is he doing? “Napoleon is dead,” said a visitor to an invalid 


of Marengo and Waterloo. “fe dead!” cried the soldier; “are you. 
sure of that?” Imagination defied this prostrate man. The heart of » 
Europe, after Waterloo, was gloomy. An enormous void remained 
long after the disappearance of Napoleon. a cee ee ee 

Kings threw themselves into this void, Old aire D algretrt by . 
‘it to assume a new form. There was a Holy Alliance. Belle Alliance 
‘the fatal field of Waterloo had already saidinadvance. 
' In presence of and confronting this anciertt ee over; 
ithe lineaments of a new France began to appear. 


|Jest of the emperor, made ite appearane: It hid on its brow this 


ée future, the — | 
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star, Liberty. The ardent eycs of rising generations turned towards 
it. Strange to tell, men became enamoured at the same time of 
this future, Liberty, and of this past, Napoleon. Defeat had mag- 
nified the vanquished. Bonaparte fallen seemed higher than Dona- 
parte in power, Those who had triumphed, were struck wath fear, 
England guarded him through Tfudson Lowe, and France watched 
him through Montchenu. His folded arms became the anxiety of 
thrones, Alexander called him, My Wakelulness. This terror arose 
from the amount of revolution he had m him, Vhis is the explana- 
tion and excuse of Bonapartist tberalism. ‘This phantom made the 
old world quake. Kings reigned il at ease with the rock of Saint 
Helena in the horizon. 

While Napoleon was dying at Longwood, the sixty thousand 
men fallen on the field of Waterloo tranquilly meuidlered away, and 
something of their peace spread over the workd. Vhe consress of 
Vienna made from it the treaties of ISLS, and Hurope cabled that 
the Restoration, 

Such is Waterloo. 

But what is that to the Infinite ? All this terapest, all this cloud, 
this war, then this peace, all this darkness, disturb not fora roment 
the light of that infinite ye, before which the least of insects leap- 
ing from one blade of grass to another equats the etele dlying from 
spire to spire among the towers of Notre-Dame, 


NIX 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE AT NIGHT 


We return, for it is a requirement of this book, to the fatal field 
of battle. 

On the 18th of June, 1815, the moon was full dts Hight favaured 
the ferocious pursuit of Blticher, discloved the traves of the fugi- 
tives, delivered this helpless mass te the lloudthirsty. Prussian 
cavalry, and aided in the massacre, Night sometimes lends such 
tragic assistance to catastrophe. 

When the last gun had been fired the phin of Mont Saint Jean 
remained deserted, : 

The English occupied the camp of the Freneh sit is the usnal ver= 
ification of victory to sleep in the bed of the vantaishedd, “Phew es 
tablished their bivouac around Rossonmme, Phe Prussians, let luose 
upon the fugitives, pushed forward, Wellington went ta the vil 
lag of Waterloo to make up his report te Lard Bathurst, 

Tf ever the sie vos non vobis were applicable, it is surely to this 
village of Waterloo. Waterloo did nothing, and was two miles dis« 
tant from the action, Mont Saint Jean was cannonaded, Hongomont. 
was burned, Papelotte was burned, Planchenoit was burned, !.a Haile 
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Sainte was taken by assault, La Belle Alliance witnessed the meet< 


_ ing of the two conquerors; these names are scarcely known, and 


_ Waterloo, which had nothing to do with the battle, has all the 
honour of it. 

We are not of those who glorify war ; when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself we describe its realities, War has frightful beauties 
which we have not concealed ; it has also, we must admit, some de- 
formities. One of the most surprising is the eager spoliation of the 
dead after a victory. The day after a battle dawns upon naked 
corpses. | 

Who does this? Who thus sullies the triumph? Whose is this 
hideous furtive hand which glides into the pocket of victory? Who’ 
are these pickpockets following their trade in the wake of glory? 
some philosophers, Voltaire among others, affirm that they are 
precisely those who have achieved the glory. They are the same, 
say they, there is no exchange; those who survive pillage those who 
succumb, The hero of the day is the vampire of the night. A man 
has a right, after all, to despoil in part a corpse which he has made. 

For our part we do not believe this. To gather laurels and to stea! 
te oo from a dead man, seems to us impossible to the samé 

and. 

One thing is certain, that, after the conquerors, come the robbers. 
But let us place the soldier, especially the soldier of to-day, beyond 
this charge. 

Every army has a train, and there the accusation should lie. Bats, 
half brigand and half valet, all species of night bird engendered 
by this twilight which is called war, bearers of uniforms who never 
fight, sham invalids, formidable cripples, interloping sutlers, trav- 
- elling, sometimes with their wives, on little carts and stealing what 

they sell, beggars offering themselves as guides to officers, army- 
servants, marauders; armies on the march formerly—we do not 
speak of the present time—were followed by all these, to such an 
extent that, in technical language, they are called “camp-followers.” 
No army and no nation was responsible for these beings ; they spoke 
Italian and followed the Germans ; they spoke French and followed 
the English, It was by one of these wretches, a Spanish camp. 
follower who spoke French, that the Marquis of Fervacques, de: 
ceived by his Picardy gibberish, and taking him for one of us, was _ 
treacherously killed and robbed on the very battle-field during the _ 
night which followed the victory of Cerisoles, From marauding | 
came the marauder. The detestable maxim, Live on your enemy, 
produced this leper, which rigid discipline alone can cure. There 
are reputations which are illusory ; it is not always known why. cer- 
tain generals, though they have been great, have been so popular. 
Turenne was adored by his soldiers because he tolerated pillage; 
the permission to do wrong forms part of kindness: Turenne was 
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so kind that he allowed the Palatinate to be burned and put to the 
sword. There were seen in the wake of arnues more or less of 
marauders according as the commander was more or less severe. 
Hoche and Marceau had no camp-followers; Wellington—we. 
gladly do him this justice—had few. 

However, during the night of the 18th of June, the dead were 
despoiled. Wellington was rigid; he ordered whoever should be 
taken in the act to be put to death; but rapine is persevertug. The 
marauders were robbing in one corner of the battle-held while they 
were shooting them in another. | 

The moon was an evil genius on this plain, . 

Towards midnight a man was prowling or rather crawling along 
the sunken road of Ohain, He was, to all appearance, one of those 
whom we have just described, neither english ner French, peasant 
nor soldier, less a man than a ghoul, attracted hy the scent of the 
corpses, counting theft for victory, coming te rile Waterloo. He 
was dressed in a blouse which was in part a capote, was restless and 
daring, looking behind and before as he went. Who was this man? 
Night, probably, knew more of his doings than dav! He had no 
knapsack, but evidenly Jarge pockets under his expote, From time 
to time he stopped, examined the pltin around lintas if to see if he 
were observed, stooped down suddenty, stirred au the ground some- 
thing silent and motionless, then ruse up and skulker away, His 
gliding movement, his attitudes, his rapid and mysterious gestures, 
made hina seem like those twilight speetres which haunt ruins and 
which the old Norman legends call the Goers. 

Certain nocturnal water-birds make such metions in marshes, 

An eye which had carefully penetrated all this haze, might have 
noticed at some distance, standing as it were concealed behind the 
ruin which is on the Nivelle road at the corner af the ruute from 
Mont Saint Jean to Braine TAlleud, a sort af little sutler’s wage 
gon, covered with tarred osiers, harnessed to a famished jade 
browsing nettles through her bit, and in the waypan a sort of wom- 
an seated on some’ trunks and packages. Perhaps there was some 
connection between this waggen and the prowler, 

The night was serene, Not a cloud was in the zenith, What mat- 
tered it that the earth was red, the noon retained her whiteness. 
such is the indifference of heaven, In the meadows, branches of 
trees broken by grape, but not fallen, and held hy the lark, swung 
gently in the night wind. A breath, almost a respiration, moved the 
_brushwood. There was a quivering in the grass which seemed like 
the departure of souls, ) 

The tread of the patrols and groundsmen of the English camp 
could be heard dimly in the distance. : 

Hougomont and La Haie Sainte continued to burn, making, one 
in the east and the other in the west, two great Hames, to which | 
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was attached, like a necklace of rubies with two carbuncles at its 
extremities, the cordon of bivouac fires of the English, extending 
in an immense semicircle over the hills of the horizon. 

We have spoken of the catastrophe of the road to Ohain. The 
heart almost sinks with terror at the thought of such a death for 
so many brave men. 

If anything is frightful, if there be a reality which surpasses 
dreams, it is this: to live, to see the sun, to be in full possession of 
manly vigour, to have health.and joy, to laugh sturdily, to rush 
towards a glory which dazzlingly invites you on, to feel a very pleas- 
ure in respiration, to feel your heart beat, to feel yourself a reason- 
ing being, to speak, to think, to hope, to love; to have mother, to 
have wife, to have children, to have sunlight, and suddenly, in a 
moment, in less-than a minute, to feel yourself buried in an abyss, 
to fall, to roll, to crush, to be crushed, to see the grain, the flowers, 
the leaves, the branches, to be able to seize upon nothing, to feel your 
_ sword useless, men under you, horses over you, to strike about you 
in vain, your bones broken by some kick in the darkness, to feel 
~ a heel which makes your eyes leap from their sockets, to grind the 
_ horseshoes with rage in your teeth, to stifle, to howl, to twist, to be 
under all this, and to say: just now I was a living man! a 

There, where this terrible death-rattle had been, all was now 
silent. The cut of the sunken road was filled with horses and riders 
inextricably heaped together, Terrible entanglement. There were 
~ no longer slopes to the road ; dead bodies filled it even with the plain, 

- and came to the edge of the banks like a well-measured bushel of 
_ barley. A mass of dead above, a river of blood below—such was this 
road on the evening of the 18th of June, 1815. The blood ran even 
to the Nivelles road, and oozed through in a large pool in front of 
- the abattis of trees, which barred that road, at a spot which is still 
shown. It was, it will be remembered, at the opposite point 
- towards the road from Genappe, that the burying of the cuirassiers _ 
- took place. The thickness of the mass of bodies was proportioned to 
the depth of the hollow road. Towards the middle, at a spot where 
- it became shallower, over which Delord’s division had passed, this 
bed of death became thinner. — : | | 
--‘ The night prowler which we have just introduced to the reader 
went in this direction. He ferreted through this immense grave. 
He looked about. He passed an indescribably hideous review of the 
dead, He walked with his feet in blood. . a ys 

Suddenly he stopped. _ = a rr ae oe 

A. few steps before him, in the sunken road, at a point where the 
mound of corpses ended, from under this mass of men and horses | 
eppeared an open hand, lighted by the moon, 

. This hand had something upon a finger which sp 
‘wgold ring, i ee 
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The man stooped down, remained a moment, and when he rose 
again there was no ring upon that hand. . _ 

He did not rise up precisely; he remained in a_ sinister and 
startled attitude, turning his back to the pile of dead, scrutinising 
the horizon, on his knees, all the front of his body being sup 
ported on his two fore-fingers, his head raised Just enough to peep 
above the edge of the hollow road. The four paws of the jackal are 
adapted to certain actions. 

Then, deciding upon his course, he arose, 

At this moment he experienced a shock. He felt that he was held 
trom behind. 

He turned; it was the open hand, which had closed, seizing the 
appel of his capote, 

An honest man would have been frightened. This nian began 
to Jaugh. 

“Oh,” said he, “it’s only the dead man. | like a ghost better than 
“ gendarme,” 

However, the hand relaxed and let go its hold. Strength is soon 
wxhausted in the tomb. 

“Ah hal” returned the prowler, “is this deal niin alive? Let 
us see.” 

He bent over again, rummayged among the heap, removed what- 
ever nnpeded him, seized the hand, latd hold or the arm, disen- 
gaged the head, drew out the body, and seme moments after drag- 
ged into the shadow of the hollow road an inanimate ania, at least 
one who was senseless. It was a culrassier, an officers an officer, 
also, of some rank; a great gold epaulet protruded fram beneath his 
cuirass, but he had no easque. A furious sabre cnt hed cistivured 
his face, where nothing but bload was to be seen. [t did not seem, 
however, that he had any limbs broken; and hy some happy chance, 
if the word is possible here, the bodies were arched above him in 
such a way as to prevent his being crushed, Hos eves were closed, 

He had on his cuirass the silver cross of the Levion of Tlenour, 

The prowler tore off this cross, which disappeared in one of the 
gulfs which he had under his capute. 

After which he felt the officer's fob, found a watch there, and 
took it, Then he rummaged in his vest and fouml a purse, whieh 
he pocketed, | 

When he had reached this phase of the succour he was lending 
the dying man, the officer opened his eyes. 

“Thanks,” said he feebly, 

The rough movements of the man handling him, the coolness of 
the night, and breathing the fresh air freely, had roused him from 
his lethargy, | 

The prowler answered not. He raised his head, The sound of a 
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footstep could be heard on the plain; probably it was some patrol” 
who was approaching. 

The officer murmured, for there were still signs of suffering in 
his Voice: | 

“Who has gained the battle ?” 

“The English,” answered the prowler. 

The officer replied : 

“Search my pockets. You will there find a purse and a watch. 
Take them.” 

This had already been done, 

The prowler made a pretence of executing the command, and 
said: 3 

“There is nothing there.” 

“I have been robbed,” replied the officer; “I am sorry. They 
would have been yours,” 

The step of the patrol became more and more distinct. 

“Somebody is coming,” said the prowler, making a moven.ent 
as if he would go. | 

The officer, raising himself up painfully upon one arm, held 
him back. | | 

“You have saved my life. Who are you?” 

The prowler answered quick and low: 

“I belong, like yourself, to the French army. I must go. If I am 
taken I shall he shot. I have saved your life. Help yourself now.” 

“What is your grade?” 

“Sergeant.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Thénardier.” 

“T shall not forget that name,” said the officer. “And you, remem- 
ber mine, My name is Pontmercy.” : =. 


BOOK SECOND-~-TITE SULP ORTON 
I 


NUMBER 24001 eecOMES NOM bia S440 


Jean VAvjean has been retaken. . _ 

We shall be pardoned for passing: rapidly over the peurntul de- 
tails. We shall merely reproduce a couple af items priblished in the 
newspapers of that day, some few months after the remarkable 
events that occurred at M------ sur Mee , 

The articles referred to are somewhat lavenie. fp will be remem 
bered that the Gazette des Trihinaiey had not vet been established. 

We copy the first from the Drapean Bbaw, lt is dated the 23th 
of July, 1823: a 

“A district of the Pas-de-Calais has just been the scene of an 
extraordinary occurrence, A stranger in that department, known 
as Monsieur Madeleine, had, within a few vears post, restareal, hy 
means of certain new processes, the manufacture af jet ane Lack 
glass ware—a former local braneh of industry. He foal made his 
own fortune by it, and, in fact, that of the entire district, In 
acknowledgment of his services he had heen appointed maver, The 
police has discovered that Monsieur Madeleine was mane at her than 
an escaped convict, condemned in 1700 fay rebhery, cat named 
Jean Valjean, This Jean Valjean has been sent back to the alleys, 
It appears that previous to his arrest, he steeceeded in withdraw ing 
from Laffitte’s a sum amounting to mere than halt wimilon which 
he had deposited there, and which it is sd, be the wav, he had 
very legitimately realised in his business, Sinee his return te the 
galleys at Toulon, it has been impossihle to discrver where Jean 
Valjean concealed this money,” 

The second article, which enters a Bile eredinta detail, is taken 
‘rom the Journal de Paris of the same date ‘ ‘ 

“An old convict, named Jean Valjean, has reeetily heen brasanght 

cfore the Var Assizes, under circumstances caleubitend te abtrivet 
attention. This villain had succeeded in chiding the vipilance af the 
police; he had changed his name, and baad even been adroit erenygeh 
fo procure the appointment of mayor in one of our sill towns an 
the North, He had established in this town a very considerable bust- 
ness, but was, at length, unmasked and arrester], thanks te the in- 
defatigable aval of the public authorities, He kept, as his sistress, 
% prostitute, who died of the shock at the moment of hig arrest, 
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This wretch, who is endowed with herculean strength, managed to 
escape, but, three or four days afterwards, the police retook him, 
in Paris, just as he was getting into one of the smal! vehicles that 
ply between the capital and the village of Montfermeil (Seine-et- 
Oise). It is said that he had availed himself of the interval of these 
three or four days of freedom, to withdraw a considerable sum de- 
posited by him with one of our principal bankers. The amount is 
estimated at six or seven hundred thousand frances. According to 
the minutes of the case, he has concealed it in some place known to 
himself alone, and it has been impossible to seize it; however that 
may be, the said Jean Valjean has been brought before the assizes 
of the Department of the Var under indictment for an assauit and 
robbery on the high road committed vi et armis some eight years 
ago on the person of one of those honest lads who, as the patriarch 
of Ferney has written in immortal verse, 


.« « De Savoie arrivent tous les ans, 
Kt dont la main légerement essuie 
Ces longs canaux engorgés par la suiet 


This bandit attempted no defence. It was proven by the able and 
eloquent representative of the crown that the robbery was shared 
in by others, and that Jean Valjean formed one of a band of rob- 
bers in the South. Consequently, Jean Valjean, being found guilty, 
was condemned to death. The criminal refused to appeal to the 
higher courts, and the king, in his inexhaustible clemency, deigned 
to commute his sentence to that of hard labour in prison for life. ' 
Jean Valjean was immediately forwarded to the galleys at Toulon.” 
‘It will not be forgotten that Jean Valjean had at M—— sur 

M certain religious habits. Some of the newspapers and, among 
them, the Constitutionnel, held up this commutation as a triumph 
of the clerical party. | 
ane Valjean changed his number at the galleys. He became 

30. : | | 


While we are about it, let us vemark, in dismissing the subject, 
that with M. Madeleine, the prosperity of M sur M dis- 
appeared ; all that he had foreseen, in that sight of fever and irreso- 
lution, was realised; he gone, the soul was gone, After his downy 
fall, there was at M——— sur M——— that egotistic distribution of 
what is left when great men have fallen—that fatal carving up of 
prosperous enterprises which is daily going on, out of sight, in hu- 
man society, and which history has noted but once, and then, be- 


1... Who come from Savoy every year, 
And whose hand deftly wre out a Fe 
Those long channels chok up with sect, 
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cause it took place alter the death of Alexamier, (senerals crown 
theinselves kings; the foremen, in this case, aesumed the position 
of manufacturers, Jealous rivalries arose. “Che spactais workshops 
of M. Madeleine were closed; the building fell tite coin, the work. 
men dispersed. Scme left the country, ethers abandonucd the husi- 
ness. rom that time forth, evervthing wits done ona still, instead 
of on the large scale, and for gain rather Gian ter good, No longer 
any centre; competition on all sides, amd on all sides venom MM. 
Madeleine hid ruled and directed eversthing, He fallen, every man 
strove for himself; the spirit of strife succecded te the sara at or. 
ganisation, bitterness to cordmlity, hatred of each gegdest eqeh ins 
stead of the good will of the founder tewwards ally the threads 
knitted by M. Madeleine became entangded and vere brolen: the 
workmanship was debased, the manufacturers were derided, cone 
fidence was killed: customers ditiintuhed, there were fewer orders, 
wages decreased, the shops became idle, Iuanhruptes tedboved And, 
then, there was nothing left for the poor, All that wos there ais. 
appeared. 

“ven the state noticed that some one had been ertediedd, fn some 
direction, Less than four years after the dearee of the vourt of 
assizes establishing the identityof ME Mioleletue cond Teun Virtiean, 


for the benefit of the gallevs, the expense af valiertin: the Gryes was 
doubled in the district of Me. sur Me pad Abote Vilble pee 


marked the fact, on the floor of the ANssembidy, in the month of 
February, 1827, 


i 


IN WHICH A COUPLEOF LINES WILL EE EL US WED OAM, 
PRAEARS, FROME TUE PMGE ost, 


4 


Berore proceeding further, it will met he aries tu relite, i same 
detail, a singular incident which took place, aloe’ fee ie fine, at 
Montfermeil, and which, perhaps, does met fall ia huctly wth ver. 
tain conjectures of the public authoritivs, 

There UNISTS, in the neehberurtiacea 7 Aboutfersacd, ho overy 
ancient superstition, all the more rare and preclous fron the fact 
that a popular superstition in the vieinite of Paris ds fle an aloe 
tree in Siberia, Now, we are of those whe respect ervilitins ger the 
way of a rarity. Here, then, is the superitiaa ef Meartferniedl : 
they believe, there, that the Pull €me hos, Pte ine daameniertal, 
chosen the forest as the hiding-phive fur his treasure, The grain 
wives of the vicinity affirm that it is ne unusual thing fe meet, at 
sundown, in the secluded portions of the woods, a tdi helohing 
man, resembling a wageoner or wood-cutter, shoal in ware len shaaes, 
clad in breeches and sack of coarse Hnen, and recupnisable from the 
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- gircumstance that, instead of a cap or hat, he has two immensy | 
. horns upon his head. That certainly ought to render him recognis- 
. able. This man is constantly occupied in digging holes. There are 
- three ways of dealing when you meet him. | 
The first mode is to approach the man and speak to him. Then 
- you perceive that the man is nothing but a peasant, that he looks 
black because it is twilight, that he is digging no hole whatever, but 
_ is merely cutting grass for his cows; and that what had been taken 
. for horns are nothing but his pitchfork which he carries on his 
back, and the prongs of which, thanks to the night perspective, 
seemed to rise from his head. You go home and die within a week. 
_ The second method is to watch him, to wait until he has dug the 
_ hole, closed it up, and gone away; then, to run quickly to the spot, 
_ to open it and get the “treasure” which the black-looking man has, 
’ of course, buried there. In this case, you die within a month. The 
_ third manner is not to speak to the dark man nor even to look at 
him, and to run away as fast as you can. You die within the year. 
As all three of these methods have their drawbacks, the second, 
_ which, at least, offers some advantages, among others that of-pos- 
_ sessing a treasure, though it be but for a month, is the one generally 
adopted. Daring fellows, who never neglect a good chance, have, 
therefore, many times, it is asseverated, reopened the holes thus 
dug by the black-looking man, and tried to rob the Devil. It would 
appear, however, that it is not a very good business—at least, if 
- we are to believe tradition, and, more especially, two enigmatic lines 
- in barbarous Latin left us, on this subject, by a roguish Norman 
~ monk, named Tryphon, who dabbled in the black art. This Tryphon 
. ‘was buried in the abbey of St. Georges de Bochervile, near Rouen, 
~ and toads are produced from his grave. 
. Well then, the treasure-seeker makes tremendous efforts, for the 
holes referred to are dug, generally, very deep; he sweats, he digs, 


he works away all night, for this is done in the night-time; he gets ~~ 


his clothes wet, he consumes his candle, he hacks and breaks his. 
pickaxe, and when, at length, he has reached the bottom of the hole, . 

when he has put his hand upon the “treasure,” what does he find? 
What is this treasure of the Evil One? A penny—sometimes. a 
crown; a stone, a skeleton, a bleeding corpse, sometimes a spectre 


twice folded like a sheet of paper in a portfolio, sometimes nothing... 


This is what seems to be held forth to the indiscreet and prying by . 
the lines of Tryphon: : SB 


Fodit, et in fossa thesauros condit opaca, 


As, nummos, lapides, cadaver, simulacra, nihilque | 
It appears that, in our time, they find in addition sometimes a> 
powder-horn with bullets, sometimes an old pack of brown and — 
greasy cards which have evidently been used by the Devil. Tryphon — 


on 
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Maes no mention of these articles, as Tryphon lived in the twelfth 
century, and it does not appear that the Ivil Ome hack wit cnough to 
invent powder in advance of Roger Bacon or cards before Charles 
VI. 

Moreover, whoever plays with these cards ts sure to lose all he 
has, and as to the powder in the flask, it las the pecublnirity of burst. 
ing your gun in your face, | = 

Now, very shortly after the time when the authorities took it ints 
their heads that the liberated convict Jean Valjean had, during hig 
escape of a few days’ duration, been prowling: athout Afont lermeil, 
it was remarked, in that village, that a certain old oy vtd-lahbourer 
named Boulatruelle had “a faney" for the woruls, Meople in the 
neighbourhood claimed to know that Goulatrnetle liad been in the 
galleys; he was under police surveillance, andy as he could find no 
work anywhere, the government emploved hint at half wapes as a 
mender on the cross-road from CGayny te Daan, 

This Boulatruelle was a man in bad odeur with the people of 
the neighbourhood; he was too respectful, too bundle, prompt te 
dotf his cap to everybody; he always trembled and sriled in the 
presence of the gendarnies, was probably in secret ccainestion With 
robber-bands, said the gossips, anid suspected af Wing in Wilt in 
the hedye corners, at night-fall, He had Hething im his favour 
except that he was a drunkard, 

What had been observed wis this: 

For some time past, Boulatruelle had left att his work at stone 
breaking and keeping the road in order, very early, and had gone 
into the woods with his pick, He would he qiet tuwards evening in 
the remotest glades and the wildest thickets, having the appearance 
of a person looking for somet hinge snd, sureties, disving holes, 
The good wives who passed that wav tak bint at five tor Leelze- 
bub, then they recognised Boulatrnelle, nnd were Hs tee Means ree 
assured. These chance meetings seemed preathe te dtisernivcert Loula- 
truelle, [t was clear that he was trving tevotiecd) liniell, and that 
there was something mysterious in his Oe rbns, 

The village gossips said: ‘t's plain that the Doevil has heen 
about, Boulatruelle has seen him amd is lee hing for his treasure, 
The truth is, he is just the fellow te rolethe Fail ete. The Vol- 
tairians added: “Will Boulatruetle Gath the Devil or the Devil 
catch Boulatruelle ?"—The old women crossed themselves very 
often, 

Hawever, the visits of Roukatruedle tes the winds cepa] sand hye 
recommenced his regular labour on the rowed, People beyan te talk 
about something else, 

A few, however, retained their curiosity, thinking that there 
might be invelyed in the alfair, net the falyleus treasures of the 
legend, but some goodly matter more substantial than the Devil’s 
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bank-bills, and that Boulatruelle had half spied out the secret. The 
worst puzzled of all were the schoolmaster and the taven-keeper, 
Thénardier, who was everybody’s friend, and who had not dis- 
dained to strike up an intimacy with even Boulatruelle. 
“He has been in the galleys,” said Thénardier. “Good Lordf 
nobody knows who is there or who may be there!’ 
One evening, the schoolmaster remarked that, in old times, the 
. authorities would have inquired into what Boulatruelle was about 
in the woods, and that he would have been compelled to speak— 
- even put to torture, if need were—and that Boulatruelle would 
_ not have held out, had he been put to the question by water, for 
example. . Eg 
“Let us put him to the wine question,” said Thénardier. : 
So they made up a party and plied the old roadsman with drink. 
Boulatruelle drank enormously, but said little. He combined with 
admirable art and in masterly proportions the thirst of a guzzler 
with the discretion of a judge. However, by dint of returning to the 
charge and by putting together and twisting the obscure expres- 
‘sions that he did let fall, Thénardier and the schoolmaster :made 
' out, as they thought, the following: a 
One morning about daybreak as he was going to his work, Boula- 
-truelle had been surprised at seeing under a bush in a corner of the 
wood, a pickaxe and spade, as one would say, hidden there. How- 
ever, he supposed that they were the pick and spade of old Six- 
Fours, the water-carrier, and thought no more about it. But, on the 
‘evening of'the same day, he had seen, without being seen himself, 
for he was hidden behind a large tree, ““a person who did not be- 
long at all to that region, and whom he, Boulatruelle, knew very 
-well”—or, as Thénardier translated it, “an old. comrade at the 
galleys”—turn off from the high road towards the thickest part of 
‘the wood. Boulatruelle obstinately refused to tell the stranger’s. 
name, This person-carried a package, something square, like a large 
box or a small trunk, Boulatruelle was surprised. Seven or eight | 
minutes, however, elapsed before it occurred to him to follow the 
“person.” But he was too late. The person was already in the thick 
“woods, night had come on, and Boulatruelle did not succeed in over-_ 
‘taking him. Thereupon he made up his mind to watch the outskirts _ 


of the wood. “There was a moon.” Two or three hours later, Boula- 


truelle saw this person come forth again from the wood, this time 
carrying now not the little trunk but a pick and a spade. Boula- 

_truelle let the person pass unmolested, because, as he thought.ta 
himself, the other was three times as strong as he, was armed with 

“a pickaxe, and would probably murder him, on recognising his. 
“countenance and seeing that he, in turn, was recognised. Touching’ 
udisplay of feeling in two old companions unexpectedly meetings _ 
But the pick:and the spade were a ray of light to Boutatruelle;he _ 
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hastened to the bushes, in the morning, and found neither one noy 
the other. He thence concluded that this person, on entering the 
wood, had dug a hole with his pick, had buried the chest, and had, 
then, filled up the hole with his spade. New, as the chest Wits too 
small to contain a corpse, it must contain money; hence his con- 
tinued searches. Boulatruelle had explored, sounded, and ransacked 
the whole forest, and had rummayed every spot where the earth 
seemed to have been freshly disturbed. But allin vam, 
He had turned up nothing. Nobody thought any more ahout it, 

at Montfermeil, excepting a few good gyssips, who sand: "Be sure . 
he road-labourer of Gagny didn’t make all that fuss for nothing: 
the devil was certainly there.” 


MI 
SHOWING THAT THE CHAIN OF THE TRON RING MUSE NERDS HAVE 
UNDERGONE A CERTAIN PREPARATION TORE CEES HROKEN 
BY ONE BLOW OF THR TH AAEAPER 


Towarps the end of October, in that same vear, 1823, the inhali- 
tants of Toulon saw coming back inte their port, in consequence 
of heavy weather, and in order to repair some damages, the ship 
Orion, which was at a later period employed at rest asa vessel of 
instruction, and which then formed a part of the Mediterranean 
squadron. This ship, crippled as she was, for the sea had used her 
roughly, produced some sensation on entering the roadstead, She 
flew [ forget what pennant, but it entitled her to a regular salute of 
eleven guns, which she returned shot for shot: in all twenty-two, 
Tt has been estimated that in salutes, royal and military: eompli- 
ments, exchanges of courteous hubbub, signals af etiquette, road- 
stead and citadel formalities, risings and settings of the sun saluted 
daily by all fortresses and all vessels of war, the opening: and close 
ing of gates, etc., etc., the civilised world, in every part at the globe, 
hres off, daily, one hundred and fifty thousand useless cannon shots. 
\At six franes per shot, that would amount to nine hundred thou 
sand franes per day, or three hundred millios per year, blown off 
in smoke, This is only an item, In the meanwhile, the poor are dying 
with hunger. | | | 

The year 1823 was what the Restoration hax called the “time of 
the Spanish War.” 

That war comprised many events in one, and no small number of 
_ Singular things, It was a great family affair of the Bourbons: the 
French branch aiding and protecting the branch at Madrid, that is 
to say, performing the duties of seniority; an apparent return to 
our national traditions, mixed up with subserviency, and cringing 
to the cabinets of the North; the Duc d’Angouléme, dubbed by the 
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- Jikeral journals the hero of Andujar, repressing, with a triumphal 
attitude—rather contradicted by his peaceful mien—the old and 
- very real terrorism of the Holy Office, in conflict with the chimeri- 
cal terrorism of the Liberals; sans-culottes revived, to the great. 
alarm of all the old dowagers, under the name of descamisados; 
. monarchists striving to impede progress, which they styled anarchy; 
_ the theories of *89 rudely interrupted in their undermining ad- 
~ vances; a halt from all Europe, intimated to the French idea of 
revolution, making its tour of the globe; side by side with the son 
of France, general-in-chief, the Prince de Carignan, afterwards 
Charles Albert, enlisting in this crusade of the kings against the 
peoples, as a volunteer, with a grenadier’s epaulets of red wool; the 
soldiers of the empire again betaking themselves to the field, but 
after eight years of rest, grown old, gloomy, and under the white 
cockade; the tricolour displayed abroad by a heroic handful of 
Frenchmen, as the white flag had been at Coblentz, thirty years 
before; monks mingling with our troopers; the spirit of liberty 
and of innovation reduced by bayonets; principles struck dumb by 
cannon-shot; France undoing by her arms what she had done with 
_ her mind; to cap the climax, the leaders on the other side sold, their 
troops irresolute ; cities besieged by millions of money ; no military 
dangers, and yet some explosions possible, as is the case in every 
mine entered and taken by surprise; but little blood shed, but little 
honour gained ; shame for a few, glory for none. Such was this war, 
_ brought about by princes who descended from Louis XIV., and 
' carried on by generals who sprang from Napoleon. It had this 
wretched fate, that it recalled neither the image of a great war nor 
. of a great policy. 
_. A few feats of arms were serious affairs; the taking of Tro-. 
~ cadero, among others, was a handsome military exploit; but, taken 
~ all in all, we repeat, the trumpets of this war emit a cracked and 
feeble sound, the general appearance of it was suspicious, and his- 
tory approves the unwillingness of France to father so false a 
. triumph. It seemed clear that certain Spanish officers intrusted with 
- the duty of resistance, yielded too easily, the idea of bribery was 
suggested by a contemplation of the victory; it appeared as if the 
generals rather than the battles had been won, and the victorious 
soldier returned humiliated. It was war grown petty indeed, where 
you could read Bank of France on the folds of the flag. 

_ Soldiers of the war of 1808, under whose feet Saragossa had so 
terribly crumbled, knit their brows at this ready surrender of fast- 
‘mess and citadels, and regretted Palafox. It is the mood of France — 
to prefer to have before her a Rostopchine rather than a Ballesteros, 

Ina still graver point of view, which it is well to urge, too, this 
‘war, which broke the military spirit of France, fired the democratic 
» Spirit with indignation. It was a scheme of subjugation. In this cam. — 
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paign, the object held out to the French soldier, son of democracy, 
was the conquest of a yoke for the neck of another, Hideous con- 
tradiction. France exists to arouse the soul of the peoples, not to 
stifle it. Since 1792, all the revolutions of Hurope have been but the 
French Revolution: liberty radiates on every side from France, 
That is a fact as clear as noonday. Blind is he who does not see it | 
Bonaparte has said it. re 

The war of 1823, an outrage on the generous Spanish nation, 
was, at the same time, an outrage on the I’rench Revolution, This 
monstrous deed of violence France committed, but by compulsion: 
for, aside from wars of liberation, all that armies do they do by 
compulsion. The words passive obedience tell the tale, An army is 
a wondrous masterpiece of combination, 1 which might is the 
result of an enormous sum-total of utter weakness. Thus only can 
we explain a war waged by humanity against humanity, in despite. 
of humanity. 

As to the Bourbons, the war of 1823 was fatal to them. ‘Phey took 
it for a success. They did not see what danger there is in attempt. 
ing to kill an idea bya military watchword, In their siniplicity, they 
blundered to the extent of introducing into their establishment, ag 
an element of strength, the immense enfeeblement of a crime. The 
spirit of ambuscade and lying in wait entered into their policy, The 
germ of 1830 was in 1823. The Spanish campatyn became in their 
councils an argument on behalf of violent measures and intrigues 
in favour of divine right. France having restored ed rey neto in 
Spain, could certainly restore the absolute monarchy at home. They 
fell into the tremendous error of mistaking the obedience of the 
soldier for the acquiescence of the nation. That fond delusion ruins 
thrones, [t will not do to fall askep either in the shade of a upas 
tree or in the shadow of an army. 

But let us return to the ship Orton, 

During the operations of the army of the Prince, commanding- 
in-chief, a squadron cruised in the Mediterranean, We have said 
that the Orion belonged to that squadron, and that she had heen 
driven back by stress of weather to the port of ‘Toulon, 

The presence of a vessel of war in port has about it a certain 
influence which attracts and engages the multitude. [tis because 
it is something grand, and the multitude like what is Dposing. 

A ship-of-the-line is one of the most magnificent struggles of 
human genius with the forces of nature, 

_ A vessel of the line is composed of the heaviest, and at the same 
time the lightest materials, because she has to contend, at one and 
the same time, with the three forms of matter, the solid, the liquid, 
and the fluid. She has eleven claws of iron to grasp the rock at the 
bottom of the sea, and more wings and feelers than the butterfly to 
catch the breezes in the clouds. Her breath goes forth through her. 
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- hundred and twenty guns as through enormous trumpets, and 

haughtily answers the thunderbolt. Ocean strives to lead her astray 
in the frightful sameness of his billows, but the ship has her com- 
pass, which is her soul, always counselling her and always pointing 
towards the north, In dark nights, her lanterns take the place of 
the stars. Thus, then, to oppose the wind, she has her ropes and 
canvas ; against the water her timber; against the rock her iron, 
her copper, and her lead; against the darkness, light; against im. 
mensity, needle, 

Whoever would form an idea of all these gigantic proportions, 
_the aggregate of which constitutes a ship-of-the-line, has but to 
pass under one of the covered ship-houses, six stories high, at Brest 
or Toulon. The vessels in process of construction are seen there 
under glass cases, so to speak. That colossal beam is a yard; that 
huge column of timber lying on the ground and reaching out of 
sight is the mainmast. Taking it from its root in the hold to tts sum- 
mit in the clouds, it is sixty fathoms long, and is three feet in diaime- 
_ter at its base. The English mainmast rises'‘two hundred and seven- 
teen feet above the water-line. The navy of our fathers used cables, 
ours uses chains. Now the mere coil of chains of a hundred-gun 
ship is four feet high, twenty feet broad, and eight feet thick. And 
for the construction of this vessel, how much timber is required ? 
It is a floating forest. | 

And yet, be it remembered, that we are ‘here speaking only of the 
war vessel of some forty years ago, the mere sailing craft; steam, 
then in its infancy, has, since that time, added new wonders to this 
prodigy called a man-of-war. At the present day, for example, the 
mixed vessel, the screw-propeller, is a surprising piece of mechan- 
ism moved by a spread of canvas measuring four thousand square 
yards of surface, and by a steam-engine of twenty-five hundred 
horse power. | | | 

Without referring to these fresher marvels, the old-fashioned. 
ship of Christopher Columbus and of De Ruyter is one of the 
noblest works of man. It is exhaustless in force as the breadth of 
infinitude ; it gathers up the wind in its canvas, it is firmly fixed in 
the immense chaos of the waves, it floats and it reigns. | 
_ But a moment comes, when the white squall breaks that sixty- 
foot yard like a straw : and when the wind flaw bends that four hun- 
Ared foot mast like a reed: when that anchor, weighing its tons 
upon tons, is twisted in the maw of the wave like the angler’s hook 
in the jaws of a pike; when those monster guns utter plaintive and 
futile roarings which the tempest whirls away into space and night, 
when all this might and all this majesty are engulfed in a superior 
might and majesty. —— “att ee eS , 
; Whenever immense strength is put forth only to end in immense 
Preakness it makes men meditate. Hence it is that, in seaports, the 
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curious, without themselves knowing exactly why, throng about 
these wonderful instruments of war and navigation, 

Every day, then, from morning till might, the quays, Che wharyes, 
and the piers of the port of Toulon were covered with a throng of 
saunterers and idlers, whose vectpation consisted in vasing at the 
Orion. | 

The Orion was a ship that had long been tn bad condition, During 
her previous voyages, thick layers of shelltish bad wathered on her 
bottom to such an extent as to seriously Tbe ie her prourress > she 

had been put on the dry-doek the your betore, tir be svraped, and 
then she had gone to sea again, Dut this seraping had tejored her 
fastening. | 

In the latitude of the Balearte Isles, her plankine hack loosened 
and opened, and as there was in those dave ne eapper sheathing, the 
ship had leaked. A fierce equinectial came on, which had) stove jn 
the larboard bows and a porthole, and dimavert the fore-chain. 
wales, In consequence of these Injuries, the Clrtga tied put hack 
to Toulon. 

She was moored near the arsenal, She was in commission, and 
they were repairing her. ‘The hall bad net been taiared on the stare 
board side, but a few planks hint been tubes orf here aril there, ae 
cording to custom, ta admit the air te the framevoork, 

One morning, the throng which was vaving at ber witnessed an 
accident, 

The crew was engaged in furling sat The taman, whose cin vit 
was to take in the starboard upper corner of the tosiy te: i, lost 
his balance, He Wars Seen tottermny the lentes thy Wi ansenuibded on 
the wharf of the arsenal uttered a ers, the man’s heel overhdanced 
his body, and he whirled over the yard. bis aries euttstretehed toe 
wards the deep; as he went aver, he praspedd the Toa fapes, first 
with one hand, and then with the ether, ariel bani: saspen destin that 
manner, The sea lay far felow Abarat. pihde depth. The sherk of 
his fall had given to the TU Tepes a violent swage ©. Gren and 
the poor fellow hung dangling te amd Praga the end od this tine, "ke 
a stone in a sling, | 

To go to his aid was te run a deihaftul cick, Nene of the erew, 
who were all fishermen of the Crist roeenyy LiuseeHy Wates SEEVICE, 
dared attempt it. In the meantine, the poor toprian was becoming 
exhausted; his ayony could not be seen in his eantenaier, Dat his 

‘increasing weakness could be detected in the niaveiments ot all his 
limbs. His arms twisted about in horrible contartions. bevery at 
tempt he made to reascend only increased the oscillations af the 
man-ropes, He did nut cry out, for fear of lasing his strength, All 
were now looking forward tothe moment when he should let purof the 
re pe, and, at instants, all turned their heads away that they might 
not see him fall, There are moments when a rope's cud, a pole, the 
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“pranch of a tree, is life itself, and it is a frightful thing to see a liv- 
ing being lose his hold upon it, and fall like a ripe fruit. | 
Suddenly, a man was discovered clambering up the rigging with 
the agility of a wildcat. This man was clad in red—it was a convict; 
he wore a green cap—it was a convict for life. As he reached the 
round top, a gust of wind blew off his cap and revealed a head en- 
 ‘tirely white :1t was not a young man. | 
In fact, one of the convicts employed on board in some prison 
task, had, at the first alarm, run to the officer of the watch, and, amid 
: ve confusion and hesitation of the crew, while all the sailors trem- 
led and shrank back, had asked permission to save the topman’s 
life at the risk of his own. A sign of assent being given, with one 
blow of a hammer he broke the chain riveted to the iron ring at his 
ankle, then took a rope in his hand, and flung himself into the 
shrouds. Nobody, at the moment, noticed with what ease the chain 
was broken, It was only some time afterwards that anybody re- 
‘membered it. 
_.. In a twinkling he was upon the yard, He paused a few seconds, 
-and seemed to measure it with his glance. Those seconds, during 
which the wind swayed the sailor to and fro at the end of the rope, 
—‘seerned ages to the lookers-on. At length, the convict raised his eyes 
to heaven, and took a step forward. The crowd drew a long breath. | 
He was seen to run along the yard. On reaching its extreme tip, he ~ 
. fastened one end of the rope he had with him, and let the other hang 
at full length. Thereupon, he began to let himself down by his hands 
along this rope, and then there was an inexpressible sensation of 
spb ; instead of one man, two were seen dangling at that giddy 
height. | 
-.. You would have said it was a spider seizing a fly; only, in this 
case, the spider was bringing life, and not death. Ten thousand eyes 
were fixed upon the group. Not a cry; not a word was uttered; the 
‘game emotion contracted every brow. Every man held his breath, as 
if afraid to add the least whisper to the wind which was swaying the 
two unfortunate men. 7 . 
- However, the convict had, at length, managed to make his way 
‘down to the seaman. It was time; one minute more, and the man, 


exhausted and despairing, would have fallen into the deep. The con- — 
-gict firmly secured him to the rope to. which he clung with one hand 


-while he worked with the other. Finally, he was seen reascending 
‘Ao the yard, and hauling the sailor after him; he supported him — 


‘Gne him in his arms, carried him, as he walked along the yard, to the — 
derosstrees, and from there to the round-top, where he left him in the 
nds of his mess-mates. | or a eee 2 
‘Then the throng applauded; old galley sergeants wept, women 
weed each other on the wharves, and, on all sides, voices were 


‘there, for an instant, to let him recover his strength, and then, lift- _ 
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heard exclaiming, with a sort of tenderly subdued enthusiasm +— 
“This man must be pardoned” b 

He, however, had made it a paint of duty to descend again im- 
mediately, and go back to his work, In order to grrive more quickly, 
he slid down the rigging, and started to ron along a lower yard, All 
eyes were following him, There was a certain moment when every 
one felt alarmed; whether it was that he felt fatizued, ar because 
his head swam, people thought they saw him hesitate iuach stagger, 
Suddenly, the throng uttered a thrilling outery: the convict had 
fallen into the sea, 

The fall was perilous, The frigate lyesirus was moored close to 
the Orion, and the poor convict had phinged between the twe ships. 
It was feared that he would be drawn under one or the other, Four 
men sprang, at once, into a hot. The people cheered thea on, and 
anxiety again took possession of all minds, The sain had net again 
risen'to the surface. He had disappeared mi the sea, without niaking 
even a ripple, as though he had fuller inte a vieh of oil They 
sounded and dragged the place. Et was in vain, The search was con- 
tinued until night, but not even the body was faund, 

The next morning, the Tawar Journal published the fullowing 
lines “November 17, 1823, Yesterday, a convict it work on board 
of the Orion, on his return from. rescuing a sailor, fell tite: the sea, 
and was drowned. His body was not recovered, Tris presumed that 
it has been caught under the piles at the pler-head of the a rsenal, 
This man was registered by the number U430, and his name was 
Jean Valjean.” , 


BOOK THIRD 


FULFILMENT OF THE PROMISE TO THE DEPARTED 
I 
THE WATER QUESTION AT MONTFERMEIL 


MonTFERMEIL is situated between Livry and Chelles, wpon the 
southern slope of the high plateau which separates the Oureq from 
the Marne, At present, it isa considerable town, adorned all the year 
round with stuecoed villas, and, on sundays, with citizens in full 
blossom. In 1823, there were at Montfermeil neither so many white 
houses nor so many comfortable citizens; it was nothing but a vil- 
lage in the woods. You would find, indeed, here and there a few 
country seats of the last century, recognisable by their grand ap- 
pearance, their balconies of twisted iron, and those long windows 
the little panes of which show all sorts of different greens upon the 
white of the closed shutters. But Montfermeil was none the less a vil- 
lage. Retired dry-goods merchants and amateur villagers had not yet 
discovered it. Jt was a peaceful and charming spot, and not upon the 
road to any place; the inhabitants cheaply enjoyed that rural life 
which is so luxuriant and so easy of enjoyment, But water was 
scarce there on account of the height of the plateau. | 

They had to go a considerable distance for it. The end of the vil- 
lage towards Gagny drew its water from the magnificent ponds in 
the forest on that side; the other end, which surrounds the church 
and which is towards Chelles, found drinking-water only at a little 
spring on the side of the hill, near the road to Chelles, about fifteen 
_ minutes’ walk from Montfermeil, | | 

It was therefore a serious matter for each household to obtain its | 
supply of water, The great houses, the aristocracy, the Thénardier 
tavern included, paid a penny a bucket-full to an old man who made 
it his business, and whose income from the Montfermeil water- 
works was about eight sous per day; but this man worked only till 
seven o’clock in summer and five in the winter, and when night had 
come on, and the first-floor shutters were closed, whoever had no 
‘drinking-water went after it, or went withoutit,. . + : 

This was the terror of the poor being whom the reader has 
not perhaps forgotten—little Cosette. It will be remembered that _ 


‘Cosette was useful to the Thénardiers in two ways, they got pay . | 


from the mother and work from the child. Thus when the mothes . . 
| aly! | i | 
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ceased entirely to pay, we have seen why, in the preceding ¢ hapters, 
the Thenardiers kept Cosette. She saved them a servant. In that 
capacity she ran for water when it was wanted. So the child, alwa ys 
horrified at the idea of going to the spring at wleht took cond care 
that water should never be wanting at the house, 

Christmas in the year 1823 was particularly bellant at Montfer 
mel, The early part of the winter hid been nubly se tar there had 
been neither frost nor snow, Some jugglers Prom Maris had obs 
tained permission from the mayor to set up their stalls In the noain 
street of the village, and a company of pedlirs fuel, under the same 
licence, put up their booths in the square before the church anel even 
in the lane du Boulanger, upon which, as the render perhaps remem. 
bers, the Thénardier chophouse was situated. his tilled up the tay. 
erns and pot-houses, and pave to this little quiet jilace a tense and 
joyous appearance. We ought also to savy to bea mithfal histordan, 
that, among the curiosities displayed in the are, fiere was a men 
agerie in which frightful clowns, clad in cies and vane nobody 
knows whence, were exhibiting in 1823 to the poasadis at Miontfer. 
meil one of those horrid Brazilian vultures, a specter of which aur 
Muséum Royal did not obtain until ISU, aed the eve ot which is il 
tri-coloured covkade. Naturalists call this bird, | bebeve, Caracara 
Polyborus; it belongs to the order af the Apleidie and che Paid af 
the vultures. Some good ol retired Pomapartist seb dives in the vile 
Jage went to see the bird as a omiaitter af daidh ‘Ute JUS ers pro 
nounced the tri-coloured coche a unique plenconenen, mide exe 
pressly by God for their menagerie, 

On that Christmas evening, several men, wantetiers cind pediars, 
were seated at table and drinking around four or tive candles in the 
low hall of the Thenardier tavern, Vis tom resented all Pacey 
rooms; tables, pewter-mups, bottles, drishkers, uodiers Cise Tighe, 
and inuch noise. The date, E824, was, loweyer, dadivster| by the two 
things then in vopue with the middle choos, witelt were mn the 
table, a kaleidoscupe and a erect fin Loup, Vhenardier, the wife, was 
looking to the supper, which was Vookine before oe lent Iaving 
fire; the husband, Thenardier, was Ueinliny with bis jnests and 
talking polities, | 

Aside front the political diseussiuns, the principal subjects af 
which were the Spanish war and the Due HP Atgemlenie, locad ine 
terludes were heard amid the hublauti, like these, ter rastuueces - 

“Down around Nanterre and Suresies wine fs Ppa: ent well, 
Where they expected ten casks they are petting twelve, Uhat is tet 
tings a good yield uf Juice ont of the press.” “Rat the prapes can’t he 
ripe?” "Oh, in these parts there is ne need af harvesting: riper: the 
wine is fat enough by spring.” “Tris all light wine then ?? There js 
a good deal lighter wines than they ntake hereabouts, Vou have te 
harvest green,” | 
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Etc. 
Or, indeed, a miller might be bawling :— m8 | 
“Are we responsible for what there is in the bags? We find a heap 
of little seeds there, but we can’t amuse ourselves by picking out, . 
‘and of course we have got to let ’°em go through the stones ; there’s 
- darnel, there’s fennel, there’s cockles, there’s vetch, there’s hemp, 
-. there’s fox-tail, and a lot of other weeds, not counting the stones 
_. that there is in some wheat, especially Breton wheat. I don’t like ta 
grind Breton wheat, no more than carpenters like to saw boards 
‘ with nails in ’em. Just think of the dirt that all that makes in the till. 
-. And then they complain of the flour. It’s their own fault. We ain’t 
to blame for the flour.” 
. Between two windows, a mower seated at a table with a farmer, 
who was making a bargain for a piece of work to be done the next 
season, was Saying :— | 
- . “There is no harm in the grass having the dew on. It cuts better. 
The dew is a good thing. It is all the same, that are grass o’ yours 
is young, and pretty hard to cut. You see it is so green; you see it 
bends under the scythe.” 
~ Ete | 
Cosette was at her usual place, seated on the cross-piece of the 
kitchen table, near the fire-place ; she was clad in rags ; her bare feet — 
‘were in wooden shoes, and by the light of the fire she was knitting 
wollen stockings for the little Thénardiers. A young kitten was play- . 
under the chairs. In a neighbouring room the fresh voices of two 
“children were heard laughing and prattling; it was Eponine and 
» Azelma. | 
Inthe chimney-corner, a cow-hide hung upon a nail, | 
. Atintervals, the cry of a very young child, which was somewhere 
in the house, was heard above the noise of the bar-room. This was 
-a little boy which the woman had had some winters before—‘‘She 
didn’t know why,” she said: “it was the cold weather,”—and which 
“was a little more than three years old. The mother had-nursed him, 
but did not love him, When the hungry clamour of the brat became. 
too much to hear :—~“‘Your boy is squalling,” said Thénardier, “why © 
-, don’t you go and see what he wants?” “Bah!” answered the mother; 
“J am sick of him.” And the poor little fellow continued to cryinthe 
~- darkness. ae 


II 
TWO PORTRAITS COMPLETED 


4 HE Thénardiers have hitherto been seen in this beok ‘in profile 
nly ; the time has come to turn this couple about and look at them - 
fen all sides. Soe fea ee a ee 

Thénardier has just passed his fiftieth year; Madame Thénardier - 
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at the sound of her voice: windows and furniture as well as people, 
Her broad face, covered with freckles, had the appearance of a 
skimmer. She had a beard. She was the ideal of a Tatehor's boy 
dressed in petticoats, She swore splendidly; she prided herself on 
being able to crack a nut with her tist. Apart fron the novels she 
had read, which at times gave you an add wbnipse of the atfected 
lady under the ogress, the idea of calling her a woman never would 
have occurred to anybody. This Thenardiess seemed like a cross 
between a wench and a fishwoman. Ef vou heard her specik, vou 
would say it isa gendarme; if you saw her drink, von would say it 
is a cartman ; if you saw her handle Cosette, you would sav itis the 
hangman, When at rest, a tuoth protruded from her mouth. 

The other Thénardier was a little man, meagre, pale, angular, 
bony, and lean, who appeared to be sick, and whose health was 
excellent; here his knavery began. He smiled habitual yas a matter 
of business, and tried to be polite to evervbady, even te the beggar 
to whom he refused a penny, He had the louk of a weazel, and the 
mien of a man of letters. He had a Strom resembbinee te the por 
traits of the Abbé Delile. He aifeeted drinking: with wagoners, 
Nobody ever saw him drunk. He smoked a large pipe, Pe wore a 
blouse, and under it an old black cont. le nude Pretensinis te 
literature and materialism. ‘There were nates which he often pro- 
nounced in support of anything whatever that he might say, Vedtaire, 
Raynal, Parny, and, oddly enough, St. Augustine, Ble professed 
to have “a system.” For the rest, a great swindler, A follow- 
sopher. There is such a variety. It will be remembered, that he pre- 
‘tended to have been in the service: he relaterl with sume pomp that 
at Waterloo, being sergeant in a Sixth or Ninth Light semething, 
he alone, against a squadron of Hussars Of Death, had covered 
with his body, and saved amid a Shower of grape, “a general 
dangerously wounded.” Hence the flaming picture on his sign, and 
the name of his inn, which was spoken of in the region as the 
“tavern of the sergeant of Waterloo.” He was liberal, classical, and 
a Bonapartist. He had subscribed for the Champ d'Asile, It was 
said in the village that he had studied for the priesthood, | 
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We believe that he had only studied in Holland to be an inn- 
_ keeper. This whelp of the composite order was, according to all 

probability, some Fleming of Lille in Flanders, a Frenchman in 
Paris, a Belgian in Brussels, conveniently on the fence between the 
two frontiers. We understand his prowess at Waterloo. As we have 
seen, he exaggerated it a little. Ebb and flow, wandering, adventure, 
was his element; a violated conscience is followed by a loose life; 
and without doubt, at the stormy epoch of the 18th of June, 1815, 
Thénardier belonged to that species of marauding sutlers of whom 
we have spoken, scouring the country, robbing here and selling 
there, and travelling in family style, man, woman, and children, in 
some rickety carry~all, in the wake of marching troops, with the 
instinct to attach himself always to the victorious army. This cam- 
paign over, having, as he said, some “quibus,”’ he had opened,a 
“chop-house” at Montfermeil. 

This “quibus,’’ composed of purses and watches, gold rings and 
silver crosses, gathered at the harvest time in the furrows sown with 
‘corpses, did not form a great total, and had not lasted this sutler, . 
now become a tavern-keeper, very long. 

Thénardier had that indescribable stiffness of gesture which, with 
an oath, reminds you of the barracks, and, with a sign of the cross, 
of the setninary. He was a fine talker. He was fond of being thought 
learned. Nevertheless, the schoolmaster remarked that he made mis- 
takes in pronunciation, He made out travellers’ bills in a superior 
style, but practised eyes sometimes found them faulty in orthog- 
raphy. Thénardier was sly, greedy, lounging, and clever. He did 
not disdain servant girls, consequently his wife had no more of 
them. This giantess was jealous. It seemed to her that this little, 
lean, and yellow man must be the object of universal desire. 

Thénardier, above all a man of astuteness and poise, was a rascal 
of the subdued order. This is the worst species; there is hypocrisy 
in it. | 

Not that Thénardier was not on occasion capable of anger, quite 
as much as his wife; but that was very rare, and at such times, as tf 
he were at war with the whole human race, as if he had in him a 
deep furnace of hatred, as if he were of those who are perpetually 
avenging themselves, who accuse everybody about them of the evils . 
that befall them, and are always ready to throw on the first comer, 
as legitimate grievance, the sum-total of the deceptions, failures, 
and calamities of their life—as all this leaven worked in him, and _ 
boiled up into his mouth and eyes, he was frightful. Woe.to him 
who came within reach of hisfury,then! = ec P ny 

Besides all his other qualities, Thénardier was attentive and pen- 
etrating, silent or talkative as occasion required, and always with | 

great intelligence, He had somewhat the look of sailors aocustomed 
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to squinting the eye in looking through spy-glasses, Thenardier was 
a statesman. 

Tevery new-comer who entered the chop-house said, on seeing the 
Thénardiess: There is the master of the house. [twas an error, She 
was not even the nustress, The husband was both master and mis- 
tress. She performed, he created. He directed everyting by a sort 
of invisible and continuous magnetic action, A word suflived, some- 
times a sign; the mastodon obeyed, Thenardier was tu her, without 
her being really aware of it, a sort of being apart and sovercion, She 
had the virtues of her order of creation s never world she have dif- 
fered in any detail with “Monsieur ‘Phenardier". nore - impossible 
supposition-—would she have publicly quarretled with her fustand, 
on any matter whatever, Never had she committed “before com. 
pany” that fault of which women are so offen snity, and whieh is 
called in parliamentary Janguaye: discovering the crown, Al heuph 
their accord had no other result than evil, there was food for con- 
templation in the submission of the Themurdiess to her husband, 
This bustling mountain of flesh moved under the little finver of this 
frail despot. It was, viewed from its dwarted ail grotecque side, 
this great universal fact: the homage of matter to spirit; for certain 
deformities have their origin in the depths even of ofernal leauty, 
There was somewhat of the unknown in Chenardier: henee the ab- 
solute empire of this man over this warnkin. At tines, she looked 
upon himas upona lighted candle pat others, she felt him hea claw. 

This woman was a formidable creation, who loved nothing but 
her children, and feared nothing but her hushand. She was a mother 
because she was amammal, Her maternal feelings stopped with her 
girls, and, as we shall see, did not extend tu fees, Vhemiin dad but 
one thought—to get rich, 

He did not succeed, His great talents had se adequate apportun- 
ity. Thénardier at Montiermeil was rudniiy hinwell, if rnin is pos 
sible at zero, In Switzerland, or in the Pyrenees, this penniless rr NINE 
would have become a millionaire, Hut where fate phives the inn 
keeper he must browse. 

It is understood that the word fnakeeper is crplaved here ina 
restricted sense, and does not extend to an entire chiss, 

In this same year, 1423, Thenardier awerl alent fifteen hundred 

francs, of pressing debts, which rendered him mevuly, 
_ However obstinately unjust destiny was te hint, Thenardier was 
one of those men who best understond, to the greatest depth and 
in the most modern style, that which is a virtue ame mye the lirbare 
ous, and a subject of merchandise among the civilised~—hospitality, 
He was, besides, an admirable poacher, ane was eounted an excel 
lent shot. He had a. certain cool and quict laugh, which was particu: 
larly dangerous, : | | 

His theories of innkeeping sometimes sprang from him by flashes, 
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He had certain professional aphorisms which he inculcated in the 
mind of his wife. “The duty of the innkeeper,” said he to her one 
day, emphatically, and in a low voice, “‘is to sell to the first comer, 
food, rest, light, fire, dirty linen, servants, fleas, and smiles; to stop 
travellers, empty small purses, and honestly lighten large ones; to 
receive families who are travelling, with respect: scrape the man, 
pluck the woman, and pick the child; to charge for the open win- 
dow, the closed window, the chimney corner, the sofa, the chair, the 
stool, the bench, the feather bed, the mattress, and the straw bed: to 
_ know how much the mirror is worn, and to tax that; and, by the 
five hundred thousand devils, to make the traveller pay for every- 
thing, even to the thes that his dog eats!” 

| This man and this woman were cunning and rage married—a 
hideous and terrible pair. 

While the husband calculated and schemed, the Thénardiess 
thought not of absent creditors, took no care either for yesterday or 
the morrow, and lived passionately in the present moment. 

Such were these two beings. Cosette was between them, under- 
going their double pressure, lie a creature who is at the same time 
being bruised by a millstone, and lacerated with pincers. The man 
and the woman had each a different way. Cosette was beaten un- 
mercifully ; that came from the woman. She went barefoot in win- 
ter; that came from the man. 

Cosette ran up stairs and down stairs ; washed, brushed, scrubbed: 
swept, ran, tired herself, got out of breath, lifted heavy things, and, 
puny as she was, did the rough work. No pity; a ferocious mistress, 
-amalignant master, The Thénardier chop-house was like a snare, in 
which Cosette had been caught, and was trembling. The ideal of op- 
pression was realised by this dismal servitude. It was something like 
a fly serving spiders. 

The poor child was passive and silent. 

When they find themselves in such condition at the dawn of ex- 
istence, so young, so feeble, among men, what passes in these souls 
fresh from God! 


Ill 
MEN MUST HAVE WINE AND HORSES WATER 


Four new guests had just come in. = | 
Cosette was musing sadly; for, though she was only eight years 
old, she had already suffered so much that she mused with the 


- mournful air of an old woman. : 


She had a black eye from a blow of the Thénardiess’s fist, which 
. made the Thénardiess say from time to time, “How ugly she is 
» with her patch on her eye.” | ae : 
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Cosette was then thinking that it was evening, late in the evening, 
that the bowls and pitchers in the rvoms of the travellers who had 
arrived must be filled immediately, and that there was no more, 
water in the cistern. 

One thing comforted her a little; they did not drink much water 
in the Thénardier tavern. There were plenty of people there who 
were thirsty; but it was that kind of thirst which reaches rather 
towards the jug than the pitcher. Had anybody asked fora glass of 
water among these glasses of wine, he would have seemed a savage 
to all those men. However, there was an utstant when the child 
trembled: the Thénardiess raised the cover of a kettle which was 
boiling on the range, then took a glass and lustily approached the 
cistern. She turned the faucet; the child dad rateul her head and 
followed all her movements, A thin stream of water ran from the 
faucet, and filled the glass half full. 

“Eere,” said she, “there is no niore water!” hen she was silent 
fora moment. The child held her breath, 

“Pohaw !” continued the Phenardiess, examining the lial f-filled 
glass, “there is enough of it, such as it is.” 
~ Cosette resumed her work, but for inore than a qtarter of an 
hour she felt her heart leaping inte her aruat idea ures Dall, 

She counted the mitnites as they thas rokeed away, carted eagerly 
Wished it were morning, 

’ From time to time, one of the drinkers world lek out tate the 
street and exclain t-" Lt is as black as an oven Poor, oUt would take 
a cat to go along the street without a lantern toentvht {And Cosette 
shuddered. | 

All at once, one of the pedlars who lodged in the Cavern came in 
and said in a harsh voice: 

“You have not watered my horse, 

“Vos we have, sure," said the Themirdiess, 

“T tell you ne, ma’am,” replied the pedhir, 

Cosette came out from uader the table, 

“Oh, yes, monsiene {" siti she, “the hearse did detak ste elrank tu 
the hueket, the bucket full, and ‘twas ne thet oaadedd it te him, and 
1 talked to him.” 

This was not trae. Cosette Heel, 

“Here isa girlas big us iny fist, wheesn tell hie as hig asa 
house,” exclaimed the pedlar. “Po tell vou that hie boas not tid any 
water, little wenel: ! He has a way of blowing when he has not had 
any water, that | know well enough.” 

Cosette persisted, and added in a voice stifled with anyuish, and 

which could hardly be heard: , 

"But he did drink a good deal." 7 : 

“Come,” continued the pedlar, ina passion, “that is enough; give — 
my horse some water, and say no more about it.” +: a 
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Cosette went back under the table. oe ? 
“Well, of course that is right,” said the Thénardiess; “if the 
- beast has not had any water, she must have some.” 
Then looking about her: 
“Well, what has become of that girl?” | | 
_. She stooped down and discovered Cosette crouched at the other 
~ end of the table, almost under the feet of the drinkers. 
“Arn’t you coming ?” cried the Thénardiess. 
Cosette came out of the kind of hole where she had hidden. Thy 
Thénardiess continued: | 
“Mademoiselle Dog-without-a-name, go and carry some drink to 
- this horse.” 
“But, ma’am,’’ said Cosette feebly, “there is no water.” 
The Thénardiess threw the street door wide open. 
“Well, go after some!” 
Cosette hung her head, and went for an empty bucket that was by 
the chimney corner. | 33 
The bucket was larger than she, and the child could have sat 
- down in it comfortably. i 
- The Thénardiess went back to her range, and tasted what was it 
the kettle with a wooden spoon, grumbling the while. 
“There is some at the spring. She is the worst girl that ever was, 
[ think ’twould have been better if I’d left out the onions.” 
'. Then she fumbled in a drawer where there were some pennies, 
pepper, and garlic. 
“Here, Mamselle Toad,” added she, “get a big loaf at the baker’s, 
as you come back. Here is fifteen sous.” 7 
_ Cosette had a little pocket in the side of her apron; she took the. 
piece without saying a word, and put it in that pocket. | 
Then she remained motionless, bucket in hand, the open door be- 
fore her. She seemed to be waiting for somebody to come to her aid. 
“Get along!” cried the Thénardiess. ) i | 
Cosette went out. The door closed, 


IV 
A DOLL ENTERS UPON THE SCENE 


THE row of booths extended along the street from the church, the 
reader will remember, as far as the Thénardier tavern. These © 
booths, on account of the approaching passage of the citizens on | 
their way to the midnight mass, were all illuminated with candles, 
burning in paper lanterns, which, as the schoolmaster of Montfer- © 
meil, who was at that moment seated at one.of Thénardies's.tables, 
isaid, produced a-magical effect. In retaliation, not a star was to be 


ween in the sky, 
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The last of these stalls, set up exactly opposite Thenardier’s door, 
was a toy-shop, all glittering with trinkets, glass beads, and things 
magnificent in tin. In the first rank, and in front, the merchant had 
placed, upon a bed of white napkins, a great doll nearly two feet 
high dressed. in a robe of pink-crape with golden wheat-cars on its 
head, and which had real hair and enamel eyes. The whole, day, this 
marvel had been displayed to the bewilderment of the passers un- 
der ten years of age, but there had not been found in Moutlermeil a 
mother rich enough, or prodigal enough to give it to her child, 
Eponine and Azelma had passed hours m contemplating Ht, and Co- 
sette herself, furtively, it is true, had dared to look at it. 

At the moment when Cosette went out, bucket in hand, all gloomy 
and overwhelmed as she was, she could not help raising: her eyes 
towards this wonderful doll, towards dhe lady, as she called tt, The 
poor child stopped petrified. She had not seen this dall so near be. 
fore. | 

This whole booth seemed a palace to her; this doll was not a doll, 
it was a vision. It was joy, spléndour, riches, happiness, and it ape 

neared in a sort of chimerical radiance to this unfortunate little he 
ing, buried so deeply ina cold and dismal Msery, Cosette was mens 
uring with the sad and simple sagacity of childhood the abyss whieh 
separated her from that doll. She was sayings to hersely that one 
must be a queen, or at least a princess, to have a “thing” like that, 
She gazed upon this beautiful pink dress, this beautifal smooth 
Pair, and she was thinking, “How happy must he that doll!" Her 
rye could not turn away from this fantastic booth. The longer she 
voked, the more she was dazzled. She theught she saw paradise, 
There were other dolls behind the large one that appeared te her to 
be fairies and genii. The merchant walking ty and tro in the back: 
part of his stall, suggested the Eternal father, 

In this adoration, she forgot everything, even the errand on which 
she had been sent. Suddenty, the harsh veike of the Phenardiess 

called her back to the reality: “How, jade, haven't sou pone yet? 
Hold on; Dam coming for vou! Pd like te knew what she's slaing 
shere? Little monster, be aff f"' | 

The Thenardiess had glanced inte the street, and perceived | 
Cosette in ecstasy, 

Cosette fled. with her bucket, running as fast as she could, 


V 
THE LITTLE GIRL ALL ALONE 


As the Thénardier tavern was in that part of the village which is 
near the church, Cosette had to go to the spring in the woods towards 
Chelles to draw water, | ae a 
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She looked no more at the displays in the booths,. so long as she 
was in the lane Boulanger; and in the vicinity of the church, the 
illuminated stalls lighted the way, but soon the last gleam from the 
last stall disappeared. The poor child found herself in darkness. She 
became buried in it. Only, as she became the prey of a certain sen- 
sation, she shook the handle of the bucket as much as she could on 
her way. That madea noise, which kept her company. 

The further she went, the thicker became the darkness. There was 
no longer anybody in the street. However, she met a woman wha 
turned around on seeing her pass, and remained motionless, mutter- 
ing between her teeth ; “Where in the world can that child be going: 
Is it a phantom child?” Then the woman recognised Cosette. “Oh,” 
said she, “itis the lark!” 

Cosette thus passed through the labyrinth of crooked and de- 
serted streets, which terminates the village of Montfermeil towards 
Chelles. As long as she had houses, or even walls, on the sides of the 
road, she went on boldly enough. Ifrom time to time, she saw the 
light of a candle through the cracks of a shutter; it was light and 
life to her; there were people there; that kept up her courage. How- 
ever, as she advanced, her speed slackened as 1f mechanically. When 
she had passed the corner of the last house, Cosette stopped. To go 
beyond the Jast booth had been difficult; to go further than the last 
house hecame impossible. She put the bucket on the ground, buried 
her hands in her hair, and began to seratch her head slowly, a mo- 
tion peculiar to terrified and hesitating children. lt was Montfer- 
meil no longer, it was the open country; dark and deserted space 
was before her. She looked with despair into this darkness where 
nobody was, where there were beasts, where there were perhaps 
ghosts. She looked intensely, and she heard the animals walking in 
the grass, and she distinctly saw the ghosts moving in the trees, 
Then she seized her bucket again ; fear gave her boldness: “Pshaw,” 
said she, “I will tell her there isn’t any more water !”” And she reso- 
lutely went back into Montfermeil. | 

She had scarcely gone a hundred steps when she stopped again, 
and began to scratch her head. Now, it was the Thenardiess that 
appeared to her; the hideous Thenardiess, with her hyena mouth 
and wrath flashing from her eyes. The child cast a pitiful glance be- 
fore her and behind her. What could she do? What would become 
of her? Where should she go? Before her, the spectre of the Thén- 
ardiess ; behind her, all the phantoms of night and of the forest. It 
was at the Thénardiess that she recoiled. She took the road to the 
spring again, and began to run, She ran out of the village ; she ran 
into the woods, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. She did not stop 
running until out of breath, and even then she staggered on. She 
went right on, desperate. 

Ieven while running, she wanted to cry. 
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The nocturnal tremulousness of the forest wrapped her about 
completely. be, 

_ She thought no more; she saw nothing more, 1 he inumensity of 
night confronted this little creature, Gn one side, the intinite 
shadow ; on the other, an atom. 

Tt was only seven or eight minutes’ walk from the edge of the 
woods to the spring, Cosette knew the road, from travelling it sey- 
eral times a day. Strange thing, she did not lose her way. A remnant 
of instinct guided her blindly. Dut she neither turned her eyes to the 
right nor to the left, for fear of secmng things in the trees and in the 
bushes, Thus she arrived at the spring. 

It was a small natural basin, made by the water in the loamy soil, 
about two feet deep, surrounded with nioss, and with that long 
figured grass called Henry Fourth’s collars, and paused with afew 
large stones. A brook escaped fromoit with a sentie, (ranquil mur. 
mur, 

Cosette did not take time to breathe. Tt wis very dark, but she 
was accustomed to cometo this fountiin, She felt with her left hand 
in the darkness for a young oak which bent over the spring and usu 
ally served her as a support, found a branch, swags herself from it, 
bent down and plunged the bucket in the waters She wie fora 
moment so excited that her strength was Gipled, Wohen sds was thus 
bent over, she did not notice that the pocket ef her apron emptied 
‘itself into the spring, The ffteen-saus piece fell inte the water, 
Cosette neither saw it nor heard i fall, Stas drew out the bitehket al- 
most full and set it on the grass. 

This done, she percetved that her strength wee exhausted, She 
was anxious to startat once; but the ediort ad ting the bucket had 
been so great that it was impossible for hier te tale a step. She was 
compelled to sit down, She fell upan the grass cad remit ina 
crouching posture, 

she closed her eves, then she opened then, without kiewine why, 
without the power of doing otherwise, At her side, che wither shaken 
in the hucket made circles that resembled serpotita sd white fire, 

Above her head, the sky was covered with vast black clouds 
which were like sheets of smoke, The tragic titsh cf night seemed 
to bend vaguely over this child. 

Jupiter was setting in the depths of the horizon, 

The child looked with a stirtled eve upon that preat star whieh 
she did not know and which made her afraid, The planet, in fact, 
was at that moment very near the horizon and was crossing a dense 
bed of mist which gave it a horrid redness, ‘The mist, glourtily em- 
purpled, magnified the star. One would have called it a luminous 
wound, 7 | | 

A cold wind blew from the plain. The woods were dark, without 
any rusthng of leaves, without any of those vague and fresh corus- 
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cations of summer. Great branches drew themselves up fearfully. 
Mean and shapeless bushes whistled in the glades. The tall grass 
wriggled under the north wind like eels. The brambles twisted about 
like long arms seeking to seize their prey in their claws. Some dry. 
weeds driven by the wind, passed rapidly by, and appeared to flee - 
with apne. before something that was following. The prospect was 
dismal. | 
Darkness makes the brain giddy. Man needs light, whoeves 
plunges into the opposite of day feels his heart chilled. When the 
eye sees blackness, the mind sees trouble. In an eclipse, in night, in 
the sooty darkness, there is anxiety even to the strongest. Nobody 
walks alone at night in the forest without trembling. Darkness and 
trees, two formidable depths—a reality of chimeras appears in the 
indistinct distance. The Inconceivable outlines itself a few steps 
from you with a spectral clearness, You see floating in space or in 
your brain something strangely vague and unseizable as the dreams 
of sleeping flowers. There are fierce phantoms‘in the horizon. You 
breathe in the odours of the great black void. You are afraid, and 
are tempted to look behind you. The hollowness of night, the hag~ 
gardness of all things, the silent profiles that fade away as you ad- 
vance, the obscure dishevelments, angry clumps, livid pools, the 
gloomy reflected in the funereal, the sepulchral immensity of silence, 
the possible unknown beings, the swaying of mysterious branches, — 
the frightful twistings of the trees, long spires of shivering grass 
~ against all this you have no defence. There is no bravery which does 
not shudder and feel the nearness of anguish. You feel something 
hideous, as if the soul were amalgamating with the shadow. This 
penetration of the darkness is inexpressibly dismal for a child. 
Forests are apocalypses; and the beating of the wings of a little 
soul makes an agonising sound under their monstrous vault. 
Without being conscious of what she was experiencing, Cosette 
felt that she was seized by this black enormity of nature. It was not 
merely terror that held her, but something more terrible even than 
terror. She shuddered. Words fail to express the peculiar strange-. 
ness of that shudder which chilled her through and through. Her _ 
eye had become wild. She felt that perhaps she would be compelled _ 
to return there at the same hour the next night. a 
Then, by a sort of instinct, to get out of this singular state, which 
she did not understand, but which terrified her, she began to count 
aloud, one, two, three, four, up to ten, and when she had finished, she 
began again. This restored her to a real perception of things about 
her. Her hands, which she had wet in drawing the water, felt cold. 
She arose. Her fear had returned, a natural and insurmountable 
fear. She had only one thought, to fly; to fly with all her might, 
across woods, across fields, to houses, to windows, to lighted candles. 
Her eyes fell upon the bucket that was before her. Such.was the 
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dread with which the Thénardiess inspired her, that she did not dare 
to go without the bucket of water. She grasped the handle with both 
hands. She could hardly lift the bucket. . 

She went a dozen steps in this manner, but the bucket was full, it 
was heavy, she was compelled to rest it on the ground, She bre “athed 
an instant, then grasped the handle again, and walked on, this time 
a little longer. But she had to stop again, After resting a few sec 
onds, she started on. She walked bending forward, ber head down, 
like an old woman: the weight of the bucket strained and stiffened 
her thin arms. The iron handle was numbing and freezing her little 
wet hands; from time to time she had tu stop, and every time she 
stopped, the cold water that splashed from the bucket fell upen her 
naked knees. This took place in the depth af a wood, at tieht, in 
the winter, far from all human sight; it was a childaf eurht vears: 
there was none but God at that moment who saw this sad thing, 

And undoubtedly her mother, alas ! 

For there are things which open the eves at the dead) in their 
grave. 

She breathed with a kind of mournful rattle: sedis choked her, 
but she did not dare to weep; so fearful was sie of the Uhcnuardiess, 
even at a distance. She always imagined that the Thenardiess was 
near, 

However, she could not make much headway in this aiunner, and 
was getting along very slowly, She trie! hard to shorten her rest- 
ing spells, and to walk as far as possible between thea She remem- 
bered with anguish that it would take her more thin an hour to re- 
turn to Montfermeil thus, and that the Thenardiess would heat her. 
This anguish added to her dismay at being alone in the woods at 
night, She was worn out with fatigue, and was net vet mut af the 
forest, Arriving near an old chestnut tree which she knew, she made 
a last halt, longer than the others, te get well rested; then she gath- 
ered all her strength, took up the bucket again, ned bepain ta walk 
on courageously, meanwhile the poor lithe despairing thing: could 
not help erying: “Oh! my God! my God !" 

At that moment she felt all at once that the weight af the bucket 
was gone. A hand, which seemed enormous to her, hil just eaarht 
the handle, and was carrying it easily. She raised her head. A hirge 
dark form, straight and erect, was walking beside her in the pglaan, 
Tt was a man who had come up behind her, and whom she had net 
heard, This man, without saying a word, had prasped the handle of 
the bucket she was carrying. | 

There are instinets for all the crises of life, 

The child was not afraid. 
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VI 
WHICH PERIIAPS PROVES THE INTELLIGENCE OF BOULATRUELLE 
- ® 


In the afternoon of that same Christmas-day, 1823, a man walked 
a long time in the most deserted portion of the Boulevard de l’H6pi- 
tal at Paris. This man had the appearance of some one who was 
looking for lodgings, and seemed to stop by preference before the 
most modest houses of this dilapidated part of the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. 

We shall see further on that this man did in fact hire a room in this 
isolated quarter. . 
This man, in his dress as in his whole person, realised the type 
of what might be called the mendicant of good society-—extreme 
misery being combined with extreme neatness. It is a rare coinci- 
dence which inspires intelligent hearts with this double respect 
that we feel for him who is very poor and for him who is very 
worthy. He wore a round hat, very old and carefully brushed, a 
long coat, completely threadbare, of coarse yellow cloth, a colour - 
which was in nowise extraordinary at that epoch, a large waist- 
coat with pockets of antique style, black trousers worn grey at the 
knees, black woollen stockings, and thick shoes with copper 
buckles. One would have called him an old preceptor of a good 
family, returned from the emigration, From his hair, which was 
entirely white, from his wrinkled brow, from his livid lips, from 
his face in which everything breathed exhaustion and weariness! 
of life, one would have supposed him considerably over sixty. 
From his firm though slow step, and the singular vigour im- 
pressed upon all his motions, one would hardly have thqught him 
Rity. The wrinkles on his forehead were well disposed, and would 
have prepossessed in his favour any one who observed him with 
attention. Elis lip contracted with a strange expression, which — 
seemed severe and yet which was humble. There was in the depths | 
of his eye an indescribably mournful serenity. He carried in his 
left hand a small package tied in a handkerchief, with his right he 


‘leaned upon a sort of staff cut from a hedge. This staff had been ._ 


-finished with some care, and did not look very badly ; the knots were | 


smoothed down, and a coral head had been formed with red wax; 


“jt was a cudgel, and it seemed a cane. | | oe 
s’ There are few people on that boulevard, especially in winter. 
,Lhis man appeared to avoid them rather than geek them, but 
ewithout affectation. = =. be evade ty 
:; At that epoch the king, Louis XVIII., went almost every day 
o Choisy Le Roy. It was one of his favourite: rides. About two | 


y’clock, almost invariably, the carriage and the royal cavalcade 
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were seen to pass at full speed through the Doulevard de 
VHopital. 

This supplied the place of watch and clock to the poor women 
of the quarter, who would say: “It is two o'clock, there he is going 
back to the Tuileries.” * 

And some ran, and others fell into line; for when a king passes 
by, there is always a tumult, Moreover, the appearance and dis. 
appearance of Louis AVIII. produced a cerhun: sensation in the 
streets of Paris. It was rapid, but majestic, This inpotent king 
had a taste for fast driving; not being able te walk. he wished to 
run; this cripple would have pladly been drawn liv the hehtning, 
He passed by, peaceful and severe, in the midst ef maked sabres, 
His massive coach, all gilded, with great Ty branches painted on 
the panels, rolled noisily along. One hardy hid time to cateh a 
glance of it. In the back corner on the right could te seen, upon 
cushions covered with white satin, a broad five, firnr and red, a 
forehead freshly powdered a la bird of parailise, a proud eye, 
stern and keen, a well-read smile, two large epaulets ef ballion 
waving over a citizen’s dress, the Gilden Tdeeve, the crass of 
Saint Louts, the cross of the Legion af Honeur, the silver badge 
of the Holy Spirit, a big belly, anda lorpe blue ribbon: that was 
the king, Outside of Paris, he held his hat with white feathers 
upon his knees, which were inclosed tn high Paiglish paiters; 
when he re-entered the city, he placed his hat ape tis head, bow- 
ing but little. He looked euldly upon the peaple, whe returned his 
look, When he appeared for the first time ui the Quartier Saint 
Marreau, all he succeeded in eliciting was this saving of a resi- 
dent tothis comrade: ‘It’s that big fellow who is the puwerniment,” 

This unfailing passage of the king at the same howe was then 
the daily event of the Boulevard de FElapital, 

The promenader in the yellow eoat evideatly did nat belong to 
the quarter, and probably net to Parts, for he was inerrant of this 
circumstance, When at two o'cluek the roval curriave, surrounded 
by a squadron of silver-laced budy-yusurd, turned date the boule. 
vard, after passing La Salpetri¢re, he appeared surprised, and 
almost frightened, There was no one else tu the cross alley, and he 
retired hastily behind a corner of the side wall, but this did not 
prevent the Duke d'Havré seeing him, The Duke d' Hiavre, as cap: 
tain of the guards in waiting that day, was seated in the carriage 
opposite the king, He said to hig majesty: “There is a mun who 
has a bad look.” Some policemen, wha were clearings the passage 
for the king, also noticed him: one of them was ordered ta follow 
him, But the man phinged into the little solitary streets of the. 
Faubourg, and as night was coming on the officer lost his track, 
as is established by a report addressed on the same evening to the 
Comte Angiés, Minister of State, Préfect of Police, 
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When the man in the yellow coat had thrown the officer off his 
track, he turned about, not without looking back many times to 
make sure that he was not followed. At a quarter past four, that 
is to say, after dark, he passed in front of the theatre of the Porte 
Saint Martin where the play that day was The Two Convicts. 
- The poster, lit wp by the reflection from the theatre, seemed to 
strike him, for, although he was walking rapidly, he stopped to 
read it. A moment after, he was in the cul-de-sac de la Planchette, 
and entered the Pewter platter, which was then the office of the 
- Lagny stage. This stage started at half past four. The horses were 
harnessed, and the travellers, who had been called by the driver 
hastily, were climbing the high iron steps of the vehicle. 

~The man asked: : 

“Have you a seate”? - 

“Only one, beside me, on the box,” said the driver. 

“T will tale it.” 

“Get up then.” 

Before starting, however, the driver cast a glance at the poor 
apparel of the traveller, and at the smallness of his bundle, and 
took his pay. 

“Are you going through to Lagny?” asked the driver. 

“Ves,” said the man. 

The traveller paid through to Lagny. | 
~ They started off. When they had passed the barriére, the driver 
tried to start a conversation, but the traveller answered only in 
monosyllables. The driver concluded to whistle, and swear at 
his horses. 

The driver wrapped himself up in his cloak. It was cold. The 
man did not appear to notice it, In this way they passed through 
Gournay and Neuilly sur Marne. About six o’clock in the evening 
they were at Chelles. The driver stopped to let his horses breathe, 
in front of the waggoners’ tavern established in the old buildings 
of the royal abbey. | | | | 

““T will get down here,” said the man. 

He took his bundle and stick, and jumped down from the 
stage. | = 

A moment afterwards he had disappeared. 

He did not go into the tavern. | | oa os 

When, a few minutes afterwards, the stage started off for 
Lagny, it did not overtake him in the main street of Chelles. 
The driver turned to the inside passengers: rn on 
_ "There,” said he, “is a man who does not belong here, for I 
wion’t know him. He has an appearance of not having a som; 
showever, he don’t stick about money; he pays to Lagny, and he 


: * 


only goes to Chelles. It is night, all the houses are shut, he don’t. 
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go to the tavern, and we don't overtake him Ele mist, then, have 
sunk into the ground.” 

The man had not sunk into the @round, but he lad hurried 
rapidly in the darkness along the main street ot Chelles; then he 
had turned to the left, before reaching the church, into the cross 
road leading to Montfermeil, like one who knew the country and 
had heen that way before. 

He followed this road rapidiy. At the spot where it mtersects 
the old road bordered with trees that gees trom Gagny to Lagny, 
he heard footsteps approaching. Tle concealed Timach® hastily ina 
ditch, and waited there till] the people who Were Passing Were a 
good distance off. The precaution was indeed almost: supertluous, 
for, as we have already said, it was a very dark December night, 
There were sceareely two or three stars to be seen ta the sky, 
~ Tris at this point that the ascent of the dal becuns. The man did 
not return to the Montfermet! roads he turned te the rvht, across 
the fields, and gained the woods with rapid strides, 

When he reached the wood, he slichened dis poece, and began 
to look carefully at all the trees, pausing at evers step, as if he 
were seeking andl following oh miysteriuus ravite hrawn only to 
himself. There was a moment when he appeared to lose Himself, 
and when he stopped, undecided. Tanatly he arrived, fay continual 
groping, ata glade where there was a teapot lirge wlatish stones, 
He made his way quickly towards these stones, andl examined 
them with attention in the dusk of the muoht iis dt he were passing 
them in review, A large tree, covered with these CXCTESVENCES 
which are the warts of vegetation, was a few steps trom the heap 
of stones. He went to (his tree, and paasserd his hated over the bark 
of the trunk, as if he were seeking to recognise amd ta count all 
the warts. 

Opposite this tree, which was an ash, there was a chestnut tree 
wounded in the bark, whith had deen etanietrest wathe ae bandage of 
ainc nailed on. He rose on tip-toe and tonehe dd that Dat of zine, 

Then he stamped for some thine upoo the sound in the space 
between the tree and the stones, The one whe would he sure that 
the earth had not heen freshly stirred, 

This done, he took his course and resatied his walk through 
the woods, 

This was the man who had fallen in with Cosette, 

As he made his way through the cope in the directan of Mont- 
fermen, he had perceived that Httle shadow, strageding along with 
a prroan, setting her burden on the grouad, then taking: it up and 
going on again. He had approached her and seen that if was a 
very young child carrying an enormous bucket of water, Thee 
he had gone to the child, and silently taken hold of the handly 
of the bucket. | 
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| VII 
COSETTE SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE UNKNOWN, IN THE DARKNESS 


CosETTE, we have said, was not afraid. 

The man spoke to her. His voice was serious, and was almost 
a whisper. | 

“My child, that is very heavy for you which you are carrying 
there.” 

Cosette raised her head and answered: 

“Yes, monsieur.” : | 

“Give it to me,” the man continued, “I will carry it for you.” 

Cosette let go of the bucket. The man walked along with her. 

“It is very heavy, indeed,” said he to himself. Then he added: 

“Little girl, how old are your” 

“Right years, monsieur.” 

“And have you come far in this way?” 

“From the spring in the woods.” 

“And are you going far?” 

“A. good quarter of an hour from here.” 

The man remained a moment without speaking, then he said 
abruptly : 

“You have no mother then ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the child. 

Before the man had had time to say a word, she added: 

“T don’t believe I have. All the rest have one. For my part, J 


_ have none.” 


And after a silence, she added: | 

“I believe I never had any.” | 

The man stopped, put the bucket on the ground, stooped down 
and placed his hands upon the child’s shoulders, making an effort 


to look at her and see her face in the darkness. | 


The thin and puny face of Cosette was vaguely outlined in the 
livid light of the sky. \ : 

“What is your name?” said the man. 

“Cosette.” ia 

It seemed as if the man had an electric shock. He looked at her 
again, then letting go of her shoulders, took up the bucket, and 
walked on. i ee 

A moment after, he asked: : ae 

“Little girl, where do you liver” 

“At Montfermeil, if you know it.” 

“Tt is there that we are going?” 

“Ves, monsieur.”. : . 

He made anothér pause. then he began: | 
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“Who is it that has sent you out into the woods after water at 
this time of night?” 

“Madame Theénardier.” 

The man resumed with a tone of voice which he tried to render 
indifferent, but in which there was nevertheless a singular tremor: 

“What does she do, your Madame Thenardier 2” 

“She is my mistress,” said the child. “She keeps the tavern.” 

“The tavern,” said the man. “Well, Lam going there to lodge 
to-night. Show me the way.” | | 

“We are going there,” said the child. 

The man walked very fast. Cosette tollawed hint without diffi- 
culty. She felt fatigue no more, From time to time, she raised her 
eyes towards this man with a sort of tranquillity and inespressible 
confidence. She had never been taught te turn towards Providence 
and to pray. However, she felt in her bosom something that re- 
sembled hope and joy, and which rose towards heaven, 

A: few minutes passed. The man spoke: 

“Ts there no servant at Madame ‘Vhenardier’s 2" 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

There was another interval af silence. Cosette raised her vaiee: 

“That is, there are two little girls.” 

“What little girls?” 

“Ponine and Zelma,” 

The child simplified in this way the remantic names dear to 
the mother, 

“What are Ponine and Zelma ?”" 

“They are Madame Thenardier’s young hulles, vou might say 
her daughters.” 

“And what de they do?” 

“Oh!” said the child, “they have beautiful dalls, things which 
there’s gold in; they are full of business, They play, they ainuse 
themselves.” | 

“ALL day long?” 

“Ves, monsieur.” 

“And your? | 

“Mel I work.” 

“All day long?” 

The child raised her large eves in which there was a tear, which 
could not he seen in the darkness, and answered softly: 

Yes, monsieur,” 

She continued after an interval of silence: 

“Sometimes, when [have finished my work and they are willing, 
{ amuse myself also.” | ) 

“How do you amuse yourself?" 
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“The best I can. They let me alone. But I have not many play~ 
things. Ponine and Zelma are not willing for me to play with, 
their dolls. I have only a little lead sword, not longer than that.” 

-. The child showed her little finger. 

“And which does not cut ?” | : 

“Ves, monsieur,” said the child, “it cuts lettuce and fies’ 
heads.” 

They reached the village; Cosette guided the stranger through 
~ the streets. They passed by the bakery, but Cosette did not think 
. of the bread she was to have brought back. The man questioned 
- ‘her no more, and now maintained a mournful silence, When they 
had passed the church, the man, seeing all these booths in the 
 gtreet, asked Cosette: 
‘Ts it fair-time here! 
“No, monsieur, it is Christmas.” 

As they drew near the tavern, Cosette timidly touched his arm: 
“Monsieur?” 

“What, my child?” 

“Here we are close by the house.” 

“Well?” 

“Will you let me take the bucket now ?” 

“What for?” 

- “Because, if inadame sees that anybody brought it for me, she 
~ will beat me.’ 

~ The man gave her the bucket. A moment after they were at the 
. door of the chop-house. ‘ 


7 


VIII 


INCONVENIENCE OF ENTERTAINING A POOR MAN WHO Is 
PERHAPS RICH | 


Cosette could not help casting one look towards the grand doll 
still displayed i in the toy-shop, then she rapped. The door opened. 
The Thénardiess appeared with a candle in her hand. 

“Qh! it is you, you little beggar! Lud-a-massy! you have taken 
your time! she has been playing, the wench !” 

“Madame,” said Cosette, trembling, “there is a gentleman. who 
is coming to lodge.” 

The Thénardiess very quickly replaced her fierce air by” see 
amiable grimace, a change at sight peculiar to fankespers, and 
looked for the new-comer with eager eyes. a2 

“Is it monsieur?” said she. 

“Yes, madame,” answered the man, touching his os 

Rich travellers are not so polite, This gesture and the sight of 
the stranger’ s costume. and baBeaee —— the Spence parce? 
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itl review 4 A eae vlance iigide the anuigive Scunace Cssppeap and 
the fierce air reappear, She added deity: 


“Tenter, goodman.” 
The “goodman” entered, Phe Thenuriess cast a second lance 
at him, examined particularly dis done cout whith was absolutely 


threadbare, and his hat whieh wis satmewhat brohen, and with a 
nod, a wink, and a turn of her nose, consulted her Hishamnd, whe 
Was sti] drinking with the Wa weners, | ras frets lagen} AtTaAy ere by 


aye cal hy a 


that imperceptible shake of the forelincer wiitch) se 
ete dostity. 


protrusion of the lips, siguities in such i case: “eon 
tion.” Upon this the Phenardiess exehuter!: 

“Abt my brave man, bani very sorry, but Pfscee rea gecag,” 

“Put me Where you will.” said the gaan, “Gu the purret, inthe 
stable. ] will pay as ait ft had a ron” 

“Forty sous.” 

“Forty sous, Well,” 

“Tn advance.” 

“Torty sous,” whispered a wageoner to tle Pisnantiess, “but 
it is only twenty sous.” 

“Tt as forty sous for him,” rerdtedd the Phemateliaess trp thes srime 

“ahabors tine, ahead her hasta sale eee a Tusyey to 
have this sort of people,” 

Meanwhile the man, after leading His sich and fundte ona 
bench, had seated himself ata table at wd ty Court liad been 
quick to place a bottle af wine aed a ehie, Phe pda, wha had 


. 


$ 
horse, Cosette had resumed her plice under the hitehen table and 


The man, who hardly tormeched tat, Ips to the ade he had 
turned out, was contempletine te Pwitle p oats tone atten hap, | 

Cosette was uly, Hippy, she nibh, petaeti, bawe hee prethy, 
We have already sketched this Hirde Poor, Cosette votre thin 


- 
Aa 
aa 
o-oe 
cscs 


aaa 
oe 


{ 
anid pale: she Wis nearly enh Vanits Old, Part one ay, ehh hodly 
have thonelt her six, fler leree eves, steko duoc vet yf Aah aw, 


were almost put out by continual Weep, The acne af her 
mouth had that curve of habatual mei oy hieth ds ceem tn the 
condemned and in the hopelessly sick. Pler duty wees. as her 

ro CP fip teeta et the 
; Y fairey std eet and 
rendered her thinness fearfully visible, As che was aiwivs lever 
ing, she haul acquired the habit of drawing ber kuees tavether, 
Her whole dress was nothing Vaart sa Tanowhich would have esclted 
Pitvin the summer, amd whieh excited harcore the winter, She 
had on nothing but cotton. and that fall af dades: nee a roy af 
woollen, Her skin showes! ere aed) there, mrad Ghak eed hte 


‘ 
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spots could be distinguished, which indicated the sine where 
_ the Thénardiess had touched her. Her naked legs were red and » 
rough. The hollows under her collar bones would | make one weep, 
The whole person of this child, her gait, her attitude, the sound of 
her voice, the intervals between one word and another, her looks, 
her silence, her least motion, expressed and uttered a single idea: 
fear. 

Fear was spread all over her; she was, so to say, covered with 
it; fear drew back her elbows against her sides, drew her heels 
under her skirt, made her take the least possible room, prevented 
her from breathing more than was absolutely necessary, and had 
- become what might be called her bodily habit, without possible 
variation, except of increase. There was in the depth of her eye | 
- an expression of astonishment mingled with terror. 

This fear was such that on coming in, all wet as she was, - 
Cosette had not dared go and dry herself by the fire, but had 
gone silently to her work. 

The expression of the countenance of this child of eight years 
was habitually so sad and sometimes so tragical that it seemed, 
at certain moments, as if she were in the way of becoming an 
idiot or a demon. 

Never, as we have said, had she known what it is to pray, 
“never had she set foot within a church. “How can I spare the 
time?” said the Thénardiess. 

The man in the yellow coat did not take his eyes from Cosette. 

Suddenly, the Thénardiess exclaimed out: 

“Oh! TI forgot ! that bread !” 

Cosette, according to her custom whenever the Thénardiess 
raised her voice, sprang out quickly from under the table. 
‘She had entirely forgotten the bread. She had recourse to the 
expedient of children who are always terrified. She lied. 

“Madame, the baker was shut.” 

“You ought to have knocked. sd 

“T did knock, madame.” 

“Well?” 

“He didn’t open.” 

“Tt find out to-morrow if that is true,” said the Thénardiess, . 
“and if you are lying you will lead a preity dance. Meantime give me 
back the fifteen-sous piece” . 

Cosette plunged her hand. into her apron pocket, and turned 
white. The fifteen-sous piece was not there, — i | 

“Come,” said the Thénardiess, “didn’t you hear me} per _ 

Cosette turned her pocket inside out; there was nothing there. 
What could. have become of that money? 7 The mus Ha fortaneyy " 
| auld not utter a were: She was es | 
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“Have you lost it, the fifteen-sous piece 2" screamed the Thén- 
ardiess, “or do you want to steal it from me? 

At the same time she reached her arm towards the cowhide 
hanging in the chimney corner. _ 

This menacing movement gave Cosette the strength to cry out: 

“Rorpive me! Madame! Madame! E won't do so any more!” 

The Thénardiess took down the whip. 

Meanwhile the man in the yellow coat had been fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, without being noticed, The other travellers were 
drinking or playing cards, and paid no attention to anything, 

Cosette was writhing with anguish tn the chimmev-corner, trving 
to gather up and hide her poor half-naked Jims, Phe Phenardiess 
raised her arm. _ 

“T beg your pardon, madame,” said the man, “but 1 just new 
saw something fall out of the pocket of that Httle girl's apron 
and roll away. That may be it.” 

At the same time he stooped down and appeared to search on 
the floor for an instant. 

“Tust so, here it is,” said he, rising. 

And he handed a silver piece to the Thenarsdiess, 

“Wes, that is it,” said she. 

That was not it, for it was a twentyeseus piece, bat the Thén- 
ardiess found her profit in it, She pat the paeve in her pocket, and 
tontented herself with casting a ferocious look at the child and 
saying 

“Don’t let that happen again, ever.” 

Cosette went back to what the Thenarcdiess called “her hele,” and 
her large eye, fixed ypon the unknown traveller, hein to assume 
an expression that it had never known before. Th was stl only an 
artless astonishment, but a sert of blind confidence was associated 
with it. 

“Ql you want supper?" asked the Thenardiess af the traveller, 

Fle did not answer, He seemed to be thinking deeply, 

“What is that man?" said she between her tecth, “It is sane 
frightful pauper. He hasn't a penny fer his supper, Ds he god to 
pay me for his lodging only ? It is very ducks, anyway, that he didn’t 
think to steal the money that was an the flear” 

A door now opened, and Eponine and Azelnie came in. 

They were really two pretty litte girls, rather city girls than 
peasants, very charming, one with her wellpolisher| nnburn treases, 
the other with her long black braids falling down her baek, and both 
so lively, neat, plump, fresh, and healthy, that it was a pleasure to 
see them. They were warmly clad, but with such maternal art, that 
the thickness of the stuff detracted nothing from the eequetry of the 
fit. Winter was provided against without effacing spring, These two 
ittle girls shed light around them, Moreaver, they were regniant. In 
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their toilet, in their gaiety, in the noise they made, there was sov- 
ereignty. When they entered, the Thenardiess said to them in a 
scolding tone, which was full of adoration: “Ah! you are here then, 
you children |” 

Then, taking them upon her knees one after the other, smoothing 
their hair, tying over their ribbons, and finally letting then: go with 
that gentle sort of shake which 1s peculiar to mothers, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Are they dowdies !” 

They went and sat down by the fire. They had a doll which they 
turned backwards and forwards upon their knees with many pretty 
prattlings. From time to time, Cosette raised her eyes from her knit- 
ting, and looked sadly at them as they were playing. , 

Eponine and Azelma did not notice Cosette. To them she was like 
the dog. These three little girls could not count twenty-four years 
among them all, anc they already represented all human society ; on 
one side envy, on the other disdain, 

The doll of the Thénardier sisters was very much faded, and very 
oldand broken; and it appeared none the less wonderful to Cosette, 
_who had never in her life hada doll, a real doll, to use an expression 
that all children will understand. 

All at once, the Thénardiess, who was continually going and com- 
ing about the room, noticed that Cosette’s attention was distracted, 
and that instead of working she was busied with the little girls who 
were playing. 

“Ah! [ve caught you!” cried she. “That is the way you work! 
I'll make you work with a cowhide, I will.” 

The stranger, without leaving his chair, turned towards the Thé- 
nardiess. | 
_ “Madame,” said he, smiling diffidently. “Pshaw! let her play!” 

On the part of any traveller who had eaten a slice of mutton, and 
drunk two bottles of wine at his supper, and who had not had the 
appearance of a horrid pauper, such a wish would have been a com- 
mand. But that a man who wore that hat should allow himself to 
have a desire, and that aman who wore that coat should permit him- 
self to have a wish, was what the Thenardiess thought ought not to b 
tolerated, She replied sharply : : 

“She must work, for she eats. I don’t support her to do nothing.” 

“What is it she is making?” said the stranger, in that gentle voice 
which contrasted so strangely with his beggar’s clothes and his. por- 
ter’s shoulders. pe 

_ The Thénardiess deigned to answer. | | | | 

“Stockings, if you please. Stockings for my little girls who have 
none, worth speaking of, and will soon be going barefooted.” 

The man looked at Cosette’s poor red feet, and continued: _ 

“When will she finish that pair of stockings?’ 6s 
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“It will take her at least three or four good days, the lazy thing,” 

“And how much might this pair of stockings he worth, when it is 
finished ?” 

The Thenardiess cast a disdained glance at hum. 

“At least thirty sous.” 

“Would you take five franes for them?” sat) the man. 

“Goodness !? exclaimed a waggener who was Hstenine, with a 
horse-laugh, “five franes ? It’s a humbure! tive ballets 2 

Thénardier now thought it time to speak, 

“Yes, monsieur, if it is your fancy, vou ean have that pair of 
stockings for five franes, We can't retuse anythin to travellers,” 

“You must pay for them now,” satd the Thentardiess, in her short 
_and peremptory way, 

“To will buy that pair of stockings,” answered the min, “and,” 
added, he, drawing a five frane pareve from his pocket and Iayiny it 
on the table, “I will pay for them.” : 

Then he turned towards Cosette. 

“Now your work belongs tome. Play, sav chiki” 

The waggoner was so affected by the tive frane piece, that he left 
his glass and went to look at it. 

“It's SQ, that’s a fact!” erted he, as hie doohkeb at te. bee reeular 
hindwheel land no counterfeit!’ . 

Thenardier approached, and silently put the piece in fis pocket, 

The Vhénardiess had uothing to reply She bie her Ips, and her 
face assumed an expression of hatred, 

Meanwhile Cosette trembled, She venturedd ta ask: 

“Madame, is it true? can TP play?” 

“Play!” said the Theéenardiess ina terrible goice, 

“Thank you, madame,” said Cosette, Ae, while her mouth 
thanked the Thenardiess, all her Httle soul was thanking the traveller, 

Thenardier returned to his drink, His wife whispered in dis ear: 

“What can that vellew man he?" 

“T have seen, answered Thenardier, ina commanding tone, “mil 
lionaires with coats like that.” 

Cosette had left her knitting, but she had not proved fron her 
place. Cosette always stirred as lithe as was poste, She bal taken 
{ rom a hitthe bax behind her a few ald ries, anal her Title leadl sword, 

Eponine and Azelma pat no attention te what was eotae on, 
They had just performed a very important operation: they had 
caught the kitten, They had thrown the doll onthe floor, and pon 
ine, the elder, was dressing the kitten, in spite of her miaulings and 
contortions, with a lut of cluthes and red and blue rays. While she 
Was engaged In thir serious and difficult nhour, she was talking to 
her sister in that sweet and charming leneuage of children, the race 
of which, like the splendour of the huttertly’s WINS, a Th when 
we try to preserve it. 
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“Took! look, sister, this doll is more amusing than the other. She 
moves, she cries, she is warm. Come, sister, let us play with her. 
She shall be my little girl; I will be a lady. I’ll come to see you, and 
you must look at her, By and by you must see her whiskers, and you 
must be surprised. And then you must see her ears, and then you 
must see her tail, and that will astonish you. And you must say to 
me: ‘Oh! my stars! and I will say to you, ‘Yes, madame, it is a 
little girl that 1 have like that.’ Little girls are like that now.” 

Azelma listened to Eponine with wonder. 

Meanwhile, the drinkers were singing an obscene song, at which 
they laughed enough to shake the room. Thénardier encouraged and 
accormanied them. 

As birds make a nest of anything, children make a doll of no mat- 
ter what. While ISponine and Azelma were dressing up the cat, 
Cosette, for her part, hac dressed up the sword. ‘That done, she had 
laid it upon her arm, and was singing it softly to sleep. 

The doll is one of the most imperious necessities, and at the sare 
time one of the most charming instincts of female childhood. To 
- care for, to clothe, to adorn, to dress, to undress, to dress over 

again, to teach, to scold a little, to rock, to cuddle, to put to sleep, to 
imagine that something is somebody—all the future of woman is 
there. Even while musing and prattling, while making little ward- 
_ robes and little haby-clothes, while sewing little dresses, little bod- 

ices, and little jackets, the child becomes a little girl, the little girl 
becomes a great girl, the great girl becomes a woman. The first 
baby takes the place of the last doll. 

A little girl without a doll is almost as unfortunate and quite as 
impossible as a woman without children. 

Cosette had therefore made a doll of her sword. 

The Theénardiess, on her part, approached the yellow man. “My 
_ husband ts right,” thought she; “it may be Monsieur Laffitte. Some 
rich men are so odd.” a 
_ She came and rested her elbow on the table at which he was sit- 
ting. ; 

FMonsieur,” said she-— 7 | 

At this word monsicur, the man turned. The Thénardiess had 
called him before only brave man or good man. | 

“You see, monsieur,” she pursued, putting on her sweetest lool 
which was still more unendurable than her ferocious manner, “ 
am very willing the child should play, I am not opposed to it; it is 
well for once, because you are generous, But, you see, she is poor; 
she must work.” | a b 

“The child is not yours, then?" asked the man, 

“Oh dear! no, monaieur! It is a little pauper that we have taken 
in through charity. A sort of imbecile child. She must have water 
on her brain. Her head is hig, as you see. We do all we can for her, 
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but we are not rich. We write in vain to her country ; for six months 
we have had no answer. We think that her mother must be dead.” 

“Ah!” said the man, and he fell back inte dus reverdy, 

“This mother was no great things,” added the Uhonardiess. “She 
abandoned her child.” | ee 

During all this conversation, Cosette, as ib an instinet had warned 
her that they were talking about her, had not taken her eyes from 
the Thénardiess, She listened. She hearml a few words here and 
there. 

Meanwhile the drinkers, all three-quarters drank, were repeat: 
ing their foul chorus with redoubled gaicty, Tt was highly spiced 
with jests, in which the names ot the Virsan ancl the chill Jesus 
were often heard. The Theénardiess had gone to take her part in the 
hilarity. Cosette, under the talile, was h nals! ate thie tire, which 
was reflected from her fixed eve; she was sain reckimr the sart of 
rag baby that she had made, and as she rovhed tt, she sang in alow 
voice; “My mother is dead! my mother is dead? oy mother is 
dead!” 

At the repeated entreaties of the hostess, the yelluw man, “the 
millionaire,” finally consented te sup, 

“What will monsieur have ?" 

“Some bread and cheese,” said the mun, 

“Decidedly, itis a beygar,” thoneht the Thenardiess, 

The revellers continued to sing the sans, and the child, under 
the table, also sang hers, 

All at once, Cosette stopped. She bial just tiened andl seen the 
little Theénardiers’ doll, which they had porsilen fur the cat and 
left on the floor, a few steps from the kitchen table, 

Then she let the bundled-np sword, that ently histt satisfied her, 
fall, and ran her eyes slowly arenmd the reorg, Uhe Phenarediess 
was whispering to her husband and caning: senie tney, Epamine 
and Azelma were playing with the cat, the travellers were eating or 
drinking or singing, nobody was looking at her, She had not a mo- 
ment to lose, She crept out from uader the table on her inaids and 
knees, made sure once mare that nobody wos witching her, then 
darted quickly to the doll, and seized it, Ag instamt afterwards she 
was at her place, seated, motionless, only turned in such a way as 
to keep the doll that she held ia ier aries in the shacdiw, Che happl 
ness of playing with a doll was so rare to hee that it had all the 
violence of rapture, 

Nobody hac seen her, except the traveller, wha wats sliwly eat 
ing his meagre supper. 

This joy lasted for nearly a quarter of an hour, 

But in spite of Cosette's precautions, she did ot perceive that one 
f the doll’s feet stuck aut, and that the fire of the firephice lighted 
it un very vividly, This rosy and luminous foot which protruded — 
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from the shadow suddenly caught Azelma’s eye, and she said to 
Eponine: “Oh! sister !” 

The two little girls stopped, stupefied ; Cosette had dared to take 
the doll. 

Eponine got up, and without letting go of the cat, went to her 
mother and began to pull at her skirt. 

“Let me alone,” said the mother; ‘“‘what do you want ?” 

“Mother,” said the child, “look there.” 

And she pointed at Cosette. 

Cosette, wholly absorbed in the ecstasy of her possession, saw 
and heard nothing else. 

The face of the Thénardiess assumed the peculiar expression 
which is composed of the terrible mingled with the commonplace 
and which has given this class of women the name of furies. 

This time wounded pride exasperated her anger still more. Cos- 
ette had leaped over all barriers. Cosette had laid her hands upon 
the doll of “those young ladies.” A czarina who had seen a moujik 
trying on the grand cordon of her imperial son would have had the 
same expression. ) 

She cried with a voice harsh with indignation: | 

“Cosette!” , 

Cosette shuddered as if the earth had quaked beneath her, She 
turned around. 

“Cosette!” repeated the Thénardiess. 

Cosette took the doll and placed it gently on the floor with a kind 
of veneration mingled with despair. Then, without taking away her 
eyes, She joined her hands, and, what is frightful to tell in a child 
of that age, she wrung them; then, what none of the emotions of 
the day had drawn from her, neither the run in the wood, nor the 
weight of the bucket of water, nor the loss of the money, nor the 
sight of the cowhide, nor even the stern words she had heard from 
the Thénardiess, she burst into tears. She sobbed. 

Meanwhile the traveller arose. 

“What is the matter?” said he to the Thénardiess, 

“Don't you see?” said the Thénardiess, pointing with her finger 
to the corpus delicti lying at Cosette's feet. | | 

“Well, what is that?” said the man. : | 

“That beggar,” answered the Thénardiess, “has dared to touch _ 
the children’s doll.” | De Be gt 

“All this noise abont that ?"’ said the man. “Well, what if she did 
_ play with that doll?” tin © ty wees ee 

“She has touched it with her dirty hands!” continued the Thénar- 
diess, “with her horrid hands?” 

Here Cosette redoubled her sobs. | 

“Be still !” cried the Thénardiess. 
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The man walked straight to the street door, opened 
out. 

As soon as he had gone, the Thenardiess protited ly his absence 
to give Cosette under the table a severe kick, whieh tm sule the child 
shrick. 

The door opened again, and the soy reappenred, holding in his 
hands the fabulous doll of which we have ppule re, canned whic lh had 
been the admiration of all the youngsters of the villave since morn- 
ing; he stood it up befor , Cosette, savings: 

“Tere, this is for you. 

It is prob: Uhle that daring the (ime he bad be en sa -mure than 
an hour—in the midst of his reverie, he had eatisst contin . i himp- 
ses of this tuy-shop, lyghted up with lary aun 3 i sur np dendidly 
that it shone through the bar-rogm window Lhe an muna 

Cosette raised her eyes; she saw the min Hp toate ht her with that 
doll as she would have seen the sun approach, she heard those as- 
tounding words: This ts for you. She tucked at han, she locked at 
the doll, then she drew back sluwly, wand Wentdund dial as furas she 
could under the table in the eorner of the roun. 

She wept no more, She eried no more, she had the appearance of 
no longer daring to breathe. 

The TPhenardiess, isponine, and Ase Inns Were so ratiy statues, 
Even the drinkers stopped. There was a sclenmin scence in tie whole 
bar-roon. 

The Thenardiess, petrificd aud mute, reverniiets ed i er COnjecs 
tures anew: “What is this old fellow ? is he a pauper! is he a mil. 
lionaire ? Perhaps he’s both, that is a relber.” 

The face of the husband ‘Thenarcher phen eel that ox pressive 
wrinkle which marks the human counteniure whenever the domin- 
ant instinet appears in it with all tts brutal pawer, The innkeeper 
contemplated hy turns the doll and the tr. ihe ters he seen ta be 
scenting this man as he weld fue scented a bie mi money, This 
only lasted fora moment. He approached me wife ail whispered to 
her! 

“That machine cost at least Vuirty frames. Ne teatersise. Dew on 
your knees hefore the man!" 

Coarse natures have this in common with uertless natures, that 

they have no transitions, 

ay cll, Cosette,” said the Thenurdiess ina eotee which woe meant 
to he sweet, anid whic h was entirely compared + ( ne wat honey of 
Vicious women, “a'n’t you going te take wear ded} 2 

Cosette ve ntured ty come ont af her fide, 

“My little Cosette,” said Thensrdier with tat caressing air, “Mon 
sieur gives you a doll, Take it, itis years 

Cosette looked upon the wonderful doll with assert of terror, Per 
face was still flooded with tears, but her eves haan to All, like the 
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_. sky in the breaking of the dawn, with strange radiations of joy. 
What she experienced at that moment was almost like what she 
would have felt is some one had said to her suddenly: Little girl, 
! you are queen of France. . 7 | 
It seemed to her that if she touched that doll, thunder would 
: spring forth from it, | 
Which was true to some extent, for she thought that the Thénar- 
- diess would scold and beat her, 
However, the attraction overcame her. She finally approached amd 
‘ timidly murmured, turning towards the Thénardiess -. | 
“Can I, macdame ?” 
No expression can describe her look, at once full of despair, dis- 
- may, and transport, 
“Good Lord!” said the Thénardiess, “it is yours. Since monsieur 
gives it to you.” 
“as it true, is it true, monsieur?” said Cosette; “is the lady for 
. me! 
The stranger appeared to have his eyes full of tears. He seemed 
_ to be at that stage of emotion in which one does not speak for fear 
_ of weeping. He nodded assent to Cosette, and put the hand of “the 
lady” in her little hand. . | 
Cosette withdrew her hand hastily, as if that of the lady burned 
her, and looked down at the floor. We are compelled to add, that 
_ at that instant she thrust out her tongue enormously. All at once she 
turned, and seized the doll eagerly. 
“T will call her Catharine,” said she. 
_ It was a strange moment when Cosette’s rags met and pressed - 
against the ribbons and the fresh pink muslins of the doll. 
_ “Madame,” said she, “may I put her in a chair?” 
“Yes, my child,” answered the Thénardiess, | 
It was Eponine and Azelma now who looked upon Cosette with 
envy. : | 
Cosette placed Catharine on a chair, then sat down on the floor 
before her, and remained motionless, without saying a word, in the 
attitude of contemplation. 
“Why don’t you play, Cosette ?” said the stranger. 
“Oh! Tam playing,” answered the child, | . % 
This stranger, this unknown man, who seemed like a visit from 
Providence to Cosette, was at that moment the being which the — 
Thériardiess hated more than aught else in the world. However, she 


‘was compelled to restrain herself, Her emotions were more than — 


she could endure, accustomed as she was to dissimulation, by-en- 
deavouring to copy her husband in all her actions. She sent ker 


daughters to bed immediately, then asked the yellow man’s - 
pion to send Cosette to bed—who is very tired to-day, added she, 
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with a motherly air. Cosette went to bed, holding Catharine in her 
arms. ; | 

The Theénardiess went from time to time to the other end of the 
room, where her husband was, fo seadie Rev send, she satel, She ex- 
changed a few words with him, which were the more furious that 
she did not dare to speak them aloud + 

“The old fool! what has he got into his head, to come here to dig. 
turb us! to want that litthe monster to play {te sive her dolls! to give 
forty-franc dolls to a slut that I woulin't eve Dorty seus for A 
little more, and he would say your majesty to her, as they do to the 
Duchess of Berry! [s he in bis senses She must be eriay, the strange 
old fellow!” 7 

“Why ? It is very simple,” replied Thenardier, “LE it ammses him! 
It amuses you for the girl to work pit aimtiees hin for her to play, 
He has the right to do it, A traveller can do as he likes, if he pays 
for it, If this ol fellow is a philanthropist, what is that to you? if 
he is crazy it don’t concern you. What de you mtertere for, as long 
as he has money ?” 

Language of a master and resents of an innkeeper, which 
neither in one case nor the other adits af reply, 

The man had leaned his elbows on the Guble, aaeb resumed hig ate 
titude of reverie. All the other travellers, pediars, and wayyoners, 
had drawn back a litle, and sung neimore. Chey hooked upon him 
from a distance with a sort of respectful fear, 

This solitary man, se poorly chil, whe took five-frane pieces 
from his pocket with so much indifference, and whe Lovished jigan- 
tic dolls on little brats in wouden shoes, was cortainly a migeniticent 
and formidable goodman, 

Several hours passed owiy, The midnight aiviss wos sail, the revel 
was finished, the drinkers had gone, the hotee was elosed, the reom 
owas deserted, the fire hae) gone out, the stramrer still renmined in 
the same place and in the sime posture. Pra tne te ime he 
changed the elbow on which he rested. That was all, ut he had not 
spoken a word since Cosette: was pone, 

The Thenardiers alone ont of propriety sand vastosity, had re- 
mained in the room, 

“Ys he going to spend the night like his ?? erorabled the Thenar- 
diess. When the clock strack two in the morning, she ackuavledged 
herself beaten, and said to her husband: Ean aoinge to bed, yen may 
"do as you Tike.” The hushand sat down ata table ina corner, lighted 
a candle, and began to read the Conrrivy Francais, | 

A good hour passed thus, ‘The worthy tankeeper hid read the 
Courrier Francais at least three times, from the date of the number 
to the name of the printer. The stranger did not stir, 

Thenardier moved, coughed, spit, blew his nase, and creaked his 
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‘chair. The man did not stir. “Is he asleep?” thought Thénardier, 
The man was not asleep, but nothing could arouse him. © | 
- Finally, Thénardier took off his cap, approached softly, and ven- 
-tured to say :-— 
“Is monsieur not going to repose?” = 
Not going to bed would have seemed to him too much and too 
familiar. To repose implied luxury, and there was respect in it. 
Such words have the mysterious and wonderful property of swell- 
ing the bill in the morning. A room in which you go to bed costs 
- twenty sous; a room in which you repose costs twenty francs. 
“Ves,” said the stranger, “you are right. Where is your stable?” 
| “Monsieur,” said Thénardier, with a smile, “I will conduct mon- 
_ -gieur.” 
‘He took the candle, the man took his bundle and his staff, and 
_. Thénardier led him into a room on the first floor, which was very 
- showy, furnished all in mahogany, with a high-post bedstead and 
red calico curtains. — | 

“What is this?” said the traveller. | 
_ “It is properly our bridal chamber,” said the innkeeper. “We oc- 
---eupy another like this, my spouse and I; this is not open more than 

three or four times in a year.” 7 
. “T should have liked the stable as well,” said the man, bluntly. . 
Thénardier did not appear to hear this not very civil answer. 
- He lighted two entirely new wax candles, which wete displayed 
~wapon the mantel ; a good fire was blazing in the fireplace. There was 
. on the mantel, under a glass case, a woman’s head-dress of silver 
thread and orange-flowers. Lo 

“What is this °’” said the stranger. | 

“Monsieur,” said Thénardier, “it is my wife’s bridal cap.” 

The traveller looked at the object with a look which seemed. to. 
say: “there was a moment, then, when this monster was a virgin.” 
_ Thénardier lied, however. When he hired this shanty to turn it 
into a chop-house, he found the room thus furnished, and bought 
this furniture, and purchased at second-hand these orange-flowers, 
thinking that this would cast a gracious light over “his spouse,” and __ 
that the house would derive from them what the English call re- 
‘spectability, | | 

When the traveller turned again the host had disappeared. Thé- 

nardier had discreetly taken himself out of the way without daring 
to say good-night, not desiring to treat with a disrespectful cordial- 
‘ity a man whom he proposed to skin royally in the morning. 
_ The innkeeper retired to his room; his wife was in bed, but not | 
pares Sis she heard her husband’s step, she turned towards him _ 
and said: © | Re, ee es | | 
| oe know that I am going to kick Cosette out doors to-mor-° 
row 7 | | - | | oS. ell 
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Thénardier coolly answered: 

“You are, indeed !” 

They exchanged no further words, and in a few moments their 
candle was blown out. : 

For his part, the traveller had put his statf and bundle In a corner, 
The host gone, he sat down in an arm-chair, and remained some 
time thinking. Then he drew off his shoes, took one of the two can- 
dles, blew out the other, pushed open the door, and went out of the 
room, looking about him as if he were searching for something, He 
passed through a hall, and came to the stairway. 17 here he heard a 
very soft little sound, which resembled the breathing of a child, 
Guided by this sound he came to a sort of triangular nook built 
under the stairs, or, rather, formed by the staircase itself. ‘This hole 
was nothing but the space beneath the stairs. There, among all sorts 
of old baskets and old rubbish, in the dust and among the cobwebs, 
there was a bed; if a mattress so full of holes as to show the straw, 
and a covering so full of holes as to show the mattress, can be ealled 
a bed. There were no sheets, This was placed an the: flaor immedi. 
ately on the tiles. In this bed Cosette was sleeping, 

The man approached and looked at her. 

Cosette was sleeping soundly; she was dressed. In the winter she 
did not undress on account of the cold, She held the doll clasped in 
her arms; its large open eves shone in the obseurity, From. time to 
time she heaved a deep sigh, as if she were about to wake, and she 
hugged the doll almost convulsively, ‘There was only one of her 
wooden shoes at the side of her bed. An open door near Cosette’s 
nook disclosed a large dark room, The stranger entered, At the fur- 
ther end, through a glass window, he perceived two Httle beds with 
very white spreads, They were those of Azeloia and Eponine, Half 
hid behind these beds was a willow cradle without curtains, in which 
the little boy who had cried all the evening was sleeping, 

The stranger conjectured that this roam communicated with that 
of the Thenardiers. He was about ta withdraw when his eye fell 
upon the fireplace, one of those huge tavern fireplaces where there 
18 always so little fire, when there is 2 fire, and which are se cold to 
look upon. In this one there was no fire, there were not even any 
ashes, What there was, however, attracted the traveller's attention, 
Tt was two little children’s shovs, of coquettish shape and of differ- 
ent sizes. The traveller remembered the graceful and jmmemorial 
custom of children putting their shoes in the fireplace on Christmas 
night, to wait there in the darkness in expectation af same shining 
gift from their good fairly. Eponine and Azelma had taken good 
care not to forget this, and each had put one of her shoes in the fire- 
place. | 

The traveller bent over them, 
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. The fairy—that is to say, the mother—had already made her visit, 
- and shining in each shoe was a beautiful new ten-sous piece, 
~The man rose up and was on the point of going away, when he 
perceived further along, by itself, in the darkest corner of the fire- 
place, another object. He looked, and recognised a shoe, a horrid 
wooden shoe of the clumsiest sort, half broken and covered with 
_ashes and dried mud. It was Cosette’s shoe. Cosette, with that touch- 
ing confidence of childhood which can always be deceived without 
_ ever being discouraged, had also placed her shoe in the fireplace. 
What a sublime and sweet thing is hope in a child who has 
- never known anything but despair ! co, = 
_ ™ There was nothing in this wooden shoe. : 3 
_ The stranger fumbled in his waistcoat, bent over, and dropped 
. into Cosette’s shoe a gold Louis. : | 
Then he went back to his room with stealthy tread, 


IX 
THENARDIER MANCEUVRING 


On the following morning, at least two hours before day, Thénars 
dier, seated at a table in the bar-room, a candle by his side ‘with pen» 
in hand, was making out the bill of the traveller in the yellow coat. - 
| His wife was standing, half bent over him, following him with 
her eyes. Not a word passed between them. It was, on one side, a 
profound meditation, on the other that religious admiration with 
‘which we observe a marvel of the human mind spring up and expand. 
A noise was heard in the house ; it was the lark, sweeping the stairs. 
.. After a good quarter of an hour and some erasures, Thénardier 
produced this masterpiece. ee aa a M 


| Bill of Monsieur in Na. 1. 


Supper wal ll Er 
ante | ee ae 2 , ro 
on € o ‘ : e td « 5 : 
Fire. ° ° e e ° - 4 As 
Service : guts og | a yf | 
Total — . 23 frs, | 


* Service was written servisse. | a oe 
»., Twenty-three francs!” exclaimed the woman, with an enthust 


Fasm which was mingled with some hesitation. . - 
Like all great artists, Thénardier was not satisfied.  -, 
“Pooh!” saiddse, © 2 ee eee 
It was the accent of Castlereagh. drawing up for the-@efigress 
P¥ienna the bill which France ‘was'to pay. a 
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“Monsiuer Thénardier, you are right, he deserves it,” murmured 
the woman, thinking of the doll given tu Cosette in the presence of 
her daughters ; “it is right! but it’s too much. Tle won't pay it,” 

Thénardier put on his cold laugh, and said: “Tle will pay it” 

This laugh was the highest sign of certainty and authority, What 
was thus said, must be. The woman did not insist. She beyan to ar. 
range the tables; the husband walked back and forth in the room, 
A. moment after he added: 

“T owe, at least, fifteen hundred francs!" 

Ele seated himself thoughtfully in the chinmey corner, his feet ip, 
the warm ashes, 

“Ah ha!” replied the woman, “yeu don't forget that [ kiek Cos: 
ette out of the house to-day? The monster fit tears my vitals to see 
her with her doll! I would rather marry Lows AVIUL, than keep her 
in the house another day!” 

Thenardier lighted his pipe, and answered between two puffs: 

“You'll give the bill to the man.” 

Then he went out, 

He was scarcely out of the room when the traveller cane in, 

Thénardier reappeared inimediately behind hina, and remained 
motionless in the hialf-open door, visible only te his wife, 

The yellow man carried his stuf and bumte tu his lead, 

“Up so soon!" said the Thenardiess ) "is matisieur paine to leave 
us already ?” | 

‘While speaking, she turned the bil in her hands with an em- 
barrased look, and made creases init with hier mails, Pler hare face 
exhibited a shade of timidity and donbt dhat was ned habitual, 

To present sucha bill te aman who lado perfectly the appear 
ance of “a patiper” seemed too awkward to her, 

The traveller appeared preoccupied and absent-minded, 

He answered: 

“Yes, madame, | am going away,” 

Monsieur, then, had no business at Montfermeil?" replied she. 
“ No, lam passing through; that is atl Madame,” sabled he, 

what do I] owe?" 

The Thenardiess, without answering, banded dame the falded bill, 

The man unfolded the paper and leuked at it: bat libs thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere, ¢ 

“Madame,” replied he, “de you dea pron business ia Montfer. 
meil ?”’ 

“So-so, Monsiear,” answered the Theamrdiess, ntupeticdd at seeing 
no other explosion, : 

She continued ina mournful and lamenting: strain: 

; Ob! monsicur, the times are very hard, anil then we have so few 
rich people around here! [tis a very litle place, you see, df we only 
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a had rich travellers now and then, like monsieur ! We have so many 
expenses! Why, that little girl eats us out of house and home.” — 

“What little girl?” 

“Why, the little girl you know! Cosette! the lark, as they call her 
‘about here !” | | a 
— “Ah?” said the man, 

She continued: 

“How stupid these peasants are with their nicknames! She looks 
more like a bat than a lark. You see, monsieur, we don’t ask charity, 
but we are not able to give it. We make nothing, and havea great 
— deal to pay. The licence, the excise, the doors and windows, the tax 
on everything! Monsieur knows that the government demands a 
deal of money. And then I have my own girls. I have nothing to 

spend on other people’s children.” | : 
The man replied in a voice which he endeavoured to render indif- 
ferent, and in which there was a slight tremulousness. 
“Suppose you were relieved of her ?” 
“Who? Cosette?” 
“eVas.”? ‘ 
The red and violent face of the woman became illumined with a 
hideous expression. | 
“Ah, monsieur ! my good monsieur! take her, keep her, take her. 
away, carry her off, sugar her, stuff her, drink her, eat her, and be 
_ blessed by the holy Virgin and all the saints in Paradise!’ 4 
. “Agreed.” | 
“Really! you will take her away ?” 
“I will.” 
“Immediately ?” 
“Immediately. Call the child.” | 
“Cosette!” cried the Thénardiess, a iz 
' “Tn the meantime,” continued the man, “I will pay my bill. How’ 
much is it?” - aes : | a. 
- He-cast a glance at the bill, and could not repress a movement of - 
_ gurprise, | * 2 | —— 
- “Twenty-three francs ?” : | 

" He looked at the hostess and repeated : 
» “Pwenty-three francs ?” | a. Se te 
' There was, in the pronunciation of these two sentences, thus re- > 
peated, the accent which lies between the point of exclamation and 
the point of interrogation. 0, a 
The Thénardiess had had time to prepare herself for the shock. 
‘She replied with assurance: | | wenn wear 
“Yes, of course, monsieur ! it is twenty-three francs.” 

The stranger placed five five-franc pieces upon the table. 

“Go for the little girl,” saidhe. Robi te “tent 
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At this moment Thénardier advanced intu the middle of the 
roomand said: 

“Monsieur owes twenty-six sous.” 

“Twenty-six sous!” exclaimed the woman. 

“Twenty sous for the room,” continued Phenardier coldly, “and 
six for supper. As to the little girl, Linust have some talk with mon- 
sieur about that. Leave us, wife.” 

The Thénardiess was dazzled by one of those unexpected flashes 
which emanate from talent. She felt that the great actor had en. 
tered upon the scene, answered not a werd, and went ont, 

As soon as they were alone, Thenardier offered the traveller a 
chair. The traveller sat down, but Thenardier remained stinding, 
and his face assumed a singular expression of goul-nature and sim 
plicity. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “listen, | mmist say that 1 acore this child" 

The stranger looked at him steadily. 

“What child ?” 

Theénardier continued : 

“Yow strangely we become attached! What is all this. silver? 
Take back your money. This child 1 adare,” 

“Who is that?” asked the stranger. : 

“Oh, our little Cosette! And you wish te take her away from ts? 
Indeed, I speak frankly, as true as you are an loaurable man, | 
cannot consent to it. T should suiss her. fave baal her since she wag 
very small, It is true, she costs us moneys itis true she has her 
faults, it is true we are not rich, it is trae TP paid four hundred frances 
for medicines at one time when she was sick, But we must do some- 
thing for God. She has neither father nor mother; b have brought 
her up. I have bread enough for her and fer miveelf, In fact, I 
must keep this child, You understand, we have atfeetions: Dama 
good beast ; myself; 1 do nat reasons U lave this little girl; my wife 
is hasty, but she loves her also, You see, she is ike our own child, 
I feel the need of her prattle in the house,” 

The stranger was looking steadily at hing all the while, [le con 
tinued : . 

“Pardon me, excuse me, monsiear, but ane dues not pive his ehild 
like that to a traveller, Isn't it true that Lam right? After that, I 
don’t say—you are rich and have the appearance of a very fine man 
—-if itis for her advantage,—but [must know about it. You undere 
stand? On the supposition that T should fet her go and sacrifice my 
own feelings, I should want to know where she ix going, f would 
not want to lose sight of her, I should want to know who she was 
with, that I might come and see her now and then, and that she 
might know that her good foster-father was still watching over her. - 
Finally, there are things which are not possible, T do not know even 
your name. If you should take her away, I should say, alas for the 
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little Lark, where has she gone? I must, at least, see some poor rag 
of paper, a bit of a passport, something.” 
The stranger, without removing from him this gaze which went, 
_ go to speak, to the bottoni of his conscience, answered in a severe 
and firm tone. . 
“Monsieur Thénardier, people do not take a passport to come 

five.leagues from Paris. If I take Cosette, I take her, that is all. 
You will not know my name, you will not know my abode, you will 
not know where she goes, and my intention is that she shall never 
see you again in her life. Do you agree to that ? Yes or no gaa 
_ As demons and genii recognise by certain signs the presence of 4 
superior God, Thenardier cornprehended that he was to deal with 
ene who was,very powerful. It came like an intuition ; he under- 
stood it with his clear and quick sagacity ; although during the even- 
ing he had been drinking with the waggoners, smoking, and singing - 
bawdy songs, still he was observing the stranger all the while, 
watching him like a cat, and studying him like a mathematician. He 
had been observing him on his own account, for pleasure and by 
instinct, and at the same time lying in wait as if he had been paid 
for it. Not a gesture, not a movement of the man in the yellow coat 
had escaped him, Before even the stranger had so clearly shown his 
_ interest in Cosette, Thénardier had divined it. He had surprised the 
searching glances of the old man constantly returning to the child. 
' Why this interest ? What was this man? Why, with so much money | 
in his purse, this miserable dress ? These were questions which he 
|. put to himself without being able to answer them, and they irritated 
. him. He had been thinking it over all night. This could not be 
- Cosette’s father. Was it a grandfather? Then why did he not make 
himself known at once? When a man has a right, he shows it. This 
man evidently had no right to Cosette. Then who was he? Thénar- 
dier was lost in conjectures. He caught glimpses of everything, but 
saw nothing. However it might be, when he commenced the conver- 
sation with this man, sure that there was.a secret in all. this, sure 


_ that the man had an interest in remaining unknown, he felt himself: 


Strong; at the stranger’s clear and firm answer, when he saw that 
this mysterious personage was mysterious and nothing more, he felt 
weak. He was expecting nothing of the kind. His conjectures were 
‘put to flight. He rallied his ideas. He weighed all in a second. Thé- | 
nardier was one of those men who comprehend a situation at a 
glance. He decided that this was the moment to advance strai. rhtfor- 
ward and swiftly. He did what great captains do at that decisive | 
instant which they alone can recognise; he unmasked his battery at 
once, 7 ze a ej a 
- “Monsieur,” said he, “I must have fifteen hundred francs.?"" 
* The stranger took from his. side-pocket an old black leather 
spocket-book, opened it, and drew forth three bank bills which he 


mee 
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placed upon the table. He then rested his large thumb on these bills, 
and said to the tavern-keeper. 

“Bring Cosette.” | 

While this was going on what was Cosette dori? 

Cosette, as soon as she awoke, had run to her wooden shoe, She 
had found the gold piece in it, Tt was not a Napoleon, but one 
of those new twenty-frane pieces of the Restoration, onthe face of 
which the little Prussian queue had replaced the Taurel crown, Cog. 
ette was dazzled. Her destiny began to mtesicate her, She did not 
know that it was a piece of gold; she had never secon one before; 
she hastily concealed it in her pocket asf she had stelen it, Never- 
theless she felt it boded good to her, She divined whence the wift 
came, but she experienced a joy that was tiled with awe, She was 
ratified ; she was moreover stupetted, Such miagmbeent and beauti. 
ful things seemed unreal to her, The dell made ber afraid, the gold 
piece made her afraid. She trembled with weauler hefore these mag- 
nificences. Che stranger himself did net mike her afraid, On the 
contrary, he reassured her. Smee the previous evenuns, amid -all 
her astonishment, and in her sleep, she was thinking in her little 
child's mind of this man who had sach an old, ane peer, and sad 
appearance, and who was so rieh and se kind. Stave she had met 
this goodman in the wood, it seemed! as themeh all things were 
changed about her, Cosette, less happy than the saadlest swallow 
of the sky, had never known what itis to tike refuse under a moth- 
er's wing. For five vears, that is te say, as far hack as she could re- 
member, the poor child had shivered and shuddered, She had al- 
ways been naked under the biting nerth wind af misfortune, and 
now it seemed to her that she was elethed, Before her soul was 
cold, now it was warm, Cosette was no loner afraid et the Thenar- 
diers; she was no longer alone; she had sometauly te lok to, 

She hurriedly set herself te her mernings bisk, “Phis huais, which 
she had placed inthe same pocket af her apron from which the fif- 
teen-saus piece had fallen the night before, distracteed her attention 
from her work, She did not dare to touch it, but she spent five nin 
utes at a time contemplating it, and we mist confess, with her tongue 
thrust out, While sweeping the stairs, she stepper ain staod 
there, motionless, forgetting her broam, and the whale warkd be 
sides, occupied in looking at this shiniig star at the hottent of her 
pocket, | 

It was in one of these reveries that the Thénardiess fine her, 

At the command of her husband, she had pone te look for her, 
Wonderful te tell, she did not give hera slap nor even eall her a 
bard name, 

“Cosette,” said she, almost gently, “come quik." 

Aninstant after, Cosette entered the bar-room, 

~The stranger tock the bundle he had brought and antic it. This: 
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bundle contained a little woolen frock, an apron, a coarse cottou 
under-garment, a petticoat, a scarf, woollen stockings, and shoes—. 
a complete dress for a girl of seven years. It was all in black. 

ee child,” said the man, “take this and go and dress yourself 

uick. 

The day was breaking when those of the inhabitants of Mont. 
fermeil who were beginning to open their doors, saw pass on thr 
road to Paris a poorly clad goodman leading a little girl dressed it, 
mourning who had a pink doll in her arms, They were going to~ 
wards Livry. 

It was the stranger and Cosette, 

No one recognised the man; as Cosette was not now in tatters, 
few recognised her. | 

Cosette was going away. With whom? She was ignorant. Where? 
She knew not, All she understood was, that she was leaving behind 
the Thénardier chop-house. Nobody had thought of bidding her 
good-by, nor had she of bidding good-by to anybody. She went our 
from that house, hated and hating. 

Poor gentle being, whose heart had only been crushed hitherto. 

Cosette walked seriously along, opening her large eyes, and look. 
ing at the sky. She had put her louis in the pocket of her new apron, 
From tine to time she bent over and cast a glance at it, and then 
looked at the goodman. She felt somewhat as if she were near God, 


as 
WHO SEEKS THE BEST MAY FIND TIE WORST 


Tur Thénardiess, according to her custom, had left her husband 
alone. She was expecting great events. When the man and Cosette 
. were gone, ‘Thenardier, after a good quarter of an hour, took her 
~ aside, and showed her the fifteen hundred francs. 7 | 
— “What's that?” said she. : a 
It was the first time, since the beginning of their housekeeping, 
that she had dared to criticise the act of her master, 
He felt the blow. | _ : | | 
“True, you are right,” said he; “I am a fool. Give me my hat.” . 
He folded the three bank bills, thrust them into his pocket, and 
started in all haste, but he missed the direction and took the road to — 
the right. Some neighbours of whom he inquired put him on the 
track; the Lark and the man had been seen to go in the direction of 
Livry. He followed this indication, walking rapidly and talking to 


himself, - | | . 
“This man is evidently a millionaire dressed in yellow, and as for 
me,, I am a brute, He first gave twenty squs, then five francs, then | 
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fifty francs, then fifteen hundred francs, all so readily, Te would 
have given fifteen thousand frances, Dut I shall catch him,” 

And then this bundle of clothes, made ready beforehand for the 
little girl; all that was strange, there was a good deal of mystery 
under it. When one gets hold of a mystery, he dees not let eo of it 
The secrets of the rich are sponges full of vold; a man ought to 
know how to squeeze them. All these thoughts were whirling in hig 
brain. “I ama brute,” said he. 

On leaving Montfermeil and reaching the turn made by the road 
to Livry, the route may be seen for a long distance on the plateau, 
On reaching this point he counted on being able to see the man and 
the little girl. He looked as far as his eye could reach, but saw noth 
ing, Ie inquired again. In the meanwhile he was lost time. The 
passers-by told him that the man and chiki whom be souphte had 
travelled towards the woud in the direction of Giagny. He hastened 
in this direction. 

They had the start of him, but a child walks slowly, amd he went 
rapidly. And then the country was well knewn te him. 

Suddenly he stopped and struck hus forehead lie anu whe has 
forgotten the main thing, and who thinks of retracing dis steps, 

“T ought to have taken my gun! said he. 

Theénardier was one of those doulide mttures who serret ines ap- 
pear amoug us without our knowledge, and disappear without ever 
being knowa, because destiny has shown us but ete side of them, 
It is the fate of many men to live thus hall submerged, Ina quiet 
ordinary situation, Thenardier had all that is necessary te make— 
we do not say to be--what passes for an honest tradestaan, a good 
ellizen. At the same time, under certun crenumiatances, under the 
operation of certain ovcurrences exciting his laser nature, he had 
in him all that was necessary to be a villiin, Pe was a shopkeeper, 
in which lay hidden a monster, Satan ought for a moment te have 
squatted in some corner of the hole in which ‘UChenardier lived and 
studied this hideous masterpiece, 

After hesitating an instant: 

“Dahl thought he, “they would have time to escape !” - 

And he continued on his way, going rapidly furward, and almos 
as if he were certain, with the sagacity of the fox scenting a flock 
of partridges, : 

in fact, when he had passed the ponds, and crossed obliquely the 
large meadow at the right of the avenue de Hellevue, ax he reached 
the grassy path which nearly encircles the hill, and which covers 
the arch of the old aqueduct of the abbey af Chelles, he perceived 
above a bush, the hat on which he had already built se many conjec- 
tures, it was the man's hat. The bushes were low, Thenardier per- 
ceived that the man and Cosette were seated there, The child could 
not be seen, she was so short, but he could see the head of the doll. 
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Thénardier was not deceived. The man had sat ‘down there to 
give Cosette a little rest. The chop-house keeper turned aside the 
Bushes, and suddenly appeared before the eyes of those whom he 


- sought, 


“Pardon me, excuse me, monsieur,’ ’ said he, all out of breath; 
“but here are your fifteen hundr ed francs,” 

So saying, he held out the three bank bills to the stranger.. 

The man raised his eyes: 

‘What does that mean?” — 

Thénardier answered respectfully : 

‘‘Monsieur, that means that I take back Cosette.” 

Cosette shuddered, and hugged close to the goodman. 
| He answered, looking Thenardier straight in the eye, and spac- 

. ing his syllables. 
—  “Vou-—take—back—Cosette P” 

“Ves, monsieur, I take her back. I tell you I have reflected. In- 
deed, I haven’t the right to give her to you. I am an honest man, you 
see. This little girl is not mine. She belongs to her mother. Her 
mother has confided her to me;I can only give her up to her mother, « 
You will tell me: But her mother is dead. Well. In that case, I cay 
only give up the child to a person who shall bring me a written or. 
der, signed by the mother, stating I should deliver the child to him, 
That is clear.” 
~~ The man, without answering, felt in his pocket, and Thénardier 


.. gaw the pocket-book containing the bank bills reappear. 


The tavern-keeper felt a thrill of joy. 

“Good!” thought he; “hold on. He is going to corrupt me!” 

. Before opening the pocket-book, the traveller cast a look about 
him. The place was entirely deserted. There was not a soul either 
in. the wood, or in the valley. The man opened the pocket-book, and — 
drew from it, not the handful of bankbills which Thénardier ex- 
“pected, but a little piece of Paper, which he unfolded and presented 

open to the innkeeper, saying : | - 

“You are right. Read that!” 
Thénardier er the paper and read. 


7 . “M-—— sur M——, March 25, 1923. 
“Monsieur Thénardier: | 
oe will deliver Cosette to the bearer. He will settle all small i 


. “y have the honour to salute you with consideration, | : 
| s . “Ranting.” 


“You know that signature! ‘aes septa the maui. 
it was indeed the ccsmahe of Fantine. Tpsnardier eciedial it, 
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There was nothing to say. He felt doubly enraged, enraged at be. 
ing compelled to give up the bribe which he hoped for, and enraged 
at being beaten. The man added: 

“Vou can keep this paper as your receipt.” 

Thénardier retreated in good order. 

“This signature is very well imitated,” he grumbled between his 
teeth. “Well, so be it!” 

Then he made a desperate effort, 

“Monsieur,” said he, “it is all right. Then you are the person, 
But you must settle ‘all small debts.’ There is a large amount due to 
me.” 

The man rose to his feet, and said at the same time, snapping 
with his thumb and finger some dust from his threadhare sleeve: 

“Monsieur Thenardier, in January the mother reckoned that she 
owed you a hundred and twenty franes; you sent her in February 
a memorandum of five hundred franes you received three hundred 
francs at the end of February, and three hundred at the beginning 
of March. There has since elapsed ning months which, at fifteen 
frances per month, the price agreed upon, amounts toa hundred and 
thirty-five franes, You had received a hundred franes in advance, 
There remain thirty-five franes due you, D have just given you fif- 
teen hundred franes,” 

Theénardier felt what the wolf feels the mieanent when he finds 
himself seized and crushed by che steel jaws af the (rap, 

“Whatis this devil of aman?” thought he, 

He did what the wolf dees, he gave a spring, Audicity had sue 
ceeded with him once slrearly, | 

—“Monsieur-L-don't-know-your-name,” said he resolutely, and 
putting aside this time all show of respect, “LT shall take back Cos- 
_ ette or you nist give mea thousand crowns," 

The stranger said quietly: 

“Come, Cosette? 

He took Cosette with his deft hand, and with the right pieked up 
his stalf, whieh was on the ground, | 

Thenardier noted the enormous size of the endgel, and the soll- 
tude of the place, | | 

The man disappeared in the wood with the child, leaving the chop» 
house keeper motionless and non-plussed, | | 

As they walked away, ‘Thenardier observed his broad shoulders, 
alittle rounded, amd his big fists, oe 

Then his eyes fell back upon his own puny arms and thin hands, 
“Tmust have heen a fool indeed." thought he, “not to have brought 
my guns Pwas going ona han | 

However, the innkeeper did not abandon the pursuit. 
“Tmust know where he goes,” said he; and ba to follow 
them ata distance. There remained two things in his: possession, 
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one a bitter mockery, the piece of paper signed Faentine, and the 
other a consolation, the fifteen hundred franes. 

The man was leading Cosette im the direction of Livry and 
Bondy. He was walking slowly, his head bent down, in an attitude 
of reflection and sadness. The winter had bereft the wood of foli- 
- age, so that Thénardier did not lose sight of them, though remain- 
ing ata considerable distance behind. From time to time the man 
turned, and looked to see if he were followed, Suddenly he per- 
ceived Thénardier. He at once entered a coppice with Cosette, and 
both disappeared from sight. “The devil!” said Thenardier. And he 
redoubled his pace. 

The density of the thicket compelled him to approach them. 
When the man reached the thickest part of the wood, he turned 
again, Thénardier had endeavoured to conceal himself in the branch- 
es in vain, he could not prevent the man from seeing him. The man 
cast an tineasy glance at him, then shook his head, and resumed his 
journey. The innkeeper again took up the pursuit, They walked 
thus two or three hundred paces, Suddenly the man turned again, 
He perceived the innkeeper. This time he looked at him so farbid- 
dingly that Thenardier judged it “unprofitable” to go further, Thé- 
nardier went home, 


x! 
NUMBER 9430 COMES UP AGAIN, AND COSETTE DRAWS IT 


Jean VALJEAN was not dead. 

When he fell into the sea, or rather when he threw himself into 
it, he was, as we have seen, free from his irons, Tle swam under 
water toa ship at anchor to which a boat was fastened, 

He found means te conceal himself in this boat until evening. 
At night he hetook himself again to the water, and reached the land 
a short distance from: Cape Brun. . 

There, as he did not lack for money, he could procure clothes. A 
little public-house in the environs of Ralaguier was then the place 
which supplied clothing for escaped convicts, a lucrative business. 
Then Jean Valjean, like all those joyless fugitives who are endeav- 
ouring to throw off the track the spy of the law and social fatality, 
followed an obscure and wandering path. He found an asylum first 
in Pradeanx, near Beausset. Then he went towards Grand Villard, 
near Briancon, in the Hautes Alpes. Groping and restless flight, 
threading the mazes of the mole whose windings are unknown, There 
were afterwards found some trace of his passage in Ain, on the 
territory of Civrieux, in the Pyrenees at Accons, at a place called 
the Grange-de-Domecq, near the hamlet of Chavailles, and in the 
environs of Périgneux, at Brunies, a canton of Chapelle Gonaguet, 
He finally reached Paris, We have seen him at Montfermeil. 
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Lis first care, on reaching Paris, had heen to purchase a mourning 
dress for a little girl of seven years, then to procure lodgings, That 
done, he had gone to Montfermeil. 

It will be remembered that, at the time of his former escape, or 
near that time, he had made a mysterious journey of which justice 
had had some glimpse. 

Moreover, he was believed to be dead, and that thickened the 
obscurity which surrounded him. «At Paris there fell into his hands 
a paper which chronicled the fact, Tle felt reassured, and almost 
as much at peace as if he really had been dead. 

On the evening of the same day that Jean Valjean had reseued 
Cosette from the clutches of the Theénardiess, he entered Paris 
again. He entered the city at night-fall, with the child, by the har. 
riere de Monceaux, ‘Chere he took a cabridet, which carried him ag 
far as the esplanade of the Observatory, There he got ont, patd the 
driver, took Cosette by the band, and both in the darkness of the 
night, through the deserted streets in the vieity of POurcine and 
la Glaciére, walked towards the boulevard de Vitepital 

The day had been strange and full ut emit for Cosette: they 
had eaten behind hedges bread and cheese bumeht at iselited ehop- 
houses; they had often changed carriages, and had travelled short 
distances on foot. She did net complain; bat she wis tired, sad Jean 
Valjean perceived it by her pulling more heavily it his hand while 
walking, He took her in his rnin; Chsette, wathhaut letting go of 
Catharine, laid her head on Jean Valjean's shoulder, and went to 
sleep. 


BOOK FOURTH—THE OLD GORBEAU HOUSE 


I 
MASTER GORBEAU 


Forty years ago, the solitary pedestrian who ventured into the un- 
- known regions of La Salpétri¢re and went up along the Boulevard . 
as faras the Barri¢re d’Italie, reached certain points where it might 
_ be said that Paris disappeared, It was no longer a solitude, for there 
were people passing ; it was not the country, for there were houses 
and streets; 1t was not acity, the streets had ruts in them, like the 
highways, and grass grew along their borders; it was not a village, 
the houses. were too lofty. What was it then? It was an inhabited 
place where there was nobody, it was a desert place where there was 
somebody ; it was a boulevard of the great city, a street of Paris, 
— at night, than a forest, and gloomier, by day, than a grave- 
yard. 
It was the old quarter of the Horse Market. 

Our pedestrian, if he trusted himself beyond the four tumbling 
walls of this Horse Market, if willing to go even further than the 
~ Rue du Petit Banquier, leaving on his right a courtyard shut in by 
lofty walls, then a meadow studded with stacks of tanbark that 
- looked like the gigantic beaver dams, then an inclosure half filled 
with lumber and piles of logs, sawdust and shavings, from the top 
of which a huge dog was. bayiyg, then a long, low, ruined wall with — 
a small dark-coloured and decrepit gate in it, covered with moss, 
which was full of flowers in spring-time, then, in the loneliest spot, 
a frightful broken-down structure on which could be read in large 
letters: POST NO BILLS; this bold promenader, we say, would 
reach the corner of the Rue des Vignes-Saint-Marcel, a latitude not 
much explored. There, near a manufactory and between two garden 
walls, could be seen at the time of which we speak an old ruined 
dwelling that, at first sight, seemed as small as a cottage, yet was, 
in reality, as vast as a cathedral. It stood with its gable end towards 
the highway, and hence its apparent diminutiveness. Nearly the 
whole house was hidden. Only the door and one window could be 


seen, | | 

' This old dwelling had but one story, =» — . 
- On examining it, the peculiarity that first. struck the beholder was 
‘that the door could never have been anything but the.door of a hovel, 
awhile the window, had it been cut.in freestone, and mot in rough 
‘gnaterial, might have been the casement of a lerdly residence. — 
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The door was merely a collection of worm-enten be wards rudely 
tacked together with cross-picces thit looked Tike pieces of firewood 
clumsily split out. It opened directly on a steep staircase with high 
steps covered with mud, plaster, and dust, and of the same breadth 
as the door, and which seemed from: the street to rise perpeniic- 
ularly like a ladder, and disappear in the shadow between two walls, 
The top of the shapeless opening which this door closed upon, was 
disguised by a narrow topsereen, iu the middle of which had heen 
sawed a three-cornered orifice that serveck both for shyieht and 
ventilator when the door was shut. Qn the aside of the door a 
brush dipped in ink had, ina couple of strokes af the hand, traced 
the number 52, and above the screen, the sane brush hua daubed 
the number 50, so that a new-comer would hesttate, asking: Where 
am 1]? 

The top of the entrance says, at number 505 the inside, however, 
replies, No! at number 52! The dust-colomred rans that hung in 
guise of curtains about the three-cornered ventiliter, we wall not 
attempt to deseribe. 

The window was broad and of consideralle heiht, with large 
panes in the sashes and provided with Venetiin shutters; only the 
panes had received a variety of wounds which were at once con. 
cealed and made manifest by ingenious strips and tances of 
paper, and the shutters were so broken ane distointed that they 
menaced the passers-by mere than they stitelefecd thre Oe CU LDLTIES of 
the dwelling. The horizontal slats were Iavking, here ined there, and 
had been very simply replaced with hoards mailed aeross, sa that 
what had been a Venetian, in the first tastance, ended as a regular 
close shutter, This door with its dirty Took andl thas window with 
its decent though dilapidated appearanes, seen this it one and the 
same building, produced the effect of two rageed besears bound in 
the same direction and walking side by side, with diferent mem un 
der the same rags, one having always been se patper while the other 
had been a gentlenman, 

The staircase led up to a very spavious iitertor, which looked like 
a barn converted into a house, Phis steactuee had for its main chane 
nel of communication a long hall, en which there pened, on either 
side, apartments of different dimensions scarcely halitable, rather 
resembling booths than raenis, These ehanbers looked ont upon 
the shapeless grounds of the neighbourhood, Altogether, it was 
dark and dull and dreary, even melancholy and sepulehral, and it was 
penetrated, either by the dim, enldl raya of the sun er hy icy 
draughts, according to the situation of the cracks, in the roof, erin 
the door, One interesting and picturesque peculiarity of this kind 
of tenement is the menstrous size of the spiders, 

To the Jeft of the main door, on the buuleward, a small window 
that had been walled up formed a square niche sere six feet from 
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the ground, which was filled with stones that passing urchins had 
thrown into it. | 

A portion of this building has recently been pulled down, but 
what remains, at the present day, still conveys an idea of what it 
was. Lhe structure, taken as a whole, is not more than a hundred 
years old. A hundred years is youth to a church, but old age to a 
private mansion. It would seem that the dwelling of Man partakes 
of his brief existence, and the dwelling of God, of His eternity. 

The letter-carriers called the house No. 50-52; but it was known, 
in the quarter, as Gorbeau House. 

Let us see how it came by that title. | 

The “gatherers-up of unconsidered trifles” who collect anecdotes 
‘as the herbalist his simples, and prick the fleeting dates upon their 
memories with a pin, know that there lived in Paris, in the last 
century, about 1770, two attorneys of the Chatelet, one named 
Corbeau and the other Renard—two names, anticipated by La 
Fontaine. The chance for a joke was altogether too fine a one to be 
let slip by the goodly company of lawyers’ clerks. So, very soon, 
the galleries of the court-rooms rang with the following parody, in 
rather gouty verse: | 


Maitre Corbeau, sur un dossier perché, 
Tenait dans son bee une saisie executoire; 
Maitre Renard, par l’odeur alléché, 
Lui fit 4 peu prés cette histoire: 
Hé! bonjour! etc.’ 


The two honest practitioners, annoyed by these shafts of wit, and 
rather disconcerted in their dignity by the roars of laughter that 
followed them, resolved to change their names, and, with that view, 
applied to the king. The petition was’ presented to Louis XV, on . 
the very day on which the Pope’s Nuncio and the Cardinal de La 
Roche-Aymon in the presence of his Majesty, devoutly kneeling, 
one on each side of Madame Du Barry, put. her slippers on her 
naked feet, as she was getting out of becl. The king, who was laugh~ 
ing, continued his laugh; he passed gaily from the two bishops to — 
the two advocates, and absolved these limbs of the law from their 
names almost, It was granted to Master Corbeau, by the king’s- 
good pleasure, to add a flourish to the first letter of his name, thus 
making it Gorbeay; Master Renard was less fortunate, as he only 
got permission to put a P. Before the R. which made the word 

Prenard,* a name no less appropriate than the frstone. = | 


*Master Crow, on a document perched, | 
In his beak held a fat execution, ss ooh a 
Master Fox, with his jaws well besmirched, - 
Thus spoke up, to his neighhour’s confusion. 
“Good day! my fine fellow,” quoth he ete. 5 |. 


: ’Prennrd—a grasping fellow. . 
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Now, according to tradition, this Master Gorbean was the pro. 
prietor of the structure numbered 50-52, Boulevard de VL lpital, He 
was, likewise, the originator of the montimental window, 

Hence, this building got its name of Gorhean Lote, 

Opposite No, 50-52 stands, amony the shade-trees that line the 
Boulevard, a tall elm, three-quarters: dead, and almost dircetly in 
front, opens the Rue de Ja Barricre des CGiobelus: oa street, at that 
time, without houses, unpaved, bordered with scrubby trees, wrass. 
grown or muddy, according to the seasun, and cunning squarely up 
to the wall encircling Paris. An odeur ot vitriol Gacended: in puffs 
from the roofs of a neighbouring factory, 

The Barri¢re was quite near, In 1832, the encircling: wall yet 
existed. 

This Barri¢re itself filled the mind with cloomy trimces, Tt was 
on the way to the Biectre. Tt was there thet, under the Pacoire and 
the Restoration, condemned criminals re-entered Parts an the day 
of their execution. Tt was there, that, about the vear P8290) was com. 
mitted the mysterious assassination, called “the rourder of the 
Barri¢re de Fontainebleau,” the perpetrators of which the auth. 
orities have never discovered a sombre prebient which lias not 
yet heen solved, a terrible niga met yet unraveticd, Goa few steps 
further, and you find that tautaul Kue Croaulebarbe where (UThach 
stabbed the goatherd girl of Ivey, tna thanderstorta, tn the style of 
amelodrama. Stil a few steps, and vou come te thee detestable 
clipped elm-trees of the Barnere Siumt Jacghes, that expedient of 
philanthropists to hide the seaffedd, that pitinul and ohiumefal Place 
de Breve of a cockney, shopekeepingy sectety whieh ceceils from 
capital punishment, yet dares nether to abolish ip with lofty eliynity, 
nor to maintain it with firm authority, 

Thirty-seven years age, excepting this place, Saint. Jacqtes, 
which seemed fore-doomed, and always wis horrdhle, clas rloomiest 
of all this gloomy Bouleward was the spot, still so iimattractive, 
where stood the old building 40-42, 

The city dwelling-honuses didnot hesin to start ap there until 
some twenty-five years later, The phice was repntsive, In aeldition 
to the melancholy thunght that seized) yout there, cou felt conscious 
of being between a La Salpetricre, the cupola of which was in sight, 
and Bieetre, the barrier of which wis close lye stint is ta say, be 
tween the wicked folly of wonnie and that of man, Pur js the eye 
could reach, there was nothing to be seen baat the pubilie shambles, 
the city wall, and here and there the side of a factory, resembling a 
barrack or A monastery jon all sides, miserable hawels and heaps of 
rubbish, old) walls as black as widows’ weeds, and new walls as 
white as winding-shects; on all sides, parallel rows af trees, build 
ings in straight lines, low, flat structures, long, cold perspectives. 
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and the gloomy sameness of right angles, Nota variation of the sur- 
face of the ground, nota caprice of architecture, not a curve. Alto- 
gether, it was chilly, regular, and hideous. Nothing stifles one like 
this perpetual symmetry. Symmetry is ennui, and ennui is the very 
essence of grief and melancholy. Despair yawns. Something more 
terrible than a hell of suffering may be conceived; to wit, a hell of 
ennui. Were there such a hell in existence, this section of the Boule- 
yard de l'Hopital might well serve as the approach to it. 

Then, at nightfall, at the moment when the day is dying out, 
especially in winter, at that hour when the evening breeze tears 
from the elms their faded and withered leaves, when the gloom is 
deep, without a single star, or when the moon and the wind make 
openings in the clouds, this houlevard became positively terrifying. 
The dark outlines shrank together, and even lost themselves in the 
obscurity like fragments of the infinite. The passer-hy could not 
keep from thinking of the innumerable bloody traditions of the 
spot, The solitude of this neighbourhood in which so many crimes 
had been committed, had something fearful about it. One felt pre- 
sentiments of snares in this obscurity; all the confused outlines 
visible through the gloom were eyed suspiciously, and the oblong 
cavities between the trees seemed like graves. In the day-time it was 
ugly; in the evening, it was dismal; at night, it was ominous of 
evil. In summier, in the twilight, some old woman might be seen 
seated, here and there, under the elms, on benches made mouldy by 
the rain. These good old dames were addicted to begging. 

In conclusion, this quarter, which was rather superannuated than 
ancient, from that time began to undergo a transformation. Thence- 
forth, whoever would see it, must hasten. Each day, some of its de- 
tails wholly passed away. Now, as has been the case for twenty 
years past, the terminus of the Orleans railroad lies just outside of 
the old suburb, and keeps it in movement. Wherever you may locate, 
in the outskirts of a capital, a railroad depot, it is the death of a 
suburb and the birth of a city. It would seem as though around 
these great centres of the activity of nations, at the rumbling of 
these mighty engines, at the snorting of these giant draught-horses 
of civilisation, which devour coal and spout forth fire, the earth, 
teeming with germs of life, trembles and opens to swallow old 
dwellings of men and to bring forth new ; old houses crumble, new 
houses spring up, | _ 

Since the depét of the Orleans railway invaded the grounds of 
La Salpétriére, the old narrow streets that adjoin the Fossés Saint 
Victor and the Jardin des Plantes are giving way, violently tra- 
versed, as they are, three or four times a day, by those streams of 
difigences, hacks, and omnibuses, -which, in course of time, push 
back the houses right and left; for there are things that sound 
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strangely, and yet which are precisely correct; and, just as the re 
mark is true that, in large cities, the sun catses the fronts of houses | 
looking south to vegetate and grow, so is it undeniable that the fre. 
quent passage of vehicles widens the streets, The symptoms of a 
new life are evident. In that old provinerl qnarter, and in its 
wildest corners, pavement 1s beginning: ta appear, sidewalks are 
springing up and stretching to longer and longer distimces, even in 
those parts where there are as yet nn passers-by, One morning, a 
memorable morning iu July, 1845, black kettles tiled with bitumen 
were scen smoking there: on that day, one could exelitin that eivili- 
sation had reached the Rue de POurcine, and that Paris had stepped 
across into the Faubourg Saint Mareen, 


TH 
A NEST FOR GAYE, AM TE WEES 


Berore this Gorbean tenement Jean Valiean stopped Take the 
birds of prey, he had chosen thas danely phice feetisee debe teat, 
He fumbled in lis waisteett and took fora ita sented minht-key, 
opened, the door, entered, then varetally eleased testa ail ass 
cended the stairway, siilbearryine Cosette, 

At the toped the stairway he drew hie Troma powhet aio dher key, 
with which he opened another der The chansher we “dl 


4 
y 


“eh he entered 
and closed again imimedintely was ao sorted porret, miter spactous, 
furnished only with t& mittress spre ety thre Hes “yo tible, anda 
few chairs. A stove containing a fire, the eoals of which were vis. 
ible, stogd footie corner, The street Laity wt the Joatdevirids sted a 
dim light through this poor interior, At the further extreniuty there 
wis a little reenn COU aot dad @ an thas desu Vain hid 
the child without waka: her, 

He struck alight with a thet and steel sd Lea candle, which, 
with his Ginder-hox, stead poade, bederedsaed, eat the tables and, as 
he had deme on the preceshinnyy CUET, lie bargean Fo peaae ipo 
Cosette with a haak of CEST, i wilisvls the eNpre Soden seb proaieliesg 
and tenderness went almwist ta the verge ot geanity, Che dade gird 
with that tranquil conthlence whieh hebons only te extreme 
strength or extreme weiktices, had filles pedeep without brewing 
with whem she was, and continned to shinier without knowing 
where she wis, 

eb Valjean lent down aml kisser! the child's iyi, 

fine months before, he had kissed the hand of the mother, who 
also had just fallen asleep, 

The same mournful, pious, agonising fecling now filled his heart, 

He knelt down by the bedside of Gusette, | 

It was broad daylight, and yet the child slept on. A pale ray from 
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the December sun struggled through the garret window and traced 
upon the ceiling long streaks of light and shade. Suddenly a car- 
rier’s waggon, heavily laden, trundled: over the cobble-stones of 
the boulevard, and shook the old building like the rumbling of a 
tempest, jarring it from cellar to roof-tree. 

“Yes, madame!” cried Cosette, starting up out of sleep, “here I 
am! here Iam!” 

And she threw herself from the bed, her eyelids still half closed 
with the weight of slumber, stretching out her hand towards the 
corner of the wall. 

“Oh! what shall I do? Where is my broom ?” said she. 

By this time her eyes were fully open, and she saw the smiling 
face of Jean Valjean. | 

“Oh! yes—so it is!” said the child. “Good morning, monsieur.” 

Children at once accept joy and happiness with quick familiarity, 
being themselves naturally all happiness and joy. 

Cosette noticed Catharine at the foot of the bed, laid hold 4f her 
at once, and, playing the while, asked Jean Valjean a thousand 
questions.~-Where was she? Was Paris a big place? Was Madame 
Thénardier really very far away ? Wouldn’t she come back again, ete., 
etc. All at once she exclaimed, “How pretty it is here!” 

It was a frightful hovel, but she felt free. 

“Must I sweep?” she continued at length. 

“Play!” replied Jean Valjean, a 

And thus the day passed by. Cosette, without troubling herself 
with trying to understand anything about it, was inexpressibly 
happy with her doll and her good friend. 


IIT | 
TWO MISFORTUNES MINGLED MAKE HAPPINESS - 


Tue dawn of the next day found Jean Valjean again near the bed 
of Cosette. He waited there, motionless, to see her wake. 

Something new was entering his soul, 

Jean Valjean had never loved anything. For twenty-five years 
he had been alone in the world. He had never been a father, lover, 
husband, or friend, At the galleys, he was cross, sullen, abstinent, 
ignorant, and intractable. The heart of the old convict was full of 
freshness. His sister and her children had left in his memory only . 
. a vague and distant impression, which had finally almost entirely 
vanished, He had made every exertion to find them again, and, not 
succeeding, had forgotten them. Human nature is thus constituted. 
The other tender emotions of his youth, if any such he had, were 
lostinanabyss,; a — | 

When he saw Cosette, when he had taken her, carried her away, _ 
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and rescued her, he felt his heart moved. All that he had of ¢ eeling 
and affection was aroused and vehemently attracted towards this 
child. He would approach the bed where she slept, and would 
tremble there with delight; he felt inward yearnings, like a nother, 
and knew not what they were; for it ts something Very Incompre. 
hensible and very sweet, this grand and strange emotion of a heart 
in its first love. 

Poor old heart, so young! . 

But, as he was fifty-five and Cosette was but eight years old, all 
that he might have felt of love in his entire life melted inte a sort 
of ineffable radiance, 

This was the second white vision he daa seen. The hishap had 
caused the dawn of virtue on his horivan; Cusette evoked the dawn 
of love. 

The first few days rolled hy anud this bewilderment, 

On her part, Cosefte, too, uneonsciotcly amlerwent aed inge, 
poor'little creature! She was so small when her rither lef her, 
that she could not recollect her now, As all chihlven ao, like the 
young shoots of the vine that cling to everythitg:, she had tried to 
love. She had not been able ta suveerd, everviendy fad repelled 
her-the Thenardiers, their childeen, other children. She had loved 
the dog} it died, and atter that no person and ae thine weuld have 
aught todo with her, Mourntul thin: te tell, andone which we have 
already hinted, atthe ape of eleht lor heart was cchd. ‘Uhis Wits tot 
her fault; it was not the faculty of lave that she hickesd: alue! it was 
the possibility, And so, fram the very first dav, all chat tly ntht and 
felt in her began to dave this kind oll friend. She new felt Sensis 
tions utterly unknown to her before semsatieas af Linkding and 
of growth. 

Her kind friend mi longer iapressesd as abl ad poo, Ina her eves 
Jean Valjean was handsome, yustas the pareret bad seed pretty, 

such are the effects of the samperneghow at chilies wh, seaith, and 
joy. ‘The newness of earth and of life has scnething te da with it, 
Nothing is so charming as the ruddy tints dat heapypetess can shed 
around a garret room, We all, in the course of our lives, tiave lad 
our rose-coloured sky-parlour, 

Nature had phiced a wide chasin~fifty years’ jaterval of age 
between Jean Vidjean ane Cosette, This elie fate filler uyy, Date 
abruptly brought together, and wedded with jis pesistless power, 
these two shattered lives, dissimibir in years, bur similar in surraw. 
The one, indeed, was the complement of the ether, The instinct of 
Cosette sought fora father, as the instinct of Joun Valjean sought 
for a child. ‘To meet, was to find one another, In that mysterious 
moment, when their hands touched, they were welded together, 
When their two seuls saw each other, they recoprised that they were 
mutually needed, and they closely embraced, | | 
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‘Taking the words in their most comprehensive and most absolute 
sense, it might be said that, separated from everything. by the walls 
of the tomb, Jean Valjean was the husband bereaved, as Cosette was 
the orphan. This position made Jean Valjean become, in a celestial 
sense, the father of Cosette. | | | 
And, in truth, the mysterious impression produced upon Cosette, 
in the depths of the woods at Chelles, by the hand of Jean Valjean 
grasping her own in the darkness, was not an illusion but a reality. 
The coming of this man and his participation in the destiny of this 
_ child had been the advent of God. | 
In the meanwhile, Jean Valjean had well chosen his hiding- 
place, He was there in a state of security that seemed to be com- 
plete. : 
‘ The apartment with the side chamber which he occupied wit 
Cosette, was the one whose window looked out upon the boulevard. 
_ This window being the only one in the house, there was no neigh- 
bour’s prying eye to fear either from that side or opposite. 
The lower floor of No. 50-52 was a sort of dilapidated shed; it 
served asa sort of stable for market gardeners, and had no com- 
munication with the upper floor. It was separated from it by the 
flooring, which had neither stairway nor trap-door, and was, as it 
were, the diaphragm of the old building. The upper floor contained, 
~ as we have said, several rooms and a few lofts, only one of which 
~ was occupied—by an old woman, who was maid of alf work to Jean 
Valjean. All the rest was uninhabited. 
—-It was this old woman, honoured with the title of landlady, but; 
in reality, intrusted with the functions of portress, who had rented 
him these lodgings on Christmas Day, He had passed himself off 
to her as a gentleman of means, ruined by the Spanish Bonds, who 
was going to live there with his grand-daughter. He had paid her. 
- for six months in advance, and engaged the old dame to furnish the 
chamber and the little bedroom, as we have described them. This 
old woman it was who had kindled the fire in the stove and made 
everything ready for them, on the evening of their arrival. | 
Weeks rolled by. These two beings led in that wretched shelter 
ahappy life. | : 
« From the earliest dawn, Cosette laughed, prattled, and sang. 
Children have their morning song, like birds. 2 on 
Sometimes it happened that Jean Valjeal would take her little 
red hand, all chapped and frost-bitten as it was, and kiss it. The 
poor child, accustomed only to blows, had no idea what this meant, — 
and would draw back ashamed. | 7 i 
~ At times, she grew serious and looked musingly at her little black 
dress. Cosette was no longer in rags; she was. in mourning. She was 
dssuing from utter poverty and was entering upon life. 
Jean Valjean had begun to teach her to read, Sometimes, while 
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teaching the child to spell, he would remember tat it was with the 
intention of accomplishing evil that he had Tearned to read, in the 
galleys. This intention had now heen changed into tenching a child 
to read. Then the old convict would snite with the pensive smile 
of angels. 7 

He felt in this a pre-ordination from on ugh, a volition of some 
one more than man, and he would Nose Idnmiself in reverie. Good 
thoughts as well as bad have their abysses, 

To teach Cosette to read, and to wateh her plivings, was nearly 
all Jean Valjean’s life. And then, he would talk to her about her 
mother, and teach her to pray. 

She called him Jtuéher, and koanew him by ne other nanie, 

He spent hours seeing her dress and undress ter dell and listen 
ing to her song and pratile. Frony that fine on, life severed full of 
interest to him, men seemed good and just; be mea houser, iu his 
thoughts, reproached any one with any wrong) he saw no reison, 
now, why he should not live to grow very old, since his child loved 
him. He looked forward to a long future luniieited by Cosette 
with charming light. The very best of us are not altogether exempt 
from some tinge of egotism. At times, he themght wath a sort of 
quiet satisfaction, that she would be by ua means foatdbeane, 

This is but personal opinton ; butain order to express our idea 
thoroughly, at the pout Jean Valjean bad reached, when he began 
to love Cosette, it isnot clear to us that he didi not require this fresh 
supply of goodness to enable hint to persevere ta the right path, 
He had seen the wickedness of men and the misery of sactety tnder 
new aspects—aspects incomplete and, unfortunately, showaus forth 
only one side of the truththe Jot af woman summed ap in 
Fantine, public authority personited in Tavert; he had heen sent 
back to the galleys this time for dott good: new waves of bitter 
ness had overwhelmed hin; disgust and wearturess tial onee more 
restumed their SWOLY | the recellection cay thie: Duentaeaga, WW OT AMES per- 
haps eclipsed, sure to reappear alterwards, banimous aim! triumph 
ant; yet, in fact, this Tlessed remembrance was growin Techler, 
Who knows that Jean Valjean was net en the point af hecorming 
discouraged and falling back to evil wave? Loewe came, and he 
ayain grew strong, Alas the was nedess fecelde than Cosette, Pe pro- 
tected her, and she gave strength to duo hanks tein, she could 
walk upright in life; thanks to her, he could persist da wirtiains deeds, 
He was the support of this child, and this chill was dius prop and 
Hee ( a divine and unfathomable mystery of the Comipensa tions of 
JOST & 3 
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IV 
WHAT THE LANDLADY DISCOVERED 


Jean VALJEAN was prudent enough never to go out in the daytime. 
Every evening, however, about twilight, he would walk for an hour 
or two, sometimes alone, often with Cosette, selecting the most un- 
frequented side alleys of the boulevards and going into the churches 
at nightfall. He was fond of going to St. Médard, which is the 
- nearest church. When he did not take Cosette, she remained with the 
old woman ; but it was the child’s delight to go out with her kind old 
friend. She preferred an hour with him even to her delicious téte 
d-tétes with Catharine, He would walk along holding her by the 
hand, and telling her pleasant things. 

It turned out that Cosette was very playful. : 

_ The old woman was housekeeper and cook, and did the 
marketing. : 

They lived frugally, always with a little fire in the stove, but 
like people in embarrassed: circumstances. Jean Valjean made no 
change in the furniture described on the first day, excepting that 
he caused a solid door to be put up in place of the glass door of 
Cosette’s little bed-chamber. | 
"He still wore his yellow coat, his black pantaloons, and his old 
hat. On the street he was taken for a beggar. It sometimes hap- 
pened that kind-hearted dames, in passing, would turn and hand 
hima penny, Jean Valjean accepted the penny and bowed humbly. 
‘It chanced, sometimes, also, that he would meet some wretched 
creature begging alms, and then, glancing about him to be sure no 
‘one was looking, he would stealthily approach the beggar, slip a 
piece of money, often silver, into his hand, and walk rapidly away., 
This had its inconveniences. He began to be known in the quarter 
as the beggar who gives alms. | . 

The old landlady, a crabhed creature, fully possessed with that. 
_ keen observation as to all that concerned her neighbours, which is 
peculiar to the suburbs, watched Jean Valjean closely witout excit- 
ing his suspicion, She was a little deaf, which made her talkative, 
She had but two teeth left, one in the upper and one in the lower . 
jaw, and these she was continually rattling together. She had ques- 
tioned Cosette, who, knowing nothing, could tell nothing, further 
than that she came from Montfermeil, One morning this old female 
spy saw Jean Valjean go, with an appearance which seemed pecu- 
liar to the old busybody, into one of the uninhabited apartments of 
the building. She followed him with the steps of an old cat, and 
could see him without herself being seen, through the chink of the 
door directly opposite. Jean Valjean had, doubtless for greater 
caution, turned his back towards the door in question. The old. 
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woman saw him fumble in his pocket, and take from it a needle 
case, scissors, and thread, and then proceed tu rip open the lining 
of one lapel of his coat and take front under it a piece of yellow. 
ish paper, which he unfolded, The heldame remarked with dismay, - 
that it was a bank bill for a thousand frances, Tt was the second or 
third one only that she had ever seen. She ran away very much 
frightened. 

A moment afterwards, Jean Valjean accosted her, and asked her 
to get this thousand-frane bill changed for him, adding that it was 
the half-yearly interest on his property which he had received on 
the previous day. “Where ?" thought the old woman, [He did not ro 
out until six o'clock, and the government treasury is certatnly not 
open at that hour. The old woman gut the: note changed, all the 
while forming her conjectures. Thus Tall of a thousand franes, 
commented upon and multiplied, gave rise te a host of breathless 
conferences among the gossips of the Rue des Vignes Saint Marcel, 

Some days afterwards, it chanced that Jean Valjean, in his shirt. 
sleeves, was sawing wood in the entey, ‘Phe old) worm was in his 
room dving the chamberwork, She was alune, Cosette was intent 
upon the wood he was sawing, “The workin saw the cont hanging 
on a nail, and examined it. “Phe lini had been sewed over. She 
felt it carefully and thought she could detect in the heppels and in 
the padding, thicknesses of paper, (ither thousand-frane hills he.’ 
yond a doubt! 

She noticed, besides, that there were idl sorts af things in the 
pockets, Not only were there the needles, seissers, and thread, 
which she had already seen, but a lire porcket-hook, a very big 
knife, and, worst symptom of all, several wigs of diferent colours, 
Every pocket of this coat had the Perey es sf MEL SUTHe. 
thing to be provided with aytainst sudden emergencies, 

Thus, the occupants of the ald buildings reached the closing days 
of winter. 


VY 
A FIVE-PRANC PIECH PALLING ON THE ELOOR MAKES A NOISE 


Tern was, in the neighbourhood of Saint Meédurd, a miensdicant 
who sat crouching over the edge uf a condemned publie well near 
by, and to whom Jean Valjean often pave als. ble never passed 
this niin without giving him a few pennies, Semetintes he spoke 
tohim. Those who were envious of this purr creature said fe was in 
the pay of the police, He was an old church beadle of seventy-five, 
who was always mumbling prayers, 

One evening, as Jean Valjean was passing that way, unaceom- 
panied by Cosette, he noticed the hyggar sitting im his usual place, 
under the street lamp which had just been lighted, ‘he man, ac« 
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cording to custom, seemed to be praying and was bent over. Jean 
Valjean walked up to him, and put a piece of money in his hand, 
- as usual. The beggar suddenly raised his eyes, gazed intently at 
- Jean Valjean, and then quickly dropped his head. This movement 
was like a flash; Jean Valjean shuddered; it seemed to him that 
he had just seen, by the light of the street-lamp, not the calm, sanc- 
- timonious face of the aged beadle, but a terrible and well-known. 
countenance. He experienced the sensation one would feel on find- 
ing himself suddenly face to face, in the gloom, with a tiger. He 
— recoiled, horror-stricken and petrified, daring neither to breathe 
‘mor to speak, to stay nor to fly, but gazing upon the beggar who had 
once more bent down his head, with its tattered covering, and 
seemed ta be no longer conscious of his presence. At this singular 
. moment, an instinct, perhaps the mysterious instinct of self-preser- 
vation, prevented Jean Valjean from uttering a word. The beggar 
had the same form, the same rags, the same general appearance as 
on every other day. “Pshaw!” said Jean Valjean to himself, “I am 
mad! Iam dreaming! It cannot be!” And-he went home, anxious 
and ill at ease. 
He scarcely dared to admit, even to himself, that the coun 
tenance he thought he had seen was the face of Javert. 
That night, upon reflection, he regretted that he had not ques- 
- tioned the man so as to compel him to raise his head a second time. 
On the morrow, at nightfall, he went thither, again. The beggar 
was in his place, “Good day! Good day!” said Jean Valjean, with 
- firmness, as he gave him the accustomed alms. The beggar raised 
his head and answered in a whining voice: “Thanks, kind sir, 
- thanks!” It was, indeed, only the old beadle. 
‘Jean Valjean now felt fully reassured. He even began to laugh. 
“What the deuce was I about to fancy that I saw Javert,” thought 
ee “is my sight growing poor already?” And he thought no more 
* about it. | : 
Some days after, it might be eight o’clock in the evening, he was 
in his room, giving Cosette her spelling lesson, which the child was 
repeating in a loud voice, when he heard the door of the building 
open and close again, That seemed odd to him. The old woman, the 
only occupant of the house besides himself and Cosette, always 
‘went to bed at dark to save candles. Jean Valjean made a sign to 
Cosette to be silent. He heard some one coming up the stairs. Pos- 
pibly, it might be the old woman who had felt unwell and had been © 
‘to the druggist’s. Jean Valjean listened. The footstep was heavy, 
_and sounded like a man’s ; but the old waman wore heavy shoes, and 
“there is nothing so much like the step of a man as the step of an 
‘gid woman. However, Jean Valjean blew out his candle. ; 
He sent Cosette to: bed, telling her in a suppressed voice to lie 
down very quietly—and, as he kissed her forehead, the footsteps 
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stopped. Jean Valjean remained silent and motionless, his back 
turned towards the door, still seated on his chair from which he 
had not moved, and holding his breath in the darkness. A frep 4 
considerable interval, not hearing anything more, he turned round 
without making any noise, and as he raised lus eyes towards the 
door of his room, he saw a light through the keyhule, This ray of 
light was an evil star in the black bickground of the door and the 
wall. There was, evidently, somebody outside with a candle who 
was listening. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the ight disappeared, But he heard 
no sound of footsteps, which seemed to indicate that whoever was 
listening at the door had taken off his shoes, 

Jean Valjean threw himselt on his bed without undressing, but 
could not shut his eyes that might, 

At daybreak, as he was sinking Into shimber fron fativue, he 
was aroused, again, by the ereakiny of the door of some room at 
the end of the hall, and then he heard the sante footstep which had 
ascended the stairs, on the preceding might. The step approached, 
He started from his bed and placed his eve te the keviile, which 
was quite a large one, hoping to get a gyhinpee of the person, who 
ever Itnught be, who had made his wav into the building in the 
night-time and had listened at his door, To was amin, iudeed, who 
passed by Jean Valjean's reor, this time withertt stopping, The hall 
was still too dark for him to miuike out his features: hat, when the 
man reached the stairs, a ray of lisht fron without made his fiure 
stand out like a profile, and fean Valjean uel a full view af his 
back, The man was tall, were a done frock-cout, and hada cudgel. 
under his arm. Tt was the redenbtable form af Iavert, ; 

Jean Valjean might have tried to get another lode at hin throngh 
his window that opened on the beatlevard, hat he well lave liad 
to raise the sash, and that he dhared! reat fia, 

Tt wis evident that theonuin bad entered) beans of a key, ag 
if at home. “Who, then, had piven hinethe hew 2 asad what was the 
meaning of this 2" 

At seven in the merning, when the ebb Lely aie te clear ap the 
rooms, Jean Valjean eyed her slarply, bat asked her ne questions, | 
Phe good danie appeared as usual, 

While she was doing: her sweeping, she sablo-- 

“Perhaps monstenr heard seaie one come in, bet nih? 

At her age and on that boulevard, cit in the evening is the 
very darkest of the night, 

“Ah! yes, by the way, Pdi" he aswered in the most natural 
tone. “Wile was it ?? 

“Tt’s a new lodger,” said the ald worn, “whi has come inte the 
house,” 

"And his name--<= 2" 
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“Well, I hardly recollect now. Dumont or Daumont.— Some 
such name as that.” 

“And what is he—this M. Daumont ?” 

The old woman studied him, a moment, through her little foxy 
eyes, and answered : 

“He’s a gentleman living on his income like you.” 

She may have intended nothing by this, but Jean Valjean thought 
he could make out that she did. 

When the old woman was gone, he made a roll of a hundred 
francs he had in a drawer and put it into his pocket. Do what he 
_ would to manage this so that the clinking of the silver should not 
be heard, a five-franc piece escaped his grasp and rolled jingling 
away over the floor. 

At dusk, he went to the street-door and looked carefully up and 
down the boulevard. No one was to be seen. The boulevard seemed 
‘o be utterly deserted. It is true that there might have been some 
one hidden behind a tree. 

He went upstairs again, 

“Come,” said he to Cosette. 

He took her by the hand and they both went out, 


BOOK FIFTH 
A DARK CHASE NEEDS A SILENT HOUND 


THE ZIGZAGS OF STRATEGY 


In order to understand the pages immediately following, and 
others also which will be found further on, an observation is here 
necessary. 

Many years have already passed away since the author of this 
book, who is compelled, reluctantly, to speak of himself, was in 
Paris. Since then, Paris has been transformesl AO new city has 
arisen, which to him is in some sense unknown, Ele need not ga 
that he loves Paris; Paris ix the native eity of lis heart. Throug 
demolition and reconstruction, the Paris of his youth, that Paris 
which he religiously treasures in his mentory, has heecame a Paris 
of former times, Let him be permitted tu speak of that Paris as if 
it still existed. It is possible that where the author is about te con 
duct his readers, saying: “In such a street there is such a house,” 
there is now no longer either house ar street, The reader will 
verify it, if he chooses to take the trouble, As to himself, the author 
knows not the new Paris, and writes with the old Paris hefore hig 
eyes in.an illusion which is precious te him, [tis a sweet thing for 
him to imagine that there sull remains something ef what he saw 
when he was in his own country, and that all is net vanisherdl While 
we are living in our native land, we fancy that these streets are in 


different to us, that these windows, these roofs, and these doors are 
nothing to us, that these walls are strangers to us, that these trees. 


are no more than other trees, that these houses which we never 
enter are useless to us, that this pavement on which we walk is noth- 
ing but stone. In after times, when we are there no longer, we find 


that those streets are very dear, that we miss those roofs, those | 


windows, and those doors, that those walls are necessary to us, that 
those trees are our well-beloved, that those houses which we never 
entered we entered every day, and that we have left something of 


our affections, our life, and our beart in those streets, All those 


places which we see no more, which perhaps we shall never see 


again, but the image of which we have preserved, assume a mourn _ 
ful charm, return to us with tne sadness of a spectre, make the holy 
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land visible to us, and are, so to speak, the very form of France; 
and we love them and call them up such as they are, such as they 
were, and hold to them, unwilling to change anything, for one clings 
to the form of his fatherland as to the face of his mother. | 

Permit us, then, to speak of the past in the present. Saying 
which, we beg the reader to take note of it, and we proceed. ~ 

Jean Valjean had immediately left the boulevard and began to 
thread the streets, making as many turns as he could, returning 
sometimes upon his track to make sure that he was not followed. 

This manceuvre is peculiar to the hunted stag. On ground where 
the foot leaves a mark, it has, among other advantages, that of de-. 
ceiving the hunters. and the dogs by the counter-step, It is what is 
called in venery false reimbushanent. . 

The moon was full. Jean Valjean was not sorry for that. The 
moon, still near the horizon, cut large prisms of light and shade in 
the streets. Jean Valjean could glide along the houses and the walls 
on the dark side and observe the light side. He did not, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently realise that the obscure side escaped him. Flowever, in all the 
deserted little streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue de Poliveat; 
he felt sure that no one was behind him. | 

Cosette walked without asking any questions. The sufferings of 
. the first six years of her life had introduced something of the pas- 
sive into her nature. Besides—and this is a remark to which we 
shall have more than one occasion to return—she had become 
familiar, without being fully conscious of them, with the peculiar- 
ities of her good friend and the eccentricities of destiny. And then, 
she felt safe, being with him. 

Jean Valjean knew, no more than Cosette, where he was going. 
He trusted in’God, as she trusted in him, It seemed to him that he 
also held some one greater than himself by the hand; he believed | 
he felt a being leading him, invisible. Finally, he had no definite 
idea, no plan, no project. Fle was not even absolutely sure that this 
was Javert, and then it might be Javert, and Javert not know that 
he was Jean Valjean. Was he not disguised? was he not supposed 
to be dead? Nevertheless, singular things had happened within the 
‘last few days, He wanted no more of them. He was determined 
“not to enter Gorbeau House again. Like the animal hunted from his — 
‘den, he was looking for a hole to hide in until he could find one to — 
“remain in, | Des 
» Jean Valjean described many and varied labyrinths im the ~ 
‘Quartier Mouffetard, which was asleep already as if it were still 
‘under the discipline of the middle age and the yoke of the curfew; 
the produced different combinatiens, in wise strategy, with the Rue» 

‘Censier and the Rue Copeau, the Rue du Battoir Saint. Victor and 
the Rue du Puits l’'Ermite. There are lodgings in t 
ne did not even enter them, not finding what suited him. He had no 


gin that region, but. 
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doubt whatever that if, perchance, they had seught his tracts, they 
had lost it. 

As eleven o’clock struck in the tewer of Saint Itienne du Mont, 
he crossed the Rue de Pontoise in front of the bureau of the Com. 
missary of Police, which is at No. 14. Some morments afterwards, 
the instinct of which we have already spoken made hina turn his 
head. At this moment he saw distinctly-—thanks to the conimissary’s 
lamp which revealed them—three men following hint quite near, 
pass one after another under this lamp on the dark side of the 
street. One of these men entered the passage leading to the coms 
missary’s house. The one in advance appeared to him decidedly 
suspicious. 

“Come, child!" said he to Cosette, and he made Inste to vet out of 
the Rue de Pontoise. 

He made a circuit, went round the arende des Patriarches, which 
was closed on account of the Jateness af the hear, walkee rapidly 
through the Rue de [Mpée-de- Bois and the Rue de PArhalete, and 
plunged into the Rue des Postes, ne 

There was a square there, where the Colleie Radin now is, and 
from whith branches off the Rue Neuve- Sainte Genevilve, 

(We need not say that the Rue NeuveeSainte-lieseviewe is an 
old street, and that there a postehiise idl not pore anve In ten years 
through the Rue des Postes. This Rue des Phastes was in the thir- 
teenth century inhabited by potters, and its true name is ue deg 
Pots.) 

The moon lighted up this square brightly. Jean Vadjean con- 
cealed himself ina doorway, calvulating that if thea mien were still 
following him, he could net fail te peta pond view of them when 
they crossed thie lighted space. 

In fact, three minutes hia not elipeed whee the men appeared, 
There were now four of theme: all were tll, dressed in deny: brown 
coats, with round hats, and great clubs ta their doteds, They were 
not less fearfully farbidding by their sive sel thete beep fists than 
by their stealthy tread in the clirkness, Onie woul have tiken them 
for four spectres in citizen's elress, 

They stopped in the centre of the sqiunure sind formed a group 
like people consulting, They appeared iindecnled, “Pre ran who 
seemed to he the leader turned sun energetically pointed ins the 
direction in whieh Jean Valjean was; one ef the others seemed to 
insist with some obstinacy on the contrary directioa. At the instant 
when the leader turned, the moon shone full in his face, Jean 
Valjean recognised Javert perfectly, 
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IT IS FORTUNATE THAT VEHICLES CAN CROSS THE BRIDGE OF 
: AUSTERLITZ 


UNCERTAINTY was at an end for Jean Valjean; happily, it still 
continued with these men, He took advantage of their hesitation : 
it was time lost for them, gained for him. He came out from the 
doorway in which he was concealed, and made his way into the Rue 
des Postes towards the region of the Jardin des Plantes. Cosette 
began to be tired; he took her in his arms, and carried her. There 
was nobody in the streets, and the lamps had not been lighted on 
account of the moon. | 

He doubled his pace. 

In a few steps, he reached the Goblet pottery, on the facade of 
_ which the old inscription stood out distinctly legible in the light of 

the moon: 


De Goblet fils @est ici Ja fabrique ; 

Venez choisir des cruches et des broes, 

Des pots A fleurs, des tugaux, de la brique. 
A, tout venant le Coeur vend des Carreaux, 


Fe passed through the Rue de la Clef, then by the Fontaine de 
Saint Victor along the Jardin des Plantes by the lower streets, and 
reached the quay. There he looked around. The quay was deserted. 
The streets were deserted, Nobody behind him. He took breath, 

He arrived at the bridge of Austerlitz, 

Tt was still a toll-bridge at this period. 

He presented himself at the toll-house and gave a sous. | 

“Tt is two sous,” said the toll-keeper. “You are carrying a child 
who can walk. Pay for two.” es 
_ He paid, annoyed that his passage should have attracted obser-~ 
vation. All flight should be gliding. : tie ae 

A large cart was passing the Seine at the same time, and like him 
was going towards the right bank. This could be made of use, He: 
could go the whole length of the bridge in the shade of this cart. 
_ Towards the middle of the bridge, Cosette, her feet becoming 
numb, desired to walk. He put her down and took her by the hand, 

The bridge passed, he perceived some wood-yards a little to the 
right and walked in that direction. To get there, he must venture _ 
Into a large clear open space. He did not hesitate. Those who fol- 
dJowed him wer: evidently thrown off his track, and Jean Valjean 
believed himself out of danger. Sought for, he might be, but fol-_ 
sowed he was not. 7 | Be ar oe ie 7 
| A little street, the Rue de Chemin Vert Saint Antoine, opened 
etween two wood-yards inclosed hy walls. This street was narrow, 
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obscure, and seemed made expressly for him. Before entering it 
he looked back. : 

From the point where he was, he could sce the whole length of 
the bridge of Austerlitz. 

Four shadows, at that moment, entered upon the bridge, 

These shadows were coming from the Jardin des Plantes to. 
wards the right bank, 

These four shadows were the four men. 

Jean Valjean felt a shudder like that of the deer when he sees 
the hounds again upon his track. 

One hope was left him; it was that these men bad not entered 
upon the bridge, and had not pereeived him when he crossed the 
large square clear space leading Cosette by the hand, 

In that case, by plunging into the litte street lefore him, if he 
could succeed in reaching the woudeyards, the marshes, the fields, 
the open grounds, he could escape, 

It seemed to him that he might trust liniself to this silent little 
street. He entered it, 
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Some three hundred paces on, he reached a point where the street 
forked. It divided into two streets, the une turning ctf obbiiuely to 
the left, the other to the right, Jean Valjean had before hin’ the 
two branches of a Y. Which should he chusise ? 

He did not hesitate, but tuck dhe rieht. 

Why? 

Beeause the left branch fed towards the fanbunrye-— that is to say, 
towards the inhabited) region, and the richt branch towards the 
country=-that is, tawards the untilidatedd pepe, 

But now, they no longer walked very fist Conette’s step slack. 
ened Jean Valjean’s pice, 

He took her up and carried her again Cosette rested her head 
upon the goodman's shoulder, and did wot sav a wore, 

He turned, from tine to time, and docked lack, Fle took care 
tokeep always on the dark side af the street, he street was straight 
behind him, Phe two or three first ties he turned, he saw nothing; 
the silence was complete, and be keproon his wey somewhat reas. 
sured, Suddenly, on turning agin, he theavht he saw in the por- 
tion of the street through which he lund just passed, far in the 
obscurity, something whieh stirred, 

He plunged forward rather than walked, hoping to find some: 
side street by which to escape, and ance more te clude his pursuers, 

He came to a wall. | 

This wall, however, did not prevent him rom going further; it 
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was a wall forming the side of a cross alley, in which the street 
Jean Valjean was then in came to an end. 

Here again he must decide; should he take the right or the left? 

He looked to the right. The alley ran out toa space between some 
buildings that were mere sheds or barns, then terminated abruptly. 
The end of this blind alley was plain to be seen—a great white wall, 

He looked to the left. The alley on this side was open, and, about 
two hundred paces further on, ran into a street of which it was an 
affluent. In this direction lay safety. 

The.ihstant Jean Valjean decided to turn to the left, to try to 
reach the street which he saw at the end of the alley, he perceived, 
at the corner of the alley and the street towards which he was just 

about going, a sort of black, motionless statue. 

It was a man, who had just been posted there, evidently, and 
who was waiting for him, guarding the passage. 

Jean Valjean was startled. 

This part of .Paris where Jean Valjean was, situated between the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine and the La Rapée, is one of those which 
have been entirely transformed by the recent works—a change for 
the worse, in the opinion of some, a transfiguration, according to 
others. The vegetable gardens, the wood-yards, and the old build- 
ings are gone. There are now broad new streets, amphitheatres, 
circuses, hippodromes, railroad depéts, a prison, Mazas ; progress, 
as we see, with its corrective. | 

Half a century ago, in the common popular language, full of 
tradition, which obstinately calls l'Institut Les Quartre Nations, 
and l’Opera Comique Feydeau, the precise spot which Jean Val- 
jean had reached was called the Petit Picpus. The Porte Saint 
Jacques, the Porte Paris, the Barriére des Sergents, the Porcher- 
ons, the Galiote, the Célestins, the Capuchins, the Mail, the Bourbe, 


the windows; all the lights put out after ten o'clock, Gardens, con- 
vents, wood-yards, market gardens, a few scattered low houses, 
and great walls as high as the houses, 


ready very much altered it. The republican authorities had pulled 
down buildings and run streets mto and through it. Depositories of 
rubbish had been established there. Thirty years ago, this quarter 
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was being gradually erased hy the construction of new buildings, 
It is now completely blotted out. The Petit Piepus, of which no pres- 
ent plan retains a trace, is clearly enough indicated in the plan of 
1727, published at Paris by Denis Terry, Rue Samt Jacques, op- 
posite the Rue du Platre, and at Tvons hy Jean Girin, Rue 
Merciére, 4 la Prudence. The Petit Picpus had what we have just 
called a Y of streets, formed by the Kue du Chemin Vert Saint. 
Antoine dividing into two branches and taking on the left the name 
Petite Rue Picpus and on the right the nan of the Rue Polonceau, 
The two branches of the Y were joined at the top as hy a bar. This 
bar was called the Rue Droit Mur. The Rue Poloneean ended 
there; the Petite Rue Piepus passed bevond, rising towards the 
Marché Lenoir. He who, coming from the Seine, reached the exe 
tremity of the Rue Poloneeau, had an his lett the Rue Droit Mur 
turning sharply at a right angle, before hint the stele wall of that 
street, and on his right a truncated prolonssaitiog af the Rue Droit” 
Mur, without thoroughfare, called the Culele-ste Genrat, 

Jean Valjean was in this phice, 

As wehave said, on perceiving the thick form stunding sentry at 
the corner of the Rue Droit Mar and the Petae Rae Picpis, he was 
startled. There was no doubt, [le was wiatelesd ba thas slatdow, 

What should he di? 

‘There was now no time to tarn baek. What he har seen moving 
in the obscurity same distance behind hing, the mercent before, was 
undoubtedly Javert and his squad, Pavert profahiv had already 
reached the commencement of the street of which Jean Valjean 
was at the end. Javert, ta all appearance, was dernier’ with this 
little trap, and had taken his precautions liv venebins one of his men 
to guard the exit, These conjectures, sa dike eertanties, whirled 
about wildly in Jean Valjean’s troubled buat, as a handtal of dust 
flies before a sudden blast. He seratinived the Cudbede-sie Genrot; 
there were high walls, Pe scrutinised the Petite Bare Pieqiass there 
was a senting) Tre suw the dark form repeated in black upon the 
white pavement Mooded with the monnlight. “Too adwciee, was to 
fall upon that man, Te go lack, wis te throw linel f tate Javert’s 
hands, Jean Valjean felt as df enaght by a elon Gait was slowly 
winding up, He looked up into the sky in despuir. 


IV 
GROPING FOR ESCATE 


Ix order to understand what follows, it is neeessary ta form an 
exact idea af the little Rue Droit Mur, and particularly the corner 
which it makes at the left as vou leave the Rue Polonceau to enter 
this alley. The litde Rue Droit Mur was almost entirely lined on 
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the right, as far as the Petite Rue Picpus, by houses of poor ap- 
pearance; on the left by a single building of severe outline, com- 
posed of several structures which rose gradually a story or two, one 
above another, as they approached the Petite Rue Picpus, so that . 
_ the building, very high on the side of the Petita Rue Ricpus, was 
quite low on the side of the Rue Polonceau. There, at the corner 
of which he have spoken, it became so low as to be nothing more 
- than a wall. This wall did not abut squarely on the corner, which 
was cut off diagonally, leaving a considerable space that was 
shielded by the two angles thus formed from observers at a dis- 
tance in either the Rue Polonceau, or the Rue Droit Mur. 

From these two angles of the truncated corner, the wall extended 
_ along the Rue Polonceau as far as a house numbered 49, and along 
the Rue Droit Mur, where its height was much less, to the sombre- 
looking building of which we have spoken, cutting its gable, and 
thus making a new re-entering angle in the street. This gable had 
a gloomy aspect; there was but one window to be seen, or rather 
two shutters covered with a sheet of zinc, and always closed. 

The situation of the places which we describe here is rigorously - 
exact, and we certainly awaken a very precise remembrance in the 

minds of the old inhabitants of the locality. | 
This truncated corner was entirely filled by a thing which seemed 
- like a colossal and miserable door. It was a vast shapeless assem-~ 
blage of perpendicular planks, broader above than below, bound 
together by long transverse iron bands. At the side there was a 
- porte-cochére of the ordinary dimensions, which had evidently been 
cut in within the last fifty years. . 
,  Alime-tree lifted its branches above this corner, and the wall was 
- covered with ivy towards the Rue Polonceau. eck 
~. In the imminent peril of Jean Valjean, this sombre building | 
had a solitary and uninhabited appearance which attracted him. He — 


. glanced over it rapidly, He thought if he could only succeed in get- 
‘ting into it, he would perhaps be safe. Hope came to him withthe 


‘idea, a. | | 

« . Midway of the front of this building on the Rue Droit Mur, there 
~were at all the windows of the different stories old leaden waste- 
pipes. The varied branchings of the tubing which was continued - 


‘from a central conduit to each of these waste-pipes, outlined on the — 


facade a sort of tree, These ramifications of the pipes with their 
‘hundred elbows seemed like those old closely-pruned grape-vines _ 
which twist about over the front of ancient farm-houses, | : 
¢ This grotesque espalier, with its sheet-iron branches, was the — 
@irst object which Jean Valjean saw. He seated Cosette with her — 
hack against a post, and, telling her to be quiet, ram to the spot 
fwhere the condtit came to the pavemerit. Perhaps there was some 
means of scaling the wall by.that and entering the house. But the 
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conduit was dilapidated and out of use, and scarcely held by its 
fastening. Besides, all the windows of this silent house were pro- 
tected by thick bars of iron, even the dormer windows. And then 
the moon shone full upon this fagade, and the mint wie was watch. 
ing from the end of the street would have seen Jean Valjean mak« 
ing the escalade, And then what should he do woth Cosette? Low 
could he raise her to the top of a three-story honse ? 

He gave up climbing by the conduit, and crept along the wall to 
the Rue Polonceau. 

When he reached this flattened corner where he had left Cosette, 
he noticed that there no one could see him. Ele escaped, as we have 
just explained, all observation from every side. Destdes, le was in 
the shade. Then there were two doors, Perhaps they night be 
forced. The wall, above whieh he saw the Inne and the ivy, evi- 
dently surrounded a garden, where he could at east conceal him. 
self, although there were no leaves on the trees yet, and pass the 
rest of the night. 

Time was passing, [fe niust act quickly, 

He tried the carriage door, and found at once that it was fastened 
within and without, 

He approached the other large door with more hape, Te was 
frightfully decrepit, its immense size even rendering at less solid; 
the planks were rotten, the iron fastenings, aa which there were 
three, were rusted, It seemed possthle ley pierce this wornkeaten 
structure. 

On examining it, he saw that this dear was neat a door, Tt had 
neither hinges, braces#lock, nor crack in the middle. The tron bands 
crossed from one side to the other witheut a break, Phreonugh the 
crevices of the planks he saw the rubbleework and stones, roughly 
cemented, which passers-by could hive seen within the Taat ten 
years. He was compelled to adait with consternation that this ap» 
pearance of a door was sitnply an ornamentation in word of a wall, 
upon which it was placed. It was easy tu tear olf a board, but then he 
would find himself face to face with a wall. 


V 


WHICTE WOULD RE PM POSSIILE WERE THE STREETS TIGEPED 
WETTED GAS 


Ar this moment a muffled and regular send hegan fa make 
itself heard at some distance. Jean Valjean ventured: to thrust his 
head a little way around the corner of the street, Seven or eight 
soldiers, formed in platuon, had just turned inte the Rue Polon- 
ceau. He saw the gleam of their tayancu. They were coming to 
words him. — | 
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The soldiers, at whose head he distinguished the tall form of 
Javert, advanced slowly and with precaution. They stopped fre- 
quently. It was plain they were exploring all the recesses of the 
walls and all the entrances of doors and alleys. | 
It was—and here conjecture could not be deceived—some patrol 
which Javert had met and which he had put in requisition. 

Javert’s two assistants marched in the ranks, 

At the rate at which they were marching, and the stops they 
were making, it would take them about a quarter of an hour to 
arrive at the spot where Jean Valjean was. It was a frightful mo- 
ment. A few minutes separated Jean Valjean from that awful 
precipice which was opening before him for the third time. And 
the galleys now were no longer simply the galleys, they were Cosette 
lost for ever; that is to say, a life in death. 

There was now only one thing possible. 

Jean Valjean had this peculiarity, that he might be said to carry 
two knapsacks; in one he had the thoughts of a saint, in the other 
the formidable talents of a convict. He helped himself from one 
or the other as occasion required. 

Among other resources, thanks to his numerous escapes from 
the galleys at Toulon, he had, it will be remembered, become master 
of that incredible art of raising himself, in the right angle of a wall, 
if need to be to the height of a sixth story; an art without ladders 
or props, by mere musclar strength, supporting himself by the back 
of his neck, his shoulders, his hips, and his knees, hardly making 
use of the few projections of the stone, which rendered so terrible 
‘and so celebrated the corner of the yard of the Conciergerie of Paris: 
by which, some twenty years ago, the convict Battemolle made his 
escape. 

Jean Valjean measured with his eyes the wall above which he 
saw the lime tree. It was about eighteen feet high. The angle that 
~ it made with the gable of the great building was filled in its lower 
part with a pile of masonry of triangular shape, probably intencled 
~.to preserve this too convenient recess from a too public use. This: 
a filling-up of the corners of a wall is very common in 

aris. 

_ This pile was ahout five fect high. From its top the space to 
climb to get upon the wall was hardly more than fourteen feet. 

The wall was capped by a flat stone without any projection. 

The difficulty was Cosette. Cosette did not know how to scale a 
wall. Abandon her? Jean Valjean did not think of it. To carry her 
was impossible. The whole strength of a man is necessary to ac- 
complish these strange ascents. The least burden would make him 
lose his centre of gravity and he wouldfal, 

‘« He needed a cord. Jean Valjean had mone. Where could he find 
,acord, at midnight, inthe Rue Polonceaa? Truly at that instant, if 
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Jean Valjean had hada kingdom, he weuld have given it fora rope, 

All extreme situations have their flashes which sometimes make 
us blind, sometimes illuminate us, 

The despairing gaze of Jean Valjean encountered the lamp-post 
in the Cul-de-sac Genrot. 

At this epoch there were no gas-hehts in the streets of Paris, A¢ 
nightfall they lighted the streets lamps, which were placed at inter. - 
vals, and were raised and lowered by means of a rope traversing the 
street from end to end, running through the grooves of posts. The 
reel on which this rope was wound was inclosed below the lantern 
in a little iron box, the key of which was kept by the lamp-lighter, 
and the rope itself was protected by a ensing of metal, 

Jean Valjean, with the energy of a final strugele, erassed the 
street at a bound, entered the cul-de-sac, spranz the bolt of the 
little box with the point of his knife, and an instant after was back 
at the side of Cosette. He had a rope. These desperate inventors of 
expedients, in their strugyles with fatality, move eleetrically in case 
of need. 

We have explained that the street lamps had not been lixhted 
that night. The Jamp in the Cul-de-sae Geurot was then, as a matter 
of course, extinguished like the rest, and one mieht pass by with 
out even noticing that it was not in its place, 

Meanwhile the hour, the place, the darkness, the preoeeupation 
of Jean Valjean, his singular actions, his guime te and fre, all this 
began to disturb Cosette. Any other child wonkd have uttered loud 
cries long before, She contented herself with pullinu Jean Vavjean 
by the skirt of his coat, The sound of the approaching patrol was 
constantly becoming more and more distinet, 

“Father,” said she, ina whisper, “Toamoatrabdl Who dbs if threat is 
coming P77 

“Hush!” answered the unhappy man, “Gt is the Mhenardiess.” 

Cosette shuddered. Tle added: 

“Don't say a word; PH take care f her, Ef yen ery, iF you make 
any noise, the Thenardiess will hear yor, She js comm ta catch 
you.” 

Then, without any haste, but without deine anvebinge a second 
time, with a firm and rapid decision, se much the more remarkable 
at such a moment when the patrol and Javert might come upon him 
at any instant, he took off his cravat, passed it around Cosette’s 
hoady under the arms, taking care that it shuld not hurt the child, 
attached this cravat to an end of the rope by means of the knot 
which seamen call a swallow-knot, took the other end of the rope in 
his teeth, took off his shoes and stockings and threw thems over the 
wall, climbed upon the pile of masonry and bepan to mise himself 
in the angle of the wall and the gable with as much solidity and cer- 
tainty as if he had the rounds of a ladder under his heels and his 
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elbows. Half a minute had not passed before he was on his knees 
_ on the wall. | 
Cosette watched him, stupefied, without saying a word. Jean Val- 
_ jean’s charge and the name of the Thénardiess had made her dumb. 
__Allat once, she heard Jean Valjean’s voice calling to her in a low 
whisper : 3 

“Put your back against the wall.” 

She obeyed. 

“Don't speak, and don’t be afraid,” added Jean Valjean. 

And she felt herself lifted from the ground. 

_ Before she had time to think where she was she was at the 
~ top of the wall. : 

Jean Valjean seized her, put her on his back, took her two little 
hands in his left hand, lay down flat and crawled along the top of 
_ wall as far as the cut-off corner. As he had supposed, there was a 

building there, the roof of which sloped from the top of the wooden 
casing we have mentioned very nearly to the ground, with a gentle 
inclination, and just reaching to the lime-tree. 

A. fortunate circumstance, for the wall was much higher on this 
side than on the street. Jean Valjean saw the ground beneath him at 
- agreat dépth. | 
_ He had just reached the inclined plane of the roof, and had not 

yet left the crest of the wall, when a violent uproar proclaimed the 
_ arrival of the patrol. He heard the thundering voice of Javert: 

' “Search the cul-de-sac! The Rue Droit Mur is guarded, the Pet- 
_ Ite Rue Picepus also. I'll answer for it if he is in the cul-de-sac.” 
The soldiers rushed into the Cul-de-sac Genrot, 
. _ Jean Valjean slid down the roof, keeping hold of Cosette, reached 
_ the lime-tree, and jumped .o the ground. Whether from. terror, or 
from courage, Cosette had not uttered a whisper. Her hands were 
a little scraped, : —_ 


VI 


COMMENCEMENT OF AN ENIGMA 


| ‘Jean VALJEAN found himself in a sort of garden, very large and 
_ ofa singular appearance ; one of those gloomy gardens which seem 
made to be seen in the winter and at night. This garden was oblong, — 


_ with a row of large poplars at the .urther end, some tall forest trees 


. In the corners, and a clear space in the centre, where stood a very 

large isolated tree, then a few fruit trees, contorted and shaggy, like 
. big bushes, some vegetable beds, a melon patch the glass covers of 
; which shone in the moonlight, and an old well. There were here and 


. there stone benches which seemed black with moss. The walks were - 


| bordered with sorry little shrubs perfectly straight. The grass cov- 
ered half of them, and a green moss covered the rest. 5 4 
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Jean Valjean had on one side the building, down the roof of 
which he had come, a wood-pile, and belund the wood, against the 
wall, a stone statue, the mutilated face of which was now nothing 
but a shapeless mask which was seen dimly through the obscurity, 

The building was in ruins, but some dismantled rooms could be 
distinguished in it, one of which was well filled, and appeared to 
serve as a shed. 

The large building of the Rue Droit Mur which ran back on the 
Petite Rue Picpus, presented upon this garden two square facades, 
These inside facades were still more gloomy than those on the out. 
side. All the windows were grated, No light was to be seen, On the 
upper stories there were shutters as in prisons, The shadow of one 
of these fagades was projected upon the other, and fell on the gar- 
den like an immense black pall. 

No other house could be seen, ‘The further end of the purden was 
lost in mist and in darkness, StH, he could make out walls inter. 
secting, as if there were other cultivated grounds beyond, as well ag 
the low roofs of the Rue Polonceau. 

Nothing can be imagined more wild and more solitary than this 
garden. There was no one there, which was very natural on account 
of the hour; but it did not seem as if the place were nile for any- 
body to walk in, even in broad neon, 

Jean Valjean’s first care had been te find his shoes, and put them 
on; then he entered the shed with Cosette. A nonn trydine to escape 
never thinks himself sufficiently concealed, The child, thinking eon- 
stantly of the Theénardiess, shared his instinet, and cuwered dewn 
as closely as she could. 

Cosette trembled, and pressed closely to his side, They heard the 
tumultuous clamour of the patrol rausaching the cul-de-sac and the 
street, the clatter of their muskets against the stanes, the culls of 
Javert to the watchmen he had stujioned, aud his inipreeations 
mingled with words which they could not distinguish, 

At the end of a quarter of an hour it seamed as though this 
stormy rumbling began to recede, Jean Valjean dick aot breathe, 

He had placed his hand ger ‘ly upon Cosette’s mouth, 

But the solitude about him was so strangely cali that that fright 
ful din, so furious and so near, did not even cast over ita shadow 
of disturbance. It seemed as if these walls were built of the deaf 
' stones spoken of in Scripture, 

suddenly, in the midst of this deep calm, a new suund arose; a 
celestial, divine, ineffable sound, as ravishing as the other wis hor- 
rible. It was a hymn which came forth from the darkness, a bewild- 
ering mingling of prayer and harmony in the obscure and fearful 
silence of the night; voices of women, but voices with the pure ac- 
cents of virgins, and artless accents of children; those voices which 
are not of earth, and which resemble those that the new-born still 
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hear, and the dying hear already. This song came from the gloomy 
building which overlooked the garden. At the moment when the up- 
roar of the demons receded, one would have said, it was a choir of 
angels approaching in the darkness. 

Cosette and Jean Valjean fell on their knees. 

They knew not what it was; they knew not where they were; put 
they both felt, the man and the child, the penitent and the innocent, 
that they ought to be on their knees. 

These voices had this strange effect; they did not prevent the 

building from appearing deserted, It was like a supernatural song ~ 
- intan uninhabited dwelling. 
While these voices were singing Jean Valjean was entirely ab- 
sorbed in them. He no longer saw the night, he sawa blue sky. He 
seemed to feel the spreading of these wings which we all have with- 
in us. 

The chant ceased. Perhaps it had lasted along time. Jean Valjean 
could not have told. Hours of ecstasy are never more than a moment. 

All had again relapsed into silence. There was nothing more in 
_ the street, nothing more in the garden, That which threatened, that 
which reassured, all had vanished. The wind rattled the dry grass 
onthe top of the wall, which made a low, soft, and mournful noise. 


VII 
THE ENIGMA CONTINUED 


Tue night wind bad risen, which indicated that it must be between 

one and two o’cluck in the morning. Poor Cosette did not speak. As 

_ she had sat down at his side and leaned her head on him, Jean Val- 
jean thought that she was asleep. He bent over and looked at her. 

‘Her eyes were wide open, and she had a look that gave Jean Val- 

_ jean pain, 

She was still trembling. 

“Are you sleepy?” said Jean Valjean. 

“Tam very cold,” she answered. 

A moment after she added: 

“Is she there yet?” 

“Who ?” said Jean Valjean, 

“Madame Thénardier.” - : 

' Jean Valjean had already forgotten the means he had employed 
to secure Cosette’s silence. 3 | | 

“Oh!” said he. “She has gone. Don’t be afraid any longer.” 

The child sighed as if a weight were lifted from her breast, 

The ground was damp, the shed open on ail sides, the wind 

freshened every moment. The goodman took off his coat and wrap- 

ped Cosette mit, ae  s & . & 7 
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“Are you warmer, so?” 

“Oh! yes, father |” 

“Well, wait here a moment for me. T shall seon be hack,” 

He went out of the ruin, and along by the large building, in 
search of some better shelter. He found doors, but they were all 
closed. All the windows of the ground-floor were barred, 

As he passed the interior angle of the building, he noticed several 
arched windows before him, where he perceived some light. Te rose 
on tiptoe and looked in at one of these windows, They all opened 

“into a large hall, paved with broad slabs, and intersected by arches 
and pillars, he could distinguish nothing but a slicht glimmer in the 
deep obscurity, This glimmer came froma night-lamp burning in a 
corner. The hall was deserted: eversthing: was motionless, How. 
ever, by dint of looking, he thought he saw something, stretched out 
on the pavement, which appeared to be covered with a shroud, and 
which resembled a human form, Tt was wing with the face down- 
wards, the arms crossed, in the immebiltyv of death, One would 
have said, from a sort of serpent which trailed alon the pavement, 
that this ill-omened figure had a repe about its neck, 

The whole hall was enveloped in that mist peculiar te dimly- 
lighted places, which always Increases horror, . 

Jean Valjean has often said since that, although tn the course of 
his life he had seen many funereal siphts, never had he seen any. 
thing more freezing and more terrible than this enipmatical figure 
fulfilling some strange mystery, he knew not what, in that gloomy 
place, and thus dimly seen in the night. [It was terrifying to suppose 
that it was perhaps dead, and still more terrifying to think that de 
might be alive, | 

He had the courage to press his forehead apainst the glass, and 
watch to see if the thing wonld move, He remained what seemed to 
him a long time in vain; the prostrate fern made ua movement, | 
suddenly he was seized with an inexpressihle disomy, and he fled. 
He ran towards the shed without daring: to lock tehind him. It 
seemed to him that if he should turn his head he would see the fiyrure 
walking behind him with rapid strides and shakinge its arms, 

He reached the ruin breathless. His knees gave way ta euld sweat 
oozed out from every pore, 

Where was he? who would ever have imagined! anvthing equal 
to this species of sepulehre in the midst of Paris? what was this 
strange house? A building full of nocturnal niystery, calling to souls 
in the shade with the voice of angels, and, when they came, abruptly 
presenting to them this frightful vision—pronising to spon the ra- 
diant gate of Heaven and opening the horrible door of the tomb, 
And that was in facta building, a house which had its number ina 
street? Tt was not a dream? He hind te taneh the walls to helieve it, 

The cold, the anxiety, the agitation, the anguish of the night, were 
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- giving him a veritable fever, and all his ideas were jostling in his 
_ brain. | 
He went to Cosette. She was sleeping. 


Vill 
THE ENIGMA REDOUBLES 


- Tue child had laid her head upon a stone and gone to sleep. 

He sat down near her and looked at her. Little by little, as he be- 
ria he grew calm, and regained possession of his clearness of 
mind. 

He plainly perceived this truth, the basis of his life henceforth, 
that so long as she should be alive, so long as he should have her 
with him, he should nced nothing except for her, and fear nothing 
save on her account. Ie did not even realise that he was very cold, 
having taken off his coat to cover her. | 

Meanwhile, through the reverie into which he had fallen, he had 
heard for some time a singular noise. It sounded like a little bell 
that some one was shaking. This noise was in the garden, It was 
heard distinctly, though feebly. It resembled the dimly heard tink- 
ling of cow-bells in the pastures at night. , 

This noise made Jean Valjean turn. 

He looked, and saw that there was some one in the garden. 

Something which. resembled a man was walking among the glass 
cases of the melon patch, rising up, stooping down, stopping, with 
a regular motion, as if he were drawing or stretching something 
- upon the ground. This being appeared to limp. 

Jean Valjean shuddered with the continual tremor of the outcast. 
To them everything is hostile and suspicious. They distrust the day 
because it helps to discover them, and the night because it helps to 
surprise them. Just now he was shudderjng because the garden was 
empty, now he shuddered because there was some one in it. | 

He fell again from chimerical terrors into real terrors. He said 
’ to himself that perhaps Javert and his spies had not gone away, that 
_ they had doubtless left somebody on the watch in the street; that, 
if this man should discover him in the garden, he would cry thief, _ 
and would deliver him up. He took the sleeping Cosette gently in 
his arms and carried her into the furthest corner of the shed behind _ 
a heap of old furniture that was out of use. Cosette did not stir. 

From there he watched the strange motions of the man in the 
melon patch. It seemed very singular, but the sound of the bell fol- 
lowed every movement of the man. When the man de abate the 
sound approached; when he moved away, the sou moved away ; 
if he made some sudden motion, a trill accompanied the motion; 
when he stopped, the noise ceased. It seemed evident that the bell 
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was fastened to this man; but then what could that mean ? what was 
this man to whom a bell was hung as to @ ram ora cow? 

While he was revolving these questions, he touched Cosette’s 
~ hands. They were icy. ' 

“Oh! God!” said he. 

He called to ber in a low voice: 

“Cosette !” 

She did not open her eyes. 

He shook her smartly. 

She did not wake. 

“Could she he dead?” said he, and he sprang ap, shuddering 
from head to foot. 

The most frightful thoughts rushed throuch his mind in eonfy. 
sion, There are moments when hideans suppositions besiece us like 
a throng of furtes and violently foree the portals of our brain, 
When those whom we love are in dunter, our solicitiide invents alf 
sorts of follies, He remembered that sleep may be fatal in the open 
air ina cold night. 

Cosette was pallid; she had fallen prostrate an the pround at hig 
feet, making no sign, 

He listened for her breathing : she was breathing bet witha res. 
piration that appeared feeble cand alent ter steps, 

How shonld he get her wart asin} lew preaice her! AT else wag 
banished from his thotupvhts, He rushed desperately ent of the ruin, 

It was absolutely necessary that in lees than a quarter of an hour 
Cosette should be in bed and before a fire, 


ry 
THE MAN WITH THE NPE 


He walked straight to the man whom he saw in the garden, Be 
had taken in his hand the roll of money which was in his vest-packet 
This man had his head down, and did net ace him coming, A 
few strides, Jean Valjean was at his side, | 
Jean Valjean approached him, exclaiming: 
“A hondred franes ! 
The man started and raised his eves, 
“A Tnundred franes for you,” continued Jean Valjean, “if you. 
will rive me refuge to-night,” 
The moun shone full in Pia Valjean's bewildered face, 
“What, itis you, Father Madeleine!" said the man, 
This name, thus pronounced, at this dark hour, in this unknown 
place, hy this unknown man, made Jean Valjean start back. 
_ He was ready for anything but that, The speaker was an old man, 
bent and lame, dressed much like a peasant, who had on his left 
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~ knee a leather knee-cap from which hung a bell. His face was in the 
_. shade, and could not be distinguished. 
Meanwhile the goodman had taken off his cap, and was exclaim. 
ing, tremulously : 
~ “Ah! my God! how did you come here, Father Madeleine? How 
did you get in, O Lord? Did you fall from the sky? There is no 
- doubt, if you ever do fall, you will fall from there.And what has 
. happened to you? You have no cravat, you have no hat, you have 
no coat? Do you know that you would have frightened anybody 
_ who did not know you? No coat? Merciful heavens! are the saints 
~ all crazy now? But how did you get in?” 
- One word did not wait for another. The old man spoke with a 
rustic volubility in which there was nothing disquieting. All this 
was said with a mixture of astonishment, and frank good nature. 
“Who are you? and what is this house!” asked Jean Valjean. 
“Oh! indeed, that is good now,” exclaimed the old man. “I am 
the one you got the place for here, and this house is the one you got 
- me the place in. What! you don’t remember me?” 
“No,” said Jean Valjean. “And how does it happen that you 
know me?” | 
“You saved my life,” said the man. : 
He turned, a ray of the moon lighted up his side face, and Jean 
Valjean recognised old Fauchelevent. 
“Ah!” said Jean Valjean, “it is you? yes, I remember you.” 
_ “That is very fortunate!” said the old man, in a reproachful 
tone. 
_. “And what are you doing here?” added Jean Valjean. 
~ “Oh! I am covering my melons.” | 
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“Tow! keep away from you?” 

Old Fauchelevent winked in an indescribable manner, 

“Ah! Bless me! there's nothing but women in this house; plenty 
of young girls. It seems that Iam dangerous to meet. Uhe bell warns 
them. When I come they go away.” 

“What is this house?” 

“Why, you know very well.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why, you got me this place here as gardener.”’ 

“Answer me as if I didn’t know.” 

“Well, it isthe Convent of the Petit Mepus, then.” 

Jean Valjean remembered. Chance, that is to say, Providence, 
had thrown him precisely into this convent of the (Quartier Saint 
Antoine, to which old Fauchelevent, crippled iv his fall from. his 
cart, had been admitted, upon his recommendation, two years. be- 
fore. He repeated as if he were talking: to hinasclf : 

“The Convent of the Petit Picpus !' 

“But now, really,” rested Fauchelevent, “how the deuce did 
you manage to get in, you, Father Madeleine ? tis no use for you 
to be a saint, you are a man; and ne men come in here.” 

“But you are here.” 

“There is none but me.” 

“But,” resumed Jean Valjean, “TD niast stay here.” 

“Oh! my Gad,” exclaimed Fauchelevent, 

Jean Valjean approached the old man, and said to him in a grave 
voice 

“Father Faucheievent, T saved your life.” 

“T was first to remember it,” answered Fauchelevent, 

“Well, you can now do for me what | ence did for you,” 

Fauchelevent grasped in his old wrinkled and trembling hands 
the robust hands of Jean Valjean, and it was some seconds before 
he could speak; at last he exclaimed: 

“Oh! that would bea Hessing of God if Teould de something for 
you, in return for that! I save your life! Monsieur Mayor, the old 
man is at your disposal.” 

A wonderful joy had, as it were, transfigured the old gardener, 
A radiance seemed to shine forth from his face, 

What do you want me to do?" he added. 

I will explain, You have a ram 2" | 

“L have a solitary shanty, over there, behind the rains of the old 
convent, ina corner that nohody ever sees. There are three rooms,” 

The shanty was in fact so well concealed hehind the ruins, and so 
well arranged, that no one should see it—that Jean Valjean had not 
een it, — 

» “Good,” said Jean Valjean. “Now I ask of you two things.” 


“What are they, Monsieur Madeleine?” 
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“First, that you will not tell anybody what you know about me. 
Second, that you will not attempt to learn anything more.” aa 
“As you please. I know that you can do nothing dishonourable, . 
and that you have always been a man ef God. And then, besides, 
-itwas you that put me here. It is your place, I am yours.” 
“Very well. But now come with me. We will go for the child.” 
“Ah!” said Fauchelevent, “there is a child!” | 
__ He said not a word more, but followed Jean Valjean asa dog fol-' 
lows his master. 
In half an hour Cosette, again become rosy before a good fire, 
was asleep.in the old gardener’s bed. Jean Valjean had put on his 
- eravat and coat; his hat, which he had thrown over the wall, had 
_ been found and brought in. While Jean Valjean was putting on his 
coat, Fauchelevent had taken off his knee-cap with the bell attached, 
- which now, hanging on a nail near a shutter, decorated the wall. 
_ The two men were warming themselves, with their elbows on a 
table, on which Ifauchelevent had seta piece of cheese, some brown 
bread, a bottle of wine, and two glasses, and the old man said te 
Jean Valjean, putting his hand on his knee: 
“Ah! Father Madeleine! you didn’t know me at first? You save 
_ people’s lives and then you forget them? Oh! that’s bad; they re- 
_ member you. You are ungrateful!” : 


x 
IN WHICH IS EXPLAINED IlOW JAVERT LOST THE GAME 


Tue events, the reverse of which, so to speak, we have just seen, 
had been brought about under the simplest conditions. _ | 
_ When Jean Valjean, on the night of the very day that Javert) 
_ arrested him at the death-bed of Fantine, escaped from the mumnici-| 
pal prison of M——— sur M——, the police supposed that the es-! 
“,caped convict would start for Paris. Paris is a maelstrom in which 

everything is lost; and everything disappears in this whirlpool of 
- the world as in the whirlpool of the sea. No forest conceals a man 

like this multitude, Fugitives of all Kinds know this. They go to 
. Paris to be swallowed up; there are swallowings-up which save. The 
. police know it also, and it is in Paris that they search for what they’ 
: have lost elsewhere. They searched there for the ex-mayor of — 
. M—— sur M——-. Javert was summoned to Paris to aid in the in- 
, Vestigation. Javert, in fact, was of great aid in the recapture of Jean 
sVaijean, The zeal and intelligence of Javert on this occasion were re- 
marked by M. Chabouillet, Secretary of the Prefecture, under 
; Count Anglés. M. Chabouillet, who had already interested himself 
van Javert, secured the transfer of the inspector of M sur 
iga——— to the police of Paris. There Javert rendered himself in va- 
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rious ways, and, Iet us say, although the word seems unusual for 
such service, honourably, useful, 

He thought no more of Jean Valjean-—with these hotnds always 
upon the scent, the wolf of to-day banishes the memory of the wolf 
of yesterday—when, in December, 1823, he read a newspaper, he 
who never read the newspapers; but Javert, as a monarchist, made 
a point of knowing the details of the traumphalentry of the “Prince 
generalissimo” into Bayonne, Just as he finished the article which 
interested him, a name--the name of Joan Valjean-—at the bottom 
of the page attracted his attention, The newspaper anneuneed that 
the convict Jean Valjean was dead, andl published the fact in terns 
sO explicit, tht Javert had ate) clovtrbit of it. Efe tere ly weigh "That 
setiles it.” Then he threw aside the paper, and thouslt no more of 
it. 

Some time afterwards it happened that a police notice was trans. 
mitted by the Prefecture of Seme-et-Cise to the Prefecture of Po. 
lice of Paris in relation to the kidnapping of a eluld, whieh had 
taken place, it was said, under peculiar circumstances, in the come 
mune of Montfermeil, A litte girl, seven or eleht veurs old) the 
notice said, who had been contided by her niather ta san tankeeper 
of the country, had been stolen Dy an urea nears this litte girl 
answered to the name of Cosette, and was the ehikd af a vorne woe 
man mamed Mantine, who had died at the Phecaital, nebealy: knew 
when or where, Uhis notice came under the eyes ot Javert, and set 
him to thinking, 

The name of Fantine was well known to hin Pe remembered 
that Jean Valjean had actually made hint~-Taverto<tuuth aloud by 
asking of him a respite of three days, taarder to yas fir the child 
of this creature, He reealled the face that fear Valjean had heen 
arrested at Parts, at the moment he was petting mie the Montfer- 
meil diligence. Some indications had even ded bind te think then 
that it was the second titne that he was entering dus dilbrence, and 
that he had already, the night previous, made another excursion to 
the environs of this village, for he had net been seen in the village 
itself, What was he doing in this region of Montfermeil? Nobody 
could divine. Javert understood tt. The daayhter of Banting was 
there, Jean Valjean was guing after her, Now this child) had been 
stolen ky an unknown man! Who could this nian bet Cold it be 
Jean Valjean? But Jean Valjean was dead, Lavert, withont saying 
a word to any one, took the diligence at the Plat d'Etain, cul-de-sac 
de Planchette, and tank a trip to Monfermeil, 

He expected to find great developments there; he found great 
obscurity. 

For the first few days, the Thénardiers, in their spite, had 
blabbed the story about. The disappearance of the Lark had made 
some noise In the village, There were soon several versions of the 
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story, which ended by becoming a case of kidnapping. Hence the 
police notice, However, when the first ebullition was over, Thénar- 
dier, with admirable instinct, very soon arrived at the conclusion 
that it is never useful to set in motion the Procureur du Roi; that 
the first result of his complaints in regard to the kidnapping of Cos-~ 
ette would be to ix upon himself, and on many business troubles 
which he had, the keen eye of justice. The last thing that owls wish 
isa candle. And first of all, how should he explain the fifteen hun- 
dred francs he had received? He stopped short, and enjoined se- 
crecy upon his wife, and prof essed to be astonished when anybody 
spoke to him of the stolen child, We knew nothing about it ; undoubt- 
edly he had made some complaint at the time that the dear little 
girl should be “taken away” so suddenly ; he would have liked, for 
affection’s sake, to keep her two or three days; but it was her 
“erandfather” who had come for her, the most natural thing in the 
world. He had added the grandfather, which sounded well. It was 
upon this story that Javert fell on reaching Montfermeil. The 
grandfather put Jean Valjean out of the question. _ 

Javert. however, dropped a few questions like plummets into 
Thénardier’s story. Who was this grandfather, and what was his 
name? Thénardier answered with simplicity: “He is a rich farmer, 
I saw his passport. I believe his name is M. Guillaume Lambert.” 

Lambert is a very respectable reassuring name. Javert returned 
to Paris. 

“Jean Valjean is really dead,” said he, “and I ama fool.” 

He had begun to forget all this story, when, in the month of 
March, 1824, he heard an odd person spoken of who lived in the 
parish of Saint Médard, and who was called “the beggar who gives 
alms.” This person was, it was said, a man living on his income, 
whose name nobody knew exactly, and who lived alone with a little 
girl eight years old, who knew nothing of herself except that she 
came from Montfermeil. Montfermeil! This name constantly re- 
curring, excited Javert’s attention anew. An old begging police 
spy, formerly a beadle, to whom this person had extended his char- 
ity, added some other details. “This man was very unsociable, never 
going out except af*night, speaking to nobody, except to the poor 
sometimes, and allowing nobody to get acquainted with him. He ~ 
wore a horrible old yellow coat which was worth millions, being 
lined all over with bank bills.” This decidedly piqued Javert’s cur-— 
losity. That he might get a near view of this fantastic rich man with- 
out frightening him away, he borrowed one day of the beadle his 
old frock, and the place where the old spy squatted every night 
droning out his orisons and playing the spy as he prayed, 

“The suspicious individual” did indeed come to Javert thus dis- 
guised, and gave him‘alms: at that moment Javert raised his head, 
_and the shock which Jean Valjean received. thinking that he recog- 
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ised Javert, Javert received, thinking that he recognised Jean Val. 
jean, . 

However, the obscurity might have deceived him, the death ot 
Jean Valjean was oflicially certified ; Javert had still serious doubts: 
and in case of doubt, Javert, scrupulous as he was, never seized 
any man by the collar. | 

He followed the old man te Gorbeau Tlouse, and set “the old 
woman” talking, which was not at all difficult. The oldl woman con. 
firmed the story of the coat lined with milluias, and related to him 
the episode of the thousand-frane note. She had seen it! she had 
touched it! Javert hired a room. That very night he installed him- 
self in it. He listened at the dour of the urystertins lodeser, hoping 
to hear the sound of his votee, but Jean Valjean perceived: his 
candle through the key-hole and Imalked the sp by keeping silence, 

The next day Jean Valjean decamped, Dut the noise of the five- 
franc piece which he dropped was noticed by the old: woman, who 
hearing money moving, suspected that he woes gota to move, and 
hastened to forewarn Javert, At meht, when fean Valjean went 
out, Javert was waiting for him behind the trees of the boulevard 
with two men. 

Javert had called for assistinee froma the Prefecture, hint he had 
not given the name of the person he hoped to sede, Phat was his 
secretr ant he kept it for three reasons) tied, becuse the least ine 
discretion naght give the akwo to dean Vadpeans nest, heeause the 
arrest of an old escaped conviet whe was reputed dead, a criminal 
whom the records of justice had alreasiv chpoed for ever among 
malefactors of the Hrasl hin atepe Penn feral, weld he oa niaunificent 
success Which the old menmhers of the Pirier police certainly 
would never leave to a newecomer Lhe favert, sae hie feared they 
would take his galleveshive away fret hima; tially, hewarse favert, 
being an artist, had a liking: fer sarprtees, Pie deiterd these huasted 
successes Which are deflowered be talkim of then hang i sadvanee, 
He liked to elaborate his nnisterpicees in the strode, ane then to un 
veil them suddenly ifterwirds, 

Javert had followed Jean Valjean free tree to tree, then from 
street corner to street corner, ite haad net het sgl cd hint a single | 
instant; even in the moments when Jean Valjean felt hiaself most 
secure, the eye of avert was upen him. Why did net avert arrest 
Jean Valjean ? Becase le wi sul ina lead, 

trust he rementhered that at tht tae the police was nut ex 
actly at its evtises it was enumpedd by oa free press. Some arbitrary 
arrests, denguneed by the newspapers, bol been recechoed even in 
the Chanidbers, and cendered the pects tire tinal, “Poo aattaek indi 
vidual liberty wits a serious thing, The officers were afraid af mak 
ing mistakes; the Prefeot held them responvihle : an error was the 

loss of their place. Imagine the effect which this brief paragraph, 
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repeated in twenty papers, would have produced in Paris, “Yesters 
day, an old white-haired grandsire, a respectable person living on 
his income, who was taking a walk with his grand-daughter, eight 
years old, was arrested and taken to the Station of the Prefecture 
as an escaped convict!” 
Let us say, in addition, that Javert had his own personal scruples; 
the injunctions of his conscience were added to the injunctions of 
the Prefect. He was really in doubt. 
Jean Valjean turned his back, and walked away in the darkness. 
_ Sadness, trouble, anxiety, weight of cares, this new sorrow of be- 

ing obliged to fly by night, and to seek a chance asylum in Paris for 
Cosette and himself, the necessity of adapting his pace to the pace 
of a child, all this, without his knowing it even, had changed Jean 
Valjean’s gait, and impressed upon his carriage such an appearance 
of old age that the police itself, incarnated in Javert, could be de- 
ceived. The impossibility of approaching too near, his dress of an 
old preceptor of the emigration, the declaration of Thénardier, wha 
made him a grandfather; finally, the belief in his death at the gal- 
leys, added yet more to the uncertainty which was increasing in 
Javert’s mind, | 

For a moment he had an idea of asking him abruptly for his 
papers. But if the man were not Jean Valjean, and if the man were 
not a good old honest man of means, he was probably some sharper 
profoundly and skilfully adept in the obscure web of Parisian 
crime, some dangerous chief of bandits, giving alms to conceal his 
other talents, an old trick. He had comrades, accomplices, retreats 
on all hands, in which he would take refuge without doubt. All 
these windings which he was making in the streets seemed to indi- 
cate that he was not a simple honest man. To arrest him too soon 
would be “to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs.” What incon- 
venience was there in waiting? Javert was very sure that he would 
not escape, oo, 

He walked on, therefore, in some perplexity, questioning himself 
continually in regard to this mysterious personage. 

It was not until quite late, in the Rue de Pontoise, that, thanks to | 
the bright light which streamed from a bar-room, he decidedly 
recognised Jean Valjean, | 

There are in this world two beings who can be deeply thrilled: the 
mother, who finds her child, and the tiger, who finds his prey. Jav- 
ert felt this profound thrill, | be te 

As soon as he had positively recognised Jean Valjean, the for- 
midable convict, he perceived that there were only three of them, — 
and sent to the commissary of police, of the Rue de Pontoise, for 
additional aid. Before grasping a, thorny stick, men put on gloves. 

This delay and stopping at the Rollin square to arrange with his — 
men made him lose the scent, However, he had very soon, guessed’~- 
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that Jean Valjean’s first wish would be to put the river between his 
pursuers and himself. He bowed his head anid reflected, like a hound 
who put his nose to the ground to be sure of the way. Javert, with 
his straightforward power of instinet, went directly to the bridge 
of Austerlitz. A word to the toll-keeper set him right, “Lave you 
seen a man with a little girl?” “I made him pay two sous,” answer. 
ed the tollman. Javert reached the bridee in time to see Jean Val. 
jean on the other side of the river leading Cosette across the space 
lighted by the moon, He saw him enter the Rue de Chemin Vert 
‘Saint Antoine, he thought of the Cul-de-sac Genroat placed there 
likea trap, and of the only outlet from the Rue Droit Mur into the 
Petite Rue Piepus, He put aut beaters, as hunters say; he sent one 
of his men hastily by a detour to guard that outlet, A patrol passing, 
on its return to the station at the arsenal, he part it in: requisition 
and took it along with him. In such ganiwes soldiers are trumps, 
Moreover, it is a maxim that, to take the bear requires the science 
of the hunter, and the streneth of the dogs. Vhese combinations be- 
ing effected, feeling that Jean Valjean was causht between the Cul- 
de-sac Genrot on the right, his officer on dhe lert, amd hisaself, Jay 
ert, in the rear, he took a pinel of snmiy, 

Then he began toe play, Ele enpoyed a ravichtuy and infernal mo- 
ment; he let his man eve hefore him, keeway that be had him, but 
desiring to put olf as longas poosthle the moment af arresting him, 
delighting to feel that he was caught, and te see him free, fondly 
gazing upon him with the rapture of the spider which lets the fly 
buzz, or the eat which lets the mouse run, Phe paw aml the talon 
find amenstrous pleasure inthe quivering af the aninnadl imprisoned 
in their grasp. What delight there is in tits sutfoention ! 

Javert was rejoicing. Uhe links af his chain were solidly welded, 
le was sure of snecess phe had new ouly te elose his hand, 

Accompanied as he was, the very idea of recitanee: wes impos- 
sible, however enerpetie, however viguairots, cmd however desperate 
Jean Valjean nught be, 

Javert advanced slowly, sounding and rancachkime cn is way all 
the recesses of the street tis he would the powkets af a thaed, 

When he reached the centre of the wel, the fly wis ne longer 
there, 

Imagine his exasperation, 

Te questioned his sentinel at the eerner of the Rue Droit Mar 
and Rue Piepus; this afficer, who had rennuned! mtiutiontess at his 
post, had not seen the man pass, 

It happens sometimes that a stag breaks with the head covered, 
that is to say escapes, although the hound is apen hint; then the 
oldest himters know not what to say. Duvivier, Ligniville, and Des- 
prea are at faulty On the oecasion of a mishap ad this sort, Artonge 
exclaimed: /f is nat a stag, 14s a surcerer, 
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Tavert would fain have uttered the same cry. 

His disappointment had a moment of despair and fury. 

It is certain that Napoleon blundered in the campaign in Russia, 
that Alexander blundered in the war in India, that Cesar blundered 
in the African war, that Cyrus blundered in the war in Scythia, and 
that Javert blundered in this campaign against Jean Valjean. He did 
wrong perhaps in hesitating to recognise the old galley slave. The 
first glance should have been. enough for him. He did wrong in not 
seizing him without ceremony in the old building, He did wrong in 
not arresting him when he positively recognised him in the Rue de 
Pontoise. He did wrong to hold a council with his aides, in full 
moonlight, in the Rollin square, Certainly advice is useful, and it ig 
well to know and to question those of the dogs which are worthy 
of credit; but the hunter cannot take too many precautions when 

he is chasing restless animals, like the wolf and the convict. Javert, 
by too much forethought in setting his bloodhounds on the track, 
alarmed his prey by giving him wind of the pursuit, and allowed 
him the start. He did wrong, above all, when he had regained the 
scent at the bridge of Austerlitz, to play the formidable and puerile 
game of holding such a man at the end of a thread. He thought him- 
self stronger than he was, and believed he could play mouse with 
a lion. At the same time, he esteemed himself too weak when he 
deemed it necessary to obtain a reinforcement. Fatal precaution, 
loss of precious time. Javert made all these blunders, and yet he 
was none the less one of the wisest and most correct detectives that 
ever existed. He was, in the full force of the term, what in venery 
is called a gentle dog. But who is perfect ?, a 

Great strategists have their eclipses. ee 

Great blunders are often made, like large ropes, of a multitude 
of fibres. Take the cable thread by thread, take separately all the 
little determining motives, you break them one after another, and 

you say: that is all. Wind them and twist them together they become 
an enormity; Attila hesitating between Marcian in the East and 
Valentinian in the West ; Hannibal delaying at Capua; Danton fall- 
ing to sleep at Arcis sur Aube. 

However this may be, even at the moment when he perceived that 
Jean, Valjean had escaped him, Javert did not lose his presence of 
mind, Sure that the convict who had broken his ban could not be 

far away, he set watches, arranged traps and ambushes, and beat the 
quarter the night through. The first thing that he saw was the dis- 
placement of the lamp, the rope of which was cut. Precious indica- 
tion, which led him astray, however, by directing all his researches 
‘towards the Cul-de-sac Genrot. There are in that cul-de-sac some 
rather low walls which face upon gardens the limits of which ex- 
‘tend to some very large uncultivated grounds. Jean Valjean evi- 
tdently must have fled that way. The fact is that, if he had pene- 
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trated into the Cul-de-sac Genrot a little further, he would have 
done so, and would have been Jost. Javert e¢: xplored these gardens 
and these grounds, as if he were searching for a needle, 

At daybreak, he left two intelligent men on the watch, and re- 
turned to the Prefecture of Police, cresttallen as a spy who has beey 
caught by a thief. 


BOOK SIXTH—PETIT PICPUS 
I 


PETITE RUE PICPUS, NO. 62. 


NotuineG resembled more closely, half a century ago, the common- 
est porte-cochére of the time than the porte-cochere of No. 62 
Petite Rue Bicpus. This door was usually half open in the most 
attractive manner, disclosing two things which have nothing very 
funereal about them-——a court surrounded with walls bedecked with 
vines, and the face of a lounging porter, Above the rear wall large 
trees could be seen. When a beam of sunshine enlivened the court, 
when a glass of wine enlivened the porter, it was difficult to pass 
by No. 62 Petite Rue Picpus, without carrying away a pleasant’ 
idea. It was, however, a gloomy place of which you had had a 
glimpse. ae 

The door smiled; the house prayed and wept, 

If you succeeded, which was not easy, in passing the porter— 
which for almost everybody was even impossible, for there was an 
open sesame which you must know ;—if, having passed the porter, 
you entered on the right a little vestibule which led to a stairway 
shut in between two walls, and so narrow that but one person could 
pass ata time ; if yon did not allow yourself to be frightened by the 
yellow wall paper with the chocolate surbase that extended along 
the stairs, if you ventured to go up, you passed by a first broad 
stair, then a second, and reached the second story in a hall where | 
the yellow hue and the chocolate plinth followed you with a peace- 
ful persistency, Staircase and hail were lighted i two handsome 
windows. The hall made a sudden turn and became dark. If you 
doubled that cape, you came, in a few steps, to a door, all the more 
mysterious that it was not quite closed. You pushed it open, and 
_ found yourself in a little room about six feet square, the floor tiled, 
scoured, neat and cold, and the walls. hung with fifteen-cent paper, 
nankeen-coloured paper with green flowers. A dull white light 
came froma large window with small panes which was at the left, 
and which took up the whole width of the room, You looked, you 
saw no one; you listened, you heard no step and no human sound, 
The wall was bare; the room had no furniture, not even a chair. 

You looked again, and you saw in the wall opposite the door a 
quadrangular opening about a foot squgre, covered with a grate of 
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iron bars crossing one another, black, knotted, solid, which formed 
squares, [ had almost said meshes, less than an inch across. The 
little green flowers on the nankeen paper came calmly and in order 

to these iron bars, without being frightened ar scattered by the dis. 
mal contact. In case any living being had heen se buirvellously | 
slender as to attempt to get in or out by the square hole, this frate 
would have prevented it. Tt did not let the Is uy pass, Dot it did let 
the eyes pass, that is to say, the ruind, Vhis seemed to have been 
cared for, for it had been doubled by a sheet of tin inserted in the 
wall a little behind it, and pierced with a thousand holes more micro. 
scopic than those of a skimmer, At the du ttn ot this plate there. 
was an opening cut exactly Hike the mouth of a letter-Ha, A plece 
of broad tape attached to a bell hung at the rieht of the grated - 
opening. . : 

If you pulled this tape, a bell tinkled and a vaive was heard, very 
near you, which startled you. 

“Who is there?" asked the vaice. 

Tt was a woman's voice, a pentle voice, se gentle that i was 
mourn ful, 

° Here again there was a magic word which vou mist know, I 
you did not know it, the voice was heard ye tare, and the wall 
again beeame silent as it the wih obscurity of the sepulehre had 
been on the other side, 

If you knew the word, the vaice added: 

“Tenter at the right.” 

You then noticed at your right, apposite the window, a glazed 
door surmotunted by a glaged sash and painted prev. Your Hfted the 
latch, you passed through the dear, und yon felt uniwtly the same 
impression as when you enter aprated bos atthe theatre he fore the 
grate is lowered and the liphits are Ht, You were in fart ina sort of 
theatre box, hardly made visible hy the dim livht of the tthiss door, 
narrow, furnished with two old chairs andl a puree of nittered straw 
matting genuine box with its Cront to lei upar, Hpon which was 
tablet of black wood, This bos aan pried, hut it ase net it prrate 
Of gilded wood as at the Operas it was a masts trellis of dron 
bars frightfolly tangled together, ane baltial te the wall hy enorm- 
ous holts which resembled cleneheet tists, 

After a few minutes, when your eyes besoin fe pect avenstomed 
tu this cavernous Hehe, you tried te hack thromeds the prate, but 
could not see more than six inches bevotal, Phere year saw a barrier 
Of bhick shutters, secured ane strenthenedd by wooden erass-bars 
punted gingerbrend colour, These shatters were joiner, divided 
into long slender strips, and cavered the whole length af the prrate, 
They were always closed, | 

Jaa few moments, you heard a voice calling te you from behind 
these shutters and sayings: | 7 | | 
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“T am here. What do you want of me?” 

It was a loved voice, perhaps sometimes an adored one. You saw 
nobody. You hardly heard a breath. It seemed as if it were a. 
ghostly voice speaking to you across the portal of the tomb, 

If you appeared under certain necessary conditions, very rare, 
the narrow strip of one of these shutters opened in front of you, 
and the ghostly voice became an apparition. Behind the grate, be- 
hind the shutter, you perceived, as well as the grate permitted, a 
head, of which you saw only the mouth and chin: the rest was 
covered with a black veil. You caught a glimpse of a black guimp 
and an ill-defined form covered with a black shroud. This head 
spoke to you, but did not look at you and never smiled at you. 

The light which came from behind you was disposed in such wise 
that you saw her in the light, and she saw you in the shade. This 
light was symbolic. 

Meantime your eyes gazed eagerly, through this aperture thus 
opened, into this place closed against all observation. 

A deep obscurity enveloped this form thus clad in mourning. 
Your eyes strained into this obscurity, and sought to distinguish 
what was about the apparition. In a little while you perceived that 
you saw nothing. What you saw was night, void, darkness, a wintry 
mist mingled with a sepulchral vapour, a sort of terrifying quttiet, a 
silence from which you distinguished nothing, not even sighs—a 
shade in which you discerned nothihg, not even phantoms. 

What you saw was the interior of a cloister, 

It was the interior of that stern and gldomy house that was called 
the convent of the Bernardines of the Perpetual Adoration. This 
box where you were was the parlour. This voice, the first that spoke 
to you, was the voice of the portress, who was always seated, mo- | 
tionless and silent, on the other side of the wall, near the square 
aperture, defended by the tron grate and the plate with the thousand 
holes, as by a double visor, a a. Sot. 

The obscurity in which the grated box was sunk arose from this, 
that the locutory, which had a window on the side towards the out- 
side world, had none on the convent side. Profane eyes must see 
nothing of this sacred place. 

There was something, however, beyond this shade, there was a 
light ; there was a life within this death, Although this convent was 
more inaccessible than any other, we shall endeavour to penetrate 
it, and to take the reader with us, and to relate, as fully as we may, 
- something which story-tellers have never seen, and consequently 
_ have never related, 
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IT 
THE OBEDIENCE OF MOAR TEN VERGA 


Tis convent, which in 1824 had existed tur long vears in the Pe 
tite Rue Picpus, was a community oF Bernardines of the (hedience 
of Martin \ erga, 

These Bernardines, consequently, were attached, not to Claire 
vaux, like other Bernardines, bit to Clieais, bse the Beno detines, 
In other words, they were subjects, uetol Saint Bermerd, bat of 
Saint Benedict. 

Whoever is at all familiae with off folie. Ki iw ‘hott: Martin 
Verga founded in 1125 a congresattion at Has relitivee a treciictines, 
having their chie? eouvent at Sabamare i nd seftahiettoony sat Meali. 

This congremation had pat out branches in all dhe Cathelie coun 
tries of Ieurope, 

These eratts oP ane order pend ameter are pia tiitisrial in the 
Latin church, To speak ently of ao stnde order or Sr, Benedict, 
which is here in question -to Has order are attached, witheue count. 
ing the Obedience of Martin Verga, fata comsressttons + two in 
aly, Monfe Cassino and Sit Cansting of Pachow twe oan - rance, 
Cluny and Saint Minas pand nine orders, Vatonibrosa, Grammont, 
the Covlestines, the ¢ amiddules, the trtbin Petes, thre {Puunitiat the 
QOlivetans, the Svivest trines, and fnadly Oi HTS for Cieats itself, 
the trunk of other orders, is onlyoan cbPes tian Pet ae Benedict, 
Citeatx dates from St. as oot Atiites ste athe cdiwese of 
Langres in 1098, Naw it wWwris 1 5.20 that thus ste ee whe dia retired 
to the desert of Subiaco Che was cal Pedi he hewonte a hernit?), 
was driven from the ancient temple od Gs where he was living 
with St. Benedict, then seventeen vears cbf, 

Next to the rites af the Crrmedlite sy Whatua barefooted, wear a 
Withe about them throat, aad never . Heer tirogaet severe rules 
are those of the Bernirdine-Tenedictines eet Ma niin Verma. They 
are clothed with a black putmp, which, aeeordiny te on eNPTESs 
command, of Sant Benedict, conmtes 0 futheoadimm Ais Pye elress 
with wide sleeves, a large woollen wer, the youn ap wh _ rises {0 
the chin, cut square across the breast, ane thie titet wh tet comes 
down to the eyes, constitute their cress, Tras all black, escept the 
fillet, which is white. The novices wear the sarge eres, hy 4 whtite. 
The professed mtims have in addition a rosiry hw there stde, 

The Bernardine-Benedietines of Martin Verga perform the de- 
vation of the Perpetanal Adoration, as da the Henediatines called 
Ladies of the Holv Saerament, who, at the cossueacenent of this 
century, had at Paris twa houses, ene at the “Pemple, the other in 
the Rue Neuve Sainte Genevieve, tn nther respects the Bernardine- 
Benedictines of the Perit Pieper. ef whean we are speaking, were 
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an entirely separate order from the Ladies of the Holy Sacrament, 
whose cloisters were in the Rue Neuve Sainte Geneviéve and at the: 
Temple. There were many differences in their rules, there were 
some in their costume. The Bernardine-Renedictines of the Petit 
Picpus wore x. black guimp, and the Benedictines of the Holy Sac- 
rament and of the Rue Neuve Sainte Geneviéve wore a white one, 
and had moreover upon their breast a crucifix about three inches 
Jong in silver or copper gilt. The nuns of the Petit Picpus did not. 
wear this crucifix. The devotion of the Perpetual Adoration, com- 
mon to the house of the Petit Picpus and to the house of the Tem- 
ple, left the two orders perfectly distinct. There is a similarity only 
in this respect between the Ladies of the Holy Sacrament and the 
Bernardines of Martin Verga, even as there is a similitude, in the 
study and the glorification of all the mysteries relative to the in- 
fancy, the life and the death of Jesus Christ, and to the Virgin, be- 
tween two orders widely separated and occasionally inimical; the 
Oratory of Italy, established at Florence by Philip di Neri, and the 
Oratory of I*rance, established at Paris by Pierre de Bérulle. The 
Oratory of Paris claims the precedence, Philip di Neri being only. 
a saint, and Bérulle being a cardinal. 
Let us return to the severe Spanish rules of Martin Verga. | 
The Bernardine-Denedictines of this Obedience abstain from 
meat all the year round, fast during Lent and many other days pe- 
ciliar to them, rise out of their first sleep at one o’clock in the 
morning to read their breviary and chant matins until three, sleep 
in coarse woollen sheets at all seasons and upon straw, use no baths, 
never light any fire, scourge themselves every Friday, observe the 
rule of silence, speak to one another only at recreations, which are 
very short, and wear haireloth chemises for six months, from the 
fourteenth of September, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, until 
Easter, These six months are a moderation—the rules say all the 
year; but this haircloth chemise, insupportable in the heat of sum- 
mer, produced fevers and nervous spasms. It became necessary to 
limit its use. Even with this mitigation, after the fourteenth of 
September, when the nuns put on this chemise, they have three or 
four days of. fever, Obedience, poverty, chastity, continuance in 
cloister: such are their vows, rendered much more difficult of ful- 
filment by the rules. | | ey 
The prioress is elected for three years by the mothers, who are 
called woeul mothers, because they have a voice in the chapter. A 
prioress can be re-elected but twice, which fixes the longest possible 
_reign of a prioress at nine years. oe 


- « * 


They never see the officiating priest, who is always concealed 
from them by a woollen curtain nine feet high. During. sermon, 
_when the preacher is in the chapel, they drop their veil over their 


face; they must always speak low, walk with their eyes on the 


@ 
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ground and their head bowed down, But one man can enter the cons 


vent, the archbishop of the dincese. 

There is indeed one other, the gardener? but he is always an old 
man, and in order that he may he perpetally atone in the garden 
and that the nuns may be warned toavoid him, a bell ts attached to 
his knee. 

They are subject to the prioress with an alsolite ancl passive sub- 
mission. It is canonical subjection in all its abmecation, As at the 
voice of Christ, ut coct Christi, at a nied, at the first slonal, aif aime 
ton, ad prima sigur, pre miptly, with pleasure, with perservers 
ance, with a certain blind ohedienee, Pra ete, Beeson, PorNeruepe 
antler, et cared guadam abedicntid, Wse tie file may the worlenan’s 
hands, quast Haan Jaoananibus, fabs, Papidtloan torent of write 
without express permission, Fens ead sory be oat ud: facestt sine 
ex pressd Superloris licen th. 

Fach one of (hem im nich performed what they ell ihe repara 
tion. ‘Vhe Reparation is prayer fer allo, tor all faults, for all 
disorders, for all viohitians, far all duiquities, fer all the crimes 
which are committed upon the earth. [dir 

t 


peter twelve Critietitive 
hours, from fen o'clock in the afferent Ob fot eecleach in the 
morning, or fram four a’eloek inthe moray: GH tome cfetoek in the 
afternoon, the sister wha pertartts dytgefteccear reaunins on her 
knees upon the stone before the lely sactaimient, ber hinds clasped 
and a rope aronnd her neck, When fativne beceties tiotppertible, 
she prostrates herself, hea free agaist the tiaviae tend her corns 
erogsed tthis is all hier relief, Pn thos upline, che prays for all the 
guilty in the universe, This Pooper evede fash aiiey, 

AS this “et is perforin liedore a pout ety fue ton at which a taper 
is burning, they sv hidisernainaiedy, da perfor: fhe refonation or 
to be at the post, The mines even pre fey, frou hurcciity, thts latter 
eXPPesstalt, which five dyes ti dlents w pode barienss stvtool abaeanient, 

The perfariiaier of thereparciadt be a phere tnowtich the 
whole soul is absorbed, “Plucsi ter at te pad would nob firn were 
athimferbedt to fall behind bee, 

Morenver, there is always aonunon ber Roees bebore the holy 
sacrament. They renin for an tom, They ite pefuesecd Tle sabe 
ders stain sentry, ‘Their is the Prrpetual Aforictets, . 

The priaresses sntel thie re thiens reltggrasd eens hs bea TEATEHES of 
peculiar veep, recalling not the cctat. dad tle piaréves, hut 
moments in the live of Chrhd, ke Mother Narves, Moher Cons 
geption, Alether Preacitapon, Mather Pyecton. Phe tointes uf SHLINLS, 
fhawever, dre fed pdile teed, 

Wier sent see them, gett see randy their rrettthsy, 

"They all live yellow teeth. Newer did a tacth letsh enter the 
convent, ‘Ta brush the terth is the fap maul of a huhder, the bot. 
ton routed af whieh iste tise the sank 
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They never say my or mine. They have nothing of their own, and 
youst cherish nothing. They say our of everything; thus: our veil, 
our chaplet; if they speak of their chemise, they say our chemise. 
Sometimes they become attached to some little object, to a prayer- 
“book, a relic, or a sacred medal. As soon as they perceive that they 
-are beginning to cherish this object, they must give it up. They re- 
member the reply of Saint Theresa, to whom a great lady, at the 
‘moment of entering her order, said: permit me, mother, to send 
for aholy Bible which I cherish very much. “AA! you cherish some- 
thing! In that case, do not enter our house.” 

_- None are allowed to shut themselves up, and to have a home, a 
room. They live in open cells. When they meet one another, one 
-says: Praise and adoration to the most holy sacrament of the altar! 
The other responds: /orever. The same ceremony when one knocks 
-at another’s door. Hardly is the door touched when a gentle voice 
js heard from the other side hastily saying, Forever, Like all ritu- 
‘als, this becomes mechanical from habit; and one sometimes says 
farever before the other has had time to say, what is indeed rather 
lengthy, Praise and adoration to the most holy sacrament of the 
altar! | 

Among the Visitandines, the one who comes in says: dve Maria, 
“and the one to whose cell she comes says: Gratid plena, This is. 
‘their good day, which is, in fact, “graceful.” 
~~ Ateach hour of the day, three supplementary strokes sound from 
the bell of the convent church. At this signal, prioress, mothers, 
“professed nuns, sister servants, novices, postulants, all break off 
from what they are saying, doing, or thinking, and say at once, if 
‘It is five o'clock, for example: A/ five o'clock and at all times, praise 
and adoration to the most holy sacrament of the altar! If it. is - 
eight o’clock: At cight and at all times, etc., and so on, according 
‘to whatever hour it may be. | | a 
|. This custom, which is intended to interrupt the thoughts, and to 
dead them back constantly to God, exists in many communities ; the 
‘formula only, varies. Thus, at the Infant Jesus, they say: At the 
‘present hour and at all hours may the love of Jesus enkindle my 
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The Benedictine-Bernardines of Martin Verga, cloistered fifty 


eyears ago in the Petit Picpus, chant the offices in a grave psalmady, 


feure plain-chant, and always in a loud voice for the whole duration 
Io the office. Wherever there is an asterisk in the missal, they make 
pause and say in a low tone: Jesus—Mary—Joseph. For the office 
¢ the dead, they take so low a pitch, that it is difficult for fema 
ices to reach it. The effect is thrilling and tragical. pa 
‘Those of the Petit Picpus had had a vault made under their high 
Rar for the burial of their community. The government, as they 
it, does not permit corpses to be deposited in this vault. They 


f 
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therefore were taken from the convent when they died. This was 
an affliction to them, and horrified them as 1f it were a violation, 

They had obtained—small consolation—the privilege of being 
buried at a special hour and in a special place in the old Vaugirard 
Cemetery, which was located in ground formerly belonging to the 
community. . 

On Thursday these nuns heard high mass, vespers, and all the . 
offices the same as on Sunday, They moreover scrupulously ob- 
served all the little feast days, unknown to the people of the world, 
of which the church was formerly lavish in France, and is stil] 
lavish in Spain and Italy. Their attendance at chapel ts interminable, 
As to the number and duration of their prayers, we cannot give a 
better idea than by quoting the frank words of one of themselves: 
The prayers of the postulants are frightful, the prayers of the 
novices worse, and the prayers of the professed nuns still worse. 

Once a week the chapter assembles; the prioress presides, the 
mothers attend. Each sister comes in her turn, kneels upon the 
stone, and confesses aloud, before all, the faults and sins which she - 
has committed during the week. The mothers consult together after 
each confession, and announce the penalty aloud. 

In addition to open confession, for which they reserve all serious 
faults, they have for venial faults what.they call the coulpe. To per- 
form the coulpe is to prostrate yourself on your face during the 
office, before the prioress until she, who is never spoken of except 
as our mother, indicates to the sufferer, by a gentle rap upon the 
side of her stall, that she may rise. The coulpe is performed for 
very petty things ; a glass broken, a veil torn, an involuntary delay 
of a few seconds at an office, a false note in church, ete.,—these are 
enough for the coulpe, The coulpe is entirely spontaneous ; it is the | 
culpable herself (this word is here etymologically in its place) who 
judges herself and who inflicts it upon herself. On feast-days and 
Sundays there are four chorister mothers who sing the offices be- 
fore a large desk with four music stands, One day a mother choris- 
ter intoned a psalm which commenced by Eece, and, instead of 
Ecce, she pronounced in a loud voice these three notes: at, sé, sol; 
for this absence of mind she underwent a conlpe which lasted 
through the whole office, What rendered the fault peculiarly enor- 

-mous was, that the chapter laughed, | 

When a nunis called to the locutory, be it even the prioress, she 
drops her veil, it will he remembered, in such a way as to show 

nothing but her mouth. 

*The prioress alone can communicate with strangers. The others 
can see only their immediate family, and that very rarely. If by 
chance persons from without present themselves to see a nun whom 
they have known or loved in the world, a formal negotiation is 
necessary, If it be a woman, permission may be sometinies accord-. 
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ed; the nun comes and is spoken to through the shutters, which are 
uwever opened except tor a mother or ‘sister. It is unnecessary to 
say that permission is always refused to men, a 
Such are the rules of St. Benedict, rendered more severe by. . 
‘Martin Verga. | 
These nuns are not joyous, rosy, and cheerful, as are often the 
- daughters of other orders, They are pale and serious. Between 1825 
“and 1830 three became insane. | 


II] 
SEVERITIES 


A POSTULANCY of at least two years is required, often four: a 
“novitiate of four years, It is rare that the final vows can be pro- 
nounced under twenty-three or twenty-four years. The Bernardine- 
' Benedictines of Martin Verga admit no widows into their order. 
~ They subject themselves in their cells to many unknown self- 
‘ mortifications of which they must never speak. 

The day on which a novice makes her profession she is dressed 

in her finest attire, with her head decked with white roses, and her 
hair glossy and curled; then she prostrates herself; a great black 
“veil is spread over her, and the office for the dead is chanted. The 
“nuns then divide into two files, one file passes near her, saying in 
“plaintive accents: Our sister is dead, and the other file responds 
in ringing tones: living in Jesus Christ! 

At the period to which this history relates, a boarding-school 
was attached to the convent. A school of noble young girls, for the 
‘most part rich, among whom were noticeable Mesdemoiselles De _ 
Sainte Aulaire and De Bélissen, and an English girl bearing the 
. illustrious Catholic name of Talbot. These young girls, reared by 
qthese nuns between four walls, grew up in horror of the world and. 
of the age. One of them said to us one day: to see the pavement of 
he street made me shiver from head to foot. They were dressed 
blue with a white cap, and a Holy Spirit, in silver or copper gilt, 
on their breast. On certain grand feast-days, particularly on St. 
sMartha’s day, they were allowed, as a high favour and a supreme 
woleasure, to dress as nuns and perform the offices and the ritual of 
it. Benedict for a whole day. At first the professed nuns lent them 
peir black garments. That appeared profane, and the prioress for- 
de it. This loan was permitted only to novices. It is remarkable 
it these representations, undoubtedly tolerated and encouraged 
the convent by a secret spirit of proselytism, and to give these 
dren some foretaste of the holy dress, were a real pleasure and 
fenuine recreation for the scholars. They simply amused them- 
wes, [i was new, tt was a change. Candid reasons of childhood, 
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which do not succeed, however, in making us, mundane people 
comprehend the felicity of holding a holy sprinkler in the hand 
and remaining standing entire hours singing im quartette before g 
desk. 

The pupils, austerities excepted, conformed to all the ritual of | 
the convent. There are young women who, returned to the world, 
and after several years of marriage, have not yet succeeded in break. 
ing off the habit of saying hastily, whenever there is a knoek at the 
door: Forever! Like the nuns, the boarders saw their reluives only 
in the locutory. Even their mothers were not pernutted (o embrace 
them. Strictness upon this point was carried to the following ex. 
tent: One day ayouny girl was visited by her niother scrompanied 
by a little sister three years old. The vorng sirl wept, Tor she wished 
very much to kiss her sister, Impossible, She heoeed that the child. 
should at least be permitted to pass her litde hand through the bagg 
that she might kiss it, This was refused almost with indignation, 


IV’ 
GALETIES 


Tuese young girls have none the less tlhed this solemn honse with 
charming remuniscences, 

At certain hours, childhood sparkled in this elotster, The hour of 
recreation struck. A door turned tpon its hinses, The birds said 
good | here are the children! An irruption et veath inundated this 
garden, which was cut by walks in the tora of a eross, like a 
shroud, Radiant faces, white forchewls, frank eves full af cheerful 
light, auroras of all sorts scattered tach this darkress, After 
the chants, the belleringing, the kuell, and the athees, all at once 
this humoof Hirde cirls burst forth sweeter theat the haun of bees, 
The hive of jov opened, and each one hreagdit her looney. They 
played, they called te ane anether, tley ferme) sronpes, they ran; 
pretty little white teeth chitted in the corners; veal. fron a distance 
watched over the faaghter, shadaws spams the sunshine: hut what 
matter! They sparkled and they Tnayphed. Mhese fos cisenal walls 
had their moments of bewilderment, [hey tea stored, dimly lghted 
up by the reflection of so muh joy, in this sweet aud swarming 
whirl. [t was like a shower of reses peat this caesium. The young 
girls frolicked vader the eves ef the mutes the peice af sinlessness 
dees not disturh innocence, “Uiniiks to these children, among oe 
many hours of austerity, there was ane hour of artessness, The 
little girls skipped, the larger ones danced, Ln this cloister, play was 
mingled with heaven, Nothing was so transporting: ane superb, as- 
all these fresh, blounsing seuls. Pfonier might have Inughed there 
with Perrault and there were, in this dark garden, enough of youth, 
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health, murmurs, cries, uproar, pleasure and happiness, to smooth 


the wrinkles from off all grandames, those of the epic as well as 
the tale, those of the throne as well as the hut, from Hecuba to 
Mother Goose. | 

In this house, more than anywhere else, perhaps, have been heard 
these children’s sayings, which have so much grace, and which 
make one laugh with a laugh full of thought. It was within these 
four forbidding walls that a child of five years exclaimed one day : 
“Mother, a great girl has just told me that I have only nine years 
and ten months more to stay here, How glad I am? 

Here, also, that this memorable dialogue occurred: 

A Moriten— “What are you crying for, my child?” 

Tire Cirnp (six years old), sobbing.-—“TI told Alice I knew my 
French history, She says 1 don’t know it, and I do know it,” 

ALIce, larger (nine years ).—No, she doesn’t know it.” 

Tae Morurre—“row is that, my child?” 

Auick.—"She told me to open the book anywhere and ask her 
any question there was in the book, and she could answer it.” 

“Well?” 

“She didn't answer it.” 

“Let us see. What did you ask her?” 


“T opened the book anywhere, just as she said, and I asked her 


the first question I found,” 

“And what was the question ?” 

“Tt was: bVhaé happened next?” 

Here this profound observation was made about a rather dainty 
parrot, which belonged to a lady boarder: 

“Isn't she genteel! she picks off the top of her tart, like a lady.” 

From one of the tiles of the cloister, the following confession 
was picked up, written beforehand, so as not to be forgotten, by 
a little sinner seven years old. me, | . 

“Father, ] aceuse myself of having been avaricious. 

“Mather, Daccuse myself of having been adulterous, 


“Father, 1 accuse myself of having raised my eyes towards the. 


gentlemen.” 


Upon. one of the grassy hanks of this garden, the following — 


story was improvised hy a rosy mouth six years old, and listened 
to hy blue eyes four and five years old: | 

“There were three little chickens who lived in a country where 
there were a good many flowers, They picked the flowers and they 
put them in their pockets, After that, they picked the leaves, and 
they t them in their playthings. There was a wolf in the country, 
and there was a good many woods ;and the wolf was inthe woods; 
and he ate up the little chickens.” | Ye | 
And again, this other poem: = 
“There was a blow with a stick, 
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“Tt was Punchinello who struck the cat. 

“That didn’t do him any good; it did her harm. 

“Then a lady put Punchinello in prison.” 

There, also, these sweet and heartrending words were said by a 
little foundling that the convent was rearing through charity, She 
heard the others talking about their mothers, and she murmured in 
her little place: 

“For my part, my mother was not there when | was born,” 

' There was a fat portress, who was always to be seen hurrying 
about the corridors with her bunch of keys, and whose name was 
Sister Agatha. The great big girls, —over ten, called her sf gathoeles, 

The refectory, a large oblong room, which received light only_ 
from a cloister window with a fluted arch opening on a level with 
the garden, was dark and damp, and, as the children said-—full of 
beasts, All the surrounding places furnished it their contingents of 
insects. Each of its four corners had received in the language of 
the pupils, a peculiar and expressive name. ‘There was the Spiders’ 
corner, the Caterpillars’ corner, the Woodlice’s corner, and. the 
Crickets’ corner. The crickets’ corner was near the kitchen, and 
was highly esteemed. [t was not so cold as the others. From the re- 
fectory the names had passed to the sehaol-room, and served to dis- 
-tinguish there, as at the old Mazarin College, four mations. Each 
pupil belonged to one of these four nations according: to the corner 
of the refectory in which she sat at meals, Qne day, the archbishop, 
making his pastoral visit, saw enter the class which he was passing, 
a pretty little blushing girl with beautiful fair hair; and he asked 
another schiolar, a charming fresh-cheeked brunette, who was near 
him: . 

“What is this little girl?” 

“She is a spider, monseigneur,” 

“Pshaw !—-and this other one?” 

“She is a cricket,” 

“And that one?” 

“She is a caterpillar,” 

“Indeed! And what are you?” 

“Tam a wood-louse, monscigneur.” : 
_ Every house of this kind has its peculiarities. At the commence-_ 
ment of this century, Ecouen was one of those serene and graceftl | 
places where, ina shade which was almost august, the childhood of 
young girls was passed, At Keouen, by way of rank in the proces 
sion of the Holy Sacrament, they made a distinction hetween the 
virgins and the florists, There were also “the canopies,” and the - 
“censers,” the former carrying the cords of the canopy, the latter 
swinging censers before the Holy Saerament. The flowers returned 
of right to the florists, Four “virgins” walked at the head of the 
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procession. On the morning of the great day, it was not uncommon. > 
to hear the question in the dormitory. oS | 
“Who is a virgin?” ; | . 
Madame Campan relates this‘saying of a “little girl” seven 
years old toa “great girl” of sixteen who took the head of the pro: 
cession, while she, the little one, remained in the rear. “You're a 
_ virgin, you are; but I am not.” ) 


Vv 
DISTRACTIONS 


Asove the door of the refectory was written in large black letters 
this prayer, which was called the white Paternoster, and which pos- 
sessed the virtue of leading people straight in to Paradise: 

“Little white paternoster, which God made, which God said, 
which God laid in Paradise. At night, on going to bed, I finded (sic) 
‘three angels lying on my bed, one at the foot, two at the head, the 
good Virgin Mary in the middle, who to me said that I should went 
_ to bed, and nothing suspectéd. The good God is my father, the. Holy 
Virgin is my mother, the three apostles are my brothers, the three 
virgins are my sisters, The chemise in which God was born, my - 
body is enveloped in; the cross of Saint Marguerite on my breast 
is writ; Madame the Virgin goes away through the fields, weeping 
for God, meeted Monsieur Saint John, Monsieur Saint John, where 
‘do you come from? I come from Ave Salus. You have not seen the 
good God, have you? He is on the tree of the cross, his feet hang- 
ing, his hands nailing, a little hat of white thorns upon his head, 
Whoever shall say this three times at night, three times in the morn- | 
ing, will win Paradise in the end.” 7 


In 1827, this characteristic orison had disappeared from the wall.” ; 
under a triple layer of paper. It is fading away to this hour in the — 


memory of some young girls of that day, oldJadiesnow. |. 
A large crucifix hanging upon the wall completed the decoration 

of this refectory, the only door of which, as we believe we have said, - ° 
opened upon the garden. Two narrow tables, at the sides of each of .. 
‘which were two wooden benches, extended along the refectory in. 
‘parallel lines from one end to the other. The walls were white, and | 
‘the tables black ; these two mourning colours are the only variety in - 
‘tonvents: The meals were coarse, and the diet of even the children © 
‘strict. A single plate, meat and vegetables together, or salt fish, con- — 
stituted the fare. This brief bill of fare was, however, an excep- 
tion, reserved for the scholars alone. The childreri ate in silence, 
lander the watchful eyes of the mother for the-week, who, from time 


lepened and shut.a wooden book. This silerice was seasoned with the 


fo time, ifa fly venturedto htm or to buzz:contrary to rule, noisily © 
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Lives of the Saints, read in a doud voice from a litle reading desk 
placed at the foot of a crucifix, The reader was a large pupil, 
selected for the week. There were placed at intervals alone the bare 
table, glazed earthen bowls, in which cach pupal wished her eup and 
dish herself, and sometimes threw refuse bits, tough meat or taint 
ed fish ; this was punished, These bawls were called witer baying, 

A child who broke the silence mitde a “cross with her tongue” 
Where? On the floor, She licked the tes. Dust, that ond of all 
joys, was made to chastise these poor litte roschuds, when guilty 
of prattling. 

There was a book in the convent, which is the erly copy ever 
printed, and which it is forbidden to read [tis the Briles of St ° 
Benedict + arcana inte which ne prodane eve mist penetrate, Meno 
requlas, seu constitudiones vastrus, erlernin coamuracahis, 

The scholars succeeded one day in purlotaine this book, aned hee 
gan to read it eagerly, a reading offen titerrapted by fears of being 
caught, which made thent close the volume very suddenly, Bart from 
this great risk they derived sruall pleisure, A few unintelligible 
pages about the sins of youn boys, were what they theuvht “most 
Interesting.” 

They played inone walk ef the earden. cbone whieh were a few 
puny fruit trees. Tn spite af the choise wately aed thie severity of the 
punishments, when the wine hack shithen the trees, they sometimes 
succeeded in furtively picking up oa vreen apple, a hadf-rorten apri- 
cot, or a worm-eaten pear, But Po will let a letter speak, whieh I 
have at hands a letter written twentyetive VesiPs attest hy a former 
pupil, now Madame the Duchess af ooo . ene of the raeet elegant 
women of Paris, P quote verbatim: "We hide ear pear or our 
apple as we ean. When we ge oup te spread the eavers on our beds 
before supper, we pet then: under our pillows, and at abcht eat 
thent in bed, and wher we enim du that, weoaset them ins the 
closets,” This was one of their met vivid pleas, 

At another time, also on the acenisien of a visitef the arehhishap 
to the convent, one of the young girls, Micheaneisetle Houeliard, a 
descendant of the Montniorencies, waered that she weld ask 
leave Of absence for a day, a dreadful thing inst community: so 
austere, The wager was accepter, but ng ane af these whi tack it 
believer] she weuld dare do it, When the appertunity: came, as the 
archbishop owas passe liefure the sehidars, Mademiselle 
Bouchard, to the indescribable dismay of her companions, left the 
ranks, amd said: “Monseigneur, leave ef absence for a lay.” 
Mademoiselle Bouchard was tall and fresh-luoking, with the pret- 
tiest little rosy face in the world, M, De Quélen.sniiled and said: 
“How now, ay dear child, leave of absence for a day! Three days, 
of you like, | yrant you three days.” The prioress could do nothing; — 
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the archbishop had spoken. A scandal to the convent, but a joyful 
thing for the school. Imagine the effect. 

This rigid cloister was not, however, so well walled in, that the 
life of the passions of the outside world, that drama, that romance 
even, did not penetrate it. To prove this, we will merely state briefly 
an actual, incontestable fact, which, however, has in itself no re- 
lation to our story, not being attached to it even by a thread. We 
mention this merely to complete the picture of the convent in the 
mind of the reader. 

There was about that time, then, in the convent, a mysterious 
person, not a nun, who was treated with great respect, and ‘who 
was called Madame Albertine. Nothing was known of her, except 
that she was insane, and that in the world she was supposed to be 
dead. There were, it was said, involved in her story, some pecuniary 
arrangements necessary for a great marriage. 

This woman, hardly thirty years old, a beautiful brunette, stared 
wildly with her large black eyes. Was she looking at anything? It 
was doubtful. She glided along rather than walked; she never 
spoke ; it was not quite certain that she breathed. Her nostrils were 
as thin and livid as if she had heaved her last sigh. To touch her 
hand was like touching snow. She had a strange spectral grace. 
Wherever she came, all were cold. One day, a sister seeing. her 
pass, said to another, “She passes for dead.” “Perhaps she is,” an- 
swered the other. 

Many stories were told about Madame Albertine. She was the 
eternal subject of curiosity of the boarders, There was in the chapel 
a gallery, which was called /’Ci1l-de-Bauf, In this gallery, which 
had only a circular opening, an aul-de-beuf, Madame Albertine at- 
tended the offices. She was usually alone there, because from this 
gallery, which was elevated, the preacher or the officiating priest 
could be seen, which was forbidden to the nuns, One day, the pulpit 
was occupied by a young priest of high rank, the Duke de Rohan, . 
peer of France, who was an officer of the Mousquetaires Rouges in 
1815, when he was Prince de Léon, and who died afterwards in 
1830, a cardinal, and Archbishop of Besancon. This was the first 
time that M, de Rohan had preached in the convent of the Petit . 
Picpus. Madame Albertine ordinarily attended the sermons and the 
offices with perfect calmness and complete silence. On that day, as _ 
soon as she saw M. de Rohan, she half rose, and, in all the stillness 
of the chapel, exclaimed: “What? Auguste?” The whole commun- 
ity were astounded, and turned their heads; the preacher raised his 
eyes, but Madame Albertine had fallen back into her motionless 
silence. A breath from the world: without, a glimmer of life, had 
passed for a moment over that dead and icy form, then all had van- 
ished, and the lunatic had again become a corpse. : 


These two words, however, set. everybody in the convent who — 
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could speak to chattering. How many things there were in that 
What? Auguste? How many revelations! M. de Rohan’s name was, 
in fact, Auguste. It was clear that Madame Albertine came from 
the highest society, since she knew MM. de Rohan that she had oc- 
cupied a high position herself, since she spoke of so great a noble 
so familiarly ; and that she had sume connection with lian, ol rela- 
tionship perhaps, but beyond all doubt very intimate, since she knew 
his “pet name.” 

Two very severe duchesses, Mesdames de Choiseul and de 
Sérent, often visited the community, to which they doubtless were 
admitted by virtue of the privilege of Muyuates aulicres, greatly 
to the terror of the school. When the two old ladies passed, all the 
poor young girls trembled and lowered their eves. 

M. de Rohan was, moreover, without knowing it, the object of 
the attention of the school-girls. [le had just at that time been 
made, while waiting for the episcopacy, grand-viear of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He was in the habit of coming rather frequently to 
chant the offices inthe chapel of the nuns of the Petit, Plepus. None 
of the young recluses could see him, on account of the serge curtain, 
but he hada gentle, penetrating voice, which they came to recognise 
and distinguish. Te had been a mousquetaire sand then he was said 
to be very agreeable, with beautiful chestnut hair, which he wore in 
curls, and a Jarge girdle of magnificent moire, while his black cas- 
sock was of the most elegant cut in the world. All these girlish im- 
aginations were very much occupied with him, 

No sound from without penetrated the convent, There was, how- 
ever, one year when the sound of a flute was heard. This was an 
event, and the pupils of the time remember it yet. 

It was a flute on which somebody in the neighbourhood was play- 
ing. This flute always played the same air, an air lone since for- 
gotten: Afy 2étulba, come reign o'er uty soul, and they heard it 
two or three times a day. The young girls passed hours in listening, 
the mothers were distracted, heads grew giddy, punishments were 
exhausted. This lasted for several months, ‘The pupils were all more 
or less inlove with the unknown musician, Each one imagined her- 
self Zétulba, The sound of the flute came from: the direction of the 
Rue Droit Mur; they would have given everything, sacrificed every- 
thing, dared everything to see, were it only for a second, to cateha 
glimpse of the “young man’ who played so deliciously on that 
flute, and who, without suspecting it, was playing at the same time 
upon all their hearts. There were some who escaped by a back door, 
and climbed up to the third story on the Rue Droit Mur, incurring 
days of suffering in the endeavour to see him, Impossible. One went 
so far as to reach her arm above her head through the grate and 
wave her white handkerchief. Two were bolder still They found 
means to climb to the top of a roof, and risking themselves there. 
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they finally succeeded in seeing the “young man.” He was an old 
gentleman of the emigration, ruined and blind, who was playing 
upon the flute in his garret to while away the time. 


VI 
THE LITTLE CONVENT 


THERE were in this inclosure of the Petit Picpus three perfectly 
distinct buildings, the Great Convent, in which the nuns lived, the 
school building, in which the pupils lodged, and finally what was 
called the Little Convent, This was a detached building with a 
garden, in which dwelt in common many old nuns of various orders, 
remnants of cloisters destroyed by the revolution; a gathering of 
all shades, black, grey, and white, from all the communities and of 
all the varieties possible ; what might be called, if such a coupling of 
names were not disrespectful, a sort of motley convent. 

From the time of the empire, all these poor scattered and deso- 
late maidens had been permitted to take shelter under the wings of 
the Benedictine-Bernardines. The government made them a small 
allowance; the ladies of the Petit Picpus had received them with 
eagerness. It was a grotesque mixture. Each followed her own rules. 
The school-girls were sometimes permitted, as a great recreation, 
to make them a visit; so that these young memories have retained 
among others a reminisence of holy Mother Bazile, of holy Mother 
Scholastique, and of Mother Jacob. 

One of these refugees found herself again almost in her own 
home. She wasa nun of Sainte Aure, the only one of her order who 
survived. The ancient convent of the Ladies of Sainte Aure occu- ~ 
pied at the beginning of the eighteenth century this same house of 
the Petit Picpus which afterwards belonged to the Benedictines of 
Martin Verga. This holy maiden, too poor to wear the magnificent 
dress of her order, which was a white robe with a scarlet scapular, 
had piously clothed a little image with it, which she showed com- 
placently, and which at her death she bequeathed to the house. In 
1824, there remained of this order only one nun; to-day there 
remains only a doll, pan. 

In addition to these worthy mothers, a few old women of fashion 
had obtained permission of the prioress, as had Madame Albertine, 
to retire into the Little Convent. Among the number were Madame 
de Beaufort, d’'Hautpoul, and Madame la Marquise Dufresne. 
Another was known in the convent only by the horrible noise she 
made in blowing her nose. The pupils called her Racketini. 

About 1820 or.1821, Madame de Genlis, who at that time was 
editing a little magazine called the Intrépide, asked permission to 
occupy a room’ at: the convent ofthe Petit Picpus,. Monsieur the 
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Duke of Orleans recommended her. A buzzing in the hive: the 
mothers were all in a tremor; Madame de Genlis had written 
romances ; but she declared that she was the first to detest them, and 
then she had arrived at her phase of fierce devotion, God aiding 
and the prince also, she entered. 

She went away at the end of six or cieht months, giving as aq 
reason that the garden had no shade. The nuns were in raptures, 
Although very old, she still played on the harp, and that very well, 

On going away, she left her mark on her cell, Madame de Gentis 
was superstitions and fond af Latin, These two terms give a very 
good outline of her. There could still be seen a few vears aso, pasted 
tp ina little closet in her cell in which she locked ny her money 
and jewellery, these five Latin lines written tn dier taand with red 
ink upon yellow paper, and whieh, in her opinion, parsessed the 
virtue of frightening away thieves: 


Impurihbus meritis pendent tria corpora rams: 
Dismas et Gesouas, merlin est divdiga patestes: 
Alta petit Dsimas, intelis, fini, Greonies : 

Nes eb res ostras eomservet Sirti to feats, 
Hos versus dieds, seta Parte fuse perdi, 


These lines in Latin of the Sixth Century, taiee the qnestion as 
to whether the names uf the two thieves of Ciwarv were, as is eam. 
monly believed, Dimas and Gest, or Distis and Geeanas, ‘The 
latter orthography would make against the pretensions whieh the 
Vicomte de Gestas put fourth, in the hist century, ta he a descend 
ant of the unrepentant thief, The convenient virtue attributed to 
these linus was, moreover, an artiele of faith inthe order of the 
Hospitallers, 

The charch of the convent, which was lilt in such a manner as 
to separate as much as possible the Great Convent trom the sell, 
was, Of course, Comment te the school, the Great Comet and the 
Little Convent. The public ever were admitted tere bie a hegearly 
entrance openings front the street. But evervihiig: was arranged in 
such a way that none af the inmates ef the vloiter ecaulel see a face 
from without, Imagine a church, the choir of whieh shoukd he 
seized bya gigantic haned, ame beat round in sucha way as to 
form, not, as in ordinary churches, a prolongation hehind the altar, 
but asort af room or obscure cavern at the right of the priest; 
maine this raont closed by the curtain seven feet hivh of which 
we have alrendy spoken; heap together in the shade of this curtain, 
on wooded) stalls, the nuns at the choir at the left, the pnpils at the 
right, the sister servants and the novices in the rear, an you will 
have some idea of the mins of the Petit Picpus, attending divine 
service, This cavern, which was called the choir, conimunicated with 
the cloister by a narrow passage. The church received light from 
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the garden. When the nuns were attending offices in which their 
rules commanded silence, the public was advised of their presence 
only by the sound of the rising and falling stall-seats. 


VII 
A FEW OUTLINES IN THIS SHADE 


Durine the six years which separate 1819 from 1825, the prioress 
of the Petit Picpus was Mademoiselle De Blemeur, whose religious 
name was Mother Innocent. She was of the family of Marguerite 
De Blemeur, author of the Lives of the Saints of the Order of St. 
Benedict. She had been re-elected. A woman of about sixty, short, 
fat, “chanting like a cracked kettle,” says the letter from which we 
have already quoted; but an excellent woman, the only one who was 
cheerful in the whole convent, and on that account adored. 
Mother Innocent resembled her ancestor Marguerite, the Dacier 
of the Order. She was well-read, erudite, learned, skilful, curious 
in history, stuffed with Latin, crammed with Greek, full of He- 
brew, and rather a monk than a nun. 
The sub-prioress was an old Spanish nun almost blind, Mother 
Cineres, 
The most esteemed among the mothers were Mother Sainte 
- Hlonorine, the treasurer, Mother Sainte Gertrude, first mistress of 
the novices, Mother Sainte Ange, second mistress, Mother Annun- 
- ciation, sacristan, Mother Sainte Augustin, nurse, the only nun in 
the convent who was ill-natured; then Mother Sainte Mechthilde 
(Mile. Gauvain), quite young and having a wonderful voice; 
Mother Des Anges (Mlle. Drouet), who had been in the convent 
of the Filles-Dieu and in the convent of the Trésor, between Gisors. 
and Magny; Mother Sainte Joseph (Mlle. de Cogolludo), Mother 
Sainte Adelaide (Mlle. D’Auverney), Mother Mercy (Mlle. de 
 Cifuentes), who could not endure the austerities, Mother Com- 
passion (Mlle. De la Miltiére, received at sixty in spite of the rules, 
very rich); Mother Providence (Mlle. de Laudiniére), Mother - 
* Presentation (Mlle. de Siguenza), who was prioress in 1847; 
finally, Mother Sainte Céligne (sister of the sculptor Ceraccht), 
since insane, Mother Sainte Chantal (Mlle. de Suzon), since insane. 
There was still among the prettiest a charming girl of twenty- 
three, from the Isle of Bourbon, a descendant of the Chevalier 
Roze, who was called in the world Mademoiselle Roze, and who 
called herself Mother Assumption, arc ar a 
‘Mother Sainte Mechthilde, who had charge of the singing and 
the choir, gladly availed herself of the pupils. She usually took a 
complete gamut of them, that is to say, seven, from ten years old 
to sixteen inclusive, of graduated voice and stature, and had them _ 
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sing, standing in a row, ranged according to their age from the 
smallest to the largest. This presented to the sight something like 
a harp of young girls, a sort of living pipe of Pan mile of angels, 

Those of the servant sisters whom the pupils Tked best were 
Sister Sainte Euphrasie, Sister Sainte Marguerite, Sister Sainte | 
Marthe, who was in her dotage, and Sister Sainte Michael, whose 
long nose made them laugh. 

All these women were gentle to all these children, The nuns were 
severe only to themselves, “The only tires were in the school build- 
ing, and the fare, compared with that of the convent, was choice, 
Besides that, they received a thousand little attentions. Only when 
a child passed near a nun and spoke to her, the mun never answered, 

This rule of silence had had this effect that, inthe whole convent, 
speech was withdrawn frem human ereatares and given to inani- 
mate objects, Sometimes it was the Churvhebed) that spoke, some. 
times the gardener’s. A very senorous bell, pdiwed Teside: the 
portress and which was heard all aver the hose, indicated by its 
variations, which were a kind of acoustic teleeraph, all the acts of 
material life to be performed, and called to the lovutury, i need 
were, this or that inhabitant of the house, Hach person and each 
thing had its special ring. ‘The prioress had ore sail oie; the sub- 
prioress one and two, Sixelive annomnecd Cae resiiriien, ser that the 
pupils never said going to recitation, but gomyr ta sisedive, Paurs 
four was Madame de Genlis’ stzaal, Tt was heard very often, Jf ty 
the four deuce, said the wicharitable, Nineteen strokes announced 
a great event. Tt was the opening af the close door a fearful iron 
plate bristling with bolts which turned upurt its hinges only before 
the archbishop. 

He and the gardener excepted, as we live said, mo min entered 
the convent, The pupils saw two athers; one, flac alniater, the 
Abbé Banés, old and updvy, whom they lied the privilee ot con 
templating through a prate in the ehuiry the cher, the drawing- 
master, M, Ansiaus, whom the letter front whieh we tuave already 
quoted a few lines, calls AZ. factor, and deseriles as a ferrid old 
funchhack, 

We see that all the men were selevt, 

Such was this rare house, 


Vill 
POST CORBA LAPMES 
APTER sketching its moral features, it FGA reat he useless ta point 
out ina few words its material confipnyation, The reader hus al 
ready seme tle of it, 
T f Ps t} e oF | ’ F 
The convent of the Petit Piepus Saint Antoine alinost entirely 
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filled the large trapezium which was formed by the intersection of 
the Rue Polonceau, the Rue Droit Mur, the Petite Rue Picpus, and 
the built-up alley called in the old plans Rue Aumarais. These four 
streets surrounded this trapezium like a ditch. The convent was 
composed of several buildings and a garden. The principal build- 
ing, taken as a whole, was an ageregation of hybrid constructions 
which, in a bird’s-eye view, presented with considerable accuracy the 
form of a gibbet laid down on the ground. 

The long arm of the gibbet extended along the whole portion of 
the Rue Droit Mur comprised between the Petite Rue Picpus and 
the Rue Poloncean ; the short arm was a high, grey, severe, grated 
facade which overlooked the Petite Rue Picpus; the porte cochéere, 
No. 62, marked the end of it. Towards the middle of this facade, 
the dust and ashes had whitened an old low-arched door where the 
spiders made their webs, and which was opened only for an hour or 
two on Sunday and on the rare occasions when the corpse of a nun 
was taken out of the convent. It was the public entrance of the 
church. The elbow of the gibbet was a square hall which served as 
pantry, and which the nuns called the expense. In the long arm 
where the cells of the mothers, sisters and novices, In the short arm 
were the kitchens, the refectory, lined with cells, and the church. 
Between the door, No, 62, and the corner of the closed alley 
Aumarais, was the schoel, which could not be seen from the out- 
side. The rest of the trapezitum formed the garden, which was much 
lower than the level of the Rue Polonceau, so that the walls were 
considerably higher on the inside than on the outside. The garden, 
which was slightly convex, had in the centre, on the top of a knoll, 
a beautiful fir, pointed and conical, from which parted, as from the 
centre of a buekler, four broad walks, and, arranged two by two be- 
tween the broad walks, eight narrow ones, so that, if the inclosure 
had been circular, the geometrical plan of the walks would have 
resembled a cross placed over a wheel. The walks, all extending to 
the very irregular walls of the garden, were of unequal length. They 
were bordered with gooseberry bushes. At the further end of the 
garden a row of large poplars extended from the ruins of the old 
convent, which was at the corner of the Rue Droit Mur, to the 
house of the Little Convent, which was at the corner of the alley 
Aunarais. Before the Little Convent, was what was called the Little 
Garden. Add to this outline a courtyard,.all manner of angles made 
by detached buildings, prison walls, no prospect and no neighbour- 
hood, but the long black line of roofs which ran along the other 
side of the Rue Polonceau, and you can form a complete image of 
what was, forty-five vears ago, the house of the Bernardines of 
the Petit Piepus. This holy house had been built on the exact site of 
a famous tennis-court, which existed from the fourteenth to the 
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sixteenth century, and which was called the court of the eleven 
thousand devils. 

All these streets, moreover, were amony the imost ancient in 
Paris, These names, Droit Mur and Aumarais, are very old; the 
streets which bear them are much older sul, The alloy Aumarais 
was called the alley Mangout; the Rue Drow Mur was called the 
Rue des Eglantiers, for God opened the flowers before man cut 
stone. 


rs: 
A CENTURY UNDER A GUIMP 


Since we are dealing with the details of what wre formerly the 
convent of the Petit Piepus, and have dared to open a window upon 
¢hat secluded asylum, the reader will pardon tes another Tittle digres. 
sion, foreign to the object of this Tok, bit chouracteriathe and use. 
ful, as it teaches us that the ehoister iach? bees its arin charters, 

There was in the Lite Convent a cenhasutan who came from 
the Abbey of Fontevrault, Before the revedutiin adie hied even been 
in society. She talked mich of AL de Miranesnil, keeper of the 
senls under Louis NVE, and uf the Rely fon President Duplat 
whom she had known very well, Lowa er pleedire and her vanity 
to bring forward these mane: on sb anvishotie, She fell weners of 
the Abbey of Fontevrault, hati wis thea eity, atid Hat there were 
streets within the convent, 

She spoke with a DPieardy accent which delachted the pupils, 
Every year she solemnly renewed her vows, seniel at tle moment of 
taking the oath, she would siy too the pion: Momseignene St 
Francis gave itto Monseipneur St, fallin, Mensehmenr si Julian 
gave it to Monseignenr St, Bnschins, Abonsehouenie St. Eusebius 
gave it to Monsedmeur St Precupans, eb, ety yo Popleve it tu you, 
my father. And the pupils wonld aah, get tn their steeves, hit in 
their veils, joyous little stifled Langs which toaide: the mothers 
frown, 

At one thus, the centenarian was telling stories, She suid that te 
her youth the Bernardins ‘ded ad vied? Hae precedence to the 
Measquetaires, owas acesitiry which was speaking, [ip it wits the 
dighteenth century, She told of the custom in CTeunpeane and 
Burgundy before the revolution, of the four wines, When a preat 
personage, aamarshal of Krance, a prince, a duke or peer, pissed 
through a eity of Burgundy or Clonupagne, the corpearation of the 
city waited on him, delivered an address, aid presented him with 
four silver goblets in which were four different wines, Upon the 
first goblet he read this inscription: Moakey tine, port the second: 
on wine, upon the thirds sheep teine, upon the fuurth ¢ scoiae cine. 
These four inscriptions expressed the bat descending degrees of | 
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drunkenness: the first, that which enlivens; the second, that which 
irritates ; the third, that which stupefies ; finally the last, that whicl — 
brutalises. | 
She had in a closet, under key, a mysterious object, which she 
cherished very highly. The rules of Fontevrault did not prohibit it. 
She would not show this object to anybody. She shut herself up, . 
which her rules permitted, and hid herself whenever she wished-to 
look at it. If she heard a step in the hall, she shut the closet as quick 
as she could with her old hands, As soon as anybody spoke to her 
about this, she was silent, although she was so fond of talking. The 
most curious were foiled by her silence, and the most perservering 
by her obstinacy. This also was a subject of comment for all who 
were idle or listless in the convent. What then could this thing be, 
so secret and so precious, which was the treasure of the centenarian ? 
Doubtless, some sacred book, or some unique chaplet? or some 
proven relic? They lost themselves in conjecture. On the death of 
the poor old woman they ran to the closet sooner, perhaps, than was 
seemly, and opened it. The object of their curiosity was found under 
triple cloths, like a blessed patine. It was a Faenza plate, represent- 
ing Loves in flight, pursued by apothecaries’ boys, armed with enor- 
mous syringes. The pursuit is full of grimaces and comic postures. 
One of the charming little Loves is already spitted. He struggles, 
shakes his little wings, and still tries to fly away, but the lad caper- 
ing about, laughs with a Satanic laughter. Moral :—love conquered 
by cholic. This plate, very curious, moreover, and which had the 
honour, perhaps, of giving an idea to Moli¢re, was still in existence 
in September, 1845; it was for sale in a second-hand store in the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais. : 
This good old woman would receive no visit from the outside 
world, because, said she, the locutory is too gloomy. | 


Xx 
ORIGIN OF THE PERPETUAL ADORATION _ 


Tiuat almost sepulchral locutory, of which we have endeavoured | 
to give an idea, is an entirely local feature, which is not reproduced 
with the same severity in other convents. At the convent of the Rue - 
du Temple in particular, which, indeed, was of another order, the 
black shutters were replaced by brown curtains, and the locutory 
itself was a nicely floored parlour, the windows of which were 
draped with white muslin, while the walls admitted a variety of 
pictures, a portrait of a Benedictine nun, with uncovered face, 
flower-pieces, and even a Turk’s head, | 

It was in the garden of the convent of the Rue du Temple, that 
that horse-chestnut tree stood, which passed for the most beautiful 
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and the largest in France, and which, among the good people of the 
eightcenth century, had the name of being the fivher of all the 
horse-chestnuts in the kingdow. 

As we have said, this convent of the Temple was oce Upied hy the 
Benedictines of the TP erpelt i Adoration, Benedicties auite distinet 
from those who spring from Citeaux. Phts order of the Perpetual 
Adoration is not very ancient, and does not date back aiore than 
two hundred years. In 1649, the Eloly Saerateni was profaned 
twice, within a few days, in two ¢ hurches in Parts, at ss mint Sulpice, 
and at Saint Jean en Greéve-ou rare apd demable saerilese, wields 
shocked the whole city. Phe Priar Grandes ELH OE a SHE nee tilt 
des Prés ordained a salenin ae esstanot all tas clerey, i which the 
Papal Nuneto officiated, But this expietion wis tot sutuededt for 
two noble women, Madame Courtin, Marqitee de Teates, aid the 
Countess of Cliitenuvieusx. ‘Uiis ontrace, vermntted: before the 
“nost august sacrament of the altar,’ adthwaesh fearcdent, cteb mot 
pass away from these two holy sont age tt seemiced to then that it 
could be atoned for only by a Perpetual Adoration dt seae cone 
vent, They both, one in 1642, uG ether ia POSS) oicde chomatthins of 
considerable stms to Mother Catharine de Har ee af the 
Holy Sacrament, a Beredietine mtn, tacemidile der fu fetid, with 
thiat pious objec t, TMG tery at the order ats on bie ne * the 
first permission for this fotrmbethor wees cawen io Abeta ¢ atharine 
de Bar, by M. de Metz, Nbbe of Saint CGhernsain, a the stipulation 
that no nntide noshall be received: titles die betes three hiuruetred 
livres of income, which is six thotmsane Tepes oat print seals After 
the Abbé af Saint Gernntn, the bane pranted letters poston, and the 
whole, abbatial charter and letters roval, was eonurnied in Los, by 
the Chamber of Accounts and by the Purhemest, 

Such is the origin and the lescal woansevratba oad the ostublishment 
of Benedivtines of the P erpetinal Avboarutient bet the Phdy Saeriunent 
at Paris, Their first convent was “buck mew are (asoette, with 
the money of Mesias le Paes att Ort Hiteuuvteds, 

This order, as we see, is tet ta be eugtoanded with the Bene 
dictines called Cistercians, Pt speamis frons the Vie aad SEE Caer. 
nun des Tres, inthe same nianeer ce the Dasties af the Sacred 
Heart spring from the Generaliof the drante and the Sisters af 
Chari ty from the General af the Lassreists, 

lt is also entirely different fran the Peroardines af the Petit 
Piepus, wae Interior fife we have been estalatise Pa Toss) Pape 
AMexander VIL, hy speckil ball, anthortrd the epuardines of the 
Petit Piepus to practiag the Perpetual Adoratiad like the Benes 
dictines of the Holy Sacrament. Bat the two orders, mote the less, 
remmuned distinet. 
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XI 
END OF THE PETIT PICPUS 


From the time of the restoration, the convent of the Petit Picpus 
had been dwindling away; this was a portion of the general death 
of the order, which, since the eighteenth century, has been going tne 
way of all religious orders. Meditation is, as well as prayer, a ne- 
cessity of humanity ; but, like everything which the revolution has 
touched, it will transform itself, and, from being hostile to social 
progress, will become favourable to it. 

The house of the Petit Picpus dwindled rapidly. In 1840, the 
little convent had disappeared; the school had disappeared. There 
were no longer either the old women, or the young girls; the 
former were dead, the latter had gone away. Volaverunt. 

The rules of the Perpetual Adoration are so rigid that they in- 
spire dismay ; inclinations recoil, the order gets no recruits. In 1845, 
it still gathered here and there a few sister servants; but no nuns 
of the choir. Forty years ago there were nearly a hundred nuns, 
fifteen years ago there were only twenty-eight. How many are there 
to-day? In 1847 the prioress was young, a sign that the oppor- 
tunity for choice was limited. She was not forty. As the number 
diminishes the fatigtie increases ; the service of each becomes more 
difficult, thenceforth they saw the moment approaching when there 
should be only a dozen sorrowful and bowed shoulders to bear the 
hard rules of Saint Benedict. The burden is inflexible, and remains 
the same for the few as for the many. It weighs down, it crushes. 
Thus they died. Since the author of this book lived in Paris, two 
have died. One was twenty-five, the other twenty-three. The latter 
might say with Julia Alpinula: Hie jaceo, Vixt annos vigints et tres. 
It was on account of this decay that the convent abandoned the 
education of girls, : 

We could not pass by this extraordinary, unknown, obscure 
house without entering and leading in those who accompany us, 
and who listen as we relate, for the benefit of some, perhaps, the 
melancholy history of Jean Valjean. We have penetrated into that 
community full of its old practices which seem so novel to-day. It 
is the closed garden. Hortus conclusus. We have spoken of this 
singular place with minuteness, but with respect, as much at least 
as respect and minuteness are reconcilable. We do not comprehend 
everything, but we instlt nothing. We are equally distant from the 
hosannahs of Joseph De Maistre, who goes so far as to sanctify the 
executioner, and the mockery of Voltaire, who goes so far as to 
rail at the crucifix. 7 

Hlogicalness of Voltaire, be it said by the way; for Voltaire 
would have defended Jesus as he defended Calas; and, for those 
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even who deny the superhuman incarnation, what does the crucifix 
represent ? The assassinated sage. 

In the nineteenth century the religious idea is undergoing a crisis, 

We are unlearning certain things, and we do well, provided that 
while unlearning one thing we are learning another, No vacuum in 
the human heart! Certain forms are torn down, and tt is well that 
they should be, but on condition that they are followed by recon. 
structions. 
—JIn the meantime Iet us stady the things which are no more, It is 
necessary to understand them, were it only to avoid them, ‘The 
counterfeits of the past take assumed names, and are fenel of calling 
themselves the future. That speetre, the peist, ted unt reeuently 
falsifies its passport, Let us he ready for the snare. Let ts Tsavare, 
The past has a face, superstition, and amish, hypeertey. Lat us 
denounce the face and tear off the nik, 

As to convents, they present a compiles ‘ pest bat, “ question of 
civilisation, which condemns them; a questiumn of hiberty, which 
protects them, 


BOOK SEVEN—A PARENTHESIS 


I 
THE CONVENT AS AN ABSTRACT IDEA 


Tus book is a drama the first character of which is the Infinite. 

Man is the second. | 

This being the case, when a convent was found on our path, we 
were compelled to penetrate it. Why so? Because the convent, which 
is common.to the East as well as to the West, to ancient as well as 
to modern times, to Paganism as well as to Buddhism, to Mahom- 
etanism as well as to Christianity, is‘one of the optical appliances - 
turned by man upon the Infinite, : 

This is not the place for the development at length of certain 
ideas; however, while rigidly maintaining our ‘reservations, our 
limits of expression, and even our impulses of indignation; when- 
ever we mect with the Infinite in man, whether well or ill under- 
stood, we are seized with an involuntary feeling of respect, There | 
in the synagogue, in the mosque, a hideous side that we detest, and 
in the pagoda and in the wigwam, a sublime aspect that we adore. 
What a subject of meditation for the mind, and what a limitless 
source of reverie is this reflection of God upon the human wall! 


II 7 
THE CONVENT AS A HISTORICAL FACT 


In the light of history, reason, and truth, monastic life stands 
condemned. | ee | 
Monasteries, when they are numerous in a country, are knots in 
the circulation; encumbrances, centres of indolence, where there . 
should be centres of industry. Monastic communities are to the great 
social community what the tvy is to the oak, what the wart is to the. 
human body, There prosperity and fatness are the impoverishment 
of the country. The monastic system, useful as it is in the dawn of - 
civilisation, in effecting the abatement of brutality by the develop- 
ment of the spiritual, is injurious in the manhood of nations, 
Especially when it relaxes and enters upon its period of disorga- 
_ftisation, the period in which we now see it, does it become baneful, 
for every reason that made it salutary, in its period of purity. 
These withdrawals into convents and monasteries have had their 
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day. Cloisters, although beneficial in the first training of modern 
civilisation, cramped its growth, aad are injurious te its develops 
ment, Regarded as an institution, and asa method of culture for 
man, monasteries, good in the tenth century, were Gpen to iseuse 
sion in the fifteenth, and are detestable in- the nineteenth, ‘The 
leprosy of monasticism has gnawed, almost toa skeleton, twe acl 
mirable nations, Italy and Spain, one the levhit, and the other the 
glory of Europe, for centuries ; and, incour time, the cure of these 
two illustrious peoples is beginning, thuths only te ie som and 
vigorous hygiene of 1789, 

The convent, the old style convent expecially, sach as it appeured 
on the threshold of this century, in Italy, Auerrdas aed Spain, is 
one of the gloomiest concretions of the Middle Nees. Phe Cloister, 
the cloisteras there beheld, was the intersecting point ot miltipliod 
horrors, The Catholte cloister, properly so-called, is ithal wid the 
black ¢ffulgence of death. 

The Spanish convent is dismal above all the rest. There, rise dn 
the obscurity, beneath wanlts tile! with uiiet, tueeath cl aaiees im 
with thick shadow, massive Pabel-lke aizers. betty tin cathedrals: 
there, hati hy chivas im thre ee loon, HEEGded gags white etratelenpps af 
the erueilixion: (here, are extended, makedon tte choy Wool hupe 
ivory immaiges of Christ: aioe that bhawh, bleedin  Iudenns “and 
magnificent, thete betes progres diny: Prsany the elimi » ther He rresge 
pans disclosing the stratued iateaaments, ther veacrals revesling 
the raw Hesh—erowned with thorns of sfver, nage! ach rie af 
gold, with drops of Mood in rubies on thelr brows, ail tears of 
diamonds in their eves. The ditunanede aud tae rulses sec rent 
moisture; and down below there, inthe cloadiew, rake vetheal Hines 
Weep, Whose loins are samateliert “thd fies witty hotrehath, itil 
scourges set thick with iron pottis, whose hres ts are laut el with 
Wicker pads, and whose fenees are dacerated Pa tte woationab ttt 
tude af pravers wornen who deers thernsets re. Wives atoatioos that 
faney theniedves seraphing, Wo these wranen think Nic Plow they 
awill? Na. Do phy teaver? Noa, De thiey Rye’ Nae Ubede tiepsies hee 
become hones their hones have hese sak. f Cant wen te Che en. 
woven mpht. Their breath, lenesath teat veil ots Tor wore prides 
stribable, trade respurationn of eleath ited?) Ue aah, a phantran, 
sinetihes and terrifies dat, Uhe ineacithite js theve, pttetere to dies 
hold. Such are the old convents of yeast cedl tia cd teppubede Leveat pat, 
lairs Inhabitedt hy virgins, wile and stayte phe, 

Catholic Spain was more Roman than ene Hemeelt, Uhe Span 
Ish convent was the utotlel of the torhedie vouvent, The air was 
redolent af the Bust. ‘The archbishop, as oticiating kiskiagsa of 
heaven, locked in, ane aeatlously wateherd! this serahio ef sends set 
apart for God, The nun was’ the belslisqne, the priest was the 
ennnch., “The fervently devout were, in their dreds, the chosen. 
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ones, and were possessed of Christ. At night, the lovely naked 
youth descended from the cross, and became the rapture of the cell. 
Lofty walls guarded from all the distractions of real life the mystic 
Sultana, who had the Crucified for Sultan. A single glance without 
was an act of perfidy, The in pace took the place of the leather sack. 
What they threw into the sea in the East, they threw into the earth - 
in the West. On either side, poor women wrung their hands; the 
waves to those—to these the pit; there the drowned and here the 
buried alive. Monstrous parallelism ! 

In our day, the champions of the Past, unable to deny these 
things, have adopted the alternative of smiling at them. It has be- 
come the fashion, a convenient ans a strange one, to suppress the 
revelations of history, 10 invalidate the comments of philosophy, 
and to draw the pen across all unpleasant facts and all gloomy in- 
quiries. “Topics far declamation,” throw in tire skillful. “Decla- 
mation,” echo the silly. Jean Jacques, a declaimer; Diderot, a 
declaimer; Voltaire on Calas, Labarre, and Sirven, a declaimer ! I 
forget who it is who has lately made out Tacitus, too, a declaimer, 
Nero a victim, and “that poor Holophernes” a man really to be 
pitied, _ " 

Tacts, however, are stubborn, and hard to haffle. The author of 
this book has seen, with his own eyes, about twenty miles from 
Brussels, a specimen of the Middle Ages, within everybody’s reach, 
at the Abbey of Villars—the orifices of the secret dungeons in the 
middle of the meadow which was once the courtyard of the cloister, 
and, on the banks of the Dyle, four stone cells, half underground 
and half under water. These were in pace, Hach of these dungeons 
has a remnant of an iron wicket, a closet, and a barred skylight, 
which, on the outside, istwo feet above the surface of the river, and 
from the inside is six feet above the ground, Four feet in depth of 
the river flows along the outer face of the wall; the ground near by 
is constantly wet. This saturated soil was the only bed of the i — 
pace occupant, In one of these dungeons there remains the stump | 
of aniron collar fixed in the wall; in another may be seen a kind of 
square box, formed of four slabs of granite, too short for a humar 
being to Hie down in, too low to stand in erect, Now, in this was 
placed a creature like ourselves, and then a lid of stone was closed 
above her head, There it is, You can see it; you can touch it. These 
in pace ¢ these dungeons ; these iron hinges; these metal collars ; this. 
lofty skylight, on a level with which the river runs; this hox of 
stone, covered by its lid of granite, like a sepulchre, with this dif- 
ference, that it shut in the living and not the dead; this soil of mud, 
this cess-pool; these oozing walls, Oh! what declaimers! ~ 
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IT] 
UPON WITAT CONDITIONS WE CAN RESPECT ‘THE PAST 


Monasticism, such as it was tir Spain, and such as it is in Thihet, 
is for civilisation a kind of consumption. [stops fife shert, It, in 
one word, depopulates, Monastic incareeration ts castration, In 
Burope, it has been a scourge, Add to that, the vidlenee so often 
done to conscience; the ccclesiastical calling sa Frequently com- 
pulsory; the feudal system leaning on the cloister) primovenitiure 
emptying into the monastery the surplus of the tarnily : the foros 
cious cruelties which we have just described: the fa betce s moruths 
closed, brains walled-up, so many hapless intellects tiearcerated: in 
the dungeons of eternal vows; the assumption of the cow, the 
burial of sols alive. Add these individual torgients to the national 
degradation, and, whoever you may be, vou will tid wonreed? shud. 
dering at the sight of the frock and the veil, those two winding 
sheets of human invention, | 

TTowever, on certuin points and in certain: places, in spite of 
philosophy, and in spite af progress, the muniistie spirit poerseveres 
in the full blaze of the utnetecnth eonturvy and aosiuvuhar revival of 
asceticism, at this very moment, annives the civilised world, The 
persistence of stperannuated institutions i striving: to perpetuate 
themselves ts like the obstinaey af a ranerd odie cliaginae to the 
hair; the pretension of spoiled fish that insists on hemi eaten, the 
tenacious folly of a chikl’s garment trving to ehothe a man, or the 
tenderness of a corpse returning to embrace the Hein, 

“Therates exclaims the garment. “TP shielded your in weakness, 
Why do you reject me now 2° SD eeaaie from the deptlis of the sea,” 
says the fish; “Twas onee arose,” cries Hin dour; TE loved you,” 
murmurs the corpse; “Peivilised von” says the ecnmvent, 
~ To this there is but ote reply: Tn thre past? 

To dream of the indefinite prolomriien of things dead and the 
government of mankind by ambalmitars te restare ibipilated 
dognias, regild the shrines, rephister the clusters, recararenite the 
reliquaries, revamp old superstitions, replenish fading fanatielsm, 
put new handles in worn-out sprinkling brushes, recunstitiite: mo 
nasticism sta believe bs the salvation af seckety hw thee nanktyplicction 
of parasites; ta foist the past upon the present, al this seems 
strange, ‘There are, however, advecutes for such theories ax these, 
These theorists, men of mind too, in ather things, fuve a very 
simple process; they apply to the past a coating of whit they term 
divine right, respeet for our forefathers, time-honoured authority, 
sacred tradition, legitimacy: and they go about. shouting, “Here! 
take this, good peuple! This kind of logic was familiar to the 
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ancients; their soothsayers practised it. Rubbing over a black heifer 
» with chalk, they would exclaim “She is white.” Bos cretatus. 

As for ourselves, we distribute our respect, here and there, and 
spare the past entirely, provided it will but consent to be dead. But. 
if it insist upon being alive, we attack it and endeavour to kill it. 

Superstitions, bigotries, hypocrisies, prejudices, these phantoms, 
phantoms though they be, are tenacious of life; they have teeth and 
nails in their shadowy substance, and we must grapple with them, 
body to body, and make war upon them and that, too, without ces- 
sation; for it is one of the fatalities of humanity to be condemned 
to eternal struggle with phantoms. A shadow is hard to seize by the 
throat and dash upon the ground. | 

A convent in I*rance, in the high noon of the nineteenth century, 
is a college of owls confronting the day. A cloister in the open act 
of asceticism in the full face of the city, of 89, of 1830 and of 
1848, Rome blooming forth in Paris, is an anachronism. In ordi- 
‘nary times, to disperse an anachronisrn and cause it to vanish, one 
has only to make it spell the year of our Lord. But, we do not live in 
ordinary times. , : 

Let us attack, then, 

Let us attack, but let us distinguish, The characteristic of truth is 
never to run into excess. What need has she of exaggeration ? Some 
things must be destroyed, and some things must be merely cleared 
up and investigated. What power there is in a courteous and serious 
examination! Let us not therefore carry flame where light alone 
will suffice, | | 
_ Well, then, assuming that we are in the nineteenth century, we 

are opposed, as a general proposition, and in every nation, in Asia 
as well as in Europe, in Judea as well as in Turkey, to ascetic seclu- 
sion in monasteries. He who says “convent” says “marsh.” Theit 
putreseence is apparent, their stagnation is baleful, their fermen. 
tation fevers and infects the nations, and their increase becomes an 
Egyptian plague. We cannot, without a shudder, think of those 
countries where Fakirs, Bonzes, Santons, Caloyers, Marabouts, and 
Talapoins multiply in swarms, like vermin. | 

Having said this much, the religious question still remains. This 
question has some mysterious aspects, and we must ask leave ta 
look it steadily in the face. a 


IV 


TIT CONVENT VIEWED IN TILE LIGHT OF PRINCIPLE 


MEN come together and live in common, By what right? By virtue 
of the right of association, 7 | 

They shut themselves up. By what right? By virtue of the right 
every man has to open or to shut his door. : : 
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They do not go out. By what rigut? ty virion the msht to go 
and come which implies the right fo stay at harac, 

And what are they doing there, rit Tessas? | 

They ie in low Lente; they keep them eves tised on the 
ground; they work. They give up thie Soe Ciiles, sep ual enjoy. 
ments, pleasures, vanities, pride, miere: ee sor eiad in course 
woollen or course Tinen, Net one of ee Jiss AUS Un y property 
whatever. Upon entering, he whe was rich Is vonies poor, What be 
had, he gives to all. [le who was wh: : in candied cs eae UREN toqan 
of rank, a lord, is the equal of him whe was a a eats Phe eell ig 
the same for all. Alb unederso the same forapee, wear : sme 
frock, eat the same Dlack bread, sleepiot oe Satie stray, ced die on 
the same ashes, The same sack-eeloth ts on every “heh we, tae same 


rope abont every waist. EP ip he the rile te ga Jae als ded all go 


with naked feet, There umiy bea prince aging: fleniy thie prince ds 
a shadow like all tlre: rest, Pitles there dpe toate, annile bitty COMET 
have disappeared. ‘They answer only te thrtetnin tuaties, AL are 


bowed beneath the coality af theirs baprpaniadl tives. hes have 
dissolved the family of the flesh, md bave pore oles aT thes come 
munity, the 4 family of the spirit. Piev fave mation re hatiwes than 
all mankind. ‘Whey suecour the pom, they fend th 
nit {hose whom the ‘BS are ie ue OW vf tiie! they edadytes ee BETES athother hy 
the tithe: “Brother he 

Vou step amie, enebunging “Eat chub ds the doeal leniabery 

It is enough that itis a posite gnomitery, bot hue fa hake i inte 
considerate mM, 

Thence it ix that, in the prev velit: haok, - eben a) G Ceniwert with 
respect. The Middle Apis ustde, Asbo ietde, iambic de horteal and 
polities ny question reserved, 0 ae ptredy pladeacphty ad poate af 
VICW, law ane the necessities sab nad. ant qedesih UGE ee wth that 
the im ennistery ie ones vednutocy ied eortate dh coe han willing 
devi ig is Fats il EWES 4 beaciy Se: i ator ee Ss : ee ere ee a Hi iy with 
ACUTEHD serait, oe Hardite Iespay Ss an tereattal athnitn a, Where 
Conan WUE UNIS , ine ce Pe Weg) 68 aR ae ue t ay +H tie, nnd 
where the] Hilte ‘ Is ; NG yee tates da ry mE tae ee Wun ery rs tiie nro liet 
af the Hale “raline, Psterncts iit haa creat is hiherty! 
And haw cluriens the trarecanatieds | dhevty sdb es fe Deane arin 
the momistery ine a republic! 

bat us pr acereed, 

Vhese incr er were it whi lice ations theo A wep awali<. and dress 
fi daieebthy sre eral dp erated tp on ts wat earth cher brother and. 
sister. {Eas weil, lit re they thes angys att a i 

Yes, 

What ? 

They gsue inte the glasin, they kueel, and ties pois piece hits. 

What does tliat mean? 
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V 
PRAYER 


THEY pray. 

To whom? 
To God. 

Pray to God, what is meant by that? 

Is there an infinite outside of us? Is this infinite, one, inherent, 
permanent; necessarily substantial, because it is infinite, and be- 
cause, if matter were wanting to it, it would in that respect be 
limited ; necessarily intelligent, because it is infinite, and because, 
if it lacked intelligence, it would be to that extent, finite? Does this 
infinite awaken in us the idea of essence, while we are able to at: 
tribute to ourselves the idea of existence only? In other words, i 
it not the absolute of which we are the relative? 

At the same time, while there is an infinite outside of us, is there: 
not an infinite within us? These two infinites (fearful plural!) do 
they not rest super-posed on one another? Does not the second in- 
finite underlie the first, so to speak? Is it not the mirror, the re- 
flection, the echo of the first, an abyss concentric with another 
abyss? Is this second infinite, intelligent also? Does it think? Does 
— it love? Does it will? If the two infinites be intelligent, each one of 
them has a will principle, and there is a “me” in the infinite above, — 
as there isa “me” in the infinite below. The “me” below is the soul ; 
the “me” above is God. 

To place, by process of thought, the infinite below in contact with 
the infinite above, is called “prayer,” 

J.et us not take anything away from the human mind; suppres- 
sion is evil. We must reform and transform, Certain faculties of 
man are directed towards the Unknown; thought, meditation, 
prayer, The Unknown is an. ocean, What is conscience? It is the 
compass of the Unknown, Thought, meditation, prayer, these are 
the great, mysterious pointings of the needle, Let us respect them, 
Whither tend these majestic irradiations of the soul? into the 
shadow, that is, towards the light. | | 
The grandeur of democracy is that it denies nothing and. re- 

‘nounces nothing of humanity. Close by the rights of Man, side by 
side with them, at least, are the rights of the Soul. - 

To crush out fanaticisms and revere the Infinite, such is the law. 
Let us not confine ourselves to falling prostrate beneath the tree — 
of Creation and contemplating its vast ramifications full of stars. 
We have a duty to perform, to cultivate the human soul, to defend 
mystery against miracle, to adore the incomprehensible and reject | 
the absurd; to admit nothing that is inexplicable excepting what is 
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necessary, to purify faith and obliterate superstition from the face 
of religion, to remove the vermin from the garden of Gad. 


VI 
ABSOLUTE EXCELLENCH OF PRAYER 


As to methods of prayer, all are good, Wf they be but sincere. Turn 
your book over and be in the infinite, 

There is, we are aware, a philosophy that denies the infinite. 
There is also a philosophy, classed pathologically, which denies the 
sun; this philosophy is called blindness, 

To set up a sense we lack as a source of truth, is a fine piece of 
blind man’s assurance. 

And the rarity of it consists In the haughty air of superiority and 
compassion which is assumed towards the plitesupliy that sees 
God, by this philosophy that has to grope its waa, ft makes one 
think of a mole exclaiming: “dow they exctte my pity with their 
prate about a sun!” 

‘Phere are, we know, illustrious and nughty atheists. ‘Phese men 
in fact, led round again towards truth by their very power, are not 
absolutely sure of being atheists: with them, the miatter bs nothing 
but a question of definiuions, and, atall events, if they do not believe 
wn God, being great minds, they prove Cod. 

We hail, in them, philosophers, while, at the same time, inex 
orably disputing their philosophy, 

But, let us proceed, 

An adnurable thing, too, is the facility of settling everything to 
one's satisfaction with words, A metaphysical sched at pie X urth, 
slightly impregnated with the fous, has inumined thar it edlected a 
revolution in the human understandings by substituting: for the word 
*lorce” the word “Will” | 

To say, “the plant wills," dasteasd of “the plant rows,” would be 
indeed pregnant with meaning if you were tu add, “rhe tuiverse 
wills.” Why ? Because this world thaw frei its the plant wills, then 
ithas a “mes” the universe wills, then pis a Cpad, 

To us, however, who, in direet opposition tu this: seh, rejuet 
nothing @ priert, a will in the plant, which is aeeepted ly this 
schoal, appears more difheult to admit, than a will in the universe, 
which it denies, 

ae : eek ; . 

To deny the will of the prufaraites, that is fe say Coed, can be done 
only on condition of denying the infinite: itsell, We have demon- 
strated that. 

Denial of the infinite leads directly tu nihilism. Everything he- 
comes “a conception af the mind,” 

With nihilism no discussion is possible, Fur the logical nihilist 
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doubts the existence of his interlocutor, and is not quite sure that 
he exists himself. 

From his point of view it is possible that he may be to himself 
only a “conception of his mind.” 

Howeyer, he does not perceive that all he has denied he admits 
in amass by merely pronouncing the word “mind.” _ 

To sum up, no path is left open for thought by a philosophy that 
ee everything come to but one conclusion, the monosyllable 

o. 

To “No,” there is but one reply: “Yes.” 

Nihilism has no scope, There is no nothing. Zero does not exist. 
Everything is something. Nothing is nothing. 

Man lives by affirmation even more than he does by bread. 

To behold and to show forth, even these will not suffice. Phi- 
losophy should he an energy ; it should find its aim and its effect in 
the ainelioration of mankind. Socrates should enter into Adam and 
produce Marcus Aurelius—in other words, bring forth from the 
man of enjoyment, the man of wisdom—and change Eden into the 
Lyceum. Science should be a cordial, Enjoyment! What wretched 
aim, and what pitiful ambition! The brute enjoys. Thought, this is 
the true triumph of the soul..To proffer thought to the thirst of 
men, to give to all, as an elixir, the idea of God, to cause conscience 
and science to fraternise in them, and to make them good men by 
this mysterious confrontation—such is the province.of true phi- 
losophy. Morality is truth in full bloom. Contemplation leads to . 
action. The absolute should be practical. The ideal must be made air 
and food and drink to the human mind. It is the ideal which has 
the right to say: Take of it, this is my flesh, this ts my blood, Wis- 
dom is a sacred communion. It is upon that condition that it ceases 
to be a sterile love of science, and becomes the one and supreme 
method by which to rally humanity; from philosophy it is pro- 
moted to religion. _ 

Philosophy should not be a mere watch-tower, built upon mys- 
tery, from which to gaze at ease upon it, with no other result than 
to be a convenience for the curious, ; 

For ourselves, postponing. the development of our thought to 
some other occasion, we will only say that we do not comprehend 
either man as a starting-point, or progress as the goal, without 
those two forces which are the two great motors, faith and love. | 

Progress is ‘the aim, the ideal is the model, 

What is the ideal? It is God. 

aa absolute, perfection, the infinite—these are identical 
words, . : 
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VII 
PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN IN CENSURE 


History and philosophy have eternal duties, which are, at the same 
time, simple duties—to oppose Caiaphas as bishop, Draco as judge, 
Trimalcion as legislator, and Tiberius as emperor, This is clear, 
direct, and limpid, and presents no obscurity. But the right to live 
apart, even with its inconveniences and abuses, must be verified and 
dealt with carefully, The life of the cenobite is a human problem, 

When we speak of convents, those seats of error but of inno- 
cence, of mistaken views but of good intentions, of ignorance but 
of devotion, of torment but of martyrdom, we must nearly always 
have “Yes” and “No” upon our lips. 

A convent is a contradiction,—its object salvation, its means self- 
sacrifice, The convent is supreme egotism resulting in supreme self- 
denial. 

“Abdicate that you may reign” seems to be the device of monas- 
ticism. 

In the cloister they suffer that they may enjoy—-they draw a bill. 
of exchange on death—they discount the celestial splendour in ter- 
restrial night. In the cloister, hell is accepted as the charge made in 
advance on the future inheritanee of heaven, | 

The assumption of the veil or the frock is a suicide reimbursed 
by an eternity. 

It seems to us that, in treating such a subject, raillery would be 
quite out of place, Everything relating to it is serious, the good as 
well as the evil. 

‘The good man knits his brews, but never smiles with the bad 
man’s smile. We can understand anger but not malignity. 


VUI 
FAITIL—-LAW 


A Few words more. 

We blame the Church when it is saturated with intrigues: we 
despise the spiritual when it is harshly austere to the temporal ; but 
we honour everywhere, the thoughtful man, 

We bow to the man who kneels. 

A faith is a necessity to man, Woe to him who believes nothing, 

A man is not idle, because he is absorbed in thought. There is a 
visible labour and there is an invisible labour, | 

To meditate is to labour ; to think is to act, 
ae arms work, closed hands perform, a gaze fixed on heaven 
8 a toll, | 
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Thales remained motionless for four years. He founded 
philosophy. 

In our eyes, cenobites are not idlers, nor is the recluse a sluggard. 

To think of the Gloom is a serious thing. 

Without at all invalidating what we have just said,.we believe 
.that a perpetual remembrance of the tomb is proper for the living.. 
On this point, the priest and the philosopher agree: We must die. 
The Abbé of La Trappe answers Horace. 

To mingle with one’s life a certain presence of the sepulchre is 
the Jaw of the wise man, and it is the law of the ascetic. In this re- 
lation, the ascetic and the sage tend towards a common centre. 

There is a material advancement; we desire it. There is, also, a 
moral grandeur ; we hold fast to it. : 

Unreflecting, headlong minds say: ‘ 

“Of what use are those motionless figures by the side of mystery? 
What purpose do they serve? What do they effect ?” 

Alas! in the presence of that obscurity which surrounds us and 
awaits us, not knowing what the vast dispersion of all things will do 
with us, we answer: There is, perhaps, no work more sublime than 
that which 1s accomplished by these souls; and we add, There is no 
labour, perhaps, more useful. 7 

Those who pray always are necessary to those who never pray. 

In our view, the whole question is in the amount of thought that 
is mingled with prayer. | 

Leibnitz, praying, is something grand; Voltaire, worshipping, is — 
something beautiful. Deo erexit Voltaire, ; 

We are for religion against the religions. 

We are of those who believe in the pitifulness of orisons, and in 
_ the sublimity of prayer, | — 
Besides, in this moment through which we are passing, a-mo-~ | 

“ment which happily will not leave its stamp upon the nineteenth 
century ; in this hour which finds so many with their brows abased 
so low and their souls so little uplifted, among so many of the liv~ 
ing whose motto is happiness, and who are occupied with the brief, 
mis-shapen things of matter, whoever is self-exiled seems vener- 
able to us. The monastery is a renunciation. Self-sacrifice, even 
when misdirected, is still self-sacrifice. To assume as duty an unin- 
viting error has its peculiar grandeur. a -_ 

Considered in itself, ideally, and holding it up to truth, until it is 
impartially and exhaustively examined in all its aspects, the mon- 
astery, and particularly the convent—for woman suffers most under 
our system of society, and in this exile of the cloister there is an 
element of protest—the convent, we repeat, has, unquestionably, 
acertain majesty. so | eA : 

_ This monastic existence, austere and gloomy as it is, of which we __ 
have delineated a few characteristics, is not life, is not liberty: for 
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it is not the grave, for itis not completion: itis that singular place, 
feom which, as from the summit of 4 loft mouRkia, we perceive, 
on one side, the abyss in which we are, aid on tie other, the abyss 
avherein we are to be sit is a narrow andinisty bouneiry, that sepa- 
rates two worlds, at once Wuminated and alisenred by both, where 
the enfeehled ray of lite commingtes with the uncertain ray of. 
death; it is the twilight of the tomb, 


Tor ourselves, we, who do not believe What (hese weanten believe, 


but live, like them, hy faith, never could lock without a species of 
tender and religious awe, ¢ kind af pity full ef eney, upon those 
devoted beings, trembling yet eomfideatt-edheee hinmable vet anust 
souls, who dare to live upon the very confines ef dive yerecet Hivatery, 
wailing between the world elosed te then amd teaver nat yet 
opened ; turned towards the daylight nor vet seer, with only the hap- 
piness of thinking that they know where is thei aspirations 
directed towards the alyyss andl the rnb ae wt, their gave tise on the 
motionless gloom, kirewhinys dismayed, ~tytadied, ohipkderties and 
half borne away at certain times hy the deep puitaations at iternity, 


BOOK EIGHT 
CEMETERIES TAKE WHAT IS GIVEN THEM 
I 


-WILICIL TREATS OF TIIE MANNER OF ENTERING THE CONVENT 


Invo this house it was that Jean Valjean had, as Fauchelevent said, 
“fallen from heaven.” 

He had crossed the garden wall at the corner of the Rue Polon- 
ceau, That angels’ hymn which he had heard in the middle of the 
night, was the nuns chanting matins; that hall of which he had 
caught a glimpse in the obscurity, was the chapel; that phantom 
which he had seen extended on the floor was the sister performing 
the reparation; that bell the sound of which had so s‘rangely sur- 
prised him was the gardener’s bell fastened to old Fauchelevent’s 
knee, 

When Cosette had been put to bed, Jean Valjean and Fauche. 
levent had, as we have seen, taken a glass of wine and a piece of 
cheese before a blazing fire; then, the only bed in the shanty being 
occupied by Cosette, they had thrown themselves each upon a 
bundle of straw. Before closing his cyes, Jean Valjean had said: 
“Eenceforth ] must remain here.” These words were chasing one . 
another through Fauchelevent’s head the whole night, 

To tell the truth, neither of them had slept. es 

Jean Valjean, tecling that he was discovered and Javert was upon 
his track, knew full well that he and Cosette were lost should they 
return into the city. Since the new blast which had burst upon him, 
had thrown him into this cloister, Jean Valjean had but one thought, 
to remain there, Now, for one in his unfortunate position, this con- 
vent was at once the safest and the most dangerous place; the most 
dangerous, for, no man being allowed to enter, if he should be dis- 
covered, it was a flagrant crime, and Jean Valjean would take but 
one step from the convent to prison ; the safest, for if he succeeded 
in getting permission to remain, who would come there to look for. 
him? To live in an impossible place; that would be safety. 

For his part, Fauchelevent was racking his brains. He began by 
deciding that he was utterly bewildered, How did Monsieur Made- 
leine come there, with such walls! The walls of a cloister are not so 
easily crossed. How did he happen to be with a child? A man does. 
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not scale a steep wall with a child in fis arms, Who was this child? 
Where did they both come from? Sinve Pauchelevent bad been in 
the convent, he had not heard a word fram Moo. str Ve. -mom On 
he knew nothing of what bad taken place, Mather Martetedne wore 
that air which discourages questions and moreover Fuuchelevent 
said to himself: “One does not question a saint.” Te hing Monsieur 
Madeleine had preserved al his prestige. Prom seme wares that 
escaped from Jean Valjean, hawever, the oardener theonght he 
might conclude that Monstedar Madeleine decd pars habty failed on 
account of the hard times, and that hie wis murened fv fis creditors : 
or it ameht be that he was eamprotiiserd in some political stfair and 
was concealing himself; which didi neat at all cisplease funchele. 
vent, who, ike many of our peasants ef the nerd, Ieecd jon whl Bona. 
paruist heart, Being in eancealinent, Morseur Macedetrae lad taken 
the convent for anasyvluin, and it was natural that he shea wish 
to remain there, But the mystery te which Puchelevent venstantly 
returned aud over whieh he was racking his drains was, that 
Monsieur Madeleine should be there, amd that this Hitve vir should 
be with him, Miuehelevent: saw them, concked! theta, spake to 
them, and vet did net believe in, An incurmaprebersibility lsd made 
its way into Manchelewent’s hat, Mauchelevert was rope amid 
conjectures, but saw nothing clearly except tit: Meadienur Made 
leine has saved my Hie. Chis single COPLUEEY Wa sutiicdent and de- 
fernined ink Ele said aside te himeell: Te is me turn new, He 
added iu his conseignees Monsedur Madeleine didi mot deliberate go 
Jong when the question was abot squcesine Hise under the 
wagon to draw me ont. He decided that he would save Monsbeur 
Madeleine, 

He however put several questions to himeel® ast anete several 
ansivers © Pter winet Le dius dean fia ine, i he awere a ded. would 
Pave hin? just the same, Hohe were dardeecie di, weathel (cave him? 
just the same, Since he isa saint, hill Pb ssewe hen! jet che same.” 

Dut to have him remain in the convent, what a probdent: wos that! 
Before that almost chimerieat atrenipt, ancl desert id get reco 
this poor Dieardy peasant, with ueother kitder hoa bis lewedion, his 
geuchwill, a little of that old COUDETY CHM, eral for oonee tn 
the service of a RetyerPestis PUtrit eat, Ustelertoaah fear cacy tes tlie ining 
sibilities of the chaster aml the Che comurbinenis od thie rides of 
St. Benedict. Pauchelevent was an ald nuit whe hid been selfish 
throughout bis life, and who, near the end of his days, crippled, 
Infiris, having io interest longer inthe worbl, foamed sweet to be 
grateful, and seeing a virtuous action to he done, threw himself 
into it Tike a aman who, at the moment of death, finding at handa 
glass of some gould wine which he had never tasted! shouted drink it 
greedily, We night ace that the air whieh he had been breathing — 
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now for several years in this convent had destroyed his personality, 
and had at last rendered some good action necessary to him. 

He formed his resolution then: to devote himself to Monsieur 
Madeleine, | 

We have just described him as a poor Picardy peasant. The de- 
' scription is true, but incomplete. At the point of this story at which 
we now are, a closer acquaintance with Fauchelevent becomes nec- 
essary. Hle was a peasant, but he -had been a notary, which added - 
craft to his cunning, and penetration to his simplicity. Having, from 
various causes, failed in his business, from a notary he had fallen to 
a cartman and labourer. But, in spite of the oaths and blows which 
seem necessary with horses, he had retained something of the 
notary. He had some natural wit; he said neither I is nor I has; he 
could carry on a conversation, a rare thing in a village; and the 
other peasants said of him: he talks almost like a gentleman. Fau- 
chelevent belonged in fact to that class which the flippant and im- 
pertinent vocabulary of the last century termed half-yeoman, half-, 
clown; and which the metaphors falling from the castle to the 
hovel, label in the distribution of the commonalty: half-rustic, half- 
citisen, pepper-and-salt, Fauchelevent, although sorely tried and 
sorely used by Fortune; a sort of poor old soul worn threadbare, 
was nevertheless an impulsive man, and had a very willing heart; 
a precious quality, which prevents one from ever being wicked. His 
faults and his vices, for such he had, were superficial ; and finally, 
his physiognomy was one of those which attract the observer. That 
ald face had none of those ugly wrinkles in the upper part of the 
forehead which indicate wickedness or stupidity. 
At daybreak, having dreamed enormously, old Fauchelevent 
opened his eyes, and saw Monsieur Madeleine, who, seated upon 
his bunch of straw, was looking at Cosette as she slept. Fauchele- 
vent half arose, and said :— 

ow that you are here, how are you going to manage to come 
in! | 

This question summed up the situation, and wakened Jean Val- 
jean from his reverie. : | 

The two men took counsel. | 

“To begin with,” said Fauchelevent, “you will not set foot out- 
side of this room, neither the little girl nor you. One step in the © 
garden, we are ruined.” | eS 

“That is true? , A 

“Monsieur Madeleine,’ resumed Fauchelevent, “you have ar- 
rived at a very good time; I mean to say very bad; there is one of 
these ladies dangerously sick. On that account they do not look this 
way much, She must be dying. They are saying the forty-hour 
prayers. The whole community. is in derangement. That takes up 
their attention. She who is about departing is a saint. In fact, we 
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are all saints here; all the differences between them and me is, that 
they say: our cell, and Tsay: my shanty. Phoy are soine te have the 
orison for the dying, and then the orison fur the de ae or to-day 
we shall be quiet { here taud Ldaonot auswer for tee HOPraW, " 

“However,” observed Jean Vitjean, “dus slianty is under the 
corner of the wall: it is hidden hy a sar of ruins there are trees; 
they cannot see it from the convent.” 

“And Ladd, that the muns never come pear i 

“Welll” said Jean Valjean. 

The interrogation point which followed that well, meant: it seems 
to me that we can rennin here coneented. Phis interrogation point 
Pauchelevent answered 

“There are the little: antes eC 

“What little girls ? Pael Joan Valjean, 

As Fane ficleweiit opened Hin monte tor en ain the words he had 
- just uttered, a single strike ef at bell wits ae 1. 

“The mun is de any sun “There ds the deatelh? 

And he motioned ty Jean Valjean to Roten, 

- he Hell sattteded a seconmel tinue, 

oe ig Is thy knell, P Nice “tr Mat ale Tete, "The havi] a! No. tel, tt ¢ every 
nnute, for Gwentyvefear hours, ual the Tnedy goes cut of the 
church. You seer t they pliv, fu dhede revreatiedts, it st ball roll here, 
that is enommh for thent te eoune after tt, tn ontop § et riiles and 
runiKe al about heres Pheoe cherthe are little ewila.’ 

“Who?” asked Jeaa Valjean. 

“The little virls. \ uu World he foi out very ein, Vey would 
ery, “Whattacman? Put there isn dunser techie, Phere will he 
no reerpation, Che day will Tae all river ~ Vist hear the tell Ag I 
told you, a stroke every minute. Ede the buell? 

“Toumderstand, Mather Pauchelesent, Pere red: nirdpi schol 
ars,” ‘ 

And Toan Valjean deagdit wathin dtuself: 

“Hore, then, Cos werttas 4 ‘ant he etnies ale 

Mae helevert ene burner? ys 

“Zunes! Chev are the Litt! eopirts fa yeas! Awl lov Chev would 
sereneny at slit cif scone  surted Foes thes work) rin! Pere, tebe nan, 
is 1 have the plas, You nets Taw ey Dastons ae Pcl tee anny: legs, as 
they world tea wild beast” _ 

Jean V aljean wis stb tage niare ard nteae deeply, “Che convent 
weld saree us,’ ninriitired he, ‘Vleen det tier his voawe! 

“Vos, the ditfivalty is in Penn. | 

“No,” sald Manehelewent, “its fa get out” 

Jean Vale an fe le luis bboued pun eal, 

"Tor pet ane 

“Yos, Monsen Maske cheng, tuarder tu come in, it is necessary 

that you steal weboont. | 
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And, after waiting for a sound from the tolling bell to die away, 
Fauchelevent pursued :— 3 | 

“It would not do to have you found here like this. Whence do 
you come? for me you have fallen from heaven, because I know 
you ; but for the nuns, you must come in at the door.” 

Suddenly they heard a complicated ringing upon another bell. 

“Oh!” said Fauchelevent, “that is the ring for the mothers. They 
are going to the chapter. They always hold a chapter when anybody 
dies. She died at daybreak. It is usually at daybreak that people die. 
But cannot you go out the way you came in? Let us see; this is not 
to question you, but where did you come in?” 

Jean Valjean became pale; the bare idea of climbing down again 
into that formidable street, made him shudder. Make your way out 
of a forest full of tigers, and when out, fancy yourself advised by 
a friend to return, Jean Valjean imagined all the police still swarm- 
ing in the quarter, officers on the watch, sentries everywhere, fright- 
ful fists stretched out towards his collar,—Javert, perhaps, at the 
corner of the square. | | 

“Impossible,” said he, “Father Fauchelevent, let it go that I fell 
from on high.” | 7 

“Ah! I believe it, I believe it,” replied Fauchelevent. “You have 
no need to tell me so. God must have taken you into his hand, to 
have a close look at you, and then put you down, Only he meant 
to put you into a monastery; he made a mistake. Hark! another 
ring; that is to warn the porter to go and notify the municipality, 
so that they may go and notify the death-physician, so that he may 
come and see that there is really a dead woman. All that is thecere- . 
mony of dying. These good ladies do not like this visit very much. _ 
A physician believes in nothing. He lifts the veil. He even lifts — 
something else, sometimes. How soon they have notified the inspec- 
tor, this time ! What:can be the matter? Your little one is asleep yet. 
What is her name?” | ee ta 

“Cosette,” - | fe ; ae 

“She is your girl? that is to say: you should be her grand- 
father ?” : a | = 4 

“Yes.” . a | : 

“For her, to get out will be easy, I have my door, which opens in- - 
to the court. I knock; the porter opens. I have my basket on my 
back; the little girl is inside; I go out. Father Fauchelevent goes — 
out with his basket—that is all simple. You will tell the little girl to 
keep very still. She will be under cover. I will leave her as soon as 
I can, with a good old friend of mine, a fruiteress, in the Rue du 
Chemin Vert, who is deaf, and who has a little bed. I will scream 
into the fruiteress’s ear that she is my niece, and she must keep her _ 

for me till to-morrow. Then the little girl will come back with you; - 
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for I shall bring you back. It must be done, Du 
to manage to get out?” 

Jean Valjean shook his head. 

“Let nobody see me, that ts all, Father Pauchelevent. Find some 
means to get me out, like Cosette, tna basket, and ander cover, 

Fauchelevent scratched the tp of lis ear with the noddle finger 
of his left hand—a sien of sertous embarrassment, . 

A third ring made a diversion. 

“That is the death-physician cotny away? said Pauchelevent. 
“He has looked, and said she is dead; this right, When the tuspee. 
tor has viséd the passport for paradise, the undertaker sends a 
coffin. Lf it isa mother, the mothers lay her oui abit ds a sister, the 
sisters Jay her out. After which, Eonail it wp. Uhat's a part af ny 
gardening. A gardener 1s something ub agvavedivcer, Uhey put her 
ina low room in the church which conminnivates w ita the stre et anid 
where no man can enter except the death pli sienin | da qat gout 
the bearers ani Pay for men. Pn thiaton fee Lal the eatin, The 
bearers come and a her, and whip-up, driver: that is the way 
they go to heaven, They bring ina tox with tetharge nat, they earry 
it cay with ne inside, “Phat is whut an itterment is, Dy 
prop nilis,” 

A ry of Che rising stn besanses Lisgon the Dace of the slept Cus 
elfe, who half-ape ned her month reas atv, seetatey The an ane 
drinking i inthe Tali. fear Vidgean was bodars at her Phono lonyer 
heard Mauchelevent, | 

Not being heard is no tes Ap forodlenve. The brave old wardener 
quictly continued his garrulis rehesrcd, 

“The grave is at the Vaarirard cemetery, They pretend that this 
Vane strard conte: tery 4 ist urttys toa Page aMpp teased, ff a arent VCH 
tery, whieh | IS reel aceureliny hy the resaaladieais, whieh does not wear 
the uniform, and which } js ratte tel reticm), Eom sorry fori, for 
itis convenient. Thavea friend there Buther Mesti- resin, hie cersnves 
digeer, The pims here Inve the priv tee nea hee it varteel tu that 
cemetery atomeht-fall, Vhere ds an order ad the Predeetire, exe 
pressly for them, But what events since vestorias 2% Mother Cruel 
fixir mis des, nee Father Macelednae”. 

“Ts buried,” said Jesu Valjean, suely sailing, 

Bante helevent echiwed the we rad, 

“Really, if veu were here for god, i weuld dea eenuine bari,” 

A fourth time the hell range ont. Banchelewent tpitivk Ty tenyke chew 
the knee-piece and bell from the mail, amd buckled ition his kace, 

“This time, itis forme, Phe mother pricress wants nis. Well tT 
am pricking: myself with the teat ues of tay hitehkie, Aflorsiear Abide. 
leine, do not stir, hut wait for mie. There is sensed itis ew, Li you 
are hunyry, there is the wine, aimed brested sine) cheese” 

And he went out of the bait, sayings “Dam corning, | sins coming.” 


t how are you going 


‘. 
{ 
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Jean Valjean saw him hasten across the garden, as fast as his 


crooked Jeg would let him, with side glances at his melons the while, - 


In less than ten minutes, Father Fauchelevent, whose bell put 
the nuns to flight as he went along, rapped softly at a door, anda 
entle voice answered—Jorever, Forever! that is to say, Come in. 
This door was that of the parlour allotted to the gardener, for use 
when it was necessary to communicate with him. This parlour was 
near the hall of the chapter. The prioress, seated in the only chair in 
the parlour, was waiting for Fauchelevent. : 


I] 
FAUCHELEVENT FACING THE DIFFICULTY 


A sertous and troubled bearing is peculiar, on critical occasions, 
to certain characters and certain professions, especially priests and 
monastics. At the moment when Fauchelevent entered, this double 


sign of preoccupation marked the countenance of the prioress, the: 


charming and learned Mademoiselle de Blemeur, Mother Innocent, 
who was ordinarily cheerful. 

The gardener made a timid bow, and stopped at the threshold of 
the cell, The prioress, who was saying her rosary, raised her eyes 
and said: 

“Ah lit is you, Father Fauvent.” 

This abbreviation had been adopted in the convent. 

fauchelevent again began his bow, 

“Father Fauvent, | have called you.” 

“T am here, reverend mother.” 

“T wish to speak to you,” 


“And I, for my part,” said Fauchelevent, with a boldness at 


which he was alarmed himself, “T have something to say to the most . 


reverend mother.” 
The prioress looked at him. 
“Ah, you have a communication to make to me.” 
“A petition [” | 
“Well, what is itP” 


Gondman Fauchelevent, ex-notary, belonged to that class of eas. 


ants who are never disconcerted, A certain combination of .1gno- — 


rance and skill is very effective ; you do not suspect it, and you ac- 


cede to it. Within little more than two years that he had lived in 


the convent, Fauchelevent had achieved a success in the cue rere 
Always alone, and even while attending to his eau, he had hardly 
anything to do but to be curious. Being, as he was, at a distance 
from all these veiled women, going to and fro, he saw before him 
hardly more than a fluttering of shadows, By dint of attention and 
penetration, he had succeeded in clething all these phantoms with 


™ 
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flesh, and these dead were alive to hint, Tle was like a deaf man 


over, he was regular in lus habits, and never went ont excent when 
it was clearly necessary on aeeount of the orchard jae the arden, 
This discretion in his conduct was counted to his eredin Ele had, 
nevertheless, learned the seerets cf twoonmten yy de porter ot the cot 
vert, who knew the pecutiarities af tue perrlouy, aed the prayecsdipe 
ger of the cemetery, who knew the ringpbirigies, of baarials dn this 
manner, he hada domble light in regard ta these tam cone upon 
their life, the other upon them death, Bat tne diet tn doalarce it, The 
congregation thought nich of hina kd, bene, seeds cadhine, probe 
ably a little deaf-—how my geod qualities | bt weak biawe Leen dil 
fieut to replace him. 

The goodman, with the assurance ty ate wher deets that he ds ‘ip 
preeiated, began before thie revert pro diesch tite hagas, (uite 
diffusesnd very prodoamd, He spedve at hersthoed faeces, dbs dation 
ties, of the weight af vedas henmeefordidaghty daseee opcn hin, af the 
growing demands of his work, of Ute size af the garden, of the nivhts 
to be spent, The last night for example, when he had te put awnings 
over the melons on necount of the meen and finally emelecl with chis: 
“that he had a brother--( the prtoress gave a sfartaeoa brother not 
younp=—(seeond started the prnuress, buty renacstred start peothat df 
it was desired, this brother could comnesad live wig bit amd help 
hin; that he was anescellom pordenmea yy thot dhe caunmmatiy would 
ret woud services front tii, better thst his wit died, otherwise, if 
his brother were ned aelittect, os hey ghesedelesg, felt that he wes lak. 
en down, and tequal ta the Tabonr, he wonb) be ohldiscd to leave, 
though with nineh regret json thea fis either boda ieele part choit he 
would bring with him, whe weld de resres! iden Cid an the Hutuse, 
and whe, perlips,—-who knows weld semi diy heeorte amin, 

When he had finished, the prioress stepped the sliding: vl her ruse 
ary through her fiagers, scl said: 

“(un you, between now and ndit, precure a strap tron Tea 3" 

“hor what work 2" 

“Pe be used as a lever?" 

“Yes, reverend mother,” answered Fanchelevent, 

The priuress, without adding a word, arose, anc went inte the 
next room, Which was the hall of the chapter, where the vocal mothers 
were probably assembled: Pauchelevent remained alone, 
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III 
MOTHER INNOCENT 


ApourT a quarter of an hour elapsed. The prioress returned and re- 
sumed her seat. : 
Both seemed preoccupied. We report as well as we can the dialogue 
that followed. 
“Father Fauvent ?” 
“Reverend mother?” 
“You are familiar with the chapel?” 
“T have a little box there to go to mass, and the offices.” 
“And you have been in the choir about your work?” 
“Two or three times.” 
“A stone is to be raised.” 
“Fleavy ?” . 
“The slab of the pavement at the side of the altar.” 
“The stone that covers the vault ?” 
“Yes.” : 
“That is a piece of work where it would be well to have two men.” 
“Mother Ascension, who is as strong as a man, will help you.” 
“A woman is never a man.” | | 
“We have only a woman to help you. Everybody does what he can. 
Becatise Dom Mahbillon gives four hundred and seventeen epistles of 
St. Bernard, and Merlonus Horstius gives only three hundred and 
sixty-seven, I do not despise Merlonus Horstius,’’ 
“Nor I either.” 
“Merit consists in work according to our strength, A cloister is not 
a ship-yard.” | | 
“And a woman is not a man, My brother is very strong.” 
“And then you will have a lever.” 
“That is the only kind of key that fits that kind of door,” 
“There is a ring in the stone.” f° 
“Twill pass the lever through it.” 
“And the stone is arranged to turn ona pivot.” 
“Very well, reverend mother, I will open the vault.” 
“And the four mother choristers will assist you.” 
“And when the vault is opened ?” | : 
“Tt must be shut again.” ? 
“Ts that all?” 
“No,” . | a 
“Give me your orders, most reverend mother.” 
_“Fauvent, we have confidence in you.” — 
“Tam herete do everything.” ©. 
“And to keep silent about everything.” .. 


“Yes, reverend mother.” _ 
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“When the vault is opencd———~ " 

“T will shut it again.” 

“But before” 

“What, reverend mother?" 

“Something must he let down.” 

There was silence, ‘The prioress, after a quivering of the unders 
lip which resembled hesitation, spoke: 

“Father Fauvent 2" 

“Reverend mother?" 

“You know that a mother ied this merning.” 

PENT Ay 7F 

“Sou have vot heard the bell then 2" 

“Nothing is heard at the further end ad the arden” 

“Really 2" 

“FT can hardly distingtish may rims” 

“She diced at daybreak.” 

“And then, this mernuime, the wine dtd’ t bb oaw nay way 

“Tis Mother Crucitixion, Clie of the blest 

The prioress was silent, muved fer Epo a tinduent os dap mental 
orison, and rested: 

“Three years ae, meredy (roms haviig seen Mbotber (pacts banat 
praver, a fansenist, Abaekine de Pacthitne, boenie crtina toy 

“Ahiyes, Pheu the radi mew, revercnel mather” 

“Phe mothers have carried her inte the room ot the dead, which 
opens into the chore,” 

“TE know.” 

“No other nun than youn ar rie enter tha coon, Be wetelful, 
Tt would look well for aman te erter the poo cd the stead! 

“Cftener,” 

ease 

“Oftener 2" 

“What do you say 2 

“Tsay oftener,” 

“Oftener than what?" | 

“Reverend mather, | don't sav oftener tliat what) ca aftener! 

“Edo not understand yon. Whe do yet say edtener 2) 

“To say as you da, reverend mother.” 

“But 1 did nut say oftener,” 

“You did not say ity but Tosatid it te savas wer did 

The clock struck nine, — 

“At nine o'clock in the norning, and atadl boars, prudse and ale 
ration to the niost holy sacrament of the altar? sand phe prisress, 

“Amen! said Fauchelevent,. | 

The clock struck in pucd time. [peut short that Oftener, [tis probe 
ehle, that without it the prioress and Fauchelevent would never have 
got out of the snarl, 
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Fauchelevent wiped his forehead. : 3 

The prioress again made a little low murmur, probably sacred, then 
raised her voice. _ 

“During her life, Mother Crucifixion worked conversions ; after 
her death, she will work miracles.” 

“She will!’ answered Fauchelevent, correcting his step, and mak- 
ing an effort not to blunder again. 

“Father Fauvent, the community has been blessed in Mother 
Crucifixion. Doubtless, it is not given to everybody to die like Car- 
dinal de Bérulle, saying the holy mass, and to breathe out his soul to 
God, pronouncing these words : Hanc igitur oblationem. But without 
attaining to so great happiness, Mother Crucifixion had a very 
precious death. She had her consciousness to the last. She spoke to 
us, then she spoke to the angels. She gave us her last commands. If 
you had a little more faith, and if you could have been in her cell, ‘she 
would have cured your leg by touching it. She smiled. We felt that 
she was returning to life in God. There was something of Paradise 
in that death.” 

Fauchelevent thought that he had been listening to a prayer. 

“Amen !”" said he. 

“Father Fauvent, we must do what the dead wish.” 7 

The prioress counted a few beads on her chaplet. Fauchelevent 
was silent, She continued : | - 

“I have consulted upon this question several ecclesiastics labour- 
ing in Our Lord, who are engaged in the exercise of clerical func- 
tions, and with admirable results.” 

aia mother, we hear the knell much better here than in the 

arden. | 
“Turthermore, she is more than a departed one; she is a saint.” 

“Like you, reverend mother.” “2 

“She slept in her coffin for twenty years, by the express permission | 
of our Holy Father, Pius VII.” —_ - 

“He who crowned the Emp———Buonaparte.” : 

For a shrewd man like Fauchelevent, the reminiscence was unto- 
ward, Luckily the prioress, absorbed in her thoughts, did not hear © 
him. She continued : 3 : 7 

“Father Fauvent?? : 
- “Reverend mother ?” | , ae ee 

“St. Diodorus, Archbishop of Cappadocia, desired that this single _ 
word might be written upon his tomb: Acarus, which signifies a 
worm of the dust ; that was done. Is it true?” — _ 

“Yes, reverend mother.” ne eG cr oe 

“The blessed Mezzocane, Abbé of Aquila, desired to be buried 
under the gibbet ; that was done.” a ee 

“This true” a ee | oe 
“St. Terence, Bishop of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, re- — 
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quested to have engraved upon his tomb the mark which was put. 
upon. the graves of parricides, in the hope that travellers would spit 
upon his grave, That was done. We must obey the dead.” 

“So be it.” 

“The body of Bernard Guidonis, who was horn in Trance near 
Roche Abeille, was, as he has ordered, and in spite of the king of 
Castile, brought to the church of the Dominicans at Limoges, al- 
though Bernard Guidonis was Bishop of ‘Tuy, in Spain. Can this be 
denied ?” 

The fact is attested by Plantavit de la Fosse, 

“No, indeed, reverend mother.” 

A few beads of her chaplet were told over silently, The prioress 
went on: - 

“Father Fauvent, Mother Crucifixion will be buried in the coffin 
in which she has slept for twenty years,” 

That is right.” 

“Tt is a continuation af sleep.” 

“T shall have to nail her ap then in that coffin,” 

Yes,” 

“And we will put aside the undertaker’s enffin 2” 

“Precisely.” 

“Tam at the disposal of the most reverend commu«nity.” 

“The four mother choristers will help you,” 

“To nail up the coffin I don’t need then.” 

“No. To let it down.” 

“Where ?” 

“Tnto the vant.” 

“What vault?" 

“Uncler the altar.” 

Fauchelevent gave a start, 

(“The vault under the altar 1” 
“Under the altar.” 
“But———"" 

“You will have an iron bar.” 

“Ves, but———" | 

“You will lift the stone with the har by means of the ring.” 

Bittman’? " 

“We must obey the dead. To be buried in the vault ander the altar 
of the chapel, not to go into profane ground, to remain in death where 
she prayed in life; this was the last request of Mother Crucifixion. 
she has asked it, that is to say, commanded it,” 

_. “But it is forbidden.” 

"Forbidden by men, enjoined by God." 
If it should came to he known?” 

“Weé have confidence in you." 


- “Ohlas for me, I am like a stone in your wall.” 
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“The chapter has assembled. The vocal mothers, whom I have just 
consulted again and who are now deliberating, have decided* that 
Mother Crucifixion should be, according to her desire, buried in her 
cofin under our altar. Think, Father Fauvent, if there should be 
miracles performed here! what glory under God for the community ! 
Miracles spring from tombs.” 

“But, reverend Mother, if the agent of the Health Commission—” 

“St. Benedict Il., in the matter of burial, resisted Constantine 
Pogonatus.”’ 

“EHowever, the Commissary of Police-———’ 

“Chonodemaire, one of the seven German kings who entered Gaul 
in the reign of Constantius, expressly recognised the right of con- 
ventuals to be inhumed in religion, that is to say, under the altar.” 

“But the Inspector of the Prefecture ae 

“The world is nothing before the cross. Martin, eleventh general 
of the Carthusians, gave io his order this device: Stat crux dum 
volwilur orbis.” 

“Amen,” said Fauchelevent, imperturbable in this method of ex- 
tricating himself whenever he heard any Latin. 

Any audience whateveris sufficient for one who has been too long 
silent. On the day that the rhetorician Gymnastoras came out of 
prison, full of suppressed dilemmas and syllogisms, he stopped be- 
fore the first tree he met with, harangued it, and put forth very great 
efforts 106 convince it. The prioress, habitually subject to the cun- 
straint of silence, and having a surplus in her reservoir, rose, and ex- 
claimed with the loquacity of an opened mill-sluice: 

“T have on my right Benedict, and on my left Bernard. What is 
Bernard ? he is the first Abbot of Clairvatux. Fontaines in Burgundy 
is blessed for having been his birthplace. His father’s name was 
Tecelin, and his mother’s Alethe. He began at Citeaux, and ended 
at Clairvaux ; he was ordained abbot, by the Bishop of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne, Guillaume de Champeaux; he had seven hundred novices, 
and founded a hundred and sixty monasteries; he overthrew Abeil- 
ard at the Council of Sens in 1140, and Peter de Bruys and Henry. 
his disciple, and another heterodox set called the Apostolicals; he 
confounded Arnold of Brescia, struck monk Ralph dumb, the slayer 
of the Jews, presided in 1148 over the Council of Rheims, caused 
Gilbert de la Porée, Bishop of Poitiers, to be condemned, caused Eon 
de l’Etoile to be condemned, arranged the differences of princes, ad- 
vised the King, Louis the Young, counselled Pope Eugenius ITI, 
regulated the Temple, preached the Crusade, performed two hundred 
and fifty miracles in his lifetime, and as many as ae Macs in one 
day. What is Benedict ? he is the patriarch of Monte Cassino ; he is 
the second founder of the Claustral Holiness, he is the Basil of the 
West, His order has produced forty popes, two hundred cardinals, 
fifty patriarchs, sixteen hundred: archbishops, four thousand six 


, 
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hundred bishops, four emperors, twelve empresses, forty-six kings, 
forty-one queens, three thousand six hundred canonised saints, and 
has existed for fourteen hundred years, On one side, St. Bernard; 
on the other the agent of the Health’‘Commission! On one side, St, 
Benedict ; on the other the sanitary inspector ! The state, Health De- 
partment, funeral regulations, rules, the administration, do we recog- 
nise these things? Anybody would be indignant to see how we are 
treated, We have not even the right to give our dust to Jesus Christ! 
Your sanitary commission is an invention of the revolution. God 
subordinated to the commissary of police ; such is this age. Silence, 
Fauvent!” | 
Fauchelevent, beneath this douche, was not quite at ease. The 
prioress continued: — | | 
“The right of the convent to burial cannot be doubted by anybody, 
There are none to deny it save fanatics and those who have goneas- | 
tray. We live in times of terrible confusion. People are ignorant of 
what they ought to know, and know those things of which they ought 
to be ignorant. They are gross and impious. There are people in these 
days who do not distinguish between the great St. Bernard and the 
Bernard entitled des Pauvres Catholiques, a certain good ecclesiastic 
who lived in the thirteenth century. Others blaspheme so far as to 
couple the scaffold of Louis XVI. with the cross of Jesus Christ. 
Louis XVI. was only a king. Let us then take heed for God! There 
are no longer either just or unjuse. Voltaire’s name is known, and 
the name of Cesar de Bus is not known. Nevertheless Cassar de Bus 
is in bliss and Voltaire is in torment, The last archbishop, the Cardi- 
nal of Perigord, did not even know that Charles de Gondren suc- 
ceeded Bérulle, and Francis Bourgoin, Gondren, and Jean Francois 
Senault, Bourgoin, and Father de Sainte-Marthe, Jean Francois 
Senault, The name of Father Cotton is known, not because he was 
one of the three who laboured in the foundation of the Oratory, but 
because he was the subject of an oath for the Huguenot King Henry 


IV. St. Francois de Sales is popular with the world, because he 


cheated at play. And then religion is attacked, Why? Because there 
_ have been wicked priests, because Sagittaire, Bishop of Gap, was a 
brother of Salone, Bishop of Embrun, and both were followers of 
Mammon. What does that amount to? Does that prevent Martin de 
Tours from being a saint and having given half his cloak to a poor 
_man? The saints are persecuted. Men shut their eyes to the truth. 
Darkness becomes habitual. The most savage beasts are blind beasts. 
Nobody thinks of hell in earnest. Oh! the wicked people! By the 
king, now means, by the revolution, Men no longer know what is due 
to the living or the dead. Holy death is forbidden. The sepulchre is a 
civil affair, This is horrible, St, Leo II. wrote two letters expressly, 
one to ‘Peter Notaire, the other to the King of the Visigoths, to com- 
bat and overthrow, upon questions touching the dead, the authority 
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-. of the ex-arch and the supremacy of the emperor. Walter, Bishop of 


Chalons, in this matter made opposition to Otho, Duke of Burgundy. 
The ancient magistracy acceded to it. Formerly we had votes in the 
chapter concerning secular affairs. The Abbot of Citeaux, general 
of the order, was hereditary counsellor of the Parlement of Bur- 
gundy. We do with our dead as we please. Is not the body of St. 
Benedict himself in France in the‘Abbey of Fleury, called St, Bene- 
dict sur Loire, though he died in Italy, at Monte Cassino, on a Sat- 
urday, the 21st of the month of March in the year 543! All this is in- 
‘contestable. I abhor the Psallants, I hate the Prayers, I execrate 
heretics, but I should detest still more whoever might sustain the 
_ contrary of what I have said. You have only to read Arnold Wion, 
Gabriel Bucelin, Trithemius, Maurolicus, and Dom Luke d’Achery.” 
The prioress drew breath, then turning towards Fauchelevent: 
“Father Fauvent, is it settled ?”’ : ~~ 
“Tt is settled, reverend mother.” 
“Can we count upon you?” 
“T shall obey.” 
“Tt 1s well.” 
“T am entirely devoted to the convent.” 3 
“It is understood, you will close the coffin. The sisters will carry it 
. into’the chapel. The office for the dead will be said. Then they will 
return to the cloister. Between eleven o’clock and midnight, you will 
come with your iron bar. All will be done with the greatest secrecy. 
There will be in the chapel only the four mother choristers, Mother — 
Ascension, and you.” : | 
“And the sister who will be at the post.” 
“She will not turn.” 7 
“But she will hear.” _ - oo 
“She will not listen ; moreover, what the cloister knows the world _ 
does not know.” : _ a ee ore 
There was a pause again. The prioress continued: = = 
“You will take off your bell. It is needless that the sister at the 
- post should perceive that you are there.” | we 
“Reverend mother ?” - in? 
“What, Father Fauvent ?” | 
“Has the death-physician made his visit ?” | 2, 
“He is going to make it at four o’clock to-day. The bell has been 
sounded which summons the death-physician. But you do not heat 
any ring then?” - - on eee ee ee 
“I only pay attention to my own.” . 
“That is right, Father Fauvent.” Pt kt oo Mee 
' “Reverend mother, I shall need a lever at least six feet long.” 
_ “Where will you get it?” ar eee oe ee 
“Where there are gratings there are always iron bars. I have my 


_ heap of old iron at the back of the garden.” 
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“About three-quarters of an hour before midnight; do not for. 
ret.” 

“Reverend mother ? 

What 2 

“If you should ever have auy other work Tike this, ny brother js 
very strong, A ‘Lurk.’ 

“You will do it as quickly as possiile,” 

“TL cannot go very fast, bam uirm: it is on that aceount | need 
help, Limp.” 

“To limp is not a erime, and if may daca hlessine, The a 
Henry JL, who fought the Ant Lipwyjne bavege ay moth re-etaahlished 
Benedict VILL, has two surmiuness the Saint aad the Dee" 

“Two sturtouts are VOry {ie wh aTITIRT HAT RAHE rattehiecde we aby who, m 
reality, was a little Iverd of hhearies, 

“Bather Vanvent, new | Uti af, we wll Gates whode heap, Te 
is net too much, Beat the dash alr aw 7 He hyetia ara movedtoehieds, 
The offiee commences atomtdaieht, Toragot al be tuned ae pond 
quarter ofan hour before! 

“Dwilldoevervtling ta provera geab tea die CHL, This ig 
the arrangement. E shall nail type thee edn Mteleverrchwh provisely 
Pwillhe inthe chapel. Pie mites cheated: will be there. Meher 
Ascension Wo be there. Paweenen weathd fae feta Pint dha mnetter | 
T shall have niv lever, We shalbeqeca the wankt, det dua the cultin, 
and close the vat auain, Adter whieh, there wall bei trace af any 
thing. The government will suspect nothing, Reverend muther, is 
this all 80 F 

NG , 

"Whatmore is there, thea?’ 

“There is sta the erupts eadtia” 

This brought then toa stiaeh Piaehelwent yoauberest, The pring. 
pss ponds reel, 

" Sather Panvent, what shoul Iw Chane wath the dian” 

“Te will In: peti thee prenad, 

“Eanpiy 6 

Another stlce, Paneheleventncele with his beft hand that peen 
liar pesture, whieh distitboes an unplersagd ytiestian, 

“Reverend tether, Pail up the eatin ay the lower reoan in the 
chiteli and) nobody oi eome i there eseept aie, atid Pwill cover the 
cuftin with te pull, 

"Yes, bat the bearers, dn parthae i datecthe hearse aed in beating it 
clown) Mates tlie y Pave’, will Sure iy pe rorave that the rds nathan site,” 

MALE the: deol exchined Panetelevent, 

The pariaress le spin toeress herself, antl booked finedly at the 
gardener, Pi stuck in his throat, : 

Ay nate haste to thik of an expedient tu make her furget the 
oalin. | 
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“Reverend mother, I will put some earth into the coffin. That will 
have the effect of a body.” 

“You are right. Earth is the same thing as man. So you will pre- 
pare the empty coffin ?” 

“T will attend to that.” 

The face of the prioress, till then dark and anxious, became again 
serene, She made him the sign of a superior dismissing an iaferiog: 
Fauchelevent moved towar ds the door, As he was going out, the 

rioress gently raised her voice. 

“Father Fauvent, I am satisfied with you; to-morrow after the 
burial, bring your brother to me, and tell him to bring his daughter.” 


IV 


IN WILICIE JEAN VALJEAN TAS QUITE THE APPEARANCE OF HAVING 
READ AUSTIN CASTILLEJO 


Titz strides of the lame are like the glances of the one-eyed ; they do 
not speedily reach their aim. Furthermore, Fauchelevent was per- 
plexed. It took him nearly a quarter of an hour to get back to the 
shanty inthe garden. Cosette was awake. Jean Valjean had seated her 
near the fire. At the moment when Fauchelevent entered, Jean Val- 
jean was showing her the gardener’s basket hanging on the wall and 
saying to her: 

“Listen attentively to me, my little Cosette. We must go away 
from this house, but we shall come back, and we shall be very well 
off here. The good. man here will carry you out on his back inside 
there. You will wait for me at a lady’s. I shall come and find you. 
Above all, if you do not want the Theénardiess to take you back, obey 
and say nothing.” 

Cosette nodded her head with a serious look. 

At the sound of Fauchelevent opening the door, Jean Valjean 
turned, 

WwW ell?” : 

“All is arr anged, and nothing is,”’ said Fauchelevent. eT have per~- 
mission to bring you in; but before bringing you in, it is necessary to 
get you out. T ‘hat j is where the cart is blocked ! For the little girl, it is 
easy enough,’ 

vont wil carry her out?” 

“And she will keep quiet | - 

“T will answer for it.” 

“But you, Father Madeleine ?” 

And, after an anxious silence, Fauchelevent exclaimed : 

“Rut why not go out the way you came in?” 


Jean Valjean, as before, merely answered : “Impossible.” 
‘- 
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Pauchelevent, talking more to himself thn ta Jean Valjean 
vrumbled: 

“There is another thing that torments me. T sail | would put in 
some earth, But | think tliat earth inetde, mistead or a body, will not 
be like it; that will not do, it will shake abent pi wall move. The men 
will feel it. You understanel, Father Man laheiis Jthe POVOCTUTGTE wil] 
final it out.” 

Jean Valjean stared at him, and theucht that he was caving, 

Pauchelevent resumed: 

“Tow the d-——iekens are ver going te get out? Tor all this must 
be done to-morrow. ‘Poemorrow Janmite bring votin. Phe prioress 
expects vou.” 

Then he explained to Jean Valjean tant thes ween reward fora 
service that he, fanechelevert, wis renceriin: te the comumiinity, That 
it was i part af his duties ta-assist iu dennis, thot bye mathe? up the 
coffins, and attended the baa tO fice r oe (he cemeie ry, "Vhat the nun 
who died that morning hat rediionte wbtobe datued in the enftin whieh 
she had used asa al aibinterred ithe vale under the alee of the 
chapel. That this was forbidden tiv the remaiuiuipoats of the police, but 
th: i she was one of those departed ones tu wot : tothitne is vefused, 

That the prieress and the yoru mothers infersded to carry out the 
Will Of the deceased Sa ee ho the worse fer the ooverniment, hag 
he, Panechelevent, would mailup the cattinda the vell, raise the stone 
In the chapel, and let down the beely inte the wank Ard wy at, In re. 
turn for this, the prior ess woubbadaitt dis hr opher drt the tice as 
gardener and his niece as bearder, That his brother was Mi. Made 
leine, and that his niece was Cosette, Phat the pet AP Ese haat tale him 
to bring his brother the next evenitn : after the tories burtal at 
the cemetery, But that he could mot laine AL Afbeleteiae from the 
outside, Tf ML Madeletne were not outuide, That that owas the first 
dithieulty. Ane then that he had amber ientts the empty coffin,” 

“What is the empty eodtig ascent Jean Valpean, 

Fauchelevent respedules! 

“The catlin fron the admintstraghn,” 

1 Whit cotiin 2 and wht gdeatnistrution ©? 

“Acmun dies, The municipality pliysdehun comes and save ¢ there fs 
Acrun dead, The poavernacent ae aendien “Phe test dry it sends a 
fievrse id some hearers to take the eatin re carey it te the ceme. 
tery. The he avers will come and take up the coffins there will be 
nothing § mit. 

“Put somebody in it. 

“A dead body? [have none.” 

oN Mae 

“What then?" 

"*A living body,” 
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“What living body ?” : 
“Me,” said Jean Valjean. eee 
Fauchelevent, who had taken a seat, sprang up as if a cracker ha 

burst under his chair. | 

“You !” 

“Why not?” i 

Jean Valjean had one of those rare smiles which came over him 
like the aurora in a winter sky. | 
/ “You know, Fauchelevent, that you said: Mother Crucifixion js 

dead, and that added: and Father Madeleine is buried. It will be so.” 

“Ah! good, you are laughing, you are not talking seriously.” 
“Very seriously, I must get out!” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Pe told you to find a basket and a cover for me also.” 

CEUX e ie 

“The basket will be of pine, and the cover will be of black cloth.” 
“In the first place, a white cloth. The nuns are buried in white.” 
“Well, a white cloth.” 

“You are not like other men, Father Madeleine.” 

__ Tosee such devices, which are nothing more than the savage and 

foolhardy inventions of the galleys, appear in the midst of the peace-~ 
ful things that surrounded him and mingled with what he called the 

“little jog-jog of the convent,” was to Fauchelevent an astonishment 

comparable to that of a person who should see a seamew fishing in 

the brook in the Rue St. Denis. 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“The question is, how to get out without being seen. This is the 
means. But in the first place tell me, how is it done? where is this _ 
coffin ?” : _ 

“The empty one?” 

“Ves,” . 

“Down in what is called the deadstoom. It is on two trestles and 
under the pall.” | - & 7 a 

“What is the length of the coffin ?” 

“Six feet.” | 

“What is the dead-room ?” | . 

“It is a room on the ground floor, with a grated window towards 
_ the garden, closed on the outside with a shutter, and two doors; one 
leading to the convent, the other to the church.” | a 

“What church ?” : | 

“The church on the street, the church for everybody ?” 

“Fave you the keys of those two doors?” | fe oe 

“No. I have the key of the door that opens into the convent ; the 
porter has the key of the door that opens into the church.” 

“When does the porter open that door ?” 7 
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ees to let in the bearers, who come after the coffins as soon as 
the coffin gues out, the door is closed again,” 

“Who nails up the coffin?" 

“YT do.” 

“Who puts the cloth on it 2" 

a | da.” 

“Are you alone? 

“No other man, except the police physician, cain enter the dead- 
room, That is even written apen the walk” 

“Could you, to-night, when all are asleep da the convent, dde me 
in that room 2" 

“No, But Dean hide you tna little dark closet which enens tte the 
dead-room, where [ keep my binial tects, imal ab whie hh | have the 
nare and the key" 

“At awhat hour will the dearse cons: after the eedtien to-aniesree sy BY 

*Nbout three oelouk dip the oe nit, ae leurial tubes place, nt 
the Vaugirard cemetery, a ttle betore Hiht, Eds teat very nen,” 

“f shall remain hidden in your toad: ehiset a Hoastgdat said all the 
morning, And about eating 2b shudll be lamers.’ 

“Twill bring you something.” 

“Var can come ind madi ine ap in the codiin ap twa o'clock." 

Pauchelevent started bawk, Sah bese bo onep ides Happs, 

“Bat itis impossdbte ! 

“Polnow bte take a hammer ane ss seetie tpt, beter se Paarl 2" 

What seemed tuheardeif te Pauchelevent was, we repect, simple 
to Jean V aljean. Jean Valjean de Haaiee in Were: atrits. Efe whi has 
been a prisoner knows the art ef nitking hirasele stall acording to 
the dimensions of the place for escape, The prisoner is subject to 
flight as the sick man ist: the erists which eure or kill. fdim, An es- 

ape isa cure, What does not one se te wred * Po he nailed 
upand carried out in achest like a Sncdde, te dive. den: line ina hox, 
to find air where there is none, to ceonormise the bresith for cntire 
hours, to know hew to be stifled witheat vitipe-that was eng of the 
gloomy 1 talents of Jean Valjean, 

Mor COver, aenthin in which there iss lisinye being, that eonviet’s 
expedient, 184 se an empercr’s ospistient, If we cn believe the nvmk 


f 


Austin € ‘axtillejo, this was the mesins which Charles VW, desiring af - 


ter fis abdication te sce La Plombes again a last tine, eniployed to 
bring her mto the monistery Of St, Paste sand te tke ler CHUL SATU, 

Paachelevent, recovering a Hetle, exc Iainucel : 

But how will yan mnimige tn breathe? es 

“T shall breathe.” 

“Tn that hos ? Only to think of it suffoeates me.” 

“Yon surely have a gimlet, you can make a fow little holes about 
the mouth here an there, and yout can nail it without BENE the 
upper board tight.” 


iiss ccesseuatronni erie - eat 
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“Good! But if you happen to cough or sneeze >” | 

“He who is escaping never coughs and never sneezes.” 

And Jean Valjean added: 

“Father Fauchelevent, I must decide: either to be taken here, or 
to be willing to go out in the hearse.” 

Everybody has noticed the taste which cats have for stopping and 
loitering in a half-open door. Who has not said to a cat: Why don’t 
you come in? There are men who, with an opportunity half-open 
before them, have a similar tendency to remain undecided between 
two resolutions, at the risk of being crushed by destiny abruptly 
closing the opportunity. The over prudent, cats as they are, and be- 
cause they are cats, sometimes run more danger than the bold. Fau- 
chelevent was of this hesitating nature. However, Jean Valjean’s 
coolness won hina over in spite of himself. He grumbled: 

“Tt is true, there is no other way.” 

Jean Valjean resumed : | 

“The only thing that Iam anxious about, is what will be done at 
the cemetery.” 

“That is just what does not embarrass me,” exclaimed Fauchele- 
vent. “If you are sure of getting yourself out of the coffin, Iam sure 
of getting you out of the grave. The gravedigger is a drunkard and 
a friend of mine. He is Father Mestienne. An old son of the old vine, 
The gravedigger puts the dead in the grave, and I put the gravedig- 
ger inmy pocket. I will tell you what will take place. We shall arrive 
a little before dusk, three-quarters of an hour before the cemetery 
gates are closed. The hearse will go to the grave. I shall follow: that 
is my business. I will have a hammer, a chisel, and some pincers in 
my pocket. ‘The hearse stops, the bearers tie a rope around your cof- 
fin and let you down. The priest says the prayers, makes the sign of 
the cross, sprinkles the holy water, and is off. I remain alone with 
Father Mestieune. He is my friend, I tell you. One of two things: 
either he will be drunk, or he will not be drunk. If he is not drunk, 
I say to him: come and take a drink before the Good Quince is shut. 
Igeth. iaway, I :ddle him; Father Mestienne is not long in get- 
ting fuddled, he i:: lways half way. I lay him under the table, I take 
his card from him to return to the cemetery with, and I come back 
without him, You will have only me to deal with. If he is drunk, I 
say to him: be off, Pll do your work, He goes away, and I pull you 
out of the hole.” 7 


Jean Valjean extended his hand, upon which Fauchelevent threw 


himself with a rustic outburst of touching devotion, 
“It is vettled, Father Fauchelevent, All will go well.” 
“Provided nothing goes amiss,’ thought Fauchelevent. “How 


terrible that would be!” | 


2 
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V 
IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO BE A DRUNKARD TO BE IMMORTAL 


Next day, as the sun was declining, the scattered passers on the 
Boulevard du Maine took off their hats at the passage of an old-fash.- 
ioned hearse, adorned with death’s-heads, cross-bones, and tear- 
drops. In this hearse there was a coffin covered with a white cloth, 
upon which was displayed a large black cross like a great dummy with 
hanging arms. A draped carriage, in which might be seen a priest in 
a.surplice, and a choir-boy ina red calotte, followed. ‘Two bearers in 
grey uniform with black trimmings walked on the right and left of 
the hearse. In the rear came an old man dressed like a labourer, who 
limped. The procession moved towards the Vaugirard cemetery, 

Sticking out of the man’s pocket were the handle of a hammer, 
the blade of a cold chisel, and the double handles of a pair of pincers, 

The Vaugirard cemetery was an exception among the cemeteries 
of Paris. It had its peculiar usages, so far that it had its porte-co- 
chére, and its small door which, in the quarter, old people tenacious 
of old words, called the cavalier door, and the pedestrian door, The 
Bernardine-Benedictines of the Petit Picpus had obtained the right, 
as we have said, to be buried in a corner apart and at night, this 
ground having formerly belonged to their community. The’ grave- 
diggers, having thus to work in the cemetery in the evening in sum- 
mer, and at night in winter, were subject to a peculiar discipline, The 
gates of the cemeteries of Paris closed at that epoch at sunset, and, 
this being a measure of municipal order, the Vaugirard cemetery 
was subject to it like the rest. The cavalier door and the pedestrian 
_. door were two contiguous gratings ; near which was a pavilion built 

_by the architect Perronet, in which the door-keeper of the cemetery 
lived. These gratings therefore inexorably turned upon their hinges 
the instant the sun disappeared behind the dome of the Invalides. If 
any gravedigger, at that moment, was belated in the cemetery his 
only resource for getting out was his gravedigger’s card, given him 
by the administration of funeral ceremonies. A sort of letterbox was 
arranged in the shutter of the gate-keeper’s window. The gravedig- 
ger dropped his card into this hox, the gate-keeper heard it fall, 
pulled the string, and the pedestrian door opened. If the gravedigger 
did not have his card, he gave his name; the gate-keeper, sometimes 
in bed and asleep, got up, went to identify the gravedigger, and 
open the door with the key ; the gravedigger went out, but paid fif- 
teen francs fine. 

This cemetery, with its peculiarities breaking over the rules, dis- 
turbed the symmetry of the administration. It was suppressed shortly 
after 1830. The Mont Parnasse Cemetery, called the Cemetery of 
the East, has succeeded it, and has inherited this famous drinking 
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house let into the Vaugirard cemetery, whicn was surmounted bya 
quince painted on a board, which looked on one side upon the tables . 
of the drinkers, and on the other upon graves, with this inscription: 
The Good Quince. 

The Vaugirard cemetery was what might be called a decayed 
cemetery. It was falling into disuse. Mould was invading it, flowers 
were leaving it. The well-to-do citizens little cared to be buried at 
Vaugirard, it sounded poor. Pére Lachaise is very fine! to be buried 
in Pére Lachaise is like having mahogany furniture. Elegance is 
understood by that. The Vaugirard cemetery was a venerable in- 
closure, laid out like an old French garden. Straight walks, box 
evergreens, hollies, old tombs under old yews, very high grass. 
Night there was terrible. There were some very dismal outlines there. 

The sun had not yet set when the hearse with the white pall and 
the black cross entered the avenue of the Vaugirard cemetery. The 
lame man who followed it was no other than Fauchelevent, 

The burial of Mother Crucifixion in the vault under the altar, the 
departure of Cosette, the introduction of Jean Valjean into the 
dead-room, all had been carried out without obstruction, and nothing 
had gone wrong. 

We will say, by the way, the inhumation of Mother Crucifixion 
under the convent altar is, to us, a perfectly venial thing. It is one of 
those faults which resemble a duty, The nuns had accomplished it, 
not only without discomposure, but with an approving conscience, 
In the cloister, what is called the “government” is only an interfer.. 
ence with authority, an interference which is always questionable. 
First the rules ; as to the code, we will see. Men, make as many laws 
as you please, but keep them for yourselves. The tribute to Czesar 
is never more than the remnant of the tribute to God. A prince is 
nothing in presence of a principle. 

Fauchelevent limped behind the hearse, very well satisfied. His 
two twin plots, one with the nuns, the other with M. Madeleine, one 
for the convent, the other against it, had succeeded equally well. 
Jean Valjean’s calmness had that powerful tranquillity which is con- 
tagious. Fauchelevent had now no doubt of success. What remained 
to be done was nothing. Within two years he had fuddled the grave- 
digger ten times, good Father Mestienne, a rubicund old fellow. 
Father Méstienne was play for him. He did what he liked with him. 
He got him drunk at will and at his fancy. Mestienne saw through 
Fauchelevent’s eyes. Fauchelevent’s security was complete. 

At the moment the convoy entered the avenue leading to the cem- 
etery, Fauchelevent, happy, looked at the hearse and rubbed his big 
hands together, saying in an undertone: 

“Tlere’s a farce!” 

Suddenly the hearse stopped ; they were at the gate. It was neces» 
sary to exhibit the burial permit. The undertaker whispered with, 
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the porter of the cemetery. During this colloguy, which always 
causes a delay of a minute or two, somebody, an unknown man, came 
and placed himself behind the hearse at Fauchelevent's side. He was 
a working-man, who wore a vest with large pockets, and had a pick 
under his arm. 

- Fauchelevent looked at this unknown man, 

‘Who are you?” he asked, 

The man answered : 

“The gravedigger.” 

Should a man survive a cannon-shot through his breast, he would 
present the appearance that Fauchelevent did, 

“The gravedigger ?” 

“Vas”? 

pa dle Gus 

“Me.” 

“The gravedigger is Father Mestienne.” 

“Tle was.” 

“Tlow ! he was?” 

“THe is dead.” 

Fauchelevent was ready for anything but this, that a gravedigger 
could die. It is, however, true; gravedigvers themselves die. By dint 
of digging graves for others, they open their own, 

Fauchelevent remained speechless. He had hardly the strength 
to stammer out: ; 

“But it's not possible!” 

“Tt is so.” 

“But,” repeated he, feebly, “the gravedigger is Father M estienne,” 

“After Napoleon, Louis XVIII. After Mestienne, Gribier. Pease 
ant, my name is Gribier.” | 

Fauchelevent grew pale; he stared at Gribier, 

Ee was a long, thin, livid man, perf vctly funereal, Tle had the ap- 
pearance of a broken-down ductor turned pravediggrer, 

Fauchelevent burst out laughing. 

“Ah! what droll things happen! Father Mestienne js dead. Little 
Father Mestienne is dead, but hurrah for litle Father Lenoir! You 
know what little Father Lenoir is? It is the mug of red fora six spot. 
It is the mug of Suréne, zounds! real Paris Suréne. So he is dead, 
old Mestienne! Tam sorry for it: he was a jolly fellaw, Bit you too, 
you are a jolly fellow, Isn't that so, compat? we will jo and take a 
drink together, right away.” 

The man answered: “I have studied, | have graduated. T never 
drint.”’ pF 

The hearse had started, and was rolling along the main avenue of 
the cemetery, | | 

Fauchelevent had slackened his pace, He limped still more from 
anxiety than from infirmity, qe Bay 
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The gravedigger walked before him. 3 | 

Fauchelevent again scrutinised the unexpected Gribier. 

He was one of those men who, though young, have an old appear- 
ance, and who, though thin, are very strong. | : 

“Comrade! ” cried F auchelevent. 

The man turned. 

“T am the gr avedigg er of the convent.” 

“My colleague,” said the man. 

Fauchelevent, illiterate, but very keen, understood that he had to 
do witha very f ormidable species, a good talker. 

He mumbled out: 

“Ts itso, Father Mestienne is dead?” 

The man answered: 

“Perfectly. The good God consulted his list of bills payable. It. 
was Father Mestienne’s turn, Father Mestienne is dead.” 

Fauchelevent repeated mechanically. 

“The good God.” 

“The good God,” said the mari authoritatively. “What the philoso- 
phers call the Eternal Father : ; the Jacobins, the Supreme Being.” 

“Are we not going to make each other’s acquaintance?” stammered 
Fauchelevent. | 

“Tt is made, You area peasant, I am a Parisian.” 

“We are not acquainted as long as we have not drunk iogetier, 
He who empties his glass empties his heart. Come and.drink with 

me. You can’t refuse.” 

“Business first.” 

Fauchelevent said to himself: ; am lost. 

They were now only a few rods from the path that led to the — 
nuns’ corner. ‘2 

The gravedigger continued: 

“Peasant, I have seven youngsters that re must feed. As they must 
eat, I must not drink.” | 

And he added with the satisfaction of a serious being who i is mak- | 
ing a sententious phrase: . | : 

“Their hunger is the enemy of my thirst.” 

The hearse turned a huge cypress, left the main path, took a little 
one, entered upon the grounds, and was lost in a thicket. This indi. 
cated the immediate proximity of the grave. Fauchelevent slackened 
his pace, but could not slacken that of the hearse. Luckily the mel- 
low soil, wet by the winter rains, stuck to the eee and made the 
track heavy. . 3 | 

He approached the gravedigger. | 

“They have such a good little Argenteuil wine,’ suggested oe 
chelevent. 

“Villager,” cohtinued the man, “I ought not to bea gravedigger, 
My father was a at the Prytanée, He intended me for gece dake 
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But he was unfortunate. He met with losses at the Bourse, T was ob. 
liged to renounce the condition of an author. flowever, [am still g 
public scribe.” 

“But then you are not the gravedigger ?” replicd Fauchelevent, 
catching at a straw, feeble as it was. 

“One does not prevent the other. I cunlate.” 

Fauchelevent did not understand this last word, 

“Let us go and drink,” said he. 

Here an observation is necessary. Iauchelevent, whatever was 
his anguish, proposed to drink, but did not explain himself on one 
point; who should pay? Ordinarily lauchelevent: proposed, and 
Father Mestienne paid. A proposal to drink resulted evidently from 
the new situation produced by the fact of the new vravedigger, and 
this proposal he must make; but the old gardener left, not uninten- 
tionally, the proverbial quarter of an hour of Rabelais in the shade: 
As for him, Fauchelevent, however excited he was, he did not care 
about paying. 

The gravedigger went on, with a smile of superiority : 

“We must live. I accepted the succession of Father Mestienne. 
When one has almost finished his classes, he is a philosopher. To 
the labour of my hand, IT have added the labour of ny arm, T have 
my little writer’s shop at the Market inthe Rue de Sevre, You know? 
the market of the Parapluies. All the cooks of the Croix Rouge come 
tome; I patch up their declarations to their true loves. In the morn- 
ing I write love letters; in the evening | dig graves. Suel is life, 
countryman,” 

The hearse advanced ; Fauchelevent, full of anxiety, looked about 
‘him on all sides. Great drops of sweat were falling from his fore- 
head, 

“However,” continued the gravedigger, “one cannot serve two 
mistresses ; ] must choose between the pen and the pick. ‘Phe pick 
hurts my hand,” 

The hearse stopped. 

The choir-boy got out of the mourning carriage, then the priest, 

One of the forward wheels of the hearse mounted on a little heap 
of earth, beyond which was seen an open grave, 

“Here is a farce!” repeated Fauchelevent in consternation, 


VI 
IN THE NARROW HOUSE 
Who was in the coffin? We know, Jean Valjean. 
jean Val Jean had arranged it so that he could live in it, and could 
breathe a very little. , ' 
It is a strange thing to what extent an easy conscience paves calm 
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~ ness in other respects, The entire combination pre-arranged by Jean 
Valjean had been executed, and executed well, since the night bef ore. 
He counted, as did Fauchelevent, upon Father Mestienne. He had 
no doubt of the result. Never was a situation more critical, never 
calmness more complete. | 

The four boards of the coffin exhaled a kind of terrible peace. It 
seemed as if something of the repose of the dead had entered into the 
tranquillity of Jean Valjean. 

From within that coffin he had been able to follow, and he had 
followed, all the phases of the fearful drama-which he was playing 
with Death. 

Soon after Fauchelevent had finished -nailing down the upper 
board, Jean Valjean had felt himself carried out, then wheeled along. 
By the diminished jolting, he had felt that he was passing from the 
pavement to the hard ground; that is to say, that he was leaving the 
streets and entering upon the boulevards. By a dull sound, he had 
divined that they were crossing the bridge of Austerlitz. At the first 
stop he had comprehended that they were entering the cemetery ; at 
the second stop he had said: here is the grave. 

He felt that hands hastily seized the coffin, then a harsh scraping 
upon the boards ; he concluded that that was a rope which they were 
tying around the coffin to let it down into the excavation. 

Then he felt a kind of dizziness. , 

Probably the bearer and the gravedigger had tipped the coffin and 
let the head down before the feet. He returned fully to himself on 
feeling that he was horizontal and motionless. He had touched the 
bottom. 

He felt a certain chill. 

A voice arose above him, icy and solemn. He heard pass away, 
some Latin words which he did not understand, pronounced so slow- 
ly that he could catch them one after another: 

“Qui dormaiunt in terre pulvere, evigilabunt,; alti in vitam eter- 
inain, et alit in opprobrium, ut videant semper.” 

A child’s voice said: 

“De profundis.” 

The deep voice recommenced : 

“Requiem eternam dona ci, Domine.” 

The child’s voice responded: 

“Et lux perpetua luceat et” | 

He heard upon the board which covered him something like the 
gentle patter of a few drops of rain. It was probably the holy water. 

He thought: “This will soon be finished. A little more patience. 
The priest is going away. Fauchelevent will take Mestienne away to 
drink. They will leave me. Then Fauchelevent will come back alone, 
and I shall get out. That will take a good hour.” 

The deep voice resumed. 
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“Requiescat im pace.” 

And the child’s voice said: 

“Amen.” 
Jean Valjean, intently listening, perceived something like reced. 
ing steps. 

“Now there they go,” thought he. “T am alone.” 

All at once he heard a sound above his head which seemed to him 
jike a clap of thunder. 

It was a spadeful of earth falling upon the coffin. 

A second spadeful of earth fell. 

One of the holes by which he breathed was stopped up. 

A third spadeful of earth fell. 

Then a fourth. 

There are things stronger than the strongest man. Jean Valjean 
lost consciousness. 


* 


i 


VII 


IN WILICEL WILL BE FOUND TIIE ORIGIN OF TILE SAYING! DON’T LOSE 
YOUR CARD 


Ler us see what occurred over the coffin in which Jean Valjean lay. 

When the hearse had departed and the priest and the choir-boy 
had got into the carriage, and were gone, lauchelevent, who had: 
never taken his eyes off the gravedigger, saw him stoop, and grasp 
his spade, which was standing upright in the heap of earth, 

Hereupon, Fauchelevent formed a supreme resolve, 

Placing himself between the grave and the gravedigger, and 
folding his arms, he said: | 

“Tl pay for it !” 

The gravedigger eyed him with amazement, and replied: 

“What, peasant ?”’ 

Fauchelevent repeated: 

“T'll pay for it!” 

“Tor what’. 

“For the wine.” 

“What wine?” — 

“The Argenteuil.” 

“Where’s the Argenteuil ?” 

“At the Good Quince.” 

“Go to the devil!” said the gravedigger. 

And he threw a spadeful of earth upon the coffin, 

The coffin gave back a hollow sound. Fauchelevent felt himself 
stagger, and nearly fell into the grave. In a voice in which the strang- 
ling sound of the death-rattle began to be heard he cried: 

Come, comrade, hefore the Good, Quince closes |” 
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The gravedigger took up another spadeful of earth. F auchelevent 
continued : : 

“Dl pay,” and he seized the gravedigger by the arm. 

“Hark ye, comrade,” he said, “I am the gravedigger of the con- 
vent, and have come to help you. It’s a job we can do at night. Let 
us take a drink first.” 

And as he spoke, even while clinging desperately to this urgent 
effort, he asked himself, with some misgiving: “And even should 
he drink—will he get tipsy ?” 

“Good rustic,” said the gravedigger, “if you insist, I consent. 
We'll have a drink, but after my work, never before it.” 

And he tossed his spade again. Fauchelevent held him, 

“It is Argentcuil at six sous the pint !”’ 

“Ah, bah!” said the gravedigger, “you're a bore. Ding-dong, 
ding-dong, the same thing over and over again; that’s all you can 
say. Be off, about your business.” 

And he threw in the second spadeful, 

Fauchelevent had reached that point where a man knows no longer 
what he 1s saying. : 

“Oh ! come on, and take a glass, since I’m the one to pay,” he again 
repeated. 

“When we've put the child to bed,” said the gravedigger. 

He tossed in the third spadeful : then, plunging his spade into the 
earth, he added: : 

“You see, now, it’s going to be cold to-night, and the dead one 
would cry out after us, if we were to plant her there without good 
covering.” 

At this moment, in the act of filling his spade, the gravedigger 
stooped low, and the pocket of his vest gaped open. 

The bewildered eye of Fauchelevent rested mechanically on this 
pocket, and remained fixed. 

The sun was not yet hidden behind the horizon, and there was still 
light enough to distinguish something white in the gaping pocket. 

All the lightning which the eye of a Picardy peasant can contain 
flashed into the pupils of Fauchelevent. A new idea had struck him. 

Without the gravedigger, who was occupied with his spadeful of 
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earth, perceiving him, he slipped his hand from behind into the 
pocket, and took front him the white object it contained. 

The gravedigger flung into the grave the fourth spadeful. 

Just as he was turning to take the fifth, Fauchelevent, looking at 
him with imperturbable calmness, asked : 

“By the way, my new friend, have you your card?” 

The gravedigger stopped, 

“What card 2” 

“The sun is setting.’ 

“Well, let him put on his night-cap.” 
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“The cemetery-gate will be closed.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Have you your card?” 

“Oh! my card!” said the gravedigger, and he felt in his pocket, 

Having rummaged one pocket, he tried another. Irom these, he 
proceeded to try his watch-fobs, exploring the first, and turning the 
second inside out. 

“No!” said he, “no! I haven’t got my card. 1 must have forgotten 
it.” 
“Fifteen francs fine!” said Fauchelevent, 

The gravedigger turned green. Green is the paleness of people 
naturally livid. 

“Oh, good-gracious God, what a fool Lam!" he exclaimed, “Tif. 
teen francs fine!” 

“Three hundred-sou pieces,” said Frauchelevent, 

The gravedigger dropped his spade, 

Fauchelevent’s turn had come. 

“Come! come, recruit,” said lauchelevent, “never despair: 
there’s nothing to kill oneself about, and feed the worms, Fifteen 
francs are fifteen francs, and besides, you may not have them to pay, 
Taman old hand, and you a new one, | know all the tricks and traps 
and turns and twists of the business, PT pive you a friend’s advice. 
One thing is clear—the sun is setting—<-and the graveyard will be 
closed in five minutes.” 

“That's true,” replied the gravedigger, 

“Five minutes is not time enough for vou to fill the grave—it’s 
as deep as the very devil—and get ont of this hefore the gate is shut.” 

“You're right.” 

“In that case, there is fifteen franes fine,” 

“Fifteen frances !” 

“But you have time. ... Where do you live?" 

“Just by the barriére, Fifteen minutes’ walk, Number 87 Rue de 
Vaugirard,” 

— “You have time, if you will hang your toggery about your neck, to 
get out at once,” 
—“That’s true.” 

“Once outside of the gate, you seamper heme, get your card, come 
back, and the gatekeeper will let you in again. Paving: your card, 
there’s nothing to pay, Then you can bury your dead man, EI stay 
here, and watch him while you're gone, to see that he doesn’t ran 
away.” | 

“T owe you my life, peasant !" 

“Be off, then, quick ! said Fanchelevent, 

The gravedigver, overcome with gratitude, shank his hands, and 
started ata run, | : 

When the gravedigger had disappeared through the bushes, 
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Fauchelevent listened until his footsteps died away, and then, bend: 
ing over the grave, called out in a low voice: “3 
. “Father Madeleine!” | 

No answer. | 

Fauchelevent shuddered. He dropped rather than clambered 
down into the grave, threw himself upon the head of the coffin, and 
cried out: 

“Are you there?” 

Silence in the coffin. 

Fauchelevent, no longer able to breathe for the shiver that was on 
him, took his cold chisel and hammer, and wrenched ‘off the top 
board. The face of of Jean Valjean could be seen in the twilight, his 
eyes closed and his cheeks colourless. 

Fauchelevent’s hair stood erect with alarm; he rose to his feet, 
and then tottered with his. back against the side of the grave, ready 
to sink down upon the coffin. He looked upon Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean lay there pallid and motionless. . 

Fauchelevent murmured in a voice low as a whisper : 

“Ee is dead !” | 

Then straightening himself, and crossing his arms so violently 
that his clenched fists sounded against his shoulders, he exclaimed: 

“This is the way I have saved him !” | 

Then the paor old man began to sob, talking aloud to himself the 
while, for it is a mistake to think that talking to one’s self is not 
natural. Powerful emotions often speak aloud, 

“It’s Father Mestienne’s fault. What did he die for, the fool? 

What was the use of going off in that way, just when no one ex- 
pected it? It was he who killed poor M. Madeleine. Father Made- 
leine! He is in the coffin. He’s settled. There’s an end of it. Now, 
what’s the sense of such things ? Good God! he’s dead! Yes, and his 
little girl—what am I to do with her? What will the fruit-woman 
say? That such a man could die in that way. Good Heaven, is it pos- 
sible! When I think that he put himself under my cart! ... Father 
Madeleine! Father Madeleine! Mercy, he’s suffocated, I said so— 
but, he wouldn’t believe me. Now, here’s a pretty piece of business * 
 He’s dead—one of the very best men God ever made; aye, the best, 

the very best! And his little girl! I’m not going back there again. I’m 
going to stay here. To have done such a thing as this! It’s well worth ~ 
while to be two old greybeards, in order to be two ald fools. But, to - 
begin with, how did he manage to get into the convent—that’s where 
it started. Such things shouldn’t be done. Father Madeleine! Father - 
Madeleine! Father Madeleine! Madeleine! Monsieur Madeleine! 
Monsieur Mayor ! He doesn’t hear me. Get yourself out of this now, 
if you please.” onl i, % 

_ And he tore his hair. 
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- Ata distance, through the trees, a harsh grating sound was heard, 
It was the gate of the cemetery closing. _ " 
- Fauchelevent again bent over Jean Valjean, but suddenly started 
back with all the recoil that was possible in a grave. Jean Valjean’s 
eyes were open, and gazing at him. 

To behold death is terrifying, and to see a sudden restoration is 
nearly as much so, Fauchelevent became cold and white as a stone, 
haggard and utterly disconcerted by all these powerful eniotions, and 
not knowing whether he had the dead or the living to deal with, 
stared at Jean Valjean, who in turn stared at him. 

“I was falling asleep,” said Jean Valjean, 

And he rose to a sitting posture. 

Fauchelevent dropped on his knees. 

“Oh, blessed Virgin! How you frightened me!" 

Then, springing again to his feet, he cried: 

“Thank you, Father Madeleine!” 

Jean Valjean had merely swooned. The open air had revived him, 

Joy is the reflex of terror. Mauchelevent had nearly as much dif- 
ficulty as Jean Valjean in coming to himsell, 

“Then you’re not dead! Oh, what good sense you have! T called 
you so loudly that you got over it, When | saw vou with your eyes 
shut, I said, ‘Well, there now! he’s suffocated! | should have gone 
raving mad—mad enough for a strait-jacket. They'd have put me in 
the Bicétre. What would you have had me do, i you had been dead? 
And your little girl! the fruit-woman would have understood noth- 
ing about it! A child plumped into her lap, and its grandfather dead! 
What a story to tell! By all the saints in heaven, what a story! Ah! 
but you’re alive—that’s the best of it.” 

“Tam cold,” said Jean Valjean. 

These words recalled Fauchelevent completely to the real state of 
affairs, which were urgent, These two men, even when restored, felt, 
without knowing it, a peculiar agitation and oa strange inward . 
trouble, which was but the sinister bewilderment of the place. 

“Let us get away from here at once,” said Fauchelevent, 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew from it a flask with 
which he was provided. 

“Buta drop of this first !” said he, 

The flask completed what the open air had begun. Jean Valjean 
took a swallow of brandy, and felt thoroughly restored, 

He got out of the coffin, and assisted fauchelevent to nail down the 
lid again, Three minutes afterwards, they were out of the grave. 

After this, Fauchelevent was calm enowzh, He took his time. The 
cemetery was closed. There was no fear of the return of Gribier the 
gravedigger. ‘That recruit was at home, hunting up his “card,” and 
rather unlikely to find it, as it was in Fauchelevent's pocket. Without 
his card, he could not get back into the cemetery. 
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, Fauchelevent took the spade and Jean Valjean the pick, and to- 
~ gether they buried the empty coffin. : : , 
When the grave was filled, Fauchelevent said to Jean Valjean: 
“Come, let us go; I'll keep the spade, and you take the pick.” 
-Night was coming on rapidly. | 7 
Jean Valjean found it hard to move and walk. In the coffin he had 
_ stiffened considerably, somewhat in reality like a corpse. The anchy- 
losis of death had seized him in that narrow wooden box. He had, in 
» gome sort, to thaw himself out of the sepulchre. 
“You are benumbed,” said Fauchelevent: “and what a pity that 
I’m bandy-legged, or we’d run a bit.” 

“No matter!” replied Jean Valjean, “a few steps will put my legs 
into walking order.” . 

They went out by the avenues the hearse had followed. When they 
reached the closed gate and the porter’s lodge, Fauchelevent, who 
_ had the gravedigger’s card in his hand, dropped it into the box, the 
porter drew the cord, the gate opened, and they went through. | 
“How well everything goes!” said Fauchelevent; “what a good 
plan that was of yours, Father Madeleine !” | 

They passed the Barri¢re Vaugirard in the easiest way in the 
world. In the neighbourhood of a graveyard, a pick and spade are ° 
two passports. | 

The Rue de Vaugirard was deserted. . | 

“Father Madeleine,” said Fauchelevent, as he went along, looking 
ei at the houses, “you have better eyes than mine—which is number 
8 ?”? ’ . 

“Here it is, now,’ said Jean Valjean. | 

“There’s no one in the street,” resumed Fauchelevent. “Give me. 
the pick, and wait for mea couple of minutes.” : 

Fauchelevent went in at number 87, ascended to the topmost flight, 
guided by the instinct which always leads the poor to the garret, and 
knocked, in the dark, at the door of a little attic room. A voice called + 

“Come in!” 3 = | a 

It was Gribier’s voice. | 7 

Fauchelevent pushed apen the door. The lodging of the grave- 
digger was, like all these shelters of the needy, an unfurnished but 
much littered loft. A packing-case of some kind—a coffin, perhaps— - 
supplied the place of a bureau, a straw pallet the place of a bed, a . 
butter-pot the place of water-cooler, and the floor served alike for 
chairs and table. In one corner, on a ragged old scrap of carpet, was - 
a haggard woman, and a number of children were huddled together. 
The whole of this wretched interior bore the traces of recent over- 
turn. One would have said that there had been an earthquake served 
up there “for one.” The coverlets were displaced, the ragged gar- © 
ments scattered about, the pitcher broken, the mother had been weep-.. 
ing, and the children probably beaten ; all traces of a headlong and 
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violent search. It was plain that the gravecligyer had been looking, 
wildly, for his card, and had made everything in the attic, from his 
pitcher to his wife, responsible for the loss. Ile had a desperate ap- 
pearance, 

But Fauchelevent was in too great a hurry for the end of his ad. 
" venture, to notice this gloomy side of his triumph. 

As he come in, he said: 

“T’ve brought your spade and pick.” 

Gribier looked at him with stupefaction. 

“What, it is you, peasant ?”’ 

“And, to-morrow morning, you will find your card with the gate- 
keeper of the cemetery.” 

And he set down the piek and the spade on the floor, 

“What does all this mean?” asked Gribier, 

“Why, it means that you let your card drop ont of your pocket; 
that I found it on the ground when you had gone; that J buried the 
corpse; that I filled in the grave; that [ finished your job; that the 
porter will give you your card, and that you will not have to pay the 
fifteen francs. That's what it means, reeruit !" 

“Thanks, villager!” exclaimed Giilier, in amazement, “The next 
time I will treat.” 


VT 
SUCCESSFUL ENAMINATION 


An hour later, in the depth of might, two men anda child stood in 
front of No, 62, Petite Rue Piepus. The elder of the men lifted the 
knocker and rapped, | 

Tt was Fauchelevent, Joan Valjean, and Cosette, 

The two men had gone to look for Cosette at the shop of the 
fruiteress of the Rue de Chemin Vert, where Panchelovent had left 
her on the preceding evening. Cosette hid pase the twenty-four 
hours wondering what it all meant and trembling in silence. She 
trembled so much that she had not wept, ner had she tasted food nor 
slept. The worthy fruit-woman had asked her a thousand questions 
without obtaining any other answer than a sacl lock that never varied, - 
Cosette did not let a word of all she had heared and seen, in the last 
two days, escape her. She divined that a crisis had come, She felt, in 
her very heart, that she must be “good.” Whe has not experienced 
the supreme effect of these two words pronounced in a certain tone 
in thegar of some little frightened creature, “Don’t spunk £"” Fear is 
mute, Besides, no one ever keeps a seeret so well asa child. 

But when, after those mournful four-and-twenty hours, she 
again saw Jean Valjean, she uttered such a ery of joy that any 
thoughtful person hearing her would have divined in it an escape 
from some yawning gulf, : | 
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Fauchelevent belonged to the convent and knew all the pass. . 
words. Every door opened before hirn. 

- Thus was that doubly fearful problem solved of getting out and 
getting in again. 

The porter, who had his instructions, opened the little side door 
which served to communicate between the court and the garden, and 
which, twenty years ago, could still be seen from the street, in the 
wall at the extremity of the court, facing the porte-cochére. The 
porter admitted all three by this door, and from that point they went 
to this private inner parlour, where Tfauchelevent had, on the pre- 
vious evening, received the orders of the prioress, 

The prioress, rosary in hand, was awaiting them. A mother, with 
her veil down, stood near her. A modest taper lighted, or one might 
almost say, pretended to light up the parlour. 

The prioress scrutinised Jean Valjean, Nothing scans so care- 
fully as a downcast eye. 

Then she proceeded to question: 

“You are the brother ?” 

“Yes, reverend mother,” replied Fauchelevent, 

“What is your name?” | 

Fauchelevent replied : 

“Ultimus Fauchelevent !” 

He had, in reality, had a brother named Ultimus, who was dead, 

“From what part of the country are you?” 

Fauchelevent answered : 

“From Picquigny, near Amiens.” 

“What is your age?” 

Fauchelevent answered : 

“Tifty.” 

“What is your business ?” 

Fauchelevent answered: ° 

“Gardener,” 

“Are you a true Christian ?” 

Fauchelevent answered : 

“All of our family are such.” 

“Ts this-your little girl ?” 

Fauchelevent answered : 

“Ves, reverend mother.” 

“You are her father?” 

Fauchelevent answered : 

“Her grandfather.” 9 

The mother said to the prioress in an undertone: 

“He answers well,” '* s 

Jean Valjean had not spokena word, ee 

The prioress looked at Cosette attentively, and then said, aside to. 
the mother— _ , 2 Ae oe. 
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“She will be homely.” 

The two mothers talked together very low for a few minutes ing 
corner of the parlour, and then the prioress turned and said— 

“Pather Fauvent, you will have another knee-cap and bell. We 
need two, now.” : ee, 

So, next morning, two little bells were heard tinkling in the garden, 
and the nuns could not keep from lifting a corner of their veils. They 
saw two men digging side by side, in the lower part of the garden 
under the trees—Fauvent and another. Immense event! The silence 
was broken, so far as to say— 

“Tt’s an assistant-gardener |” 

The mothers added: 

“He is Father Fauvent’s brother.” | 

In fact, Jean Valjean was regularly installed ; he had the leather 
knee-cap and the bell; henceforth he had his commission, Mis name 
was Ultimus Fauchelevent. 

The strongest recommendation for Cosette’s admission had been 
the remark of the prioress: She will be homely. 

' The prioress having uttered this prediction, immediately took 
Cosette into her friendship and gave her a place in the school build- 
ing as a charity pupil. 

* There is nothing not entirely logical in this. 

— Itis all in vain to have no mirrors in convents; women ate con- 
. scious of their own appearance ; young girls who know that they are 
pretty do not readily become nuns ; the inclination to the calling be- 
ing in inverse proportion to good looks, more is expected from the 
homely than from the handsome ones. Hence a marked preference 
for the homely. : 

This whole affair elevated good old Fauchelevent greatly ; he had 
achieved a triple success ;—in the eyes of Jean Valjean whom he had 
rescued and sheltered ; with the gravedigger, Gribier, who said he 
had saved him from a fine ; and, at the convent, which, thanks to him, 
in retaining the coffin of Mother Crucifixion under the altar, eluded 
Cesar and satisfied God. There was a coffin with a body in st at the 
Petit Picpus, and a coffin without a body in the Vaugirard cemetery. 
Public order was greatly disturbed thereby, undoubtedly, but nobody 
perceived it. As for the convent, its gratitude to Fauchelevent was 
deep. Fauchelevent became the best of servants and the most precious 
of gardeners. | . 

At the next visit of the archbishop the prioress related the affair to 
_ his grace, half by way of a confession and half as a boast. 

_ The archbishop, on returning from the convent, spoke of it with 
commendation and very quietly to M. de Latil, the confessor of 
Monsieur, and, subsequently, Archbishop of Rheims and a cardinal. 
This praise and admiration for Fauchelevent travelled far, for it. 
‘went to Rome. We have seen a note addressed by the then reigning 
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pope, Leo XII., to one of his relatives, Monsignore of the Papal | 
Embassy at Paris, who bore the same name as his own, Della Genga, 
It contained these lines : “It seems that there is in a convent in Paris, 
an excellent gardener who is a holy man, named Fauvent.” Not a 
whisper of all this fame reached Fauchelevent in his shanty; he con- 
tinued to weed and graft and cover his melon-beds without being, ix 
the least, aware of his excellence and holiness. He had no more sus 
picion of his splendid reputation than any Durham or Surrey ox 
whose picture is published in the London Illustrated N ews with this 
inscription : “The ov which won the premium at the catile show.” 


IX 
THE CLOSE 


CosETTE, at the convent, still kept silent. She very naturally thought 
herself Jean Valjean’s daughter. Moreover, knowing nothing, there 
was nothing she could tell, and then, in any case, she would not have 
told anything. As we have remarked, nothing habituates children to 
silence like misfortune, Cosette had suffered so much that she was 
afraid of everything, even to speak, even to breathe. A single word 
had so often brought down an avalanche on her head! She had- 
hardly begun to feel re-assured since she had been with Jean Valjean. 
She soon became accustomed to the convent. Still, she longed for 
Catharine, but dared not say so. One day, however, she said to Jean 
Val jean, “If I had known it, father, I would have brought her with 
me.’ 

Cosette, in becoming a pupil at the convent, had to assume the 
dress of the school girls. Jean Valjean succeeded in having the gar- 
ments which she laid aside given to him. It was the same mourning 
suit he had carried for her to put on when she left the Thénardiers. 
It was not much worn, Jean Valjean rolled up these garments, as 
well as the woollen stockings and shoes, with much camphor and 
other aromatic substances of which there is such an abundance in 
convents, and packed them in a small valise which he managed to 
procure. Fle put this valise in a chair near his bed, and always kept 
the key of it in his pocket. ee 

“Father,” Cosette one day asked him, “what is that box there that 
smells so good ?” | oe are 

Father Fauchelevent, besides the “glory” we have just described, 
and of which he was unconscious, was recompensed for his good 
deed ; in the first place it made him happy, and then he had less work 
to do, as it was divided, Finally, as he was very fond of tobacco, he 
- found the presence of M. Madeteine advantageous in another point 
of view ; he took three times as much tobacco’ as before, and that too 
in a manner infinitely more voluptuous, ainée M,: Madeleine paid for 
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tt. The nuns did not adopt the mime of Claes; they called Jean 
Valjean the other [faweent, 

Tf those holy women had possessed anht of the discrimination of 
Javert, they might have remarked, in course af tinge, that when there 
was any little errand to rum outside for en acenial Of the sarden, it 
was always the elder Fauchelevent, old, infirm, and lire as he was, 
who went, and never the other ; bat, whether it be that eves contin: 
ually fixed upon God cannot play the spy. or whether they were too 
constantly employed in watching one anuther, they noticed nothing, 

However, Jean Valjean was well satiefied te keep eitet and still, 
Javert watched the quarter for a gem Loner rnonthy, 

The convent was to Jean Valjean like an blind surrennded by 
wide waters. These four walls were, henceforth, the world to him, 
Within them he could see enough of the sky tobe eilni, and enough 
of Cosette to be happy. 

A very pleasant life began again for tim. 

He lived with Fauchelevent inthe oat-laubdine at the toot af the 
garden, This petty structure, Tan aforabldeh, whack was still stand- 
ing in 1845, consisted, as we lave already stated, of three rooms, all 
of which were bare to the very will. Uhe patmeapal ome had been 
forcibly pressed upon AL. Madeleine tv Panechelevent, for jean 
Valjean had resisted in vain, The wall at this reatn, bestdes the two 
nails used for hangin up the knee-berher and the hee, was decos 
rated with a royalist sPorhnen uit peepee Peele TA? pasted above 
the fireplace, of which the falluwie: ts a counterpart: 
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This Vendean assignat had been tacked to the wall by the preced- 
ing gardener, a former member of the Chonan party, who had died 
at the convent, and whom Fauchelevent had sucveeded, 

y ean Valjean worked every day in the garden, and was very tse- 
ful thers, He had formerly been a pruner, and now found it quite in 
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his way to be a gardener. It may be remembered that he knew all 
kinds of receipts and secrets of field-work. These he turned to ac- 
count. Nearly all the orchard trees were wild stock; he grafted them 
and made them bear excellent fruit. : 

Cosette was allowed to come every day, and pass an hour with him. 

As the sisters were melancholy, and he was kind, the child compared 
him with them, and worshipped him. Every day, at the hour ap-. 
pointed, she would hurry to the little building. When she entered the 
old place, she filled it with Paradise, Jean Valjean basked in her 
presence and felt his own happiness increase by reason of the happi- 
ness he conferred on Cosette, The delight we inspire in others has 
this enchanting peculiarity that, far from being diminished like every | 
other reflection, it returns to us more radiant than ever. At the hours 
of recreation, Jean Valjean from a distance watched her playing and 
romping, and he could distinguish her laughter from the laughter of 
the rest. 

For, now, Cosette laughed. 

Even Cosette’s countenance had, in a measure, changed. The 
gloomy cast had disappeared, Laughter is sunshine ; it chases winter 

from the human face. ; 

When the recreation was over and Cosette went in, Jean Valjea 
watched the windows of her schoolroom, and, at night, would rise 
bn his bed to take a look at the windows of the room in which she 
slept. 


God has his own ways. The convent contributed, like Cosette, to. 


confirm and complete, in Jean Valjean, the work of the bishop. It 
cannot be denied that one of virtue’s phases ends in pride. Therein 
is a bridge built by the Evil One, Jean Valjean was, perhaps, with- 
out knowing it, near that very phase of virtue, and that very bridge, 
when Providence flung him into the convent of the Petit Picpus. So 
long as he compared himself only with the bishop, he found himself 
unworthy and remained humble ; but, for some time past, he had been 
comparing himself with the rest of men, and pride was springing up 
in se Who knows ? He might have finished by going gradually back 
to hate. 3 

The convent stopped him on this descent. ; 

It was the second place of captivity he had seen. In his youth, in _ 
what had been for him the commencement of life, and, later, quite 
recently too, he had seen another, a frightful place, a terrible place, 
the severities of which had always seemed to him to be the iniquity - 
of public justice and the crime of the law. Now, after having seen the 
galleys, he saw the cloister, and reflecting that he had been an inmate 
of the galleys, and that he now was, so to speak, a spectator of the 
cloister, he anxiously compared them in his meditations with anxiety. 

Sometimes he would lean upon his spade and descend slowly along 
theendlessroundsofreverie, © 9°) a 
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He recalled his former companions, and how wretched they were. 
They rose at dawn and toiled until night. scarcely allowed to sleep, 
they lay on camp-beds, and were pernutted to have nuiltresses but 
two inches thick in halls which were warmed only during the most 
inclement months, They were attired in hideous red sacks, and had 
given to them, asa favour, a pair of canvas paaratalir Mis in the heats of 
midsummer, and a square of woollen staff to throw over their 
shoulders, during the bitterest frosts of winter. They had no wine to 
drink, no meat for food excepting when sent upon “extra hard 
work.” They lived without names, distinguished solely by numbers, 
and reduced, as it were, to ciphers, loweriny their eves, lowering 
their voices, with their hair cropped close, under the rod, and plunged 
in shame. 

Then, his thoughts reverted to the heinys before his eves, 

These beings, also, lived with their hair cut close, their eves bent 
down, their voices hushed, not in shame indeed, but amid the seotts 
of the world; not with their backs braised by the gaoler’s staff, but 
with their shoulders lacerated hy self-intheted penance. Uheir Hames, 
too, had perished from among men, and thes now existed under 
austere designations alone, They never ate meat and never drank 
wine ; they often remained untilevening without food, The, were at- 
tired not in red sacks, but in black habits of woollen, lea. v in sum- 
mer, light in winter, unable to increase or diminish tn, without 
even the privilege, according to the seasen, af substituting a linen 
dress or a woollen cloak, and then, for six months (20 oye ar, they 
wore underclothing of serge which fevered them. ‘Uhey dwelt met in 
dormitories warmed only in the bitterest frost of wha. atdueds 
Where fire was never kindled. They slept net on atresses two 
inches thick, but upon straw. Moreover, they were ner over lowed 
to sleep, for, every night, after a dayouf dabour, dw ere, when 
whelmed beneath the weight of the first sleep,  amament when 
they were just beginning to slumber, awd, with itheult vite ollect 
a little warmth, required to waken, rise and assemble far prayers in 
an icy-cold and gloomy chapel, with their knees om the stone [HAve= 
ment, 

On certain days, each one of these beings, in her turn, had te re- 
main twelve hours in succession kneeling upon the flags, or prostrate 
on her face, with her arms crossed, 

The others were men, these were women, What had these men 
done? They had robbed, ravished, plundered, killed, assassinated, 
They were highwaymen, forgers, poistmers, incendiaries, murder 
ers, parricides. What had these women done * Thev had done 
nothing, ; 

On one side, robbery, fraud, imposition, vidlenee, hast, homicide, 
every species of sacrilege, every description of atfenee son the other, 
one thing only,—innocence. 
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A perfect innocence almost borne upwards in a mysterious As- 

sumption, clinging still to Earth through virtue, already touching 

_ Heaven through holiness. | 

On the one hand, the mutual avowal of crimes detailed with bated 
breath ; on the other, faults confessed aloud. And oh! what crimes! 
and oh! what faults! . | 

On one side foul miasma, on the other, ineffable perfume. On the 
one side, a moral pestilence, watched day and night, held in subjec- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth, and slowly consuming its infected vic- 
tims ; on the other, chaste kindling of every soul together on the same 
hearthstone. There, utter gloom ; here, the shadow, but a shadow full 
of light, and the light full of glowing radiations. 

Two seats of slavery; but, in the former, rescue possible, a legal 
limit always in view, and, then, escape. In the second, perpetuity, the 
only hope at the most distant boundary of the future, that gleam of 
liberty which men call death. 

In the former, the captives were enchained by chains only ; in the 
other, they were enchained by faith alone. 

What resulied from’ the first? One vast curse, the gnashing of 
teeth, hatred, desperate depravity, a cry of rage against human 
society, sarcasm against heaven. 

What isstied from the second ? Benediction and Jove. | 

And, in these two places, so alike and yet so different, these two 
species of beings so dissimilar were performing the same work of 
expiation, 

Jean Valjean thoroughly comprehended the expiation of the first ; 
personal expiation, expiation for oneself. But, he did not understand 
that of the others, of these blameless, spotless creatures, and he 
asked himself with a tremor : “Expiation of what ? What expiation ?” 

A voice responded in his conscience: the most divine of all human 
generosity, expiation for others. - on SO 

Tere we withhold all theories of our own : we are but the narrator; 
at Jean Valjean’s point of view we place ourselves and we merely re- 
produce his impressions. : | 

He had before his eyes the sublime summit of self-denial, the 
loftiest possible height of virtue ; innocence forgiving men their sins 
and expiating them in their stead; servitude endured, torture ac- 
cepted, chastisement and misery invoked by souls that had not sinned 
in order that these might not fall upon souls which had; the love of 
humanity losing itself in the love of God, but remaining there, dis- 
tinct and suppliant ; sweet, feeble beings supporting all the torments. 
of those who are punished, yet retaining the smile of those who are 
rewarded. And then he remembered that he had dared:to complain. — 

Often, in the middle of the night, he would rise from his bed to — 
— Histen to the grateful anthem of these innocent beings thus over- 

‘whelmed with austerities, and he felt the blood run cold in his veins 
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as he reflected that they who were justly punished never raised their 
voices towards Heaven excepting to blaspheme, and that he, wretch 
‘that he was, had uplifted his clenched fist against God. 

Another strange thing which made him muse and meditate pro. 
foundly seemed like an intimation whispered in his car by Provi- 
dence itself: the scaling of walls, the climbing over inclosures, the 
risk taken in defiance of danger or death, the diffeult and painful 
ascent—all those very efforts that he had made to escape from the 
other place of expiation, he had made to enter this one. Was this an 
emblem of his destiny? 

This house, also, was a prison, and bore dismal resemblance to the 
other from which he had fled, and yet he had never conceived any- 
thing like it. 

He once more saw gratings, bolts and bars of iren--to shut in 
whom? Angels. 

Those lofty walls which he had seen surrounding tigers, he now 
saw encircling lambs, 

It was a place of expiation, not of punishment ; and yet it was still 
more austere, more sombre and more pitiles’ than the other, These 
virgins were more harshly bent down than the convicts. A harsh, cold. 
blast, the blast that had frozen his youth, careered across that grated 
moat and manacled the vultures; but a wind still more biting and 
more cruel beat upon the dove cage. 

And why? 

When he thought of these things, all that was in him gave way - 
before this mystery of sublimity, In these meditations, pride van- 
ished, He reverted, again and again, to himself: he felt his own 
pitiful unworthiness, and often wept, All that had occurred in his 
existence, for the last six months, led him back towards the holy in- 
junctions of the bishop; Cosette through love, the convent through 
humility. 

Sometimes, in the evening, about dusk, at the hour when the 
garden was solitary, he was seen kneeling, in the middle of the walk 
that ran along the chapel, hefore the window through which he had 
looked, on the night of his first arrival, turned towards the spot where 
he knew that the sister who was performing the reparation was pros- 
trate in prayer, Thus he prayed kneeling before this sister. 

It seemed as though he dared not kneel directly before God. 

Everything around him, this quiet garden, these balmy flowers, 
these children, shouting with joy, these mieek and simple women, 
this silent cloister, gradually entered into all his being, and, little by 
little, his soul subsided into silence like this cloister, into fragrance 
like these flowers, into peace like this garden, into simplicity like 
these women, into joy like these children, And then he reflected that 
two houses of God had received him in succession at the two critical 
moments of his life, the first when every door was closed and human» 
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society repelled him ; the second, when human society again howled 
upon his track, and the galleys once more gaped for him; and that, 
had it not been for the first, he should have fallen back into crime, 
and had it not been for the second, into punishment. | 

His whole heart melted in gratitude, and he loved more and more, 
Several years passed thus. Cosette was growing. 


MARIUS 


BOOK FIRST—PARIS ATOMISED | 
I 


PARVOULUS 


Paris has a child, and the forest has a bird; the bird is called the 
sparrow; the child is called the gaznin. 

Couple these two ideas, the one containing all the heat of the fur- 
nace, the other all the light of the dawn; strike together these twa 
sparks, Paris and infancy; and there leaps forth from them a little 
creature. HTamuncio, Plautus would say. 

This little creature is full of joy. He has not food to eat every day,. 
yet he goes to the show every evening, if he sees fit. He has no shirt 
to his back, no shoes to his feet, no roof over his head ; he is like the 
flies in the air who have none of all these things. He is from seven 
to thirteen years of age, lives in troops, ranges the streets, sleeps in 
the open air, wears an old pair of his father’s pantaloons down about 
his heels, an old hat of some other father, which covers his ears, and 
a single suspender of yellow listing, runs about, is always on the 
watch and on the search, kills time, colours pipes, swears like an imp, 
hangs about the wine-shop, knows thieves and robbers, is hand in 
glove with the street-girls, rattles off slang, sings smutty songs, and, 
withal, has nothing bad in his heart. This is because he has a pearl in 
his soul, innocence; and pearls do not dissolve in mire. So long as 
man isa child, God wills that he be innocent. oo 

If one could ask of this vast city : what is that creature? She would | 
answer: “it is my bantling.” | 


If 
SOME OF HIS PRIVATE MARKS 


Tus gamin of Paris is the dwarf of the giantess. \ | 

We will not exaggerate, This cherub of the gutter sometimes has 
a shirt, but then he has only one; sometimes he has shoes, but then 
they have no soles ; sometimes he has a shelter, and he loves it, for 
there he finda his mother ; but he prefers the street for there he finds 
his liberty. He has sports of his own, roguish tricks of his own, of 
which a hearty hatred of the bourgeois is the basis; he has his, awe 
meetaphors ; to be dead he calls eating damdelsons by the root; he has. 
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his own occupations, such as rum an i lettin i clown, cnr. 
rik ige-steps, sweeping the crossings in ra by Wealuer, which he styles 
making ports des arts, erying iis Gavel seftemniide by the authorie 
ties on behalf of the Prene i people, and dieters out the streaks hee 
tween the flags of the pavement jhe has das own koadot mney, cone 
sisting of all “the little bits of wroughet copper that can he fe tid on 
the public thoroughfares. This curtous coin, which tikes the name of 
scraps, has an unvarying and wellresihde a wirciihition th rrouchout 
this little gipsy-land of children. 

He has a fauna of his awn, whiel he studies ¢ aren Iv in the 
corners ; the good God's bug, the deativs bene ertdy the noawer, the 
devil,a black tuseet that threatens yon i rw oe Hameett tis ta which 
is armed with two torts, Ele his his faledags nicdster whhdp hag 
scales omits belly, and vet ds Het a Neires a Mie etary be kk, and 
yet is not a toad, whieh lives in the ere vies peootoon up) eotesh alas and 
dry-cisterns, ao blick, ve ia slimy, CHW, oe PPECEESE OS oti ines 
swift and sometimes slaw of motion, cist ines feaoery, buat whieh 
stares at veu, amd is se terriide thot Hern nly has ever oven dt: this 
monster lie vals the “leat thine” o muting: Deatafgat ghunens samong 
the stones is i ple seure whielrts theet ale apotegoat. Ngetbrer one 
joyment Is bony ine atl: ced paweinedt sti benty rod see thy waged. 
hice. leve ry recto ard? aes bets Piqtipeatds toy the ae Peta wl ith hy Un 
beamade init, There are carwhis inthe woobwdus hood the a Toutlines, 
there are wood-lice at the Panthec: i, ane! eee te tlie elttahiess wf 
the Champ-de-Mitrs, 

Tn repattes, this wounuster da ie Gare 
equally cynical, hut he aru Ee ste! pres Phe 
Of unpre cranes titted pollttws he stems the eo i with dus wald 
Jaughter, His ganint slhtes Merrie frota ily eeaiandy te area, 

A fineral is passim. The ve Is i dhoetog dg i" prenrostonn, ELT!" 
shouts ah (REIN, “how iy High 1% Howe the ba os a feta to take heme 
their work 2" 

Another happens te be we acre wed, A crovechadiiaer gum, whe 
weirs spectacles and trinket J tirps ipenn Rint ineiem nM ny “You 
Scamp, yt a Ve heen selaingy ny wite's wanE!” 

“DT, sir search me {" 


! 
4 
‘ 
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Ts the evening, hy nears of a few peniiiies which fie alos manage 

to scrape taeether, the Aamir te pores ta scene theatre, lty the set nt 
prUssiny that nigie threshold, he beromes Iranstnred ; he was a 
amin, he becones a tl, "Theatres SCH oartad Vessel tipi! wpistale 
down with the hold at the tops inthis hold the eid pather in crowds, 
The tis ta the gamin what the buttertly is ta the erub; the same 
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creature on wings and sailing through the air. It is enough for bun 
to be there with his radiance of delight, his fulness of enthusiasm 
and joy, and his clapping of hands like the clapping of wings, to muke 
that hold, close, dark, foetid, filthy, unwholesome, hideous, and de- - 
testable, as it is,a very Paradise. | 

. Give to a being the useless, and deprive him of the needful, and 
you have the gamuin. 

The gamiin is not without a certain inclination towards literature. 
His tendency, however—we say it with the befitting quantum of 
regret—would not be considered as towards the classic. He is, in his 
nature, but slightly academic. For instance, the popularity of 
Mademoiselle Mars among this little public of children was spiced 
with a touch of irony. The gamin called her Mademoiselle Muche, 

This being jeers, wrangles, sneers, jangles, has frippery like q 
baby and rags like a philosopher, fishes in the sewer, hunts in the 
drain, extracts gaiety from filth, lashes the street corners with his 
wit, fleers and bites, hisses and sings, applauds and hoots, tempers 
Hallelujah with turalural, psalmodises all sorts of rhythms from 
De Profundis to the Chie-en-lit, finds without searching, knows 
what he does not know, is Spartan even to roguery, is witless even 
to wisdom, is lyric even to impurity, would squat upon Olympus, 
wallows in the dung-heap and comes out of it covered with stars, 
The gamin of Paris is an urchin Rabelais. | 
; a is never satisfied with his pantaloons unless they have a watch: 

ob. ‘ 

He is seldom astonished, is frightened still less frequently, turns 
superstitions into doggerel verses and sings them, collapses exag- 
gerations, makes light of mysteries, sticks out his tongue at ghosts, 
dismounts everything that is on stilts, and introduces caricature into _ 
all epic pomposities. This is not because he is prosaic, far from it; 
but he substitutes the phantasmagoria of fun for solemn drearhs. 
Were Adamaster to appear to him, he would shout out : “Hallo, there,. 
old Bug-a-boo !” | aa 


| IV | 
- -HE MAY BE USEFUL 


_ Parts begins with the cockney and ends with the gamin, two beings _ 
of which no other city is capable; passive acceptation satisfied with 
merely looking on, and exhaustless enterprise; Prudhomme and _ 
Fouillou. Paris alone comprises this in its natural history. All mon- 
archy is comprised in the cockney ; all anarchy.in the gamin. / 
This pale child of the Paris suburbs lives, develops, and gets into 
and out of “scrapes,” amid suffering, a thoughtful witness of our 
_ social realities and our human problems. He thinks himself careless, 
but he is not. He looks ory, ready to laugh; ready, also, for something 
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else. Whoever ye are who call yourselves Prejudice, Abuse, Iynoms 
iny, Oppression, Iniguity, Despotism, Injustice, Fanaticism, ‘Tyre 
anny, beware of the gaping gavin. 

This ttle fellow will grow, 

Of what clay is he made? Of the first med ef the street. A hand. 
ful of common soil, a breath and, behold, Adam! tis enough that 
a God but pass. A God always has passed where the aide is, Chance 
works in the formation of this lite creature, By this word chance we 
Mean, in some degree, hazard. New, will this piomy, th renehly 
kneaded with the course ecrmaion earth, ener, iterate, wild, 
vulgar, mobbish, as he is, beeume an bonian, aria Baeotion ? Wait, 
eurrit rota, the life of Paris, hat deamon which creates the children 
of chance and the men of destiny, reversitus Che work of the Latin 
potter, makes of the jug a costly suine, 


V 
TPES PRON TER RS 


This gain loves the city, le loves seituede ables da hue scrmething 
af the sage in dink Ordo vasator, the Puseus: rund wmnaior, like 
Flaceus, 

‘Toorove about, mudi, that is te wey haterings da, feat a Phileso- 
pher, a good way of spending fine; espeendiy in thot hind af meek 
furality, ugly but odd, and partaking: of gwo natures, wich NUT 
rounds cerbuu large cities, partivubudly Paris. ba huly the bankioune 
is ta study the wuphibieus, Mad of trees, lavdinnitue of hotises, end 
of grass, bepiuning of pavement, end af farrcaws, heanninye of shops, 
end of ruts, beginning of passiens, ened af dhe eivtie miureear, beyins 
ning of the human habla; hence, the luterest bse Sirnerinagy, 

Henee, it is that in these: Hy ins naesitis dwitiny sjaus which are 
always termed gliany, the dreaner selects his apparently aimless 

ulks, 

He who writes these lines lus bag heett a loirerey alent the 
Barri¢re of Paris, and te dim dt isa source of deepest remembrances, 
That close-elipped gerass, these stony wolhs, that ehodk, that ehey, 
that rubbish, those Inirsh miatedunnes af eypens Tots cand fathow land, 
those carly plants of the market gardeners stithleuly eeseried in 
some hollow of the ground, that mixture of wild miture with the 
urban landscape, those wide unovenpied pitches where the drum 
mers of the garrison hold their noisy schoal and imitate, as it were, 
the lighter din of battle, these solitudes hy day and ambuscades by 
night, the tottering olf mill turning with every breeze the hoisting. 
wheels of the stone-quarries, the drinking shops at the corners of the 
cemeteries, the mysterious charm of those dark high walls, which 
divide into squares immense grounds, dimly-seen in the distance, but — 
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bathed in sunshine and alive with butterflies—all these attracted him. 
There is hardly anybody but knows those singular places, the 
Glaciére, the Cunette, the hideous wall of Grenelle spotted with balls, 
the Mont-Parnasse, the Fosse-aux-Loups, the white hazel trees on 
the high banks of the Marne, Mont-Souris, the Tombe-Issoire, the 
Pierre Plate de Chatillon where there is an old exhausted quarry 
_ which is of no further use but as a place for the growth of mush- 
rooms, and is closed on a level with the ground by a trap-door of 
rotten boards, The Campagna of Rome is one idea: the banlieue of 
Paris is another ; to see in whatever forms our horizon, nothing but 
fields, houses, or trees, is to be but superficial; all the aspects of 
things are thoughts of God. The place where an open plain adjoins a 
city always bears the impress of some indescribable, penetrating 
melancholy. There, nature and humanity address you at one and the - 
same moment. There, the originalities of place appear. 

He who, like ourselves, has rambled through these solitudes con- 
tiguous to our suburbs, which one might term the limbo of Paris, has 
noticed dotted about, here and there, always in the most deserted 
spot and at the most unexpected moment, beside some straggling 
hedge or in the corner of some dismal wall, little helter-skelter groups 
of children, filthy, muddy, dusty, uncombed, dishevelled, playing 
mumble-peg crowned with violets. These are all the runaway chil- 
dren of poor families. The outer boulevard is their breathing | 
medium, and the banlieue belongs to them. There, they play truant, 
continually. There they sing, innocently, their collectionof low songs. 
They are, or rather, they live there, far from every eye, in the soft 
radiance of May or June, kneeling around a hole in the ground, play- 
ing marbles, squabbling for pennies, irresponsible, birds flown, let 
loose and happy ; and, the moment they see you, remembering that 
they have a trade and must make their living, they offer to sell you 
an old woollen stocking full of May-bugs, or a bunch of lilacs. These 
meetings with strange children are among the seductive but at the 
same time saddening charms of the environs of Paris. oe 

Sometimes among this crowd of boys, there are a few little girls 
—-are they their sisters?—almost young women, thin, feverish, 
freckled, gloved with sunburn, with head-dresses of rye-straw and 
poppies, gay, wild, barefooted. Some of them are seen eating cherries 
among the growing grain. In the evening, they are heard laughing. 
These groups, warmly lighted up by the full blaze of noon-day, or 
seen dimly in the twilight, long occupy the attention of the dreamer, 
and these visions mingle with his reveries. a - 

Paris, the centre; the banlieue, the circumference; to these chil- 
dren, this is the whole world. They never venture beyond it. They 
can no more live out of the atmosphere of Paris than fish can live out 
of water. To them, beyond two leagues from the barri¢res there is 
nothing more. Ivry, Gentilly, Arcueil, Belleville, Aubervilliers, 
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Menilmontant, Choisy-le-Roi, Billancourt, Meudon, Issy, Vanvre, 
Sevres, Puteaux, Neuilly, Gennevilliers, Colombes, Romainville, 
Chatou, Asniéres, Bougival, Nanterre, Enghien, Noisy-le-Sec, 
Nogent, Gournay, Drancy, Gonesse; these are the end of the world, 


VI 
A SCRAP OF ILISTORY 


Ar the period, although it is almost contemporaneous, in which the 
action of this story is laid, there was not, as there now is, a police 
officer at every street-corner (an advantage we have no time to en- 
large upon) ; truant children abounded in Paris. ‘The statistics gave 
an average of two hundred and sixty homeless children, picked up 
annually by the police on their rounds, in open lots, in houses in 
process of building, and under the arches of bridges. One of these 
nests, which continues famous, produced “ the swallows of the bridge 
of Arcola.” This, morcover, is the most disastrous of our social 
symptoms, All the crimes of man begin with thé vagrancy of child. 
hood. 

We must except Paris, however. To a considerable degree, and 
notwithstanding the reminiscence we have just recalled, the excep= 
tion is just. While in every other city, the truant buy is the lost man; 
while, almost everywhere, the boy given up to himself is, in some 
sort, devotedand abandoned toa species of fatal innmersion in public 
vices which cat out of him all that is respectable, even conscience 
itself, the gamin of Paris, we must insist, chipped and spotted as he 
is on the surface, is almost intact within. A thing magnificent to 
think of, and one that shines forth resplendently in the glorious 
probity of our popular revolutions ; 2 certain incurruptibility results 
from the mental fluid which is to the air of Paris what salt is to the 
water of the ocean. To breathe the air of Paris preserves the soul. 

What we here say alleViates, in no respect, that pang of the heart 
which we feel whenever we mect one of these children, around whom 
we seem to see floating the broken ties of the disrupted family. In 
our present Civilisation, which is still so incomplete, it is not a very 
abnormal thing to find these disruptions of families, separating in 
the darkness, scarcely knowing what has become of their ehildren— 
dropping fragments of their life, as it were, upon the public high- 
way. Hence arise dark destinies. This is called, for the sad ‘chance 
has coined its own expression, “being cast upon the pavement of 
Paris.” | 

These abandonments of children, he it said, in passing, were not 
discouraged by the old monarchy. A little of Egypt and of Bohemia 
in the lower strata, accommodated the higher spheres, and answered 
the purpose of the powerful. Hatred to the instruetion of the children 
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of the people was a dogma. What was the use of “a little learning ?” 
Such was the password. Now the truant child is the corollary of the 
ignorant child. Moreover, the monarchy sometimes had need of 
children, and then it skimmed the street, 

Under Louis AIV., not to go any further back, the king, very 
wisely, desired to build up a navy. The idea was a good one. But let 
us look at the means. No navy could there be, if, side by side with the 
sailing vessel, the sport of the wind, to tow it along, in case of need, 
there were not another vessel capable of going where it pleased, 
either by the oar or by steam; the galleys were to the navy, then, 
what steamers now are. Hence, there must be galleys; but galleys 
could be moved only by galley-slaves, and therefore there must be 
galley-slaves. Colbert, through the provincial intendants and the 
parlements, made as many galley-slaves as possible. The magistracy 
set about the work with good heart. A man kept his hat on before a 
procession, a Huguenot attitude; he was sent to the galleys. A boy 
was found in the street ; if he had no place to sleep in, and was fifteen 
years old, he was sent to the galleys, Great reign, great age. 

Under Louis XV. children disappeared in Paris ; the police carried 
them off—nobody knows for what mysterious use. People whispered 
with affright horrible conjectures about the purple baths of the king. 
Barbier speaks ingenuously of these things. It sometimes happened 
that the officers, running short of children, took some who had 
_ fathers. The fathers, in despair, rushed upon the officers. In such 

cases, the parlement interfered and hung—whom ? The officers ? No; 
the fathers. 


VI 


TITE GAMIN WILL WAVE MIS PLACE AMONG THE 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF INDIA 


Tue Parision order of gamins is almost a caste. One might say: 
nobody wants to have anything to do with them. 7 7 

This word gamin was printed for the first time, and passed from 
the popular language into that of literature, in 1854. It was ina little 
work entitled Claude Gueusr that the word first appeared. It created 
a great uproar. The word was adopted. 

The elements that go to make up respectability among the gamins 
are very varied. We knew and had to do with one who was greatly 
respected and admired, because he had seen a man fall from the 
towers of Notre Dame; another, because he had succeeded in making 
his way into the rear inclosure where the statues intended for the 
dome of the Invalides were deposited, and had scraped off some of 
the lead ; a third, because he had seen a diligence upset; and still an- 
other, because he knew a soldier who had almost knocked out the eye 


of a bourgeois. 
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This explains that odd exclamation of a Parisian gamin, a depth 
of larnentation which the multitude laugh at without comprehending, 
“Oh, Lordy, Lordy! ant I unlucky! only think I never even saw any- 
body fall from a fifth story;’—the words pronounced with an inex- 
pressible twang of his own. a 

What a rich saying for a peasant was this ! “I*ather so-and-so, your 
wife’s illness has killed her; why didn’t you send for a doctor?” 
“What are you thinking about, friend?” says the other. “Why, we 
poor people we haves to die ourselves.” But, if all the passiveness of 
the peasant is found in this saying, all the rollicking anarchy of the 
urchin of the suburbs is contained in the following :-—A poor wretch 
on his way to the gallows was listening to his confessor, who sat be- 
side him in the cart. A Paris boy shouted out: “JTe's talking to his 
long-gown. Oh, the sniveller!” - 

A certain audacity in religious matters sets off the gumin. Itisa 
great thing to be strong-minded. 

To be present at executions is a positive duty. These imps point at 
the guillotine and laugh. They give it all kinds of nicknames: “Ind 
of the Soup’—“Old Growler” —“Sky-Mother”—""Che Last Mouth- 
ful,” etc., etc. That they may lose nothing of the sight, they scale 


walls, hang on to balconies, climb trees, swing to gratings, crouch, 


into chimneys. The gamin is a born slater as he is a born sailor. A 
roof inspires him with no more fear than a mast. No festival is equal 
to the execution-ground,—La Greve, Samson and the Abbé Montes 
are the really popular names. They shout to the victim to encourage 
him. Sometimes, they admire him. The ganin Lacenaire, seeing the 
horrible Dautun die bravely, used an expression which was full of 
future: “J was jealous of him?” In the order of gauimins Voltaire is 
unknown, but they are acquainted with Papavoine. They mingle in 
the same recital, “the politicals” with murderers. They have tradi- 
tions of the last clothes worn by them all. They know that Tolleron 
had ona forgeman’s cap, and that Avril wore one of otter skin ; that 
Louvel had on a round hat, that old Delaporte was bald and bare- 
headed, that Castaing was ruddy and good-looking, that Bories had 
a sweet little beard, that Jean Martin kept on his suspenders, and 
that Lecouffé and his mother quarrelled, Don't be finding fault now 


ew 


with your basket, shouted a gamin to the latter couple. Another, to - 


sce Dehacker pass, being too short in the crawd, heyan to climb a 
lamp-post on the quay. A gendarme on that beat seowled at him, “Let 
me get up, Mister Gendarme,” said the gamin. And then, to soften 
the official, he added: “T won't fall.” “Little do | care about your 

falling,” replied the gendarme. | 
In the order of gamins, a memorable accident is greatly prized. 
One of their number reaches the very pinnacle of distinction, if he 
bappen to cut himself badly, “into the bone,” as they say. : 
| The fist is by no means an inferior element of respect. One of the 
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things the gamin is fondest of saying is, “I’m jolly strong, I am!” _ 
To be left-handed makes you an object of envy. Squinting is highly 


~ esteemed. 
VIII 


IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND A CHARMING PLEASANTRY 
OF TIIE LATE KING 


In summer, he transforms himself into a frog; and in the evening, 
at nightfall, opposite the bridges of Austerlitz and Jena, from the 
coal rafts and washerwomen’s boats, he plunges head-foremost into 
the Seine, and into all sorts of infractions of the laws of modesty and 
the police. However, the policemen are on the look-out, and there re- 
sults from this circumstance a highly dramatic situation which, upon 
one occasion, gave rise to a fraternal and memorable cry. This cry, 
‘which was quite famous about 1830, is a strategic signal from gamin 
to gamin, itis scanned like a verse of Homer, witha style of notation 
almost as inexplicable as the Eleusinian melody of the Panathenzeans, 
recalling once more the ancient “Evohe!” It is as follows: “Ohé! 
Titi, ohé! lookce yonder! they're conun’ to ketch ye! Grab yer clothes 
and cut through the drain!” 

Sometimes this gnat—it is thus that he styles himself—can read: 
sometimes he can write; he always knows how to scrawl. He gets by 
some unknown and mysterious mutual instruction, all talents which 
may be useful in public affairs ; from 1815 to 1830, he imitated the 
call of the turkey; from 1830 to 1848, he scratched a pear on the 
walls, One summer evening, Louis Philippe returning to the palace 
on foot, saw one of them, a little fellow, so high, sweating and stretch: 
ing upon tiptoe, to make a charcoal sketch of a gigantic pear, on one 
of the pillars of the Neuilly gateway ; the king, with that good nature 
which he inherited from Henry IV., helped the boy, completed the 
pear, and gave the youngster a gold Louis, saying: “The pear’s on 
that too!” The gamin loves wproar, Violence and noise please him. 
He execrates “the” curés. One day, in the Rue de l’Université, one 
of these young scamps was making faces at the porte-cochére of No, - 
69. “Why are you doing that at this door?” asked a passer-by. The 
boy replied; “There’s a curé there.” It was, in fact, the residence of 
the Papal Nuncio. Nevertheless, whatever may be the Voltairian 
tendencies of the gamin, should an occasion present itself to become 
a choir-boy, he would, very likely, accept, and in such case would | 
serve the mass properly. There are two things of which he is the 
Tantalus, which he is always wishing for, but never attains—to over- 
throw the government, and to get his trousers mended. 

The gamin, in his perfect state, possesses all the policemen of 
Paris, and, always, upon meeting one, can. put a name to the counte- 

nance, He counts them off on his fingers. He studies their ways, and: 
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has special notes of his own upon each one of then, He reads their 
souls as an open book. He will tell you off-hand and without besitat- 
ing—Such a one is a traiter; such a one Is Mery cross, such a one is 
great, such a one is ridiculous; (all these expressions, traitor, cross, 
great and ridiculous, have in hus mow a peculiar signification )— 
“That chap thinks the Pont Neuf belongs to him, and hinders people 
from walking on the cornice outside of the parapets ; that other one 
has a mania for pulling persons’ ears ;" ete. ete. 


IX 


THE ANCIENT SOUL OF GAUL 
Tiere was something of this urehin in Poquelin, the son of the 


market-place; there was something of hint in Deaumacchats, The 
gamin style of life is a shade of the Galle mind, Mingled with goud 
sense, it sometimes gives it additional strength, is teahiel does to 
wine. Sometimes, it isa defect: llomier nods; one night say Voltaire 
plays gamin, Camille Desmoulins was a suburban. Clampionnet, 
who brutalised miracles, was a child of the Paris streets; he had 
when a little boy besprinkled the porticues of St. Joan de Beauvais 
and St. Etienne du Mont; he had chatted with the shrine of St, 
Genevieve enough to throw into convulstums the sacred vial of St 
Januarius. 

The Paris gamin is respectful, ironical, and insolent. Ele has bad 
teeth, because he is poorly fed, and his stomach suifers, and fine eyes 
because he has genius. In the very presence of Jehovah, he would go 
hopping and jumping up the steps of Paradise, Ele is very good at 
boxing with both hands and feet, very description of growth is pos 
sible to him. Ie plays in the gutter aud rises from it hy revelt ; his 
effrontery is not cured by grape; he wis a baehered, bat he is 4 
hero! like the little Theban, he shitkes the Tan's slany Barra the drum- 
mer was a Paris gan: he shouts “Porwird "as the charser of 
Holy Writ says “fal hal’ and iu a memient, he passes from. the 
urchin to the giant, 

This child of the gutter is, alse, the child af the idea, Measure 
this sweep of wing which reaches from Moliere te Porrra, 

As sum total, and to embrace all ina world, dhe gaan is a beng 
who amuses himself beenuse he ts unfortunate, 


~ 
ECCE PARIS, ECCK HOMO 


To sum up all once more, the gama of Paris of the present day, is as 
the greculus of Rome was in ancient times, the people as a child, 
with the wrinkles of the old work. ‘i its brow, 
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The gamin is a beauty and, at the same time, a disease of the na- 
tion—a disease that must be cured. How? By light, | 

Light makes whole. 

Light enlightens. 

All the generous irradiations of society spring from science, 
letters, the arts, and instruction, Make men, make men. Give then; 
light, that they may give you warmth. Soon or late, the splendid ques. 
tion of universal instruction will take its position with the irresistible 
authority of absolute truth; and then those who govern under the 
superintendence of the French idea will have to make this choice: 
the children of France or the gamins of Paris; flames in the light or 
will o’ the wisps in the gloom. 

The gamin is the expression of Paris, and Paris is the expression 
of the world. 

For Paris is a sum total. Paris is the ceiling of the human race. All 
this prodigious city is an epitome of dead and living manners and 
~ customs. He who sees Paris, seems to see all history through with sky 
and constellations in the intervals, Paris has a Capitol, the Hétel de 
Ville ; a Parthenon, Notre Dame; a Mount Aventine, the Faubourg 
st. Antoine; an Asinarium, the Sorbonne; a Pantheon, the Pan- 
theon; a Via Sacra, the Boulevard des Italiens: a tower of the 
Winds ; public opinion—and supplies the place of the Gemoniz by 
ridicule. Its majo is the “faraud,” its Trasteverino is the suburban: 
its hammal is the strong man of the market-place; its lazzarone is the 
pégre ; its cockney is the gandin. All that can be found anywhere can 
be found in Paris. The fish-woman of Dumarsais can hold her own 
with the herb-woman of Euripides, the discobolus Vejanus lives 
again in Forioso the rope-dancer, Therapontigonus Miles might go 
arm in arm with the grenadier Vadeboncceur, Damasippus the curi- 
osity broker would be happy among the éld curiosity shops, Vin- — 
cennes would lay hold of Socrates just as the whole Agora would 
clap Diderot into a strong box; Grimod de la Reynieré discovered 
roast-heef cooked with its own fat as Curtillus had invented roast 
hedgehog ; we see, again; under the balloon of the Arc del’Etoile the _ 
trapezium mentioned in Plautus; the sword-eater of the Poecilium _ 
met with by Apuleius is the swallower of sabres on the Pont-Neuf; 
the nephew of Rameau and Curculion the parasite form a pair; . 


Ergasilus would get himself presented to Cambacérés by d’Aigre. .. 


feulle; the four dandies of Rome, Alcesimarchus, Phoedromus, | 
Diabolus, and Argyrippe, may be seen going down la Courtille in 
the Labutat post-coach; Aulus Gellius did not stop longer in front 
of Congrio than Charles Nodier before Punch and Judy ;.Marton is 
not a tigress, but Pardalisca was not a dragon; Pantolabus the buf- 
foon. chaffs Nomentanus the fast-liver at the Café Anglais; Her- 
mogenus is a tenor in the Champs Elysées, and, around him, Thrasius 
the beggar in the costume of Bobéche-plies his trade; the bore who 


8 
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buttonholes you in the Tuileries makes you repeat, after the laps 
of two thousand years, the apostrophe of Uhesprion: quis proper. 
antem me prehendit pallio? The wine of Suréene parodies the wine of 
Alba: the red rim of Desaugiers balances the husve goblet of Bala- 
tron, Pere Lachaise exhales, under the nocturnal rains, the same 
lurid emanations that were seen in the lésquihes, and the grave of 
the poor purchased for five years, is about the equivalent of the hired 
cofhin of the slave. 

Ransack your memory for something which Paris has not. The 
vat of Trophonius contains nothing that is not in the washtub of 
Mesmer; Ergaphilas is resuscitated in Caghostro; the Brahmin 
Vasaphanta is in the flesh again in the Count Saint Germain: the 
cemetery of St. Médard turns out quite asx gucul miracles as the 
Oumoumié mosque at Damascus, 

Paris has an Afsop in Mayeux, and a Canidia in: Mademoiselle 
Lenormand, It stands aghast like Delphos at the bitueding realities of 
visions + it tips tables as Dodona did tripods, Tt enthrones the grisette 
as Rome did the courtesan; and, in fine, HW Tats AV. is worse than 

Claudius, Madame Duharry is better than Moessiulina. Paris combines 
in one wonderful tpye which has had real estetenes, and actually 
elbowed us, the Greek nudity, the Hebrew ulcer, the Gascon jest, It 
mingles Diogenes, Job, and Paillasse, dresses ap a whast in old 
numbers of the Conshitutionnel, and produces Shadrac Duelos, 

Although Plutarch may say: the tyrant meter grows old, Rome, 
under Sylla as well as under Domitian, resigned herself and of her 
own aceord put water in her wine, The Tiber wasa Lethe, if we may 
believe the somewhat doctrinal eulogy pronotmerd tipon it by Varus 
Vibiscus: Contra Graechos Tiberian habeas, Bibere Tiberim, td 
est seditionem oblivisci, Paris drinks a quarter of a million of gal- 
lons of water per day, but that dues nof prevent it upon occasion 
from heating the alarm and sounding the tucsin, 

With all that, Paris is a goad seul Et aveepts evervthing right 
royally ; it is not difficult in the reahus of Vents; its Callipyge is otf 
the Hottentot stamp; if it but laughs, it pardons, ugliness makes it 
merry ; deformity puts it in good humour, vice diverts its attention 5 
be droll.and you may venture to be a senmpy even hypoerisy, that 
sublimity of cynicism, it does not revolt aly it is se literary that it 
does not held its nose over Basilius, and is no mere shocked at the 
prayer of Tartuife than Horace was at the hiecough of Mriapus. No 
feature of the universal countenance is wantinge ia the profile of 
Paris, The Mabile dancing garden is not the polyliymaian dance of 
the Janiculum, but the costume-hirer devours the lorette there with 
her eyes exactly as the procuress Staphyla watehed the virgin 
Planesium, The Barriére du Combat is not a Coliseum, but there is 
as much ferocity exhibited as though Cesar were a spectator. ‘The 
Syrian hostess has more grace than Mother Saguet, but, if Virgil 
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haunted the Roman wine-shop, David d’Angers, Balzac, and Charlet 
have sat down in the drinking-places of Paris. Parissis regnant. 
Geniuses blaze on all sides, and red perukes flourish. Adonais passes 
by in his twelve-wheeled car of thunder and lightning; Silents 
makes his entry upon his tun, For Silenus read Ramponneau. . 

Paris is a synonym of Cosmos. Paris is Athens, Rome, Sybaris, 
Jerusalem, Pantin. All the eras of civilisation are there in abridged 
edition, all the epochs of barbarism also. Paris would be greatly 
vexed, had she no guillotine. 

A small admixture of the Place de Gréve is good. What would 
all this continual merrymaking be without that seasoning ? Our laws 
have wisely provided for this, and, thanks to them, this relish turns 
its edge upon the general carnival. 


XI 
RIDICULE AND REIGN 
Or bounds and limits, Paris has none. No other city ever enjoyed 


that supreme control which sometimes derides those whom it re- 
duces to submission. To please you, O Athenians! exclaimed Alex- 
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Kosciusko, Bolivar, Botzaris, Riego, Bem, Manin, Lopez, John 
Brown, Garibaldi; it is everywhere, where the f ture is being enkin- 
dled, at Boston in 1779, at the Isle de St. Leon in 1820, at Pesth in 
1848, at Palermo in 1860; it whispers the nughty watchword Liberty 
in the ears of the American Abolitionists grouped together in the 
boat at Harper’s Ferry, and also in the ears of the patriots of Ancona 
assembled in the gloom at the Archi, in front of the Gozzi tavern, on 
the seaside; it creates Canaris ; it creates (Quiroga ; it creates Pisi- 
cane; it radiates greatness over the earth; it Is In going whither its 
breath impels, that Byron dies at Missolonghi, and Mazet at Barce- 
lona; it is a rostrum beneath the fect of Mirabeau, and a crater be- 
neath the feet of Robespierre; its books, its stage, its art, its science, 
its literature, its philosophy are the manuals of the human race; to 
it belong Pascal, Regnier, Corneille, Descartes, Jean Jacques ; Vol- 
taire for every moment, Moli¢re for every century jit makes the uni- 
versal mouth speak its language, and that language becomes the 
Word; it builds up in every mind the idea of progress ; the liberating 
dogmas which it forges are swords by the pillows of the generations, 
and with the soul of its thinkers and poets have all the heroes of all 
nations since 1789 been made ; but that does not prevent it from play- 
ing the gamin; and this enormous genius called Paris, even while 
transfiguring the world with its radianee, draws the nose of Bougi- 
nier in charcoal on the wall of the Temple of Theseus, and writes 
Crédewille the robber on the Pyrannds. 

Paris is always showing its teeth; when it is not scalding, it is 
laughing. 

Such is Paris. The smoke of its roofs is the ideas of the universe. 
A heap of mud and stone, if you will, but above all, a moral being 
Jt is more than great, it is immense, Why? Geese it dares. 

To dare; progress is at this price. 

All sublime conquests are, more or less, the rewards of daring, 
That the revolution should come, it was not enough that Montes- 
quieu should foresee it, that Diderot should preach it, that Beaumar- 
chais should announce it, that Condoreet should ealeulate it, that 
Arouet should prepare it, that Roussean should premeditate it ; Dan- 
ton must dare it. 

That ery, “dudace,” is a Fiat Liv! The onward march of the 
human race requires that the heights around it should be ablaze with 
noble and enduring lessons of courage. Deeds of daring dazzle his- 
tory, and form one of the guiding lights of man. The dawn dares 
when it rises. To strive, to brave all risks, to persist, to persevere, to 
be faithful to yourself, to grapple hand to hand with destiny, to sur- 
prise defeat by the little terror it inspires, at ane time te confront un- 
righteous power, at another to defy intoxicated triumph, to hold 
fast, to hold hard—such is the example which the nations need, and 
the light that electrifies them. The same puissant lightning darts 
from the torch of Prometheus and the clay-pipe of Cambronne. - 
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XII 
THE FUTURE LATENT IN THE PEOPLE 


As to the people of Paris, even when grown to manhood, it is, always, 
the gamin; to depict the child is to depict the city, and therefore it 
is that we have studied this eagle in this open-hearted Sparrow. 

It is in the suburbs especially, we insist, that the Parisian race is 
found ; there is the pure blood; there is the true physiognomy ; there 
this people works and suffers, and suffering and toil are the two 
forms of men, There are vast numbers of unknown beings teeming 


_ with the strangest types of humanity, from the stevedore of the 


Rapée to the horsekiller of Montfaucon. Fex urbis, exclaims Cicero; 
mob, adds the indignant Burke ; the herd, the multitude, the populace. 
Those words are quickly said. But if it be so, what matters it? What 
is it to me that they go barefoot? They cannot read. So much the 
worse. Will you abandon them for that? Would you make their 
misfortune their curse? Cannot the light penetrate these masses? 
Let us return to that cry: Light! and let us persist in it! Light! 
light! Who knows but that these opacities will become trans- 
parent ? are not revolutions transfigurations ? Proceed, philosophers, - 

teach, enlighten, enkindle, think aloud, speak aloud, run joyously _ 
towards the broad daylight, fraternise in the public squares, an- 
nounce the glad tidings, scatter plenteously your alphabets, proclaim 
human rights, sing your Marseillaises, sow enthusiasms broadcast, 


tear off green branches from the oak-trees. Make thought a whirl- | 


wind. This multitude can be sublimated. Let us learn to avail our- 
selves of this vast combustion of principles and virtues, which spark- | 
Jes, crackles, and thrills at: certain periods. These bare feet, these 
naked arms, these rags, these shades of ignorance, these depths-of 
abjectness, these abysses of gloom may be employed in the conquest’. 
of the ideal. Look through the medium of the people, and you shall- 

discern the truth. This lowly sand which you trample beneath your © 

feet, if you cast it into the furnace, and let it melt and seethe, shall 
become resplendent crystal, and by means of such as it a Galileo and 
a Newton shall discover stars. | Bas 


XIII 
_ LITTLE GAVROCHE 
AxourT eight or nine years after the events narrated in.the second 
part of this story, there was seen, on the Boulevard du Temple, and 


in the neighbourhood of the Chateau d’Eau, a little boy-of eleven or 
twelve years of age, whe would have realised with considerable ac- 
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curacy the ideal of the gamin previously sketched, if, with the 
laughter of his youth upon his lips, his heart had not been absolutely 
_ dark and empty. This child was well muifled up in a man’s pair of 
pantaloons, but he had not got them from his father, and in a wo- 
man’s chemise, which was not an inheritance from his mother, 
Strangers had clothed him in these rags out of charity. Still, he had 
a father and a mother. But his father never thought of him, and his 
mother did not love him. He was one of those children so deserving 
of pity from all, who have fathers and mothers, and yet are orphans, 

This little boy never felt so happy as when in the street. The pave- 
tent was not so hard to him as the heart of his mother. 

His parents had thrown him out into life witha kick. 

He had quite ingenuously spread his wings, and taken flight. 

He was a boisterous, pallid, nimble, wide-awake, roguish urchin, 
with an air at once vivacious and sickly. IIe went, came, sang, played 
pitch and toss, scraped the gutters, stole a little, but he did it gaily, 
_ like the cats and the sparrows, laughed when people called him an 
errand-boy, and got angry when they called him a ragamuffin, He 
had no shelter, no food, no fire, no love, but he was light-hearted be- 
cause he was free. 

When these poor creatures are men, the millstone of our social 
system almost always comes in contact with them, and grinds them, 
but while they are children they escape because they are little. The 
smallest hole saves them. | 

However, deserted as this lad was, it happened sometimes, every 
two or three months, that he would say to himself: ‘Come, I'll go 
and see my mother!” Then he would leave the Boulevard, the Cir- 
que, the Porte Saint Martin, go down along the quays, cross the 
bridges, reach the suburbs, walk as far as the Salpetri¢re, and arrive 
—where? Precisely at that double number, 50-52, which is known to 
the reader, the Gorheau building. 

At the period referred to, the tenement No. 50-52, usually empty, 
and permanently decorated with the placard “Rooms to let,” was, 
for a wonder, tenanted by several persons who, in all other respects, 
as is always the case at laris, had no relation to or connection with 
each other, They all belonged to that indigent elass which begins 
with the small bourgeois in embarrassed circumstances, and de- 
scends, from grade to grade of wretchedness, through the lower 
strata of society, until it reaches those two beings in whom all the 
material things of civilisation terminate, the scavenger and the rag-. 
picker. 

The “landlady” of the time of Jean Valjean was dead, and had 
been replaced by another exactly like her. J do not remember what 
philosopher it was who said: “There is never any lack of old wo- 
men, | oo | 
The new old woman was called Madame Burgon, and her life had 
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been remarkable for nothing except a dynasty of three paroquets, 
which had in succession wielded the sceptre of her affections. 

Among those who lived in the building, the wretchedest of all 
were a family of four persons, father, mother, and two daughters 
nearly grown, all four lodging in the same garret room, one of those 
cells of which we have already spoken. 

This family at first sight presented nothing very peculiar but its 
extreme destitution; the father, in renting the room, had given his 
name as Jondrette. Some time after his moving in, which had singu- 
larly resembled, to borrow the memorable expression of the land- 
lady, the entrance of nothing at all, this Jondrette said to the old 
woman, who, like her predecessor, was, at the same time, portress 
and swept the stairs: “Mother So-and-So, if anybody should come 
and ask for a Pole or an Italian or, perhaps, a Spaniard, that is for 
mie.” : 

Now, this family was the family of our sprightly little bare-footed 
urchin. When he came there, he found distress and, what is sadder 
still, no smile; a cold hearthstone and cold hearts. When he came in, 
they would ask: “Where have you come from?” He would answer: 
“From the street.” When he was going away they would ask him: 
“Where are you going to?’ He would answer: “Into the street.” His 
mother would say to him: “What have you come here for ?” 

The child lived, in this absence of affection, like those pale plants 
that spring up in cellars. He felt no suffering from this mode of exis- 
tence, and-bore no ill-will to anybody. He did not know how a father 
and mother ought to be. 

But yet his mother loved his sisters. 

We had forgotten to say that on the Boulevard du Temple this 
boy went by the name of little Gavroche. Why was his name Gav- 
roche? Probahly because his father’s name was Jondrette. 

To break all links seems to be the. instinct of some wretched 
families. : ! - 
The room occupied by the Jondrettes in the Gorbeau tenement 
was the last at the end of the hall. The adjoining cell was tenanted 

by avery poor young man who was called Monsieur Marius. 

Let us see who and what Monsieur Marius was. 


BOOK SECOND—THE GRAND BOURGEOITS 
I 


NINETY YEARS OLD AND TLEUIRTY-TWO TEETIL 


In the Rue Boucherat. Rue de Normandie, and Rue de Saintonge, 
there still remain a few old inhabitants who preserve a memory of a 
fine old man named M. Gillenormand, and who like to talls about him. 
This man was old when they were young. This figure, to those who 
look sadly upon that vagite swarm Of shadows which they call the 
past, has not yet entirely disappeared from the labyrinth of streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Temple, to which, under Louis XIV, 
were given the names of all the provinees of Trance, precisely as in 
our days the names of all the capitals of Europe have heen given to 
the streets in the new Quartier Tivoli; an advance, be it said by the 
way, in which progress is visible. | 
M. Gillenormand, who was as much alive as any man can be, in 
1831, was one-of those men who have become curiosities, simply he- 
cause they have lived along time; and who are stramze, because for- 
merly they were like everybody else, and now they are no longer like 
anybody else, Me was a peculiar old man, and very truly a man of 
another age—the genuine bourgeuts of the eishteenth century, a very 
perfect specimen, a little haughty, wearing his gard old bourgeoisie 
as marquises wear their marquisates, Ele hoe passed his ninetieth 
year, walked erect, spoke in a loud voice, saw clearly, drank hard, 
ate, slept, and snored. He had every one of his thirty-two teeth, He 
wore glasses only when reading, He was of an amorous humour, 
but said that for ten years past he had decidediy and entirely re- 
nounced women. He was no longer pleusine, he said; he did not 
add: “Tam too old,” but, “Tam too poor” Pe would say i “Te T were 
not ruined, he! he?’ Tis remaining tneome in facet was only about 
fifteen thousand livres, His dream was of receiving a windfall, and 
having an income of a hundred thousand frances, in order to keep 
mistresses. He did not belong, as we see, to that sickly variety of 
octogenarians who, like M. de Voltaire, are dving all their life; it 
was not amilk and water longevity; this jovial old man was always 
in good health. He was superficial, hasty, easily angered, He got into 
a rage on all occasions, most frequently when most unscasonable, 
When anybody contradicted him he raised his cane: he beat his serv- 
ants as in the time.of Louis NTV, He had an. unmarried daughter 
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over fifty years old, whom he belaboured severely when he was 
angry, and whom he would gladly have horsewhipped. She seemed to 
him about eight years old. He cuffed his domestics vigorously and 
would say; Ah! slut! One of his oaths was: By the big slippers of big 
slipperdom! In some respects he was of a singular tranquillity : he 
was shaved every day by a barber who had been crazy and who hated 
him, being jealous of M. Gillenormand on account of his wife, a 
pretty coquettish woman, M. Gillenormand admired his own dis- 
cernment in everything, and pronounced himself very sagacious; 
this is one of his sayings : “I have indeed some penetration ; I can tell 
when a flea bites me, from what woman it comes.’’ The terms which 


he oftenest used were: sensible men, and nature. He did not give to 


this last word the broad acceptation which our epoch has assigned to 
it. But he twisted it into his own use in his little chimney-corner 
satires : “Nature,” he would say, “in order that civilisation may have 
a little of everything, gives it even some specimens of amusing bar- 
barism. Europe has samples of Asia and Africa, in miniature. The 
cat is a drawing-room tiger, the lizard is a pocket crocodile. The 
danseuses of the opera are rosy savagesses. They do not eat men, 
they feed upon them. Or rather, the little magicians change them into 
oysters, and swallow them. The Caribs leave nothing but the bones, 
they leave nothing but the shells. Such are our customs. We do not | 
devour, we gnaw ; we do not exterminate, we clutch.” . 


II 
LIKE MASTER, LIKE DWELLING 


He lived in the Marais, Rue des Filles de Calvaire,; No. 6. The house 
was his own. This house has been torn down, and rebuilt since, and 
its number has probably been changed in the revolutions of number-.. 
ing to which the stréets of Paris are subject. He occupied an ancient — 
and ample apartment on the first story, between the street and the 
gardens, covered to the ceiling with fine Gobelin and Beauvais tap- 

-estry representing pastoral scenes; the subjects of the ceiling and 
the panels were repeated in miniature upon the arm-chairs. He sur- 
rounded his bed with a large screen with nine leaves varnished with 
Coromandel lac. Long, full curtains hung at the windows, and made — 
preat, magnificent broken folds. The garden, which was immediately | 
beneath his windows, was connected with the angle between them. 

. by means of a staircase of twelve or fifteen steps, which the old man 

ascended and descended very blithely. In addition to a library ad- 
joining his room, he had a boudoir which he thought very much of, 
a gay retreat, hung with magnificent straw-colour tapestry, covered 
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anc ordered by M. de Vivonne fron his mvicts for his mistress. M, 
Gillenormand had inherited this froma severe maternal great-aunt, 
who died at the age of a hundred. He had had two wives, Fis man- 
ners held a mediune between the courtier which be had never been, 
and the counsellor which he might fave been, Ele was gay, and kind 
when he wished to be. Tn his vouth, be tad been one of those men 
who are always deceived by their wives and never hy their mistresses, 
because they are at the same time the most disazreeaoh: husbands 
and the most charming lovers inthe world, Pre was a connoisseur in 
painting. He had tn his room a wonder dul portrait of nehody knows 
who, painted by Jordaens, done dn ereat daha wtth Che brash, with 
millions of details, ina confused naannmer cndoas i hv chance. M. 
Gillenormand’s dress wits notin the fashioned Lents V0, nor even 
m the fashion of Louis NVIo: he wore the costurie of the deroyables 
of the Directory. He had thought himsel® quite wotuiy tiitil then, 
and had kept up with the fashions, Pits coat was ed titit eloth, with 
broad facings, a long swallow tail, ane large steel buttons, Add to 
this short breeches and shoe buckles. Fle always earrted lis hands in 
his poekets. He said authoritatively: Jhe Drench Nevelution is a 
sess Of scamps. 


Hil 
LUBE PSPREP 


Wen sixteen years old, one evening, at the opera, he had had the 
honour of being stared at, at the sane the by twee beauties then mie 
ture and eclebrated and besuny iy Voltaire, fa Comarca and La 
Sall&, Caught between twe fires, he hol acide herade retreat towards 
a littl: dansense, a girl manned Naherre, who was sixteen vers old, 
like hing obscure as a eat, aml with whom he fell ia tave, He was fall 
of reniiniseences, Ele would exclaiut: “Plow prety she was, that 
Guimard Guimardin Cuimiurdinette, the best tinte Essa her at Long. 
champs, frizzled in lofty sentiments, with her enrbats trinkets in 
turquoise, her dress the colour of a new-horn club, snd her mall in 
agitation!” He had worn in his youth a vest af Loalon short, of 
which he talked frequently and fluently. “TL was dressed like a Turk 
of the Levantine Levant," said he. Madame de Boutilers, having 
accidentally seen him when he was twenty yearsaald, deserthed him as 
a “charming fool!’ He ridiculed all the munes which he saw in 
polities or in power, finding them low and vulgar, Tle read the jour- 
nals, the newspapers, the qasettes, as he said, stifling with bursts of 
laughter, “Oh! said he, “what are these people | Corbiere | Humann! 
Casimir Perier! those are ministers for you. Dimagine | see this in 
a journal: M, Gillenormand, Ministers that would be a joke, Welll 
they are so stupid that it would go!” He called everything freely by 
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its name, proper or improper, and was never restrained by the 
presence of women. He would say coarse, obscene, and indecent 
things with an inexpressible tranquillity and coolness which was 
elegant. It was the off-hand way of his time. It is worthy of remark, 
that the age of periphrases in verse was the age of crudities in prose. 
His godfather had predicted that he would be a man of genius, and 
gave him these two significant names : Luke Esprit, 


IV 
AN INSPIRING CENTENARIAN 


He had taken several prizes in his youth at the college at Moulins, 
where he was born, and had been crowned by the hands of the Duke 
de Nivernais, whom he called the Duke de Nevers. Neither the Con: 
vention, nor the death of Louis XVI, nor Napoleon, nor the return 
of the Bourbons, had been able to efface the memory of this corona: 
tion. The Duke de Nevers was to him the great figure of the century, 
“What a noble, great lord,” said he, “and what a fine air he had 
with his blue ribbon!’ In Monsieur Gillenormand’s eyes, Catharine 
IT. had atoned for the crime of the partition of Poland by buying 
the secret of the elixir of gold from Bestuchef, for three thousand 
roubles. Over this he grew animated. “The elixir of gold,” exclaimed 
he, “Bestuchet’s yellow dye, General Lamotte’s drops, these were 
in the eighteenth century, at a louis for a half ounce flask, the great 
remedy for the catastrophes of love, the panacea against Venus. 
Louis AV. sent two hundred flasks to the Pope.” He would have 
been greatly exasperated and thrown off his balance if anybody had 
told him that the elixir of gold was nothing but the perchloride of 
iron. Monsieur Gillenormand worshipped the Bourbons and held 
1789 in horror ; he was constantly relating how he saved himself dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, and how, if he had not hada good deal of. 
. galety and a good deal of wit, his head would have been cut off. If 
-atly young man ventured to eulogise the republic in his presence, he 
turned black in the face, and was angry enough to faint. Sometimes 
he would allude to his ninety years of age, and say, J really hope that 
I shall not-see ninety-three twice. At other times he intimated to his 
people that he intended to live a hundred years. | ts 


Vv 
BASQUE AND NICOLETTE — 


Hz had his theories. Here is one of them : “When a man passionately 
loves weeren, and bas a wife of his own for whom he cares but little, 
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ugly, cross, legitimate, fond of asserting her rights, roosting on the 
code and jealous on occasion, he has but one way to get out of it and 
keep the peace, that is to let his wife have the purse-strings. This ab- 
dication makes him free. The wife keeps herself busy then, devotes 
herself to handling specie, verdigrises her fingers, tukes charge of 
the breeding of the tenants, the bringing up ot the farmers, con- 
vokes lawyers, presides over notaries, harangtes justices, visits 
pettifoggers, follows up lawsuits, writes out leases, dictates con- 
tracts, feels herself sovereign, sells, buys, regulates, promises and 
compromises, binds and cancels, cedes, concedes, and retrocedes, 
arranges, deranges, economises, Wastes; she does foolish things, 
a magisterial and personal pleasure, and this consoles her. While 
her husband disdains her, she has the satisfaction of ruining her hus- 
band.” This theory, Monsieur Gillenormand had applied to himsel, 
and it had become his history. His wife, the second one, had ad- 
ministered his fortune in such wise that there remained to Monsicur 
Gillenormand, when one fine day he found himself a widower, just 
enough to obtain, by turning almost everything into an annuity, an 
income of fifteen thousand franes, three-quarters of which would 
expire with himself. He had no hesitation, little troubled with the 
care of leaving an inheritance. Moreover, he had seen that patri- 
monies met with adventures, and, for example, heenme rational 
property; he had heen present at the avatars of the consolidated 
thirds, and he had little faith in the ledger, "Aue Owacumpote for 
all that!” said he. His house in Rue des Filles du Calvaire, we have 
said, belonged to him. He had two domest ies, “a miile and a female.” 
When a domestic entered his service, Monsieur Gillenormand re- 
baptised him. He gave to the men the name af their province: Nim- 
ois, Comtois, Poitevin, Picard. Tis last wilet was a hig, pursy, 
wheezy inan of fi fty-five, incapable of rumming twenty steps, but as 
he was born at Bayonne, Monsieur Gillenormand called hint Basque. 
As for female servants, they were all called Nicolette in his house 
(even Magnon, who will reappear as we proceed ), One div a proud 
cook, witha blue sash, of the lofty race of porters, presented herself, 
“Tow much do you want a month 2? asked Monsieur Gillenormand, 
“Thirty francs.” “What is your name?" Olympie.” You shall have 
fifty francs, and your name shall be Niculette.” 


VI 
IN WHICH WE SEE LA MAGNON AND WER TWO LITTLE ONES 
Av Monsieur Gillenormand’s grief was translated into anger jhe was 


furious at being in despair, He had every prejudice, and took every 
cence. One of the things of which he made up his external relief and 
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his internal satisfaction was, we have just indicated, that he was still 
a youthful gallant, and that he passed for such energetically. He 
called this having “royal renown.” His royal renown sometimes at= 
tracted singular presents. One day. there was brought to his house 
in a basket, something like an oyster basket, a big boy, new-born, cry- 
ing like the deuce, and duly wrapped in swaddling clothes, which a 
servant girl turned away six months before attributed to him. 
Monsieur Gillenormand was at that time fully eighty-four years old. 
- Indignation and clamour on the part of the bystanders. And who did 
this bold wench think would believe this ? What effrontery ! What an 
abominable calumny ! Monsieur Gillenormand, however, manifested 
no anger. He looked upon the bundle with the amiable smile of a man 
who is flattered by a calumny, and said aside: “Well, what ? what is 
it? what is the matter there ? what have we here? you are in a pretty 
state of amazement, and indeed seem like any ignorant people. The 
Duke d’Angouléme, natural son of his majesty Charles IX., married 
at eighty-five a little hussy of fifteen; Monsieur Virginal, Marquis 
d’Alhuye, brother of Cardinal de Sourdis, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
at elyhty-three, had, by a chambermaid of the wife of President 
Jacquin, a son, a true love son, who was a Knight of Malta, and 
knighted Councillor of State; one of the great men of this century, 
Abbé Tabarand, was the son of a man eighty-seven years old. These 
things are anything but uncommon, And then the Bible! Upon that, 
I declare that this little gentleman is not mine. But take care of him. 
It is not his fault.” This process was too easy. The creature, she 
whose name was Magnon, made him a second present the year after. 
It was a boy again. This time Monsieur Gillenormand capitulated. 
He sent the two brats back to the mother, engaging to pay eighty 
francs a month for their support, upon condition that the said mother 
should not begin again. He added, “I wish the mother to treat them 
well. I will come to see them from time to time.” Which he did. He 
had had a brother, a priest, who had been for thirty-three years 
rector of the Academy of Poitiers, and who died at seventy-nine. “J 
lost him young,” said he. This brother, of whom hardly a memory is 
left, was a quiet miser, who, being a priest, felt obliged to give alms 
to the poor whom he met, but never gave them anything more than 
coppers or worn-out sous, finding thus the means of going to Hell by 
the road to Paradise. As to Monsieur Gillenormand, the elder, he 
made no trade of alms-giving, but gave willingly and nobly. He was 
benevolent, abrupt, charitable, and had he been rich, his inclination 
would have been to be magnificent. He wished that all that concerned 
him should be done in a large way, even rascalities. One day, having 
been swindled in an inheritance by a business man, in a gross and 
palpable manner, he uttered this solemn exclamation: “Fie! this is 
not decent! I am really ashamed of these petty cheats. Everything is 
degenerate in this century, even the rascals. “Sdeath! this is not the 
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way to rob a man like me, Tam robbed as if ina wood, but meanly 
robbed. Silve sint consul digne!” We had had, we have said, two 
wives ; by the first a daughter, who had remained inunarried, and by 
the second another daughter, who died when about thirty years old, 
and who had married for love, or Iuck, or otherwise, a soldier of 
fortune, who had served in the armies of the republic and the empire, 
had won the cross at Austerlitz, and been made colonel at Waterloo, 
“This is the disgrace of my family,” said the old bourgeois. He took 
a great deal of snuff, and had a peculiar skill in rutiling his lace frill 
with the back of his hand. Ele had very little belief in God, 


VII 
RULE !--NEVER RECKIY BE ANYBODY BACEPT IN UPELE EVENING 


Sucu was M, Luke Esprit Gillenormand, who had not lost his hair, 
which was rather grey than white, and always combed in dog’s-cars, 
To sum up, aud with all this, a venerable man, 

He was of the eighteenth century, frivolous and great, 

In 1814, and in the carly years of the Restoration, Alausieur Gil 
lenormand, who was still young: --he was anly seventy~four—had 
lived in the Faubourg Saint Germain, Rue Servandeni, near Saint 
Sulpice, He had retired ta the Marais only upon retiring fron society, 
after his eighty years were fully aceonplished, 

And in retiring from society, he had walled himself up in his 
habits ; the principal one, in which he was juvariahle, was to keep his 
door absolutely closed by day, and never tu receive tuvbady what- 
ever, on any business whatever, except in the evening, Fle dined at 
five o'clock, then his déor was open, This was the custom of his 
century, and he would not swerve fram it. “The day is vulgar,” said 
he, “and only deserves closed shutters. People who are anybody 
light up their wit when the zenith lights wp its stars.” And he barri- 
caded himself against everybody, were it even the king, The old 
elegance of his time. 


VIII 
TWO DO NUT MAKE A PAIR 


As to the two daughters of Monsieur Gillenormand, we have just 
spoken of then, They were born ten years apart. [In their youth they 
resembled each other very lite: and in character as well as in 
countenance, were as far from heing sisters as possible, The younger 
was a cheerful soul, attracted towards everything that is bright, busy 
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with flowers, poetry, and music, carried away into the glories of 
space, enthusiastic, ethereal, afhanced from childhood in the ideal to 
a dim heroic figure. The elder had also her chimera; in the azure 
depth she saw a contractor, some good, coarse commissary, very 
rich, a husband splendidly stupid, a million-made man, or even a 
prefect ; receptions at the prefecture, an usher of the ante-chamber, 
with the chain on his neck, official balls, harangues at the mayor’s, to 
be “Madame la préfete,” this whirled in her imagination. The two 
sisters wandered thus, each in her own fancy, when they were young 
girls. Both had wings, one like an angel, the other like a goose. 

No ambition is fully realised, here below at least. No paradise be- 
comes terrestrial at the period in which we live. The younger had 
married the man of her dreams, but she was dead. The elder was not 
married. _ 

At the moment she makes her entry into the story which we are 
relating, she was an old piece of virtue, an incombustible prude, one 
of the sharpest noses and one of the most obtuse minds which could 
be discovered. A characteristic incident. Outside of the immediate | 
family nobody had ever known her first name. She was called 
Mademoiselle Gillenormand the elder. 

In cant, Mademoiselle Gillenormand the elder could have given 
odds to an English miss, She was immodestly modest. She had one 
frightful reminiscence in her life: one day a man had seen her garter. 

Age had only increased this pitiless modesty. Her dress front was 
never thick enough, and never rose high enough. She multiplied 
hooks and pins where nobody thought of looking. The peculiarity of 
prudery is to multiply sentinels, in proportion as the fortress is less 
threatened. 

However, explain who can these ancient mysteries of innocence, 
she allowed herself to be kissed without displeasure, by an officer of 
lancers who was her grand-nephew and whose name was Théodule. 

Spite of this favoured lancer, the title Prude, under which we have 
classed her, fitted her absolutely. Mademoiselle Gillenormand was a 
kind of twilight soul. Prudery is half a virtue and half a vice. 

To prudery she added bigotry, a suitable lining. She was of the 
fraternity of the Virgin, wore a white veil on certain feast-days, 
muttered special prayers, revered “the holy blood,” venerated “the 
sacred heart,” remained for hours in contemplation before an old- 
fashioned Jesuit altar in a chapel closed to the vulgar faithful, and 
let her soul fly away among the little marble clouds and along the 
grand rays of gilded wood. | ‘ 

She had a chapel friend, an old maid like herself, called Made- 
-moiselle Vaubois, who was perfectly stupid, and in comparison with 
whom Mademoiselle Gillenormand had the happiness of being an 
eagle. Beyond her Agnus Deis and her Ave Marias, Mademoiselle 
Vaubois had no light except upon. the different modes of making 
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sweetmeats, Mademoiselle Vaubuis, perfect in her kind, was the 
ermine of stupidity without a stugle stim ot intediicencs, 

We must say that in growing old, Midemotselly Callenorniand 
had rather gained than lost, This is the case with passive natures, 
She had never been peevieh, which is a relative soodness sand the 1, 
years wear off angles, and the settey Uns ef time trad come Upon her, 
She was sad with: an his ure sadness of whieh sh o hied het the secret 
herself. There was mn her whole person the stuporot a Lite ended but 
Hever comme te ed. 

She kept her father’s hatise, Meandeur Giller 
daughter with him as we lore seen Miensetsnere Plernverer fave its 
sister with him. These homechedds ot ined nec igef an add maid 
are not rare, aidalways bave the teuehonecienoev tad two fechenesses 
leaning npon each other, 

There was besides in tlre letiee, between tliat sued tits ald 
man, a chi, alitle hoy, always tren! nies atebaite before VE Giles 
normand, M. Gillenormand newer oh Mase toa thts ade i last with stern 
voice, and sometimes with uplifted canes ior Ab aosiesa~-rasead, 
dlich- maar, come here! olassccr ane, renee! Lat aie see Mant, scapes 
qrace Setes ete. Pe tdalised ha, 

It was his grandson, We shall see this child agai, 
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BOOK THIRD 
THE GRANDFATHER AND THE GRANDSON 
I ; 
AN OLD SALON 


WueEn M. Gillenormand lived in the Rue Servandoni, he frequented 
_ 3everal very fine and very noble salons. Although a bourgeois, M. 
Gillenormand was welcome. As he was twice witty, first with his 
own wit, then with the wit which was attributed to him, he was even 
sought after and lionised. He went nowhere save on condition of 
ruling there. There are men who at any price desire influence and to 
attract the attention of others; where they cannot be oracles, they 
make themselves laughing-stocks. Monsieur Gillenormand was not - 
of this nature; his dominance in the royalist salons which he fre- 
quented cost him none of his self-respect. He was an oracle every- 
where, It was his fortune to have as an antagonist, Monsieur de 
Bonald, and even Monsieur Bengy-Puy-Vallée. | 

About 1817, he always spent two afternoons a week at a house in 
his neighbourhood, in the Rue Férou, that of the Baroness of T——, 
a wotthy and venerable lady, whose husband had been, under Louis 
XVI., French Ambassador at Berlin. The Baron of T., who, during 
his life, had devoted himself passionately to ecstasies and magnetiu 
visions, died in the emigration, ruined, leaving no fortune but ten 
manuscript volumes bound in red morocco with gilt edges, of very 
curious memoirs upon Mesmer and his trough. Madame de T. had 


not published the memoirs from motives of dignity, and supported _ 


herself on a small income, which had survived the flood nobody | 


knows how. Madame de T. lived far from the court,—a very mixed 


society, said she,—in a noble, proud, and poor isolation. A few — 
friends gathered about her widow’s hearth twice a week, and this | 
constituted a pure royalist salon. They took tea, and uttered, as the 
wind set towards elegy or dithyrambic, groans or cries of horror over. 
the century, ovet the charter, over the Buonapartists, over the pros-" 
titution of the blue ribbon to bourgeois, over the Jacobinism of Louis . 
XVIII. ; and they amused themselves in whispers with hopes which 
rested upon Monsieur, since Charles X. es oo 
They hailed the vulgar songs in which Napoleon was called 
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Nicolas with transports of joy. Duchesses, the most delicate and the 
most charming women in the world, went mto ecstasies over couplets 
like this addressed “to the federals:” 


Renforcez dans vos culoties 

Le bout d’chems’ qui vous pend, 
Qu’on vn’ dis pas qu’ les patriotes 
Ont arboré I'dreapeau bane ! 


They amused themselves with puns which they thought terrible, 
with innocent plays upon words which they supposed to be veno- 
mous, with quatrains and even distiches , thus upon the Dessolles 
ministry, a moderate cabinet of which MM. Deeazes and Deserre 
were members: 


Pour raffermir letrone ébranké sur sa tase, 
ll faut changer de sol, et de serre ef de case, 


Or sometimes they drew up the list of the Chamber of Peers, 
“Chamber abominably jacobin,” and in this list they arranged the 
names, so as to make, for example, phrases like tis: Juans, Sabran, 
Gouvion Saint Cyr, All this gaily. 

In this little world they parodied the revolution, They had some 
inclinations or other which sharpened the same anger in the inverse 
sense. They sang. their little gu ira: 


Ah! ea ira! eu ira! ga ira! 
Les buonapartist’ & la hinterne { 


Songs are like the guillotine; they cut indifferently, to-day this 
head, to-morrow that. It is only a@ variation, 

In the Fualdes affair, which belongs to this tiie, TS16, they took 
sides with Bastide and Jausion, becatse Mules was a “Baonapart- 
ist.” They called the liberals, the brothers and frivnds; this was the 
highest degree of insult, 

Like certain menageries, the Baroness de ‘T's salon had two 
lions, One was M. Gillenormand, the other was Count de Lamothe 
Valois, of whom it was whispered, with a sort of consideration: “Do 
you know? Ile is the Lamothe of the necklace affair.’ Partisans have 
such singular aminesties as these, | . 

We will add also: “Among the bourgeois, positions of honour are 
lowered by too easy intercourse + you must take care whom you Tes 
_ ceive ; just as there is a loss of caloric in the neighhourhood of those 

who are cold, there ts a diminution of consideration in the approach 
of people who are despised. The old highest society held itself above 
this law as it did above all others, Marigny, La Pompadour's brother, 
‘is a visitor of the Prince de Soubise, Although? no, hecause, Du 
Barry, godfather of I.a Vauhernier, is very welcome at the Marshal 
_ de Richelieu’s, This society is Olympus, Mercury and the Prince de 
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Gueménée are at home there. A thief is admitted, provided he be a 
lord. 

The Count de Lamothe, who, in 1815, was a man of seventy-five, 
was remarkable for nothing save his silent and sententious air, his 
cold, angular face, his perfectly polished manners, his coat buttoned 
up to his cravat, and his long legs, always crossed in long, loose panta- 
loons, of the colour of burnt sienna. His face was of the colour of his 
pantaloons. 

This M. de Lamothe was “esteemed” in this salon, on account of 
his “celebrity,” and, strange to say, but true, on account of the name 
of Valois. 

As to M, Gillenormand, his consideration was absolutely for him- 
self alone. He made authority. He had, sprightly as he was, and with- 
out detriment to his gaiety, a certain fashion of being, which was im- 
posing, worthy, honourable, and genteelly lofty; and his great age 
added to it. A man is not a century for nothing. Years place at last a 
venerable crown upon a head. | 

He gave, moreover, some of those repartees which certainly have 
in them the genuine sparkle, Thus when the King of Prussia, after 
having restored Louis XVITI., came to make him a visit under the 
name of Count de Ruppin, he was received by the descendant of 
Louis XIV. somewhat like a Marquis of Brandenburg, and with the 
most delicate impertinence. Monsieur Gillenormand approved this, 
“All kings who are not the King of France,” said he, “are kings of a 
province.” The following question and answer were uttered one day 
in his presence: ““What is the sentence of the editor of the Courier 
Francais?” “To be hung up for awhile.” “Up is superfluous,” ob- 
served Monsieur Gillenormand, Sayings of this kind make position 
for aman. | 

Atananniversary Te Deum for the return of the Bourbons, seeing 
Monsieur de Talleyrand pass, he said: There goes His Excellency 
the Bad. , + | 

M. Gillenormand was usually accompanied by his daughter, this 
long macemoiselle, then past forty, and seeming fifty, and by a 
beautiful little boy of seven, white, rosy, fresh-looking, with happy 
and trustful eyes, who never appeared in this salon without hearing 
a buzz about him: “How pretty he is! What a pity! poor child!” This. 
child was the boy to whom we have but just alluded. They called 
him “poor child,” because his father was “a brigand of the Loire.” © 

This brigand of the Loire was M. Gillenormand’s son-in-law, al- - 
ready mentioned, and whom M. Gillenormand called the disgrace of . 
his family. | _ 
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II 
ONE OF TILE RED SPECTRES OF THAT TIME 


Wuoever, at that day, had passed through the little city of Vernon, 
and walked over that beautiful monumental bridge witch will be very 
soon replaced, let us hope, by some horrid wire bridise, would have 
noticed, as his glance fell from the top at the parapet, aman of ahout 
fifty, with a leather casque on his head, dressed in pantiloons and 
waistcoat of coarse grey cloth, to which something yellow was 
stitched which had been a red ribbon, shod in wooden shoes, browned 
by the sun, his face almost black and his hair almost white, a large 
scar upon his forchead extending down hus check, hent, heweel down, 
older than his years, walking neatly every day with a spade and a 
pruning knife in his hand, in one of these walled comypartinents, in 
the vicinity of the bridge, which, like a chain of terraves border the 
left bank of the Seine—charming tnelosures fullot flowers of whieh 
one would say, if they were much kirger, they are gure lens, and if they 
were a little smaller, they are bouquets. Alb these melosures are 
bounded by the river on one side and by a house on the orher, The 
man in the waistcoat and wooden shoes Cf whont we have just spoken 
lived, about the year ISI7, in the smallest of these inelooaures and the 
humblest of these houses. le lived there salitury cael lane, in silence 
and in poverty, with a woman whe was neither young nor old, neither 
beautiful nor ugly, neither peasant nar bourgeets, who waited upon 
him. The square of earth which he called his garden was celebrated 
in the town for the beauty of the flowers which he cultivated in it, 
Flowers were his occupation. 

By dint of labour, perseverance, attention, and pauls of water, 
he had succeeded in creating after the Creator, gad had invented 
certain tulips and dahlias which seemed to have been forgotten by 
Nature. Ne was ingenious: he anticipated Seulanie Bodin in the 
formation of little champs ef heather earth fur the culture of rare 
and precious shrubs from America and Chins. By break of dig, in 
summer, he was in his walks, digwimg, pruning, weet, watering, 
walking in the midst af his flawers with cn air ef kindness, sadness, 
and gentleness, sometimes dreamy and motionless for whole hours, 
listening to the song of a bird aia tree, the pratiiog of a ehild ina 
house, or oftener with his eves fixed on some drop of dew at the end 
ofa spear of grass, of which the sun was making a earhinels, [Hits 
table was very frugal, and he drank more milk than wine, An urchin 
would make him yield, his servant seoldedt him Fle was timid, so 
much so as to seem unsociable, he rarely went out, and saw nobody 
put the poor who rapped at his window, and his cure, Abbé Mahenf, 
a good old man. Still, f any of the inhahitants of the city or strangers, 
whoever they might he, curious to see his tulips and roses, knocked! 
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at his little house, he opened his door with a smile. This was the 
brigand of the Loire. . 

Whoever, at the same time, had read the military memoirs, the 
biographies, the Montteur, and the bulletins of the Grand Army, 
would have been struck by a name which appears rather often, the 
name of George Pontmercy. When quite young, this George Pont- 
mercy was a soldier in the regiment of Saintonge. The revolution 
broke out. The regiment of Saintonge was in the Army of the Rhine. 
For the old regiments of the monarchy kept their province names 
even after the fall of the monarchy, and were not brigaded until 
1794, Pontmercy fought at Spires, at Worms, at Neustadt, at Turk- 
heim, at Alzey, at Mayence where he was one of the two hundred who 
formed Houchard’s rear-guard. He with eleven others held their 
ground against the Prince of Hesse’s corps behind the old rampart 
of Andernach, and only fell back upon the bulk of the army when the 
hostile cannon had effected a breach from the top of the parapet to 
the slope of the glacis. He was under Kleber at Marchiennes, and at 
the battle of Mont Palissel, where he had his arm broken by a 
musket-ball. Then he passed to the Italian frontier, and he was one 
of the thirty grenadiers who defended the Col di Tende with Joubert. 
Joubert was made Adjuant-General, and Pontmercy Second-Lieu- 
tenant. Pontmercy was by the side of Berthier in the midst of the 
storm of balls on that day of Lodi of which Bonaparte said : Berthier 
was cannoneer, cavaher, and grenadier. He saw his old general 
Joubert, fall at Novi, at the moment when, with uplifted sword, he 
was crying: I‘orward! Being embarked with his company, through 
the necessities of the compaign, in a pinnace, which was on the way 
from Genoa to some little port on the coast, he fell into a wasp’s-nest 
of seven or eight English vessels. The Genoese captain wanted to 
throw the guns into the sea, hide the soldiers in the hold, and slip 
through in the dark like a merchantman. Pontmercy had the colours 
seized to the halyards of the ensign-staff, and passed proudly under 
the guns of the British frigates. Fifty miles further on, his boldness 
increasing, he attacked with his pinnace and captured a large Eng- 
lish transport carrying troops to Sicily, so loaded with men and 
horses that the vessel was full to the hatches, In 1805, he was in that 
division of Malher which captured Giinzburg from the Archduke 
Ferdinand. At Weltingen he received in his arms under a shower of - 
balls Colonel Maupetit, who was mortally wounded at the head of — 
the 9th Dragoons. He distinguished himself at Austerlitz in that © 
wonderful march in echelon under the enemy’s fire, When the 
cavalry of the Russian Imperial Guard crushed a battalion of the 4th . 
of the Line, Pontmercy was one of those who revenged the repulse, 
and overthrew the Guard. The emperor gave him the cross. Pont~ 
mercy successively saw Wurmser made prisoner in Mantua, Melas 
in Alexandria, and Mack in Ulm. He was in the eighth corps,-of the 
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Grand Army, which Mortier commanded, and which took Tamburg, 
Then he passed into the 95th of the Line, which was the old Manders 
regiment, At Ifylau, he was in the churchyard where the heroic Caps 
tain Louis Hugo, uncle of the author of this hook, sustained alone 
with his company of eighty-three men, for twa hours, the whole 
effort of the enemy's army. Pontmercy was one of the three who 
came out of that churchyard alive. Tle was at lriedland. Then he 
saw Moscow, then the Beresina, then Lutgen, Bantzen, Dresden, 
Wachanu, Leipsice, and the detiles of Glenhatusen, then Montmirail, 
Chateau-Thierry, Caron, the banks of the Marne, the bauks of the 
Aisne, and the formidable position at Laon. At Arney le Duc, a 
captain, he sabred ten cossacks, and savecd, not luis general, but hig 
corporal, He was wounded an that occasion, and Uwentyeseven 
splinters were extracted from his left arnt alone, Kisht ditys before 
the capitulation of Paris, he exchanged with a comrade, and entered 
the cavalry. [He had what was called under the ald récine dle double. 
had, that is to say, equal skill in mianaging, as a seldier, the sabre op 
the musket, as an offieer, a squadron ara battalion. ft is this shill, per 
fected by military education, which vives raise to eertadn special 
arms, the dragoons, for instance, who are both eavabry and infantry, 
He accompanied Napoleon to the iskund of Elba, At Waterton he led 
a squadron of cuirassiers in Dubuis’ brigade, He dt wes whe took the 
colours fromthe Lunenburg battalion, Ele carrie! the eolonrs to the 
emperor's feet. Tle was covered with Tihaod. dle fiad reverved, in 
seizing the colours, a sabre stroke across his fuee. The emperor, 
well pleased, cried to him: Vow arr a Coleone, you area Baron, you 
are an Officer of the Legion of Honaur! Pont merey answered Sire, 
J thank you for my widow, An hour afterwards, he fell in the ravine 
of Ohain, Now who was this George Pontinerey ? Ele was that very 
 brigand of the Loire, 
e We have already seen something of his histury, After Waterloo, 
Pontmerey, drawn out, as will he remembered, from: the stmbkent 
road of Ohain, succeeded in regaining the army, ane was passed 
dong from ambulance to ambulinee to the eantommeaits of the Loire. 
The Restoration put him on half-pay, then sent bins tra residence, 

that Is to say under surveillance at Vernon, he king, Lotds XVI LL, 
ignoring all that had been done in the Hundred Days, recopnised 
neither lis position of officer of the Legion of Honour, nor his rank 
of colonel, nor his title of baron, He, on his part, newlected ro oppor 
tunity to sign himself Colonel Baron Pontmercy, He had only one 
ald blue coat, and he never went out wither putting on the rosette 
of an officer of the Legion of Honour, The pracurenr di roi notified 
him that he would he proseented for “illegally” wearing this decora- 
tion, When this notice was given to him by a friendly intermediary, 
Pontmercy answered with a bitter smile: “1 de not know whether it 
is that 1 no longer understand French, or you no longer speak it; but 
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the fact is I do not understand you.” Then he went out every day for 
a week with,his rosette. Nobody dared to disturb him. Two or three 
times the minister of war or the general commanding the department 
wrote to him with this address: Monsieur Commandant Pontmercy. 
He returned the letters unopened. At the same time, Napoleon at St. 


Helena was treating Sir Hudson Lowe’s missives addressed to 
General Bonaparte in the same way. Pontmercy at last, excuse the 


word, came to have in his mouth the same saliva as his emperor, 

So too, there were in Rome a few Carthaginian soldiers, taken 
prisoners, who refused to bow to Flaminius, and who had a little of 
Hannibal’s soul, : 

One morning, he met the procureur du roi in one of the streets of 
Vernon, went up to him and said: “Monsieur procureur du roi, amt 
T allowed to wear my scar?” | 

He had nothing but hjs very scanty half-pay as chief of squadron, 
He hired the smallest house he could find in Vernon. He lived there 
alone ; how we have just seen. Under the empire, between two wars, 
ke had found time to marry Mademoiselle Gillenormand. The old . 
bourgeois, who really felt outraged, consented with a sigh, saying: 
“The greatest families are forced to it.’ In 1815, Madame Pont- 
mercy, an admirable woman in every respect, noble and rare, and 
worthy of her husband, died, leaving a child. This child would have 
been the colonel’s joy in his solitude ; but the grandfather had imperi- 
ously demanded his grandson, declaring that, unless he were given 
up to him, he would disinherit him. The father yielded for the sake 
of the little boy, and not being able to have his child he set about lov- 
ing flowers, 

He had moreover given up everything, making no movement nor 
conspiring with others. He divided his thoughts between the innocent 
things he was doing, and the grand things he had done. He passed 
his time hoping for a pink or remembering Austerlitz. a 

M. Gillenormand had no intercourse with his son-in-law. The 
colonel was to him “a bandit,” and he was to the colonel “a block- 
head.” M. Gillenormand never spoke of the colonel, unless some- 
times to make mocking allusions to “his barony.” It was expressly 
understood that Pontmercy should never endeavour to see his son 
or sptak to him, under pain of the boy being turned away, and dis- 
inherited. To the Gillenormands, Pontmercy was pestiferous., They’ 
intended to bring up the child to their liking. The colonel did wrong - 
perhaps to accept these conditions, but he submitted to them, think- 
ing that he was doing right, and sacrificing himself alone. | 

The inheritance from the grandfather Gillenormand was a small 
affair, but the inheritance from Mlle. Gillenormand the elder was 
considerable. This aunt, who had remained single, was very rich. 
from the maternal side, and the son of her sister was her natural 
heir. The child, whose name was Marius, knew that he had a father, 
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but nothing more. Nobody spoke a word to him about him. However, 
in the society into which his grandfather took him, the whisperings, 
the hints, the winks, enlightened the little boy’s mind at length ; he 
finally comprehended something of it, and as he naturally imbibed, 
by a sort of infiltration and slow penetration, the ideas and opinions 
which formed, so to say, the air he breathed, he came little by little 
to think of his father only with shame and with a closed heart, 

While he was thus growing up, every two or three months the col- 
onel would escape, come furtively to Paris likea fugitive fron justice 
breaking his ban, and go to Saint Sulpice, at the hour when Aunt 
Gillenormand took Marius to mass, There, trembling lest the aunt 
should turn round, concealed behind a pillar, motionless, not darin 
to breathe, he saw his child. The scarred veteran was afraid of the 
old maid. 

From this, in fact, came his connection with the curé of V ernon, 
Abbé Mabeuf. ; 

This worthy priest was the brother of a warden of Saint Sulpice, 
who had several times noticed this man gazing upon his child, and 
the sear on his cheek, and the big tears in his eves. This man, who had 
so really the appearance of aman, and who wept like a woman, had 
attracted the warden’s attention. This face remained in his memory. 
One day, having gone to Vernon to see his brother, he met Colonel 
Pontiercy on the bridge, and recognised the man of Saint Sulpice. 

~The warden spoke of it to the curd, and the two, under some pre- 
text, made the colonel a visit. This visit led to others, The colonel, 
who at first was very reserved, finally unbosomed himself, and the 
curé and the warden came to know the whole story, and how Pont 
mercy was sacrificing his own happiness to the future af his child. 
The result was that the curd felt a veneration and tenderness for him, 
and the colonel, on his part, felt an affection for the eure, And, more- 
over, when it happens that both are sincere and youd, nothing will. 
mix and amalgamate more easily than an ald priest and an old soldier, 
In reality, they are the same kind of man, One has devoted himself 
to his country upon earth, the other to his country in heaven; there 
is no other difference. 

Twice a year, on the first of January and on St. George's Day, 
Marius wrote filial letters to his f ather, whieh his aunt dictatec® and. 
which, one would have said, were copied fram some Complete Let- 
ter Writer ; this wasall that M. Gillenormand allowed sand the father 
answered with very tender letters, which the grandfather thrust into 
his pocket without reading. 
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III 
REQUIESCANT 


Tue salon of Madame de T. was all that Marius Pontmercy knew 
of the world. It-was the only opening by which he could look out into 
life. This opening was sombre, and through this porthole there came 
more cold than warmth, more night than day. The child, who was 
nothing but joy and light on entering this strange world, in a little 
while became sad, and, what is still more unusual at his age, grave. 
Surrounded by all these imposing and singular persons, he looked 
about him with a serious astonishment. Everything united to increase 
his amazement. There were in Madame de T.’s salon some very 
venerable noble old ladies, whose names were Mathan, Noah, Lévis 
which was pronounced Lévi, Cambis which was pronounced Cam- 
byse. These antique faces and these biblical names mingled in the 
-child’s mind with his Old Testament, which he was learning by heart, 
and when they were all present, seated in a circle about a dying fire, 
dimly lighted by a green-shaded lamp, with their stern profiles, their | 
grey or white hair, their long dresses of another age, in which 
mournful colours only could be distinguished, at rare intervals drop- 
ping a few words which were at once majestic and austere, the little 
Marius looked upon them with startled eyes, thinking that he saw, 
not women, but patriarchs and magi, not real beings, but phantoms. 

Among these phantoms were scattered several priests, who fre- 
quented this old salon, and a few gentlemen; the Marquis de 
Sass , secretary of commands to Madame de Berry, the Viscount 
de. Val , who published some monorhymed odes under the pseu- 
donym of Charles Antoine, the Prince de Beauff , who, quite 
young, was turning grey, and had a pretty and witty wife whose dress 
of scarlet velvet with gold trimmings, worn very low in the neck, 
startled this darkness, the Marquis de C d’E——., the man in all 
France who best understood “proportioned politeness,” the Count 
dAm 
de Port de Guy, a frequenter of the library of the Louvre, called the 
king’s cabinet, M. de Port de Guy, bald and rather old than aged, 
related that in 1793, when sixteen years of age, he was sent to the 
galleys as “refractory,” and chained with an octogenarian, the 
Bishop of Mirepoix, refractory also, but as a priest, while he was 
so as a soldier. This was at Toulon. Their business was to go to the | 
scaffold at night, and gather up the heads and bodies of those that 
had been gyillotined during the day; they carried these dripping 
trunks upon their backs, and their red galley caps were encrusted — 
behind with blood, dry in the morning, wet at night. These tragic 
anecdotes abounded in Madame de T.’s salon; and by dint of cursing 
Marat, they came to applaud Trestaillon, A few deputies of the un- 


the goodman with the benevolent chin, and the Chevalier 
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discoverable kind played their whist there, ML. Thibord du Chalard, 
M. Lemarchant de Gomicourt, and the celebrated jester of the 
Right, M. Cornet Dincourt. The Bailli de Merrette, with his short 
breeches and his thin legs, sometimes passed throuzh this salon on 
the way to M. de Talleyrand’s. He had been the pleasure companion 
of the Count d’Artois, and reversing Aristotle cowering before Cam- 
paspe, he had made La Guimard walk on all fours, and in this man- 
ner shown to the centuries a philosopher aventred [iy te docutld i, 

As for the priests, there was Abbe Halma, the same to whom M, 
Larose, his assistant on La Joudre, said: Pasha! tcho ty there thag 
is not fifty years old? a few qreenhorns perhaps? Abe Letourneur, 
the king’s preacher, Abbé Fraysstnous, was net vel ether count, or 
bishop, or minister, or peer, and whe wore an ald cassock short of 
buttons, and Abbé INeravenant, cure de Satut Gernnin des Préss 
besides these the Pope's Nuneio, at that tine Motsisnor Macchi, 
Archbishop of Nisili, afterwards cardinid, reniurkable for his long 
pensive nose, and another monster with the following tithes : Ab- 
hate Palmieri, Domestic Prelate, one of the seven participating pro 
thonotaries of the Holy See, canon of tee bastinia of the Liberian 
Basilicate, advocate af the Saints, powders df sed, which relates 
to the business of eanonisation ane stuniiies very ueariy : mister of 
requests for the section of paradise. Pimilly, two cardinals, Af dela 
Luzerne and Monsteur de Choo “Poe -.. Vhe Chreitial de da au. 
ZeTue was a writer, and was to have, some vears hiter, the honour of 
signing articles inthe Coasernvudeur side by side with Chateaubriand : 
Monsieur de Cll» was Archbishop of Toul-~ and often 
came to rusticate at Paris with his nephew the Marquis of T—, 
who has been Minister of Marine and of War. The Cardinal de 
Cla "Pe was a little, lively odd man, slowdies his real stockings 
under his turned-up cassock ¢ hts peentinrinies were hate of the En. 
eyclopedia ind desperate play at Tilliards, amd peaple whe, at that 
dime, ON Suter eventuss passed whore the ue AL, where the 
Hotel de Che -"Poeeo was at tint tine, stopped to hear the clieking 
of the balls and the sharp vale aft the vardimid erving to his fellow 
conclavist, Monseigneur Cottret, Hishop fa partitien of Carystas 
Mark, elbhé, Fohave caromed, The Cardinal de CboneP = had 
been brought to Madame de ‘Py's lay his miemt intiniate friend, ML de 
Roquelaure, formerly Bishop of Serlis and one af the Forty, ML de 
Roquekutre was noteworthy for iis tall stumre aid his assiduity at 
the Academy ; through the glass door ef the hall pear the Library in 
which the Freneh Academy then helel its sessions, the euriuns could. 
every Friday Ae! Vp weit tlre ole Pishiys of Sentis, usually stinding, 
freshly powdered, with violet stockings, and turning his hack to the 
door, apparently to show his litde collar te better advantage, All these 
ecclesiastics, though for the most part courtiers as well as church- 
men, added to the importance of the T. salon, the lordly aspect of 
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which was emphasised by five peers of France, the Marquis de 
Vib——, the Marquis de Tal , the Marquis.d’ Herb——-, the Vis- 
count Damo wand the Duke de Val . This Duke de Va ; 
although Prince de Mon , that is to say, a foreign sovereign 
prince, had so high an idea of France and the peerage that he saw 
everything through their medium. Tle it was who said: The cardinals 
are the French peers of Rome ; the Lords are the French peers of - 
England. Finally, since, in this century, the revolution must make 
itself felt everywhere, this feudal salon was, as we have said, ruled 
by a bourgeois. Monsieur Gillenormand reigned there, 

There was the essence and the quintessence of Parisian Legiti- 
matist society. People of renown, even though royalists, were held 
in quarantine, ‘There is always anarchy in renown, Chateaubriand, 
had he entered there, would have had the same effect as Pére 
Duchéne. Some repentant backsliders, however, penetrated, by suf- 
ferance, into this orthodox world. Count Beug was received 
there by favour. 

The “noble” salons of the present day bear no resemblance to 
those salons. The Iaubourg Saint Germain of the present sinells of 
heresy. The royalists of this age are demagogues, we must say it ta 
their praise. 

At Madame de T.’s, the society being superior, there was ex- 
quisite and haughty taste under a full bloom of politeness. Their 
manners comported with all sorts of involuntary refinements which 
were the ancient régime itself, buried, but living. Some of these 
peculiarities, in language especially, seemed grotesque. Superficial 
observers would have taken for provincial what was only ancient. 
They called a woman madame la générale. Madame la colonelle was 
not entirely out of use, The charming Madame de Léon, in memory 
doubtless of the Duchesses de Longueville and de Chevreuse, prefer- 
red this appellation to her title of Princess. The Marchioness of 
Créquy also called herself madame la colonelle. 7 

It was this little lofty world which invented at the Tuileries the 
refinement of always saying, when speaking to the king in person, 
the king, in the third person, and never, your majesty, the title your 
majesty having been “sullied by the usurper,” | 

Facts and men were judged there. They ridiculed the century, 
which dispensed with comprehending it. They assisted one another 
in astonishment. Each communicated to the rest the quantity of light 
he had. Methuselah instructed Epimenides. The deaf kept the blind | 
informed. They declared, that the time since Coblentz had not 
elapsed. Just as Louis XVIII, was, by the grace of God, in the twen- 
ty-fifth year of his reign, the emigrees were, in reality, in the twenty- 
fifth year of their youth. , pe as a : 

All was harmonious; nothing was too inuch alive; speech was 
hardly a breath; the journal, suiting the salon, seemed a papyrus. 
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There were young people there, but they were slightly dead. In the 
ante-chamber, the liveries were old. These personages, completely 
out of date, were served by domestics of the same kind, Altogether 
they had the appearance of having lived along time age, und of being 
obstinate with the sepulchre, Conserve, Conservation, Conservative, 
was nearly all the dictionary; fe be ar qeed adeur, win the point, 
There was in fact something aromatic in the opinions of Chese vener- 
able groups, and their ideas smelt of Endian herbs, Tt was a mummy 
world. The masters were embalmed, the valets were stutfed, 

A worthy old marchioness, a ruined cmipree, having now but one 
servant, continued to sav Wy people. 

What was done in Madame de Vos parlour? They were ultra. 

To be ultras this word, although what a represents has not per- 
haps disappeared,—thits Wit rel lists Taw lease ifs LCSULETIES, [et us CX= 
plain it. 

To he ultra is to po beyond. Pts to athiek the sceptre m the name 
of the throne, and the mitre in the nanie et the alba sats to maltreat 
ihe thing YOU suppart ; His to kach om the triaees cat ts te caval at the 
stake for undereooking hereties itis to reproach the tlol with a lack 
of idolatry s it ds te dosult by exeess et respeetyatas too find in the 
pope too Tittle papistey, in the hang too hide povalty, and too much 
livhtin the night: itis te be dissatishedd with the alliatrores, with snow, 
with the swan, and the Hlyvoin the pane cb whiteness sit is tu he the 
partisan of things of the pont of become their enemas it is to be 
so very pro, that you are con, 

The ultra spirit isa peculiir characteridie of the first phase of the 
Restoration, 

There was never anything in history The this Htde while, begin- 
ning in 1814, and ending ahemt PS20, on the advent of ALonsieur de 
Villele, the practical man of the Right, These sts yveurs were an ex- 
traordmary moment cat onee brill dad choca, sitting and som- 
ore, Hehted as hy the raditaice of diwi, anebat the siume time en 
Veloped inthe darkness of the great catastrophes whieh scl tiled the 
horizon, though they were slowly bursine thenteelyes in the past, 
There was there, in that Hight and tad shade, a little world hy itself, 
new ancl old, merry aid sad, juwentle and serile, cubbdrge its eyes: 
nothing resembles an awaking socauch as a return pa proup which 
looked upon France whimsivally, atl pom which dfrance looked 
with irony; streets fullof good old awl maaryuises returned and re- 
turning, “ci-devants,” astounded at everthing, brave and noble 
gentlemen snaling at being in France, and weeping aver it alsay de- 
lighted to see their country aystin, in despair at finding their monar- 
chy no more; the nobility of the erusades: spitting: upon the nobility 
of the empire, that is to say the nobility of the sword : historic races 
losing the meaning of history: sans ef the companions af Charle- 
magne disdaining the companions of Napoleon, Swords, as we have 
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said, insulted each other ; the sword of Fontenoy was ridiculous, and 
nothing but rust; the sword of Marengo was hateful, and nothing 
but a sabre. Formerly disowned Yesterday. The sense of the grand 
was lost, as well as the sense of the ridiculous. There was somebody 
who called Bonaparte Scapin. That word is no more, N othing, we 
repeat, now remains of it. When we happen to draw some form 
from it, and endeavour to make it live again in our thought, it seems 
as strange to us as an antediluvian world. It also, in fact, has been 
swallowed up by a deluge. It has disappeared under two revolutions. 
What floods are ideas ! How quickly they cover all that they are com- 
missioned to destroy and to bury, and how rapidly they create fright- 
ful abysses ! 

_ Such was the character of the salons in those far-off and simple 
ages when M. Martainville was wittier than Voltaire. 

These salons had a literature and politics of their own. They be- 
lieved in Fiévée. M. Agier gave laws to them. They criticised M. 
Colnet, the publicist of the bookstall of the Quai Malaquais. Napo- 
leon was nothing but the Corsican Ogre. Ata later day, the introduc- 
tion into history of M. the Marquis de Buonaparte, Lieutenant- 
General of the armies of the king, was a concession to the spirit of 
the century. 

These salons did not. long maintain their purity. As early as 1818, 
doctrinaires began to bud out in them, a troublesome species. Their 
style was to be royalists, and to apologise for it. Just where the ultras 
were proudest, the doctrinaires were a little ashamed. They were 
witty ; they were silent ; their political dogmas were suitably starched 
with pride; they ought to have been successful. They indulged in 
what was moreover convenient, an excess of white cravat and close- 
buttoned coat. The fault, or the misfortune of the doctrinaire-party — 
was the creation of an old yotith. They assumed the postures of sages. 
Their dream was to engraft upon an absolute and excessive prin- 
ciple a limited power. They opposed, and sometimes with a rare in- _ 
telligence, destructive liberalism by conservative liberalism. We © 
heard them say : “Be considerate towards royalism; it has done much 
real service. It has brought us back tradition, worship, religion, re- © 
spect. It is faithful, brave, chivalric, loving, devoted. It comes to as- 
sociate, although with regret, to the new grandeur of the nation the — 
old grandeur of the monarchy. It is wrong in not comprehending | 
the revolution, the empire, glory, liberty, new ideas, new genera- 
tions, the century. But this wrong which it does us, have we not 
sometimes done it the same? The- revolution, whose heirs we are, 
ought to comprehend all. To attack royalism is a misconception of 
liberalism. What a blunder, and what blindness? Revolutionary 
France is wanting in respect for historic France, that is to say for 
her mother, that is to say for herself. After the 5th of September, 
the nobility of the monarchy is treated as the nobility of the empire 
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was treated after the 8th of July. They were unfit towards the 
sagle, Wo are unjust towards the tle sareale Tio, Must we then always 
have some thing to proseribs ? ¢ i whl Hoe ds tt te ve ee The ere 
of Louis NEY J Or to seral ial Uae et diet ny [\io? We 
valbat Monsieur de Viaibbige wii chi : ge es athe rive 
of Jena? But what didhe day What wearer deni. Beattie. ‘ belongs 
to us as wellas Marenga, Plies then ste ihe ooudrs us well as site 
N's. They are our patrimony, Wate pained fe cdinttudeitic do We 
must not Cisnwnt GUY CaebTt ay aT the es 4 he ee ae ae cee present, 
Why not desire our whole his tory Wha mes yrange bY 

This is the we Iv In whiv Nthesbacristreeriddedl and oaconsed 
roevalism, which was isplesascd at beta arid one furterts at 
being patronised, 

Phe ultras marked dhe feet poriad ad rosetionag the a oonthhave 
characterised the second. Ta terveuee eieeecded shall bet us gat 
prolong this sketeh, 

In the conrse of this marratie, (he autho ed thas deeds found in 
lhis path this strane Tens i) re betotectge ss die Was 
Oblived to glance tit ite pop diy, ad Petre cori oof thee trae 
Hineamients at That seetete thaw tideeawi. Pag hie dae tt eagtdly and 
Ww rt bye stnt any hitter ar rer hotye detent ye ee ee eee ms a ' hay rate 
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ged reepectial, for thev relate fehi. upether, attache dita te als 
° a t Less * ‘ 4 if 
Jerk WL, Diestdes, We Pitted nite tif sate Ptiie weld fags tes PERE, 
e ; "% ‘ : sah a : aj sh ’ ; ‘ ; 
Weomay sae att, but we ean edther deotse tia teete it, boy 


the fr Unive et fermier trues, 

Marius Pontmerey wert, Hoe alletdbterd, chi uct werdatre otitdles, 
When he left the hands of Nant tillers uesevt ted, peg ia ather en- 
irtaster! Thin Ta tt Wekl tlw pretense nee bef tha , eg oo aa Entrar ttre’, 
This YOURS, wniteh fetes watt! Me gece? frou eh bet reer tia reper chant, ‘I: LHS 
hil fis Vivir a obles, Hien he etter! Ha . eo hioah ple wes 
revirlist, Manatie ru, ted sab tere, bia Payd derbies fg Pegs bets copped 
fate: vy Whise ate ty ind Saree Hie Weetttale | an shod Dies phe if 
his father was a dark wo d, 

}* ir the Tovd, hie Wiis tH relat facet viol fee trekitee tet a, treated, 
reliscienas, letty; lamwaarible even fo liar diness, pase ever ti itl 
noctibleness, 
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Tire completion af Miarins' classical stidies wears eadntetle _ with ML 
Calle ane srenregnent fromthe world, Che afd acim lace fare 
well tothe Paohoure Siint Gernusin, aint te Masdaine de T's salon, 
arth estthlished hinseld iar lee Marais, Mt tits heise day the Rie des 
Wiles du ¢ ‘alvaire, bis seeviints ere Were, is edditiots dar thre porter, 
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this chambermaid Nicolette who had succeeded Magnon, and this 
short-winded and pursy Basque whom. we have already mentioned. 

In 1827, Marius had just attained his eighteenth year. On coming 
in one evening, he saw his grandfather with a letter in his hand. 

“Marius,” said M. Gillenormand, “you will set out tomorrow for 
Vernon.” 

“What for?” said Marius. 

“To see your father.” | 

Marius shuddered. He had thought of everything but this, that 
a day might come, when he would have to see his father. Nothing 
could have been more unlooked for, more surprising, and, we must 
say, more disagreeable. It was aversion compelled to intimacy. It 
was not chagrin ; no, it was pure drudgery. : 

Marius, besides his feelings of political antipathy, was convinced 
that his father, the sabrer, as M. Gillenormand called him in the 
gentler moments, did not love him; that was clear, since he had 
abandoned him and left him to others. Feeling that he was not loved 
at all, he had no love. Nothing more natural, said he to himself. 

He was so astounded that he did not question M. Gillenormand, 
The grandfather continued : 

“It appears that he is sick. He asks for you.” 

And after a moment of silence he added: 

“Start to-morrow morning. I think there is at the Cour des Fon- 
taines a conveyance which starts at six o’clock and arrives at night. 
Take it. He says the case is urgent.” | | 

Then he crumpled up the letter and put it in his pocket. Marius 
could have started that evening and been with his father the next 
morning, A diligence then made the trip to Rouen from the Rue du 
Bouloi by night passing through Vernon. Neither M. Gillenormand 
nor Marius thought of inquiring. Yt 

The next day at dusk, Marius arrived at Vernon. Candles were . 
just beginning to be lighted. He asked the first person he met for . 
the house of Monsicur Pontmercy. For in his feelings he agreed with 
the Restoration, and he, too, recognised his father neither as baron 
nor as colonel. . | | | 

The house was pointed out to him. He rang; a woman came and 
opened the door with a small lamp in her hand. | 

“Monsieur Pontmercy ?” said Marius. 

The woman remained motionless. 

“Ts it here?” asked Marius.. 

The woman gave an affirmative nod of the head. 

“Can I speak with him ?” | 

The woman gave a negative sign.” — oe 

“But I am his son!” resumed Marius. “He expects me.” 

“Fe expects you no longer,” said the woman. 

Then he perceived that she was in tears. © 
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She pointed to the door of a low reoniy he entered, 

In this room, which was lighted by a tatow ecudie ou the mantel 
there were three Heh, Oe ef them sianelie, ities om digs knees, and 
ane stripped to his shirt and Tying at tall lengrh upon the thor, ‘I'he 
one upon the floor was the colored, . 

The twe others were a plivsdenin and a priest who was praying, 

The colonel had been three divs betoresathicked! with a brain fevep, 
At the Dw denny of the sickness, having APT COCREISIONE af HE he had 
written to Monsieur Gillenormared taaeb ter dis som tle had grown 
worse, On the very evento af Marius arrival af Vernon, the colonel 
had hada titof delirtumt; he spramcoatef dios hed ia spite of the 
servant, erying “Aly som has net eorie ! Pare crotme te cueet Tim 
Then he had gone out of his rec ated tater nnn the flau of the 
hall, He had but just died, 

The doctor aubthe eure hiad been sent for, the checter hid eome 
tou late, the eure Tend conte fear bine, The san shoo teal corse toe date. 

By the dim light ef the cattle, thes cand diitencsh npear the 
cheek of the pale and preecteate colonel oobi tear which deal fallen 
from his deathestrickenevt, Phe eve was placed, ut tie tear was not 
dry. Uliis tear was tur dibs oon’s debe, 

Marites looked tpeattht agin, whoa hieccaw for the est me, and 
for the hasteethis venerable aad gsainds face, Gece morn eves which 
saw vot, this white Thar, these rok linge. qeeot wlitels dee let ins 
yuishesd here and there brown Haes which weer aiofeou its, and a 
BPUcies af gery stars which were biteteda des, Ete hand tion that 
gigantic scar which dmpriited bere mp tho face en which Gad 
had impressed goodness, Pe thoushe that thas aiat wos dis father 
and that this nin was lead, sued he rented! cers vec, 

The sorrow whivh he expertcted woe te coopoww wlaed: he weld - 
have felt before any other rean whoa le nusht have seca seretelted 
ont in death, 

Mourning, hitter memrntug wos da that cece, “Ts ererssunt was 


lament: by herself inaenmier, the cue wip pes due, ard dibs subg 
were Tnsird "tly charter wea. wipe Lys eg (flee es pee rrwelf wep. 

This ductor, this priest, cme this woe, bodkeel at Mearius hrengh 
their affetion withent sacng worl ot was bie whi was He steniger, 
Marius, tao lithe mowed, felt ashame! anet madearsesend at lids att 
files Tie teed his fntt in his disad, die deta Billo the door, tenike 
them believe that grief deprived hingof stremeth pe bidl a, 

Atthe same tine he felt semedhiag ihe rermia se, atol de tevpriserdl 
himself for aeting thas, Bat was it lis Gott’ He did met love his 
father, tueleed ! 

The colonel left nothing, ‘Che sale of his fienitare harely pair 
for his biriah The servant found a seraped paper which she handed. 
to Miurins, Teenntsineal this, da the tmndwritnye af die colored: 

“Far my Sano Tee emperur made one a baren upon the battle 
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field of Waterloo. Since the Restoration contests this title which T 
have bought with my blood, my son will take it and bear it. I need 
not say that he will be worthy of it.” On the back, the colonel had 
added : “At this same battle of Waterloo, a sergeant saved my life. 
This man’s name is Thénardier. Not long ago, I believe he was keep- 
ing a little tavern in a village in the suburbs of Paris, at Chelles or at | 
Montfermeil. If my son meets him, he will do Thénardier all the 
service he can.”’ | 

Not from duty towards his father, but on account of that vague 
respect for death which is always so imperious in the heart of man, 
Marius took this paper and pressed it. 

No trace remained of the colonel. Monsieur Gillenormand had his 
sword and uniform sold to a second-hand dealer. The neighbours 
stripped the garden and carried off the rare flowers. The other plants 
became briery and scraggy, and died. 

Marius remained only forty-eight hours at Vernon. After the 
burial, he returned to Paris and went back to his law, thinking no 
more of his father than if he had never lived. In two days the colonel 
had'been buried, and in three days forgotten. 

Marius wore crape on his hat. That was all. 


V 
THE UTILITY OF GOING TO MASS, TO BECOME REVOLUTIONARY 


Marius had preserved the religious habits of his childhood. One 
Sunday he had gone to hear mass at Saint Sulpice, at this same 
chapel of the Virgin to which his aunt took him when he was a little 
boy, and being that day more absent-minded and dreamy than usual, 
he took his place behind a pillar and knelt down, without noticing it,. . 
before a Utrecht velvet chair, on the back of which this name was 
written: Monsieur Mabeuf, church-warden. The mass had hardly 
commenced when an old man presented himself and said to Marius: 
“Monsieur, this is my place.”’ : | 
Marius moved away readily, and the old man took his chair. © 
After mass, Marius remained absorbed in thought a few. steps 
distant ; the old man approached him again and said: “I beg your 
pardon, monsieur, for having disturbed you a little while ago, and 
for disturbing you again now; but you must have thought me im- 
pertinent, and feast explain myself.” a ee ee 
“Monsieur,” said Marius, “it is unnecessary.” ae | 
“Yes!” resumed the old man; “I do not wish you to have a bad 
opinion of me. You see I think a great deal of that place. It seems to 
_ me that the mass is better there. Why? I will tell you. To that place 
have seen for ten years, regularly, every two or three months, a 
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poor, brave father come, who had no other opportunity and no othey 
way of seeing his child, being prevented through some family ar- 
rangements. He came at the hour when he knew his son was brought 
to mass. The little one never suspected that his father was here. He 
did not even know, perhaps, that he had a father, the innocent boy! . 
‘The father, for his part, kept behind a pillar, so that nobody should 
see him. He looked at his child, and wept. This poor man worship- 
ped this little boy. I saw that. This place has become sanctified, as it 
were, for me, and I have acquired the halt of coming here to hear 
mass. I prefer it to the bench, where | have a right to be as a warden, 
I was even acquainted slightly with this unforttnate gentleman, He 
had a father-in-law, a rich aunt, relatives, | do not remember ex- 
actly, who threatened to disinherit the child if he, the father, should 
see him. He had sacrificed himself that his son might seme day be 
rich and happy. They were separated by political opinions, Certainly 
I approve of political opinions, but there are people who do not know. 
where to stop. Bless me! because aman was at Waterloo he is nota 
monster ; a father is not separated froma his child for that. He wag 
one of Bonaparte's colonels. Te is dead, | believe. Tle lived at 
Vernon, where my brother is curé, and his name is something like 
Pontmarie, Montperey. He had a handsome sabre cut.” 

“Pontmerey,” said Marius, turning pale. 

“Texactly; Pontmerey. Did you know hin?” 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, “he was my father” 

The old churchwarden clasped his hands, and exelaimed— 

“Ah! you are the child! Yes, that is it; he ought to be a man now. 
Well! poor child, you can say that you had a father who loved you 
well.” 

Marius offered his arm to the old man, and walked with him to his 
house. Next day he said to Monsieur Gillenormane :— 

“We have arranged a hunting party with a few friends. Will you 
— you permit me to he absent for three days 2" 

“four,” answered the grandfather: “got amuse yourself.” 
— And, with a wink he whispered to his daughter 

“Some love affair!” 


VI 
WHAT IT IS TO HAVE MEP A CHURCEWARDEN 


Wauaere Marius went we shall see a litle further on, 

Marius was absent three days, thén he returned to Paris, went 
straight to the library of the lawesehool, and asked for the file of the 
Moniteur. | 

‘He read the Moniteur; he read all the histories of the republic 
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and the empire; the Memorial de Sainte-Héléne ; all the memoirs, 
_ journals, bulletins, proclamations ; he devoured everything. The first — 
time he met his father’s name in the bulletins of the grand army he 
had a fever for a whole week. He went to see the generals under 
whom George Pontmercy had served—among others, Count H. The 
churchwarden, Mabeuf, whom he had gone to see again, gave him an 
account of the life at Vernon, the colonel’s retreat, his lowers and 
his solitude. Maritis came to understand fully this rare, sublime, and 
gentle man, this sort of lion-lamb who was his father, 

In the meantime, engrossed in this study, which took up all his 
time, as well as all his thoughts, he hardly saw the Gillenormands 
more. At the hours of meals he appeared ; then when they looked 
for him, he was gone. The aunt grumbled. The grandfather smiled. 
“Poh, poh! it is the age for the lasses!’ Sometimes the old man 
added: “The devil! I thought that it was some gallantry. It seems to 
be a passion.” , | : 

It was a passion, indeed. Marius was on the way to adoration for 
his father. 

At the same time an extraordinary change took plate in his ideas. 
The phases of this change were numerous and gradual. As this is the 
history of many minds of our time, we deem it useful to follow these 
phases step by step, and to indicate them all. | 

This history on which he had now cast his eyes, startled him. 

The first effect was bewilderment. i 

The republic, the empire, had been to him, till then, nothing but 
monstrous words, The republic, a guillotine in a twilight; the em- 
pire, a sabre in the night. He had looked into them, and there, where 
he expected to find only a chaos of darkness, he had seen, with a sort 
of astounding surprise, mingled with fear and joy, stars shining, 
Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Saint-Just, Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, 
Danton, and a stn rising, Napoleon. He knew not where he was. He 
recoiled blinded by the splendours. Little by little, the astonishment 
passed away, he accustomed himself to this radiance ; he looked upon 
acts without dizziness, he examined personages without error ; the 
revolution and the empire set themselves in luminous. perspective be- 
fore his straining eyes; he saw each of these two groups of events 
and men arrange themselves into two enormous facts: the republic 
into the sovereignty of the civic right restored to the masses, the em- 
pire into the sovereignty of the French idea imposed upon Europe; 
_ he saw spring out of the revolution the grand figure of the people, 

and out of the empire the grand figure of France. He declared: to 
himself that all that had been good. 2 Boe pk 

What his bewilderment neglected in this first far too synthetic 
appreciation, we do not think it necessary to indicate here. We are 
describing the state of a mind upon the march. Progress is not ac- 
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complished at a bound. Saying this, once for all, for what precedes as 
well as for what is to follow, we continue. | 

He perceived then that up to that time he had comprehended his 
country no more than he had his father, He had known neither one 
nor the other, and he had had a sort of voluntary night over his eyes, 
He now saw, and on the one hand he admired, on the other he wor- 

shipped. 

He was full of regret and remorse, and he thought with despair 
that all he had in his soul he could say now only to a tomb. Oh! if 
his father were living, if he had had him still, if God in his mercy 
and in his goodness had permitted that his father might be still alive, 
how he would have run, how he would have plunged headlong, how 
he would have cried io his father: “I’ather! Lam here! it is T! my 
heart is the sameas yours! Iam your son!” Tow he would have em. 
braced his white head, wet his hair with tears, gazed upon his scar, 
pressed his hands, worshipped his garments, kissed his feet ! oh! why 
had this father died so soon, before the adolescence, before the 
justice, before the love of his son! Marius had a continual sob in his 
heart which said at every moment: “Alas !" At the same time he be- 
came more truly serious, more truly grave, surer of his faith and his 
thought. Gleams of the true came at every tustant to complete his 
reasoning. It was like an interior growth, He felt a sort of natural 
aggrandisement which these two new things, his father and his 
country, brought to him. 

As when one has a key, everything opened ; he explained to him- 
self what he had hated, he penetrated what he had abhorredd; he saw 
clearly henceforth the providential, divine, and human meaning of 
the great things which he had been tanght to detest, and the great 
men whom he had been instructed to curse, When he thought of his 
former opinions, which were only of yesterday, but which scemed so_ 
ancient to him already, he became indignant at himself, and he smiled. 
From the rehabilitation of his father he had naturally passed to the 
rehabilitation of Napoleon. 

This, however, we must say, was not accomplished without labour. 

Irom childhood he had been imbued with the judement of the 
party of 1814 in regard to Bonaparte. Now, all the prejudices of the 
Restoration, all its interests, all its instinets, tended to the disfigure- 
ment of Napoleon. It execrated him still more than it did Robes- 
pierre. It made skilful use of the fatigue of the nation and the hatred 
of mothers. Bonaparte had become a sort of monster almost fabulous, 
and to depict him to the imagination of the people, which, as we have 
already said, resembles the imagination of children, the party of 
1814 present in succession every terrifying mask, from that which 
is terrible, while yet it is grand, to that which is terrible in the gro- 
tesque, from Tiberius to Bugaboo, Thus, in speaking of Bonaparte, 
you might either weep, or burst with laughter, provided hatred was 
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the basis. Marius had never had—about that man, as he was called— 
any other ideas in his mind. They had grown together with the te- 
nacity of his nature. There was in him a complete little man who was 
devoted to hatred of Napoleon, : 

On reading his history, especially in studying it in documents and 
materials, the veil which covered Napoleon from Marius’ eyes 
gradually fell away. He perceived something immense, and suspected 
that he had been deceiving himself up to that moment about Bona- 
parte as well as about everything else ; each day he saw more clearly; 
and he began to mount slowly, step by step, in the beginning almost 
with regret, afterwards with rapture, and as if drawn by an irre- 
sistible fascination, at first the sombre stages, then the dimly lighted 
stages, finally the luminous and splendid stages of enthusiasm. 

One night he was alone in his little room next the roof. His candle 
was lighted ; he was reading, leaning on his table by the open window. 
All manner of reveries came over him from the expanse of space and 
mingled with his thought. What a spectacle is night! We hear dull 
sounds, not knowing whence they come; we see Jupiter, twelve 
hundred times larger than the earth, glistening like an ember, the 
welkin is black, the stars sparkle, it is terror-inspiring. 

He was reading the bulletins of the Grand Army, those heroic’ - 
strophes written on the battle-field; he saw there at intervals his 
father’s name, the emperor’s name everywhere; the whole of the 
grand empire appeared before him; he felt as if a tide were swelling 
and rising within him ; it seemed to him at moments that his father 
was passing by him like a breath, and whispering in his ear ; gradu- 
ally he grew wandering ; he thought he heard the drums, the cannon, 
the trumpets, the measured tread of the battalions, the dull and dis- 
tant gallop of the cavalry ; from time to time he lifted his eyes to the 
sky and saw the colossal constellations shining in the. limitless 
abysses, then they fell back upon the book, and saw there other colos- 
sal things moving about confusedly. His heart was full. He’ was 
transported, trembling, breathless ; suddenly, without himself know- 
ing what moved him, or what he was obeying, he arose, stretched his 
arms out of the window, gazed fixedly into the gloom, the silence, the 
darkling infinite, the eternal immensity and cried: Vive l’empereur ! 

From that moment it was all over; the Corsican Ogre—the 
usurper—the tyrant—the monster who was the lover of his sisters— 
the actor who took lessons from Talma—the poisoner of Jaffa—the 
tiger—Buonaparté—all this vanished, and gave place in his mind 
toa suffused and brilliant radiance in which shone out from an inae- 
cessible height the pale marble phantom of Cesar. The emperor had 
been to his father only the beloved captain, whom. one admires, and 
for whom one devotes himself; to Marius he was something more. 
_ Fle was the predestined constructor of the French group, succeeding 
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the Roman group in the mastery of the world 1 Hes ras the stupen- 
dous architect of a downfall, the stievesser of 7 lemiuene, of Louis 
XL, of Henry IV. of Kiel lien, of Lanis NEV, and of the Com- 
mittee of Public $ Safety, having: doubtless dis bietatehies, his faults, 
and even his crimes, that is to say being mans bat angust in his faults, 
brilliant in his blemishes, mighty an his crite: 

He was the man forcordained to free ali tiitions te say tthe Grand 
Nation. He was better stills he was the very incarnation of bys ance, 
conquering Europe by the sword whieh he held, and the worl hy the 
lieht which he shed. Marius sawn Bestiparte the ashing spectre 
which will always rise upon the tramtior, and waich wall cured the 
future, Despot, Dut dictatar: despet cesnltiu: frat a republic and 
Suni Upa revolution, Napier ae th hi tein tiie peopesman 
as Jesus is the Godman, 

We see, like all new converts roa re ti aia his conversion jatoxt 
sated him, he plumed hesdlore tito sdiiesn tg, oe leo wert toa far. 
His nature was such peice apo adeseent af woos cadres innpossihle 
for him to hold hark, Panatieisin for the sword task Haseessdatt of 
him, and became complicated: ne tis mand ery epthusnisin, for the 
idea. He didi net perceive that alors: wath venue, ane tadiserim. 
nately, bre wos aera, Peres, iy pit tesav Ghat le wre tietadlline in 
the (wrireonipe PEPPER Hatt ate ‘ te! abstr ,votb aaties tiple What ' s divine, and 
on the other what is beutal. fa several respeets he bresan te deceive 
hinaself inother tatters, Pe cadnittiedd evens tube There isa way of 
merting error while on the noibod peek, He ha whtoarted wilful im. 
plicit faith which swalkaved mvereticno toagoe, Ch the new: path 
upon Which he had entered, im fucetis the erigces. of the anelent 
rewime ths Wit ull oh'y int Sol ote eee | Nets lege way iit Nob math, begs Hevlereted 

the aifenuatiog ciremaietutices, 


oom 
— 


However this nstecla due urea rtd Dheeg Cher Whore fe haul 
fortnerty seen ie u WPat the rari dey die new aw the aalvent af 
France, Ete paleestir wie elu Wit fool been thie settins, was 


now the riage cd ree ti, He dial fut ae 

All these revelntions Wade she's Uttar beds 
of it in his himuly, 

When, tt tis niveterionus fifiauir, he hoot entirele eat off lds ald 
fentrbon and) altra shin, when ata weenie ae toothy we faenlate, 
oe the royalist, wheat he was filly recede cig. cheeratsotife dentin 

ratic, ane liners! i pulican, he went foges eto wer of the € Saat des 
Or Fevres, atelordered a hamadred cards leaio: dais mane: Muron 
Martius Deartatercy, 

This was bute very basiead core qnener of the elaunge whieh bad 
taken plice in hira, a chance in Whiehievews thinp proawitited about bis 
father, 

However, aa das knew on harly, sud coated mot Teave has cards at 
anybody's dear, he pat them in his packer. 


nhioppwathadt ap stepledoany 
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By another natural consequence, in proportion as he drew nearer 
to his father, his memory, and the things for which the colonel had 
fought for twenty-five years, he drew off from his grandfather. As 
we have mentioned, for a long time M. Gillenormand’s capricious- 
ness had been disagreeable to him, There was already between them 
all the distaste of a serious young man for a frivolous old man. 
Geront’s gaiety shocks and exasperates Werther’s melancholy. So 
long as the same political opinions and the same ideas had been com- 
mon to them, Marius had met M. Gillenormand by means of them 
as if upon a bridge. When this bridge fell, the abyss appeared. And 
then, above all, Marius felt inexpressibly revolted when he thought 
that M. Gillenormand, from stupid motives, had pitilessly torn him 
from the colonel, thus depriving the father of the child, and the child 
of the father. 

Through affection and veneration for his father, Marius had al- 
most reached aversion for his grandfather. 

Nothing of this, however, as we have said, was betrayed externally. 
Only he was more and more frigid ; laconic at meals, and scarcely 
ever in the house. When his aunt scolded him for it, he was very mild, 
and gave as an excuse his studies, courts, examinations, disserta- 
tions, etc. The grandfather did not change his infallible diagnosis: 
“Tn love ? I understand it.” | 

Marius was absent for a while from time to time. 

“Where can he go to?” asked the aunt. 

On one of these journeys, which were always very short, he went 
to Montfermeil in obedience to the injunction which his father had 
left him, and sought for the former sergeant of Waterloo, the in- 
keeper Thénardier. Thénardier had failed, the inn was closed, and 
nobody knew what had become of him. While making these re-_ 
searches, Marius was away from the house four days. 

“Decidedly,” said the grandfather, “he is going astray.” | 

They thought they noticed that he wore something, upon his 


breast and under his shirt, hung from his neck by a black ribbon. 


VII 
SOME PETTICOAT 


Wr have spoken of a lancer, | - 
ITe was a grand-nephew of M. Gillenormand’s on the paternal 
side, who passed his life away from his family, and far from all 
domestic hearths in garrison. Lieutenant Théodule Gillenormand 
fulfilled all the conditions required for what is called a handsome 
officer. He had “the waist of a girl,” a way of trailing the victorious — 
sabre, and a curling mustache. He cama to Paris very rarely, sp 
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rarely that Marius had never seen him, The two cousins knew each 
other only by name. ‘héodule was, we think we have mentioned, the 
favourite of Aunt Gillenormtnd, who preferred him because she 
did not see him, Not seeing people permits us to imagine in them 
every perfection. | . 

One morning, Mile. Gillenormand the elder had retired to her 
room as much excited as her placidity allowed. Marius had asked his 
grandfather again for permission to mike it short journey, adding 
that he intended to set out that evening. “Gol” the grandfather had 
answered, and M. Gillenormand had added aside, lifting his eve- 
brows to the top of his forehead: “He ts getting to be an old of- 
fender.” Mile. Gillenormand had returned to her room very much 
perplexed, dropping this exclamation point en the stairs: “That is 
pretty !” and this interrogation pomnt Bat where can he be going ?” 
She imagined some more or less Hheit altar of the heart, a woman 
in the shadow, a rendezvous, a mystery, and she would not have been 
sorry to thrust her spectacles into it. The taste of a miystery resembles 
the first freshness of a slander; holy souls never despise that. There 
is in the secret compartments of bigotry some CUTTUSILY for scandal, 

She was therefore a prey toa blind desire for learning a story, 

As a diversion from this curiosity which was ¢iving her a little 
more agitation than she allowed herself, she took refige in her 
alents, and began to festoon cotton npon cation, im one of those em- 
-broideries of the time of the enipire and the restoration in which a 
great many cab wheels appear, Clumsy work, craboed worker, She 
had been sitting in her chair for some hours when the door opened, 
Mile. Gillenormanc raised her eyes; Lieutenant Theodule was be- 
fore her making the regulation huw, She uttered a ery of pleasure. 
You may be old, you may be a prude, you nity bea bist, you may be 
his aunt, but it is always pleasant to seca lancer enter your room, 

“You here, Théeodule {" exclaimed she, 

“On my way, atime,” 

“Embrace me then,” 

“Tere goes !” said Thendule, 

And he embraced her, Aunt Caillenoraniunl went to her secretary, 
‘and opened it. | 

“Vou stay with us at least all the week 2” 

“Aunt, [ leave this evening.” 

“Impossible t”, 

“Mathematically.” 

“Stay, my dear Théodule, T heg you,” 

©The heart says yes, but my orders say no, The story is simple, 
Our station is changed ; we were at Mehin, we are sent to Gaillon, To 
go from the ald station to the new, we must pass through Paris. | 
said: Tam going te go and see my aunt.” | 

“Take this for your pains.” | 
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She put ten louis into his hand. | 
“You mean for my pleasure, dear aunt.” _ 

Théodule embraced her a second time, and she had the happiness 
of having her neck a little chafed by the braid of his uniform. 
“Do you make the journey on horseback with your regiment?” 


_ she asked. 


“No, aunt. I wanted to see you. I have a special permit. My servant 
takes my horse ; I go by the diligence. And, speaking of that, I have 
a question to ask you.” 

“What?” 

“My cousin, Marius Pontmercy, is travelling also, is he ?” 

“How do you know that ?” exclaimed the aunt, her curiosity sud- 
denly excited to the quick. 

“On my arrival, I went to the diligence to secure my place in the 


”? 


“A. traveller had already secured a place on the impérial. I saw 
his name on the book.” | 

“What name ?” 

“Marius Pontmercy.” 

“The wicked fellow !” exclaimed the aunt. “Ah! your cousin is not 
a steady boy like you. To think that he is going to spend the night in 
a diligence,” : 

“Like me.” 

“But for you, it is from duty ; for him, it is from dissipation.” 

“What is the adds ?” said Théodule. 

Here, an event occurred in the life of Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
the elder ; she had an idea. If she had been a man, she would have 
slapped her forehead. She apostrophised Théodule: , 

“Ave you sure that your cousin does not know you ?” 

“Yes. [ have seen him ; but he has never deigned to notice me.” 

“And you are going to travel together so?” 7 

“He on the impériale, I in the coupé.” 

“Where does this diligence go?” 

“To Les Andelys.” 

“Ts there where Marius is going ?” | 
' “Uniess, like me, he stops on the road. I get off at Vernon to take 

the branch for Gaillon. I know nothing of Marius’s route.” °° 
“Marius! what an ugly name! What an idea it was to name him | 
_ Marius! But you at least-—~your name is Théodule!” 

“IT would rather it were Alfred,” said the officer. 

“Listen, Théodule.” a: Py 
“T am listening, aunt.” 
“Pay attention,” 
“T am paying attention.” 
“Are you. ready ?” 


? 
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“Well, Marius is often away.” 

“Eh! eh!” 

“He travels.” 

“Ah! ah!’ 

“He sleeps away.” 

“Oh! oh!” ; 

“We want to know what is at the bottom of it.” 

Théodule answered with the calmness of a man of bronze: 

“Some petticoat.” 

And with that stifled chuckle which reveals certainty, he added: 

“A lass.” 

“That is clear,” exclaimed the aunt, who thought she heard Mon- 
sieur Gillenormand speak, and who felt her convietion spring irre- 
sistibly from this word Jass, uttered almost in the same tone, by the 
grand-uncle and the grand-nephew. She restmed + 

“Do usa kindness. Follow Marius a litthe way. He does not know 
you, it will be easy for you. Since there is a lass, try to see the lass, 
You can write us the account. It will amuse grand father.” 

Théodule had no excessive taste for this sort of watching; but he 
was much affected by the ten louis, and he thought he saw a possible 
succession of them. Ie accepted the commission and said: “As you 
please, aunt.” And he added aside: “Phere fam, a duenna,” 

Mademoiselle Gillenormand embraced him. 

“You would not play such pranks, Theordule. You are obedient 
to discipline, you are the slave of your orders, you are a scrupulous 
and dutiful man, and you would not leave your family to go to see 
such a creature.” 

The lancer put on the satisfied grimace of Cartouche praised for 
his honesty. 

Marius, on the evening which followed this dinloeue, mounted 
the diligence without suspecting that he was watched. As to the 
watchman, the first thing that he did, was to fall asleep, His slumber 
was sound and indicated a clear conscience, Areus snored all night. 

At daybreak, the driver of the diligence shouted + “Vernon! Ver- 
non relay! passengers for Vernon?” And Lieutenant Theéodule 
awoke. 

“Good,” growled he, half asleep, “here T wet off.” 

Then, his memory clearing up by degrees, an cifect of awakening, 
he remembered his aunt, the ten louis, and the account he was to 
render of Marius’s acts and deeds, [t made him laugh. 

“Perhaps he has left the coach,” thonght he, while he buttoned up 
his undress waistcoat. “He may have stopped at Poissy she may have 
stopped at Triel; if he did not get off at Meulan, he may have got off 
at Mantes, unless he got off at Rolleboise, or unless he only came to 
Pacy, with the choice of turning to the left towards Evreux, or to 
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the right towards Laroche Guyon. Run after him, aunt. What the 
devil shall I write to her, the good old woman ?” | 

At this moment a pair of black pantaloons getting down from the 
impériale, appeared before the window of the coupé. 

“Can that be Marius ?” said the lieutenant. 

It was Marius. . 

A little peasant girl, beside the coach, among the horses and pos- 
tillions, was offering flowers to the passengers. “Flowers for your 
ladies,” cried she. | 

Marius approached her and bought the most beautiful flowers in 
her basket. | 

“Now,” said Théodule leaping down from the coach, “there is 
something that interests me. Who the deuce is he going to carry those 
flowers to? It ought to be a mighty pretty woman for so fine a bou- 
quet. I would like to see her.” | 

And, no longer now by command, but from personal curiosity, 
like those dogs who hunt on their own account, he began to follow 
Marius. | 
_  Martus paid no attention to Théodule. Some elegant women got — 

out of the diligence ; he did not look at them. He seemed to see noth-. 
ing about him. ——- . 

“Ts he in love?” thought Théodule. | 

Marius walked towards the church, 
“All right,” said Théodule to himself, “The church! that is it. 

These rendezvous which are spiced with a bit of mass are the best 
of all. Nothing is so exquisite as an ogle which passes across the 
good God.” | a 

Arriving at the church, Marius did not go in, but went behind the 
building. He disappeared at the corner of one of the buttresses of. 
the -apsis. 3 | es ne 

“The rendezvous is outside,” said Théodule. “Let us see the lass.” 

And he advanced on tiptoe towards the corner which Marius had. - 
turned. : - 

On reaching it, he stopped, astounded. | 

Marius, his face hid in his hands, was kneeling in the grass, upon - 
a grave. He had scattered his bouquet. At-the end of thé grave, at an . 
elevation which marked the head, there was a black wooden cross, 
with this name in white letters: CoLtonzn Baron Pontrmercy. He 
heard Marius sobbing. —] "os fe 

The lass was a tomb. . | ‘ 


VII 
"MARBLE AGAINST GRANITE 


Tr was here that Marius had come the first time that he absented 
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himself from Paris. It was here that he returned every time that M. 
Gillenormand said: he sleeps out. 

Lieutenant Théodule was absolutely diconcerted by this unex- 
pected encounter with a sepulchre ; he experienced a disagreeable and 
singular sensation which he was incapable of analysing, and which 
was made up of respect for atomb mingled with respect for a colonel, 
He retreated, leaving Marius alone in the churchyard, and there was 
something of discipline in this retreat. Death appeared to him with 
huge epaulets, and he gave him almost a military salute. Not knowing 
what to write to his aunt, he decided to write nothing at all ; and prob- 
ably nothing would have resulted from the discovery made by Thé- 
odule in regard to Marius’ amours, had not, by one of those myster- 
ious arrangements so frequently accidental, the scene at Vernon 
been almost immediately followed by a sort of counter-blow at 
Paris. 3 

Marius returned from Vernon early in the morning of the third 
day, was set down at his grandfather's, and, fatigued by the two 
nights passed in the diligence, feeling the need of making up for his 
lack of sleep by an hour at the swimming school, ran quickly up to his 
room, took only time enough to lay off his travelling coat and the 
black ribbon which he wore about his neck, and went away to the 
bath. 

M. Gillenormand, who had risen early like all old persons who are 
in good health, had heard him come in, and hastened as fast as he 
could with his old legs, to climb to the top of the stairs where Marius’ 
room was, that he might embrace him, question him while embracing 
him, and find out something about where he came from. 

But the youth had taken less time to go down than the octogenarian 
to go up, and when Grandfather Gillenormand entered the garret 
room, Marius was no longer there. 

— The bed was not disturbed, and upon the bed were displayed with- 
out distrust the coat and the black ribbon. 

“T like that better,” said M, Gillenormand. | 

And a moment afterwards he entered the parlour where Made- - 
moiselle Gillenormand the elder was already seated, embroidering 
her cal) wheéls. 

The entrance was triumphal. 

M. Gillenormand held in one hand the coat and in the other the 
neck ribbon, and cried : 4 

“Victory! We are going to penctrate the nrystery | we shall know 
the end of the end, we shall {cel of the libertinism of our trickster!’ 
here we are with the romance even, ] have the portrait !” 

In fact, a black shagreen box, much like to a medallion, was fas-. 
tened to the ribbon. | 
‘The old man took this box and looked at it some time without 

-epening it, with that air of desire, ravishment, and anger, with which. . 
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a poor, hungry devil sees an excellent dinner pass under his nose 
when it is not for him. 

“For it is evidently a portrait. I know all about that. This is worn - 
tenderly upon the heart. What fools they are! Some abominable 
quean, enough to make one shudder probably ! Young folks have 
such bad taste in these days! i 

“Let us see, father,” said the old maid. 

The box opened by pressing a spring. They found nothing in it 
but a piece of paper carefully folded. 

“From the same to the same,’ said M. Gillenormand, bursting 
with laughter. “I know what that is. A love-letter !” 

“Ah! then let us read it!” said the aunt. 

_ And she put on her spectacles. They unfolded the paper and read 
this : 

“For my son.—The emperor made mea baron upon the battlefield 
of Waterloo, Since the restoration contests this title which I have 
bought with my blood, my son will take it and bear it. I need not say 
that he will be wor thy of it.” 

The feelings of the father and daughter cannot be described. They 
felt chilled as 5 by the breath of a death’s head. They did not exchange 
a word. M. Gillenormand, however, said in a low voice, and as if 
talking to himself: 

“Tt is the handwriting of that sabrer.” 

The aunt examined the paper, turned it on all sides, ah put it 
back in the box. 

Just at that moment, a little oblong package, wrapped in blue 
paper, fell from a pocket of the coat. Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
picked it up and unfolded the blue paper. It was Marius’ hundred 
cards. She passed one of them to M. sGuencement, who read: Baron 
Marius Ponimercy. 


7 


The old man rang. Nicolette came. M. Gillenormand took the rib- | .. 


bon, the box, and the coat, threw them all on the floor 4 in the middle 
of the parlour, and said: 
“Take away those things.” : 

A full hour passed in complete silence. The old man and the old 
maid sat with their backs turned to one another, and were probably, 
each on their side, thinking over the same things. At the end of that | 
hour, aunt Gillenormand said:, Se 

“Pretty |? 

A few minutes afterwards, Marius made his appearance, He c: came 
in. Even before crossing the threshold of the parlour, he perceived 
his grandfather holding one of his cards in his hand, who, on seeing 
him, exclaimed with his crushing a air o sneering, bourgeois super- 
jority : : ; 
“Stop! stap ! stop! stop ! stop! you area baron now: I present 7 | 
my compliments. ‘What does this mean Gee se te a 
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Marius coloured slightly, and answered : 

“Tt means that Iam my father’s son.” 

M. Gillenormand checked his laugh, and said harshly: 

“Your father ; Iam your father.” 

“My father,” resumed Marius with downcast eyes and stern man- 
ner, “was a humble and heroic min, who served the republic and 
France gloriously, who was great in the greatest history that men 
have ever made, who lived a quarter of a century in the camp, by day 
under grape and under balls, by night in the snow, in the mud, and in 
the rain, who captured colours, who reecived twenty wounds, who 
died forgotten and abandoned, and who had but one fault; that was 
in loving too dearly two ingrates, his country and me.” — 

This was more than M. Gillenormand could listen to. At the word, 
Republic, he rose, or rather, sprang to his fect. Every one of the 
words which Marius had pronounced, had produced the effect upon 
the old royalist’s face, of a blast from a bellows upon a burning coal, 
‘From dark he had become red, from red purple, and from purple 
zlowing. ee 

“Marius !” exclaimed he, “abominable child! T don't know what 
your father was! I don't want to know! T know nothing about him 
and I don’t know him! but what J de know ts, that there was never 
anything but miserable wretches among all that rabble! that they 
were all beggars, assassins, red caps, thieves! E say all! 1 say all! I 
know nobody! I say all! do you hear, Marius ? Look you, indeed, you 
areas much a baron as my slipper! they were all bandits who served 
Robespierre! all brigands who served -u-o-naparte !all traitors who 
betrayed, betrayed, betrayed ! their legitimate king ! all cowards who 
ran from the Prussians and English at Waterloo! That is what I 
know, If your father is among them I don't know him, I am sorry 
for it, so much the worse, your servant !” 

In his turn, Marius now became the coal, and M. Gillenormand 
the bellows. Marius shuddered in every limb, he knew not what to 
do, his head burned, Tle was the priest who sees all his wafers thrown. 
to the winds, the fakir who sees a passer-by spit upon his idol. He 
could not allow such things to be said before him unanswered, But 
what could he do? His father had been trodden under foot and 
stamped upon in his presence, but by whoa? by his grand father. How 
should he avenge the one without outraging the other? [t was im- 
possible for him to insult his grandfather, and it was eqrilly im- 
possible for him not to avenge his father. On one hand a sacred tomh, 
on the other white hairs. He was for a few moments dizzy and stag- 
gering with all this whirlwind in his head; then he raised his eyes, 
looked straight at his grandfather, and eried in a thundering voice: 

“Down with the Bourbons, and the great hog Louis XVIUL!” 

. Louts XVII. had been dead for four years: but it was all the 
same to him. : | a | 
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The old man, scarlet as he was, suddenly became whiter than his 
hair. He turned towards a bust of the Duke de Berry which stood 
upon the mantel, and bowed to it profoundly with a sort of peculiar 
majesty. Then he walked twice, slowly and in silence, from the fire- 

lace to the window and from the window to the fireplace, traversing 
the whole length of the room and making the floor crack as if an 
image of stone were walking over it. The second time, he bent to- 
wards his daughter, who was enduring the shock with the stupor of 
an aged sheep, and said to her with a smile that was almost calm: 

“A baron like Monsieur and a bourgeois like me cannot remain un- 
der the same roof.” 

And all at once straightening up, pallid, trembling, terrible, his 
forehead swelling with the fearful radiance of anger, he stretched 
his arm towards Marius and cried to him: 

“Be off.” 

Marius left the house. 

The next day, M. Gillenormand said to his daughter : 

“You will send sixty pistoles every six months to this blood- 
drinker, and never speak of him to me again.” 

Having an immense residuum of fury to expend, and not knowing 
what to do with it, he spoke to his daughter with coldness for more 
than three months. . 

Marius, for his part, departed in indignation. A circumstance, 
which we must mention, had aggravated his exasperation still more. 
There are always such little fatalities complicating domestic dramas. 
Feelings are embittered by them, although in reality the faults are 
none the greater. In hurriedly carrying away, at the old man’s com- 
mand, Marius’ “things” to his room, Nicolette had, without per- 
ceiving it, dropped, probably on the garret stairs, which were dark, 
the black shagreen medallion which contained the paper written by 
the colonel. Neither the paper nor the medallion could be found. 
Marius was convinced that “Monsieur Gillenormand’—from that 
day forth he never named him otherwise—had thrown “his father’s 
will” into the fire. He knew by heart the few lines written by the 
’ colonel, and consequently nothing was lost. But the paper, the writ- 
ing. that sacred relic, all that was his heart itself. What had been done 
with it? 3 - | 

Marius went away without saying where he was going, and with- 
out knowing where he was going, with thirty francs, his watch, and — 
a few clothes ina carpet bag. He hired a cabriolet by the hour, jumped 
in, and drove at random towards the Latin quarter. 


What was Marius to do?, 


BOOK FOURTH 
THE FRIENDS OF THEABC 
I 
A GROUP WIIICIT ALMOST BECAME ILISTORIC 


At that period, apparently indifferent, something of a revolutionary 
thrill was vaguely felt, Whispers coming from the depths of ’9 
and of ’92 were in the air, Young Paris was, excuse the expression 
in the process of moulting. People were transformed almost with- 
out suspecting it, by the very movement of the time, The hand which 
moves over the dial moves also among souls, Fach one took the step 
forward which was before him. Royalists became liberals, liberals 
became democrats, 


Advanced opinions had double foundations, ‘The appearance of 
“inystery threatened “the esablished carder of things,” whieh was sul- 


organisations like the German ‘Tugenbund and the Italian Carbonari ; 
but here and there obscure excavations were branching out. La Cou 


Who were the Friends of the ABC? A society having as its aim, 
in appearance, the education of children; in reality, the elevation >f 
red, : | 
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- They declared themselves the Friends of the A B C.1 The abaissé 
[the abased] were the people. They wished to raise them up. A pun 
at which you should not laugh. Puns are sometimes weighty in pol- 
itics, witness the Castratus ad castra, which made Narses a general 
of an army; witness, Barbari et Barbarini; witness, Fucros y Fue- 
gos; witness, Tu es Petrus et super hane Petram, etc., etc. 

The Friends of the A B C were not numerous, it was a secret so- 
ciety in the embryonic state; we should almost say a coterie, if co- 
teries produced heroes. They met in Paris, at two places, near the ~ 
Halles, in a wine shop called Corinthe, which will be referred to 
hereafter, and near the Pantheon, in a little coffeehouse on the Place 
Saint Michel, called Le Café Musatn, now torn down: the first of 
these two places of rendezvous was near the- working-men, the 
second near the students, 

The ordinary conventicles of the Friends of the A B C were held 
in a back room of the Café Musain. 

This room, quite distant from the café, with which it commun- 
icated by a very long passage, had two windows, and an exit by a 
private stairway upon the little Rue des Grés. They smoked, drank, 
played, and laughed there. They talked very loud about everything, 
and in whispers about something else. On the wall was nailed, an 
indication sufficient to awaken the suspicion of a police officer, an 
old map of I*rance under the republic. 

Most of the Friends of the A B C were students, in thorough 
understanding with a few working-men. The names of the principal 
are as follows, They helong to a certain extent to history; Enjolras, 
Combeferre, Jean Prouvaire, Feuilly, Courfeyrac, Bahorel, Lesgle 
or Laigle, Joly, Grataire. 

These young men constituted a sort of family among themselves, 
by force of friendship. All except Laigle were from the South, 

This was a remarkable group. Tt has vanished into the invisible 
depths which are behind us, At the point of this drama which we have 
now reached, it may not be useless to throw a ray of light upon these 
young heads before the reader sees them sink into the shadow of a 
tragic fate. 

{njolras, whom we have named first, the reason why will be seen. 
by-and-by, was an only son and was rich. | 

Enjolras was a charming young man, who was capable of being 
terrible. fe was angelically beautiful. He was Antinous wild. You - 
would have said, to see the thoughtful reflection of his eye, that he 
had already, in some preceding existence, passed through the revo- 
lutionary apocalypse. He had the tradition of it like an eye-witness. 
He knew all the little details of the grand thing, a pontifical and 
warrior nature, strange in a youth. He was officiating and militant ; 

°A RB C in French, is pronounced ah-bay-say, exactly like the French | 
word, abatsse, —_ | _ | 
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from the immediate point of view, a soldier of democracy ; above 
the movement of the time, a priest of the ideal. Tle had a deep eye 
lids a little red, thick under lip, easily heeoming disdain ful, and a 
hieh forehead. Much forehead ma face ts ike much sky in a horizon, 
Like certain young men of the beginning of this century and the end 
of the last century, who became dhustrious in early fife, he had an 
exceedingly youthful look, as fresh as a young girl's, although he 
had hours of pallor. Lle was nuw a man, but he seemed a child still. 
His twenty-two years of ave appeared seventeen she was serious, he 
did not seem to know that there was on the earth a heing called wo- 
man, [Te had but one passion, the right; but one thought, to remove 
all obstacles. Upon Mount Aventine, he would have been Gracehys : 
in the Convention, he would have been Saint fust, Pe hardly saw 
the roses, he ignored the spring, he did net hear the birds Sing > . 
fvadne’s hare bosom would have moved him ne more than Aristo- 
geiton ; to him, as to {Tarmodius, flowers were good only te hide the 
sword, He was severe indus pleasures, Befare everything but the re- 
public, he chastely dropped his eves, dle was the marble lover of 
liberty. Tis speech was roughly mspired and had the tremor of a 
hymn. He astonished you by his soaring, Woe to the love alfair that 
should venture to intrude upon hin! Pad any erisette af the Pace 
Cambrai or the Rue Saint Joan de Besuvids, seeing this college bi N's 
face, this form of a page, those dong: fair dashes, those tne eves, that 
hair flying in the wind, those rosy cheeks, those pure lips, those ex 
quisite teeth, felt a desire to taste all this daw, aud tried her heauty 
upon Ienjolras, a surprising and terrible look would have suddenly 
shown her the great gulf, and tancht her not to confound with the 
gallant cherubim of Beaumarehats the fearfal cheruhdm of lezektel, 
Beside Enjolras who represented the lowie af the revolution, Com- 
beferre represented its plilosapliv, Between the hee af the revalne 
tion and its philosophy, there is this difference chat its lneie could 
conclude with war, while its philosophy conhl only end in peace, 
Combeferre completed and corrected Eujoteas He was lower and 
— broader. His destre was to dimstilinta call mids the dara principles 
of general ideas she said “Revelation, hat elotisarion ot and ahout the 
steep mountain he spread the vast bln herizen, Phatee, inall Comhe- 
ferre’s views, there was something attainedde aid practicable, Reve 
dlution with Conmbeferre was more respiralde than with Enjolras, 
Enjolras expressed its divine right, and Combeferre its natural 
rivht. The first went as far as Rohesmerre: the seen stopped at 
Condoreet. Combeferre more than Baniolras lived the Ufe af the 
world generally, Had Ht been given to these two yuu men to take 
a place in history, one would have heen the upright man, the other 
would have been the wise man. Enjolras was mere manly, Combe- 
ferre was more humane, Mane and Pir indeed express the axact 
shade of difference, Combeferre was gentle, as En falta WAS severe, 
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master, and busied himself with questions of education. He desired 
that society should work without ceasing at the elevation of the in- 
tellectual and moral level; at the coming of knowledge, at bringing 
*deas into circulation, at the growth of the mind in youth; and he 
feared that the poverty of the methods then in vogue, the meanness 
of a literary world which was circumscribed by two or three cent- 
uries, called classical, the tyrannical dogmatism of official pedants, 
scholastic prejudices and routine, would result in making artificial 
oyster-beds of our colleges. He was learned, purist, precise, univer- 
sal, a hard student, and at the same time given to musing, “even 
chimerical,” said his friends. He believed in all the dreams : railroads, 
the suppression of suffering in surgical operations, the fixing of the 
image in the camera obscura, the electric telegraph, the steering of 
balloons. Little dismayed, moreover, by the citadels built upon all 
sides against the human race by superstitions, despotisms, and prej- 
udices, he was one of those who think that science will at last turn 
the position. Enjolras was a chief ; Combeferre was a guide. You 
would have preferred to fight with the one and march with the other. 
Not that Combeferre was not capable of fighting; he did not refuse 
to close with an obstacle, and to attack it by main strength and by ex- 
plosion, but to put, gradually, by the teaching of axioms and the pro- 
miulgation of positive laws, the human race in harmony with its 
destinies, pleased him better ; and of the two lights, his inclination 
was rather for illumination than for conflagration. A fire would 
cause a dawn, undoubtedly, but why not wait for the break of day? 
A volcano enlightens, but the morning enlightens still better. Combe- 
ferre, perhaps, preferred the pure radiance of the beautiful to the 
glory of the sublime. A light disturbed by smoke, an advance pur- 
chased by violence, but half satished this tender and serious mind. 
A headlong plunge of a people into the truth, a °93, startled him; — 
still stagnation repelled him yet more, in it he felt putrefaction and 
death ; on the whole, he liked foam better than miasma, and he pre- ~ 
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ferred the torrent to the cess-pool, and the Talls of Niagara to the 
Lake of Montfaucon. In short, he desired neither halt nor haste. 
While his tumultuous friends, chivalrously devoted to the absolute, 
adored and asked for splendid revolutionary adventures, Combe- 
ferre inclined to let progress do her work,—the good progress ; cold, 
perhaps, but pure; methodical, but irreproachable! phlegmatic, but 
imperturbable. Combeferre would have knelt down and clasped his 
hands, asking that the future might come in all its rad‘ant purity and 
that nothing might disturb the unlimited virtuous development of 
the people. “The good must be innocent,” he repeated incessantly, 
And in fact, if it is the grandeur of the revolution to gaze steadily 
upon the dazzling ideal, and to fly to it through the lightnings, with 
blood and fire in its talons, it is the beauty of progress to be without 
a stain; and there is between Washington, who represents the one, 
and Danton, who incarnates the other, the difference which separates 
the angel with the wings of a swan, from the angel with the wings 
ofaneagle. | 
Jean Prouvaire was yet a shade more subdued than Combeferre, 
He called himself Jehan, from that little momentary fancifulness 
which mingled with the deep and powerful movement from which 
arose the study of the Middle Ages, then so necessary. Jean Prou- 
vaire was addicted to love; he cultivated a pot of flowers, played on 
the flute, made verses, loved the people, mourned over woman, wept 
over childhood, confounded the future and God in the same faith, 
and blamed the revolution for having cut off a royal head, that of 
André Chénier. His voice was usually delicate, but at times suddenly 
became masculine. He was well read, even to erudition, and almost 
an orientalist. Above all, he was good, and, a very natural thing to 
one who knows how near goodness borders upon grandeur, in poetry 
he preferred the grand. He understood Italian, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; and that served him only to read four poets: Dante, Juve- 
nal, Aeschylus, and Isaiah. In I*rench, he preferred Corneille to Ra- - 
cine, and Agrippa d’Aubigné to Corneille, He was fond of strolling 
in fields of wild oats and bluc-bells, and paid almost as much atten- 
tion to the clouds as to passing events. His mind had two attitudes— 
one towards man, the other towards God; he studied, or he contem- 
plated. All day he pondered over social questions: wages, capital, 
credit, marriage, religion, liberty of thought, liberty of love, educa- 
tion, punishment, misery, association, property, production and dis-. 
tribution, the lower enigma which covers the human ant-hill with a 
shadow ; and at night he gazed upon the stars, those enormous beings, 
Like Enjolras, he was rich, and an only son. He spoke gently, bent 
his head, cast down his eyes, smiled with embarrassment, dressed 
— badly, had an awkward air, blushed at nothing, was very timid, still 
intrepid. : 
_ Feuilly was a fan-maker, an orphan, who with difficulty earned 
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three francs a day, and who had but one thought, to deliver the werld., 
He had still another desire—to instruct himself ; which he also called 
deliverance. He had taught himself to read-and write; all that he’ 
knew, he had learned alone. Feuilly was a generous heart. He had an — 
immense embrace. This orphan had adopted the people. Being with- 

‘out a mother, he had meditated upon his mother country. He was not 
willing that there should be any man upon the earth without a coun- 
try. He nurtured within himself, with the deep divination of the 
man of the people, what we now call the idea of nationality. He had 
learned history expressly that he might base his indignation upon a 
knowledge of its cause. In this new upper room of utopists partic- 
ularly interested in France, he represented the foreign nations. His | 

specialty was Greece, Poland, Hungary, the Danubian Provinces, 
and Italy. He uttered these names incessantly, in season and out of 
season, with the tenacity of the right. Turkey upon Greece and Thes- 
 saly, Russia upon Warsaw, Austria upon Venice, these violations 

_ exasperated him. The grand highway robbery of 1772 excited him 
above all. There is no more soverign eloquence than the truth in in- 
dignation ; he was eloquent with this eloquence. He was never done 
with that infamous date, 1772, that noble and valiant people blotted 

‘out by treachery, that threefold crime, that monstrous ambuscade, © 
prototype and pattern of all those terrible suppressions of states 
which, since, have stricken several noble nations, and have, so to say, 
erased the record of their birth. All the contemporary assaults upon 
society date from the partition of Poland. The partition of Poland is 
a theorem of which all the present political crimes are corollaries. 
Not a despot, not a traitor, for a century past, who has not viséd, 
confirmed, countersigned, and set his initials to, ne varietur, the par- 
tition of Poland. When you examine the list of modern treasons, 
that appears first of all. The Congress of Vienna took advice of this — 
crime before consummating its own. The halloo was sounded by — 
1772, 1815 is the quarry. Such was the usual text of Feuilly. This 
poor working man had made himself a teacher of justice, and she ~ 
rewarded him by making him grand. For there is in fact eternity in 
the right. Warsaw can no more be Tartar than Venice can be Teu- 
tonic, The kings lose their labour at this, and their honour. Sooner ot : 
later, the submerged country floats to the surface and reappears. 
Greece again becomes Greece, Italy again becomes Italy. The protest _ 
of the right against the fact, persists forever. The robbery of a 
people never becomes prescriptive. These lofty swindles have no 
future, You cannot pick the mark out of a nation as you'can out of | 
a handerkerchief, | oe on ae. ee 

Courfeyrac had a father whose name was M. de Courfeyrac. 

One of the false ideas of the restoration in-point of aristocracy.and 
nobility was its faitle in the particle. The particle, we know’ has‘no |. 
significance. But the bourgeois of the time of La Minerve:consid:. 
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idered this poor de so Itehly that men thought themselves obliged 
renounce it, M, de Chauvelin called himself Mo Chauvelin, M. de 
Caumartin, MM. Caumartin, My de Constant de Rebecca, Benjamin 
Constant, M. de Lafayette, M. Lafavette, Conrfeyrac did not Wish 
to be behind, ane called hinisel f brace (lourt CVT, 

We might almost, in what concerns Courfeyrac, stop here, and 
content ourselves with saying as te the remainder: Cour feyrac, see 
Tholomyes. . 

Courfevrac had in fact that vouthfel auiniation which we might 
call the diabolig beanty of mind, [in dater lire, this dies cnt, Tike the’ 
playfulness of the kitten, and all that prare ends, on two feet in the 
hourgeais, and on four paws in the mouse, . 

"This style of maine is transmitted: fron Venerabhart te heneration 
of students, passed from band te tiated le the steve ode yruwthy of 
youth, quast curseres, nearly alwin a the sane “ECT, tts we have 
Just indicated, any person who has Hetedurd ty Ceurteyrie in 1828, 
would have theught he was hearing Vhedouives ia DSi) urfeyrac 
only was a brave fellow, Beneath the apparent similarities of the 
exterior mind, there was great dissimilarity between ‘lhe Honiyes and 
him. The latent man which existed teach was inthe test altovether 
different frome what it woe dm the sewormd, Phere wees an Thalomyds 
anatiorney, and in Courfeyrac se pure dia, 

Bnjolras was the che, Corgbeterre wae the peunteles, Cnurfevrac 
was the centre. Ube others pave tare Heli he pave tere beat ‘ the 
trath is, that he had all the qualities ot a centre, rommdness and 
midiance, 

Rahorel had fymred inthe bloody tanult sd Tune, 1822, on the 
aecasion of the barial of yottag Eallersind, 

Bahorel wits a crenaire af paoced Inverse ered Dood ev WOUEAY, hrave, 
a spendthriit, prodiwab abet te penereoy, tillotive abinest to 
eloquence, Tadd aluiost to ettrenitery : thie test peesthle cewilsspies 
with fooldvucdy wotetenats and scarlet Opts Sa Wholesale thus 
terer, that iste mEY, Laka reetlitrays sis Wwelp asc (fiarred Hitheas it were 
enente, iid nothing se well is can cnieutecinles dt werest revolution : 
always renidy to break a POE stone, tht ite tear pa street, then 
to demolish i MOVOCTIECHE, Boose Cie etteet ada ron stitdiont af the 
deventh year, He lid adapted for his mottarneser a Apeyer, aml for 
his cont of jira bedrein tilde cm whiicds it tate discern a syle 
ATH Whenever he patasea] Lay" tha: hiweselp wal, whioh rircly happened, 
he buttoned np his avercoat, the paletat was gor vet invented, and 
he tock livgiente precautions, He saidiof the ported af the school: 
Whit a tine cid ran! fad ad the esa, AL, Ded Minsonrt! what amon 
mentt He saw in his studies subjects for dittirs, and in his profes. 
sars opportunities for carivatires, He ate up in doing nothing a 
considerable allowance, something like three thousand franes, lis 
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parents were peasants, in whom he had succeeded in inculcating a 
respect for their son. | 

He said of them: ‘They are peasants and not bourgeois; which 
explains their intelligence.” 

_Bahorel, a capricious man, was scattered over several cafés; the 
others had habits, he had none. He loafed. To err is human. To loaf 
is Parisian. At bottom, a penetrating mind and more of a thinker 
than he seemed. 

He served as a bond between the Friends of the A B Cand some 
other groups which were without definite shape, but which were to 
take form afterwards. | 

In this conclave of young heads there was one bald member, — 

The Marquis d’Avaray, whom Louis XVIII. made a duke for 
having helped him into a cab the day that he emigrated, related that 
in 1814, on his return to France, as the king landed at Calais, a man 

resented a peiition to him. 

“What do you want?” said the king. 

“Sire, a post-office.” 

“What is your name?” 

“L’Aigle.” [The eagle]. 

The king scowled, looked at the signature of the petition and saw 
the name written thus: Lescrr. This orthography, anything but 
Bonapartist, pleased the king, and he began to smile. “Sire,” resumed 
the man with the petition, “my ancestor was a dog-trainer surnamed 


Lesgueules [The Chaps]. This surname has become my name. My , 


eo 


name is Lesgueules, by contraction Lesgle, and by corruption — 


L’Aigle.” This made the king finish his smile. He afterwards gave 
the an the post-office at Meaux, either intentionally or inadver- 
tently. 

The bald member of the club was son of this Lesgle, or Légle, 
and signed his name Légle (de Meaux), His comrades, for the sake 
of brevity, called him Bossuet. | . 

-Bossttet was a cheery fellow who was unlucky. His specialty was 
to succeed in nothing, On the other hand, he laughed at everything. 
At twenty-five he was bald. His father had died owning a house and 
some land; but he, the son, had found nothing more urgent than to 
lose this house and land in a bad speculation. He had nothing left. 
He had considerable knowledge and wit, but he always miscarried. 


Everything failed him, everything deceived him ; whatever he built | 


up fell upon him, If he split wood, he cut his finger. If he had a 
mistress, he very soon discovered that he had also a friend. Every 
moment some misfortune happened to him; hence his joviality. He 
said: I live under the roof of the falling tiles. Rarely astonished, 
since he was always expecting some accident, +he took ill luck with 
serenity and smiled at the vexations of destiny like one who hears a 
jest. He was voor. but his fund of good-humour was inexhaustible. 
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He soon reached his last sou, never his last burst of laughter. When 
met by adversity, he saluted that acquaintance cordially, he patted 
catastrophes on the back ; he was so familiar with fatality as to call 
it by its nick-name. “Good morning, old Genius,” he would say, 

These persecutions of fortune had made him inventive. Fe was 
full of resources. He had no money, but he found means, when it 
seemed good to him, to go to “reckless expenses.” One night, he 
even spent a hundred francs on a supper with a quean, which in- 
spired him in the midst of the orgy with this memorable saying: 
“Daughter of five Louis, pull off my boots. 

Bossuet was slowly making his way towards the legal pro- 
fession ; he was doing his law, in the manner of Bahorel. Bossuet had 
never much domicile, sometimes none at all, Fle lodged sometimes 
with one, sometimes with another, oftenest with Joly. Joly was 
studying medicine. He was two years younger than Bousset. 

Joly was a young Malade Imaginaire. What he had learned in 
medicine was rather to be a patient than a physician. At twenty- 
three, he thought himself a valetudinarian, and passed his time in 
looking at his tongue in a mirror. He declared that man is a magnet, 
like the needle, and in: his room he placed his bed with the head to 
the south and the foot to the north, so that at night the circulation 
of the blood should not be interfered with by the grand magnetic 
current of the globe. In stormy weather, he felt his pulse. Nevetthe- 
less, the gayest of all. All these incoherences, young, notional, sickly, 
joyous, got along very well together, and the result was an eccentric 
and agreeable person whom his comrades, prodigal of consonants, 
called Jolllly. “You can fly upon four L’s,” [aves, wings] said Jean 
Prouvaire. 

Joly had the habit of rubbing his nose with the end of his cane 
which is an indication of a sagacious mind, 

All these young men, diverse as they were, and of whom, as a 
whole we ought only to speak seriously, had the same religion: 
Progress. | 

_ All were legitimate sons of the French Revolution, The lightest 
became solemn when pronouncing this date: 89. Their fathers ac- 
cording to the flesh, were, or had been Feuillants, Royalists, Doc- 
trinaires ; it mattered little; this hurly-burly which antedated them, 
had nothing to do with them; they were young; the pure blood of 
principles flowed in their veins. They attached themselves without 
an intermediate shade to incorruptible right and to absolute duty. - 

Affiliated ancl initiated, they seeretly sketched out their ideas. 

Among all these passionate hearts and all these undoubting minds 
there was on sceptic. How did he happen ta be there? froni juxta- 

_ position. The name of this sceptic was Grantaire, and he usually 
signed with the rebus: R [grand R, great R]. Grantaire was a map 
who took good care not to believe anything. He was, moreover, one 
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_of the students who had learned most during their course in Paris; 
' he knew that the best coffee was at the Café Lemblin, and the best’ 
billiard table at the Café Voltaire; that you could find good rolls 
and good girls at the hermitage on the Boulevard du Maine, broiled 
chickens at Mother Saguet’s, excellent chowders at the Barriére 
de la Cunette, and a peculiar light white wine at the Barriére du 
_ Combat. He knew the good places for everything ; furthermore, 
- boxing, tennis, a few dances, and he was a profound cudgel-player, 
' A great drinker to boot. He was frightfully ugly ; the prettiest shoe- 
binder of that period, Irma Boissy, revolting at his ugliness, had 
- uttered this sentence: “Grantaire is impossible,” but Grantaire’s 
Self-conceit was not disconcerted. He looked tenderly and fixedly 
upon every woman, appearing to say of them all: if f only would; 
and pene to make his comrades believe that he was in general de- 
mand, : 7 
All these words: rights of the people, rights of man, social con- 
' tract, French Revolution, republic, democracy, humanity, civilisa- 
tion, religion, progress, were, to Grantaire, very nearly meaningless, 
He smiled at them. Scepticism, that cries of the intellect, had not 
left one entire idea in his mind. He lived in itony. This was his 
axiom: There is only one certainty, my full glass. He ridiculed all 
devotion, under all circumstances, in the brother as well’ as the 
father, in Robespierre the younger as well as Loizerolles, “They 
- were very forward to be dead,” he exclaimed. He said of the cross: 
’ “There is a gibbet which has made a success.” A rover, a gambler, 
_ a libertine, and often drunk, he displeased these young thinkers 
by singing incessantly: “I loves the girls and I loves good wine, 
Air: Vive Henri IV. , | 
still, this sceptic had a fanaticism. This fanaticism was neithe 


an idea, nor a dogma, nor an art, nor a science; it wasa man: En. 


_ jolras. Grantaire admired, loved, and venerated Enjolras. To whom 
_ did this anarchical doubter ally himself in this phalanx of absolute © 
minds? To the most absolute. In what way did Enjolras subjugate 


him? By ideas? No, By a character. A phenomenon often seen. A. 


_ sceptic adhering to a believer; that is as simple as the law of the 
complementary colours, What we lack attracts us. Nobody loves the » 
light like the blind man, The dwarf adores the drum-major. The | 
‘toad is always looking up, at the sky; why? To see the bird. fly. 
Grantaire, in whom doubt was creeping, loved to see faith soaring — 
in Enjolras.. He had need of Enjolras. Without understanding it 
himself clearly, and without trying to explain it, that chaste, healthy, | 
firm, direct, hard, candid nature charmed him. He admired, by in- 
stinct, his opposite: His. soft, wavering, disjointed, diseased, de- 


formed ideas, attached themselves to Enjolras as toa backbone. His 


moral spine leaned upon that firmness, Grantaire, by the sideof En. ~ 
jolras, became somebody again. He was himself, moreover, coinposed 
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of two apparently incompatible elements. He was ironical and 
cordial, His indifference was loving. His mind dispensed with be. 
lief, yet his heart could not dispense with f riendship. A thorough 
contradiction; for an affection is a conviction, Lis nature was s0, 
There are men who seem born to be the opposite, the reverse, the 
counterpart. They are Pollux, Patroclus, N ists, Eudamidas, Hep- 
hestion, Pechm¢éja. They live only upon condition of leaning on 
another; their names are continuations, and are only written pre- 
ceded by the conjunction and; their existence is not their own: it js 
the other side of a destiny which is not theirs, Grantaire was one of 
these men, He was the reverse of Hnjolras. 
We might almost say that affinities commeuce with the letters 
of the alphabet. In the series, O and P are inseparable, You can, as 
you choose, pronounce © and P, or Orestes and Dylades, 
Grantaire, a true satellite of Enjolras, lived in this circle of young 
people ; he dwelt in it ; he took pleasure only init; he followed them 
everywhere. His delight was to see these forms coming and going 
in the fumes of the wine, He was tolerated for his good-humour, 

_ Enjolras, being a believer, disdained this sceptic, and being sober, 
scorned this drunkard. He granted him a little haughty pity. Gran- 
taire was an unaccepted Pylacdes, Always rudely treated by En- 
jolras, harshly repelled, rejected, yet returning, he said of injol- 
ras: “What a fine statue!’ 


I 
FUNERAL ORATION UPON BLONDEAU, BY BOSSUET 


Ow acertain afternoon, which had, as we shall see, some coincidence 
with events before related, Laighe de Meaux was leaning lazily baek 
against the doorway of the Café Mussain. [le had the appearance 
of a caryatid in vacation ; he was supporting nothing but his reverie. | 
He was looking at the Place Saint Michel, Leaning back is a way of 
lying down standing which is not disliked by dreamers, Laigle de 
Meaux was thinking, without melancholy, of a Httle mishap which 
had befallen him the day before at the haw'sehoul, and which modified 
his personal plans for the future--plans whieh were, moreover, 
‘ather indefinite, : | 

Reverie does not hinder a cabriolet from going by, nor the dreamer 
from noticing the cabriolet. Laigl: de Meany, whose wyes were 
wandering in a sort of general stroll, perceived, through all his som- 
nambulism, a two-wheeled vehicle turning into the square, which 
was moving at a walk, as if undecided. What did this cabriolet 
want ? why was it moving at a walk ? Laigle looked at it. There was 
inside, beside the driver, a young man, and before the young man, a 
~ large carpet-bag. The bag exhibited to the passers this name, written 
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in big black letters upon a card sewed to the cloth: Martus Pont- | 
MERCY. : 

This name dhaaped Laigle’s attitude. He straightened up aoa 
addressed this apostrophe to the young man in the cabriolet : 

“Monsieur Marius Pontmercy ?” 

The cabriolet, thus called upon, stopped. 

The young man, who also seemed to be profoundly musing, 
raised his eyes. 

“Well?” said he. 

“You are Monsieur Marius Pontmercy ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I was looking for you,” said Laigle de Meaux. 

“How is that ?” inquired Marius; for he it was, in fact he had just 
lett his grandfather’s, and he had before him a face which he saw 

for the first time. “I do not know you.” 

“Nor I either. I do not know you,” answered Laigle. ° 

Marius thought he had met a buffoon, and that ‘this was the be | 
ginning of a mystification i in the middle of the street. He was not 
ina pleasant humour just at that moment. He knit his brows ; Laigle 
de Meaux, imperturable,.continued: —~- 

“You were not vat school yesterday.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“It 1s certain.” 

“Vou are a student?” inquired Marius. | 

“Yes, Monsieur. Like you. The day before yesterday I happened 
to go into the school. You know, one sometimes has such notions. 
The professor was about to call the roll. You know that they are 
very ridiculous just at that time. If you miss the third call, they - 
erase your namé. Sixty francs gone.” | 

Marius began to listen, Laigle continued: 

“Tt was Blondeau who was calling the roll. You know Blondean: : 
he has a very sharp and very malicious nose, and delights in smelling 
- out the absent. He slily commenced ‘with the letter P. I was not 
_ listening, not being concerned in that letter. The roll went on well, 
~ no erasure, the universe was present, Blondeau was sad. I said to 
_ myself, Blondeau, my love, you won’t do the slightest execution 
to-day. Suddenly, Blondeau calls Marius Pontmercy; nobody an- 

” swers. Blondeau, full of hope, repeats louder: Marius Pontmercy?. . 
And he seizes his pen. Monsieur, I have bowels. I said to myself. . 
rapidly: Here is a brave fellow who is going to be erased. Attention, ” 
This is a real live fellow who is not punctual. He is not a good boy. 
- He is not a book-worm, a student who studies, a white-billed pedant, 
-. strong on science, letters, theology, and wisdom, one of those num- 
skulls drawn out with four pins; a pin for each faculty. He is an 
honourable idler who loafs, who likes to rusticate, who cultivates 
the grisette: who pays his « court to beauty, who i is perhaps, at this 


ang 
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very moment, with my mistress. Let us save him. Death to Blon. 
deau! At that moment Blondeau dipped his pen, black with erasures, 
into the ink, cast his tawny eye over the room, and repeated for the 
third time: Marius Pontmercy! I answered: Present! In that Way 
you were not erased.” 

“Monsieur !—” said Marius. 

“And I was,” added Laigle de Meaux. 

“I do not understand you,” said Marius. 

- Laigle resumed: | 

“Nothing more simple. I was near the chair to answer, and near 
the door to escape. The professor was looking at me with a certain 
fixedness. Suddenly, Blondeau, who must be the malignant nose of 
which Boileau speaks, leaps to the letter L, I. is my letter; Iam of 
Meaux, and my name is Lesgle.” ; 

“L’Aigle!” interrupted Marius, “what a fine name.” 

“Monsieur, the Blondeau re-echoes this fine name and cries: 
‘Laigle!’ I answer: Present! Then Blondeau lavks at me with the 
gentleness of a tiger, smiles, and says: 1f youare Pontmercy, you are 
not Laigle. A phrase which is uncomplimentary to you, but which 
brought me only to grief. So saying, he erases me.” 

Marius exclaimed: 

“Monsieur, I am mortified—” 

“First of all,” interrupted Laigle, “I beg leave to embalm Blon- 
deau in a few words of feeling eulogy, I suppose him dead. There 
wouldn’t be much to change in his thinness, his paleness, his cold- 
hess, his stiffness, and his odour, And I say: Erudimini qui sudicaits 


_terram, Here lies Blondeau,. Blondeau the Nose, Blondeau Nasica, 


the ox of discipline, bos discipline, the Molossus of his orders, the 
angel of the roll, who was straight, square, exact, rigid, honest, and 
hideous. God has erased him as he erased me.” 

Marius resumed: 

“Tam very sorry—” , 

“Young man,” said Laigle of Meaux, “let this be a lesson to you, 


‘In future, be punctual.” 


“I realiy must give a thousand excuses.” 

“ Never expose yourself again to having your neighbour erased,” 

“Tam very sorry.” = | 

Laigle burst out laughing. | | 

“And I, in raptures; 1 was on the brink of being a lawyer, This 
rupture saves me, I renounce the triumphs of the bar. I shall not 
defend the widow, and I shall not attack the orphan, No.more toga, 


“No aes elie Flere is my erasure obtained, It is to you that I 


owe it, Monsieur Pontmercy. I intend to pay you a solemn visit of 


thanks. Where do you live?” 


“In this cabriolet,” said Marius, er 
“A sign of opulence,” replied Laigle calmly. “I congratulate you. 
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You have here rent of nine thousand francs a year,” 
Just then Courfeyrac came out of the café. 
Marius smiled sadly. 
“I have been paying this rent for two hours, and I hope to get 
out of it; but, it is the usual story, [ do not know where to go.” 
“Monsieur,” said Courfeyrac, “come home with me.” : 
“7 should have priority,” observed Laigle, “but I have no home.” 
“Silence, Bossuet,” replied Courfeyrac. 
“Bossuet,” said Marius, “but I thought you called yourself 
Laigle.” : , 
“Of Meaux,” answered Laigle;.“metaphorically, Bossuet.”’ 
Courfeyrac got into the cabriolet. 
“Driver,” said he, “Hotel de la Porte Saint Jacques.” 
And that same evening, Marius was installed in a room at the 
Hotel de la Porte Saint Jacques, side by side with Courfeyrac. 


III 
THE ASTONISHMENTS OF MARIUS 


In a few days, Marius was the friend of Courfeyrac. Youth is the 
season of prompt weldings and rapid cicatrisations. Marius, in Cour- 
feyrac’s presence, breathed freely, a new thing for him. Courfey- 
rac asked him no questions. He did not even think of it. At that 
age, the countenance tells all at once. Speech is useless. There are’ 
some young men of whom we might say their physiognomies are 
talkative. They look at one another, they know one another. 
- One morning, however, Courfeyrac abruptly put this question to 
im. 

“By the way, have you any political opinions?” 

“What do you mean?” said Marius, almost offended at the ques- 
tion, ns | | eS 

“What are your” 

“Bonapartist democrat.” a | 

“Grey shade of quiet mouse colour,” said Courfeyrac. : 

The next day, Courfeyrac introduced Marius to the Café Mu- 
sain. Then he whispered in his ear with a smile: “I must give you. 
your admission into the revolution.” And he took him into the 
room of the Friends of the A B C. He presented him to the other — 
members, saying in an undertone this simple word which Marius. 
did not understand: “A pupil.” — A re 

Marius had fallen into'a mental wasps’ nest. Still, although silent. 

and serious, he was not the less winged, nor the less armed. 

Marius, up to this time solitary and inclined to soliloquy and 
privacy by habit and by taste, was a little bewildered at this flock of 
“young men about him, All these different progressives attacked him . . 
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at once, and perplexed him, The tumultuous sweep and sway of all 
these minds at liberty and at work set his ideas in a whirl. Sometimes, 
in the confusion, they went so far from him that he had some dif. 
ficulty in finding them again. He heard talk of philosophy, of litera. 
ture, of art, of history, of religion, in a style he had not looked for, 
He caught glimpses of strange appearances ; and, as he did not bring 
them into perspective, he was not sure that it was not a chaos that 
he saw. On abandoning his grandfather’s opinions for his father’s, 
he had thought himself settled ; he now suspected, with anxiety, and 

without daring to confess it to himself, that he was not. The angle 
under which he saw all things was beginning to change anew. A cer- 
tain oscillation shook the whole horizon of his brain, A strange in- 
ternal moving-day. He almost suffered from it. 

It seemed that there were to these young men no “sacred things.” 
Marius heard, upon every subject, a singular language annoying to 
his still timid mind. 

A theatre poster presented itself, decorated with the title of a 
tragedy of the old repertory, called classic: “Down with tragedy 
dear to the bourgeois!” cried Bahorel. And Marits heard Combe- 
ferre reply. 

“You are wrong, Bahorel, The bourgeoisie love tragedy, and 
upon that point we must Jet the bourgeoisie alone, Tragedy ina wig 
has its reason for being, and | am not one of those who, in the name 
of A‘schylus, deny it the right of existence. ‘There are rough drafts 
in nature ; there are, in creation, ready-made parudies; a bill which 
is not a bill, wings which are not wings, fins which are not fins, claws: 
which are not claws, a mournful ery which inspires us with the de- 
sire to laugh, there is the duck. Now, since the fowl exists along with 
che bird, I do not see why classic tragedy shotld not exist in the face 
of antique tragedy.” 

At another time Marius happened to be passing through the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau between Enjolras and Courfeyrac, 

‘Courfeyrac took his arm: 

“Give attention, This is the Rue Plitri¢re, naw called Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, on account of a singular household which lived 
on it sixty years ago. It consisted of Jean Jacques and Thérese, 
From time to time, little creatures were burn in it. Therese brought 
them forth. Jean Jacques turned them forth,” 

And Enjolras replied with severity: 

“Silence before Jean Jacques! 1 admire that man. He disowned 
his children; very well; but he adopted the peuple,” 

None of these young men uttered this word: the eniperor, Jean 
Prouvaire alone sometimes said Napoleon: all the rest said Bona 
parte, Enjolras pronounced Buonaparte, 
~ Marius became confusedly astonished. Jnttinim saptentia. 
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| IV 
THE BACK ROOM OF THE CAFE MUSAIN 


- Or the conversations among these young men which Marius fre- 

_.quented and in which he sometimes took part, one shocked him 
severely. 7 . | 

This was held in the back room of the Café Musain. Nearly all 
the Friends of the A B C were together that evening. The large lamp 
was ceremoniously lighted. They talked of one thing and another, 
without passion and with noise. Save Enjolras and Marius, who 
were silent, each one harangued a little at random. The talk of. 
- comrades:does sometimes amount to these harmless tumults. It was 
a play and a fracas as much as a conversation. One threw out 
words which another caught up. They were talking in each of the 
four corners. 

No woman was admitted into this back room, except Louison, 
the dish-washer of the café, who passed through it from time to time 
to go from the washroom to the “laboratory.” | 

Grantaire, perfectly boozy, was deafening the corner of which . 
he had taken possession, he was talking sense and nonsense with all: 
his might ; he cried: 3 » es 7 

“T am thirsty. Mortals, I have a dream: that the tun of Heidel- | 
berg has an attack of apoplexy, and that I am the dozen leeches 
which is to be applied to it. I would like a drink. I desire to forget 
life. Life is a hideous invention of somebody I don’t know who. It 
doesn’t last, and it is good for nothing. You break your neck to live. 
Life is a stage scene in which there is little that is practical. Happi- 


ness is an old sash painted on one side. The ecclesiast says: allis — 


vanity; I agree with that goodman who perhaps never existed. - 


Zero, not wishing to go entirely naked, has clothedhimself in 
vanity. O vanity! the patching up of everything with big wordS!a.. 


kitchen is a laboratory, a dancer is a professor, a mountebank isa. . 
gymnast, a boxer is a pugilist, an apothecary is a chemist, a hod-  - 
carrier is an architect, a jockey is a sportsman, a wood-louse isa. 
pterygobranchiate. Vanity has a right side and a wrong side; the. . 
right side is stupid, it is the negro with his beads ; the wrong side is .. 


silly, it is the philosopher with his rags. I weep over one and I laugh ~ 


over the other. That which is called honours and dignities, and even 


honour and dignity, is generally pinchbeck. Kings'‘make a plaything ~_ | 
of human pride. Caligula made a horse consul; Charles Il. made a -- 
sirloin a knight. Now parade yourselves then between the consul 


Incitatus and the baronet Roastbeef. As to the intrinsic value of 
people, it is hardly respectable any longer. Listen to the panegyric 
which neighbours pass upon each other. White is ferotious upon 
white; should the lily speak, how it would fix out the dove? a bigot _ 
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gossiping about a devotee is more venomous than the asp and the 
blue viper. It is a pity that Iam ignorant, for I would quote youa 
crowd of things, but I don’t know anything, For instance, | always 
was bright; when I was a pupil with Gros, instead of daubing 
pictures, I spent my time in pilfering apples. Se much for myself >. 
as for the rest of you, you are just as good as Lam. 1 make fun of 
your perfections, excellences, and good qualities. Every good ({uality. 
runs into a defect; cconomy borders on avarice, the generous are 
not far from the prodigal, the brave man is close to the bully ; he 
who says very pious says slightly sanctimonious; there are just as 
many vices in virtue as there are holes in the mantle of Diogenes, 
Which do you admire, the slain or the slayer, Ceesar or Brutus? 
People generally are for the slayer. Hlurrah for Brutus! he slew, 
That is virtue, Virtue, if it may be, but folly also. There are some 
queer stains on these great men. The Brutus who slew Casar was 
in love with a statue of a little how, This statue was by the Greek 
sculptor Strongylion, who also designed that statue of an amazon 
called the Beautiful-limbed, Euknemos, which Nero carried with 
him on his journeys. This Strongylion left nothing but two statues 
which put Brutus and Nero in harmony, Brutus was in love with 
one and Nero with the other, All history is only a long repetition, 
One century plagiarises another, The batt of Marengo copies the 
battle of Pydna; the Tolbach of Clovis and the Austerlitz of 
Napoleon are as like as two drops of blood. J make little account 
of victory, Nothing is so stupid as to vanquish the real glory is to 
convince, But try now to prove something! you are satisfied with 
succeeding, what mediocrity! and with conquering, what misery | 
Alas, vanity and cowardice everywhere. Everything obeys suc- 
cess, even grammar. St volet usus, says Horace, | despise therefore 
the human race. Shall we descend front the whole to a part? Will, 
you have me set about admiring the peoples ? what people, if you 
please ? Greece? The Athentans, those Parisians of old times, killed 
Phocion, as if we should say Coligny, and fawned apon the tyrants 
to such a degree that Anacephoras said of Pisistratus: Pls water 
attracts the bees, The most considerable mitt in Greeee for tifty yerrs 
was that grammarian Philetas, who was se small and so thin that 
he was obliged to put lead on his shoes seas nat to be blown away 
by the wind, ‘Phere was in the grand square of Corinth a statue hy 
the sculptor Silanion, catalogued hy Minny: this statue represented 
Episthates, What did Mpisthates do? He invented the {rip in wrest 
Ting. This stms up Greece and glory, Let us pats te others, Shall I 
admire England? Shall L admire France? France? what for? on 
account of Paris, [have just told you my opinion of Athens, Eng- 
land? for what? on account of London? | hate Carthage, And then, 
London, the metropolis of luxury, is the capital of misery, In the 
single parish of Charing Cross, there are a hundred deaths a year 
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from starvation. Such is Albion. I add, as a completion, that I have 
seen an English girl dance with a crown of roses and blue spectacles, 
A groan then for England. If I do not admire John Bull, shall I 
admire Brother Jonathan then? I have little taste for this brother 
with his slaves. Take away time is money, and what is left of Eng- 
land? take away cotton 1s king, and what is left of America? Ger- 
many is the lymph; Italy is the bile. Shall we go into ecstasies over 
Russia? Voltaire admired her. He admired China also. I confess 
that Russia has her beauties, among others a strong despotism ; but 
Iam sorry for the despots. They have very delicate health. An Alexis 
decapitated, a Peter stabbed, a Paul strangled, another Paul trampled 
down by blows from the heel of a boot, divers Ivans butchered, 
several Nicholases and Basils poisoned, all that indicates that the 
palace of the Emperors of Russia is in an alarmiing condition of 
insalubrity. All civilised nations offer to the admiration of the 
thinker this circumstance: war; but war, civilised war, exhausts 
and sutris up every form of banditism, from the brigandage of the 
Trabucaires of the gorges of Mount Jaxa to the marauding of the 
Camanche Indians in the Doubtful Pass. Pshaw! will you tell 
me Europe is better than Asia for all that? I admit that Asia is 
ridiculous ; but I do not quite see what right you have to laugh at the 
Grand Lama, you people of the Occident who have incorporated 
into your fashions and your elegancies all the multifarious ordures 
of majesty, from Queen Isabella’s dirty chemise to the chamber- 
chair of the dauphin. Messieurs humans, IJ tell you, not a bit of it! 
It is at Brussels that they consume the most brandy, at Madrid the 
most chocolate, at Amsterdam the most gin, at London the most 
wine, at Constantinople the most coffee, at Paris the most absinthe; 
' those are all the useful notions. Paris takes the palm on the whole. 
In Paris, the rag-pickers even are Sybarites ; Diogenes would have 
much rather been a rag-picker in the Place Maubert than a philoso- 
pher in the Pirzeus. Learn this also: the wine-shops of the rag- 
pickers are called bibines; the most celebrated are the Saucepan 
and the Slaughter-house. Therefore, O drinking-shops, eating shops, 
tavern signs, bar-rooms, tea parties, meat markets, dance houses, 
brothels, rag-pickers’ tipling. shops, caravanserai of the caliphs, | 
swear to you, I am a voluptuary, I eat at Richard’s at forty sous . 
a head, I must have Persian carpets on which to roll Cleopatra ~ 
naked | Where is Cleopatra? Ah! it is you, Louison! Good morn- — 
mg.” : os — 
Thus Grantaire, more than drunk, spread himself out in words, | 
catching up the dishwasher on her way, in his corner of the Musain 
back room. y nan | 
Bossuet, extending his hand, endeavoured to impose silence upo 
him, and Grantaire started again still more beautifully: | 
“Bagle of Meaux, down with your claws. You have no effect upon _ 
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me with your gesture of Hippocrates refusing his drugs to Arta. 
xerxes. I dispense you from quieting me, Mi reover, Lam sad. What 
would you have me tell you? Man ts wicked, man is defornied ; the 
butterfly has succeeded, man has missed fire, God failed on this 
animal, A crowd gives you nothing but chotee of ugliness. The first 
man you meet will be a wretch. /Pemiue | woman | rhymes with d- 
fame [infamous]. Yes, [ have the spleen, in addition to melancholy, 
with nostalgia, besides hypochondria, and L sneer, and | rage, and I 
yawn, and [am tired, and Tam knocked in the head, and Lam tor- 
mented! Let God go to the Devil" . 

“Silence, capital R!" broke ino Bossuet, who was discussing ry 
point of law asicle, and who was more than half buried in a string 
of judicial argot, of which here is the conclusion: 

“—And as for me, although Tam hardly a lecist, and at best an 
amateur attorney, [ maintain this: that by the terms of the common 
law of Normandy, at St. Michael’s, and fur every year, an equiva 

dent must be paid for the benefit of the scigneur, saving the rights 

of others, by each and every of them, as well proprictaries as those 
seized by inheritance, and this for all terms af years, leases, free 
holds, contracts domainiary and donninial, of mortyavees and 
mortgagors-——” 

“Iecho, plaintive nymph,” mutterc Cirantaire, 

Close beside Grantaire, ata table which was almost silent, a 
sheet of paper, an inkstand and a pen between two wine vlasses, 
announced that a farce was being sketched out. This important 
business was carried on in a whisper, and the two heads at work 
touched cach other. 

“We must begin by finding the names. When we have found the 
names, we will find a subject.” 

“That is trae, Dictate: | will write” 

“Monsieur Dorimon.” 

“Wealthy 2?” 

“Of course.” 

“Lis daughter Celestine?" 

“ome titne, What nent 2" 

“Colonel Sainval.” 

“painval is old, P would say Valsin,” 

Besides these dramatic aspirants, another group, who also were 
taking advantage of the confusion to talk privately, were discussing 
aduel. An old man, of thirty, was advising a Vaune one, of cighteen, 
and explaining to him what sorteafian adversiry he had to deal with, 

“The devil! Look out for yourself, Weis a leautiful sword, His 
play is nent, He comes to the attack, no lost feints, a pliant wrist, 
sparkling play, a flash, step esiet, and ripostes mathematical. 
Zounds ! and he is lef t-handed, too.” 
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In the corner opposite to Grantaire, Joly and Bahorel were play- 
ing dominoes and talking of love. _ 

“You are lucky,” said Joly; “you have a mistress who is always 
laughing.” : | 

“That is a fault of hers,” answered Bahorel. “Your mistress does 
wrong to laugh. It encourages you to deceive her, Seeing her gay, 
takes away your remorse; if you see her sad, your conscience 
- troubles you.” 

oa A laughing woman is so good a thing! And you never 

uarrel !” 
“That is a part of the treaty we have made. When we made our | 
little Holy Alliance, we assigned to each our own boundary which 
we should never pass. What is situated towards the north belongs 
to Vaud, towards the south to Gex. Hence our peace.” 

“Peace is happiness digesting.” j 

“And you, Jolllly, how do you come on in your falling out with 
Mamselle—you know who I mean?” : 

“She sulks with cruel patience.” 

“So you are a lover pining away.” 

“Alas 1” , 

“Tf I were in your place, I would get rid of her.” 

“That is easily said.” — : 

“And done. Isn’t it Musichetta that she calls herself?” 

“Yes. Ah! my poor Bahorel, she is a superb girl, very literary, . 
with small feet, small hands, dresses well, white, plump, and has 
eyes like a fortune teller. I am crazy about her.” — | | 

“My dear fellow, then you must please her, be fashionable, and 
show off your legs. Buy a pair of doeskin pantaloons at Staub’s. | 
They yield.” | 7 

“At what rate?” cried Grantaire. | x eo. * 

The third corner had fallen a prey to a poetical discussion. The 
Pagan mythology was wrestling with the Christian mythology, The 
subject was Olympus, for which Jean Prouvaire, by very romanti- 
cism, took sides. Jean Prouvaire was timid only in repose. Once 
excited, he burst forth, a sort of gaiety characterised his enthusiasm, 
-and he was.at once laughing and lyric. . 

“Tset us not insult the gods,” said he. “The gods, perhaps, have 


not left us. Jupiter does not strike me as dead. The gods are dreams, 


say you. Well, even in nature, such as it now is, we find all the 
grand old pagan myths again. Such a mountain, with the~profile . 
of a citadel. like the Vignemarle, for instance, is. still to me the 
head-dress uf Cybele; it is not proved that Pan does not come at 
night to blow inte the hollow trunks. of the willows, while he stops 
the holes with his iingers one after another; and I have always be- 
lieved that Io had something to do with the cascade of Pissevache.”. 
In the last corner, politics was the subject. They were abusing 
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— the Charter of Louis XVUL. Combeferre defended it nuldly, Cour. 
feyrac was energetically battering iC to a breach, Chere was on the 
table an unlucky copy of the fants Tonguet Charter, Courfeyrac 
aught it up and shook it, nungling with his arenments the rustling 
of that sheet of paper. 

“First, | desire no kings; were it only frome the economical point 
of view, [ desire none; a king is a parasite. We eho not lave kings 
gratis, Listen to this: cost of kings, At the death of Mraneis [, the 
public debt of France was thirty thousand livres de rente: at the 
death of Louis ATV. it was two thotaaned six tiamedred millions at - 
twenty-vight livres the mark, which was equivalent In 1760, accord. 
ing to Desmarest, to four thousand tive Hunan Lravel midhens, and whieh 
is equivalent to-day to twelve thousand miltiens, secondly, no of- 
fence to Combeferre, a charter ersnted in a vietous expedient of 
civilisation. “To avoid the transition, ta smocthe the passave, to 
deaden the shock, to make the mation puass insenedbly fram nonarchy 
to democracy hy the practice of constitutional fietions, these are ail 
detestable arguments! Not ned never give the people a false heht. 
Principles wither and grow pale in vonr coaoitutional eave. No 
half measures, no compromises, ne grat front the king, to the 
people. In all these grants, there is an Article 4 Alone with the 
hand which gives ‘there is the chow wiielt tikes back od wholly refuse 
your charter. A charter is amish: the He is beneath it, A peuple who 
accept a charter, abdicate. Right is right only when entire, Nol no 
charter!" 

It was winter; two logs were crackling in the fireplace, Tt was 
tempting, and Courfeyrac could) nat resist, He erushed the poor 
Touquet Charter in his hand, and threw it inte the fire. The paper 
blazed up, Combeferre looked phils iphically upon the burning of 
Louis XVITL.'s masterpiere, ane contented limself with saying’: 

“The charter metamorphosed in Hanes.” | 

And the sareasms, the sallies, the jeats, that Preneh thing which 
is called high spirits, hat [uudish thing which as called humeaur, good 
taste and had taste, good reasons sated iui recacas, all the eom- 
mingled follies of dialgrue, rising at ane ane eressing from all 
ints Of the room, made above their leads a sort af joyous bom- 

ardment, 


Vv 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE TORTZOM 


THE jostlings of young minds against each other have this wonder- 
ful attribute, that one ean never foresee the spark, nor predict the 
flash, What may spring up ina moment? Nohady knows, A burst 
of laughter follows a scene of tenderness, Ina moment of buffoon 
ery, the serious makes its entrance. Impulses depend upon-a chance 
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word. The spirit of each is sovereign. A jest suffices to open the 
door to the unlooked for. Theirs are conferences with sharp turns, 
where the perspective suddenly changes. Chance is the director of 
these conversations. 

A stern thought, oddly brought out of a clatter of words, suddenly 
crossed the tumult of speech in which Grantaire, Bahorel, Prouvaire, 
Bossuet, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac were confusedly fencing. 

How does a phrase make its way into a dialogue? whence comes 
it that it makes its mark all at once upon the attention of those who 
hear it ? We have just said, nobody knows. In the midst of the uproar 
Bossuet suddenly ended some apostrophe to Combeferre with this 
date: | 

“The 18th of June, 1815: Waterloo.” 

At this name, waterloo, Marius, who was leaning on a table with 
a glass of water by him, took his hand away from under his chin, 
and began to look earnestly about the room. 

“Pardieu,” exclaimed Courfeyrac (Parbleu, at that period, was 
falling into disuse), “that number 18 is strange, and striking to me, 
It is the fatal number of Bonaparte. Put Louis before and Brumaire 
behind, you have the whole destiny of the man, with this expressive 
peculiarity, that the beginning is hard pressed by the end.” 

Enjolras, till now dumb, broke the silence, and thus addressed 
Courfeyrac: 

“You mean the crime by the expiation.” 

This word, crime, exceeded the limits of the endurance of Marius, 
already much excited by the abrupt evocation of Waterloo. 

He rose, he walked slowly towards the map of-France spread out 
upon the wall, at the bottom of which could be seen an island ina 

separate compartment ; he laid his finger upon this compartment and 
said : 

“Corsica. A little island which has made France truly great.” 

This was a breath of freezing air. All was silent. They felt that 
now something was to be said. 

Bahorel, replying to Bossuet, was just assyming a pet attitude. 
He gave it up to listen. : 

Enjolras, whose blue eye was not fixed upon anybody, and seemed 
staring into space, answered without looking at Marius: | 

__ “France needs no Corisca to be great. France is great because she 
is France. Quia nominor leo.” 7 

Marius felt no desire to retreat ; he turned towards Enjolras, and 
his voice rang with a vibration which came from the quivering of his 
nerves : : 

“God forbid that I should lessen France! but it is not lessening 
her to join her with Napoleon. Come, let us talk then. I am a new- 
comer among you, but I confess that you astound me. Where are 
we ? who are we? who are you? who am I? Let us explain ourselves 
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about the emperor. I hear you say Buonaparte, accenting the like 
the royalists. I can tell you that my grandfather does better yet; he 
says Buonaparté. I thought you were young men.» Where is your 
enthusiasm then ? and what do you do with it ? whom do you admire, 
if you do not admire the emperor? and what more must you have? 
Tf you do not like that great man, what great men would you have? 
He was everything. He was complete. He had in his brain the cube 
of human faculties. He made codes like Justinian, he dictated like 
Cesar, his conversation joined the lightning of Pascal to the 
thunderbolt of Tacitus, he made history and he wrote it, his bulletins 
are Iliads, he combined the figures of Newton with the metaphors 
of Mahomet, he left behind him in the Orient words as grand as the 
pyramids, at Tilsit he taught majesty to emperors, at the Academy 
of Sciences he replied to Laplace, in the Council of State he held his 
ground with Merlin, he gave a soul to the geometry of those and to 
the trickery of these, he was legal with the attorneys and sidereal 
with the astronomers ; like Cromwell blowing out one candle when 
two were lighted, he went to the Temple to cheapen a curtain tassel : 
he saw everything ; he knew everything; which did not prevent him. 
from laughing a goodman’s laugh by the cradle of his litle child; 
and all at once, startled FSurope listened, armies set themselves in 
march, parks of artillery rolled along, bridges of boats stretched 
ever the rivers, clouds of cavalry galloped in the hurricane, cries, 
trumpets, a trembling of thrones everywhere, the frontiers of the 
kingdoms oscillated upon the map, the sound of a superhuman blade 
was heard leaping from its sheath, men saw him, him, standing erect 
in the horizon with a flame in his hands and a resplendence in his 
— eyes, unfolding in the thunder his two wings, the Grand Army and 
the Old Guard, and he was the archangel of war!” 

All were silent, and Enjolras bowed his head. Silence always has 
something of the effect of an acquiescence or of a sort of pushing to | 
the wall. Marius, almost without taking breath, continued witha 
burst of enthusiasm: 

“Be just, my friends! to be the empire of such an emperor, what 
_asplendid destiny fora people, when that people is france, and when 
itadds its genius to the genius of such a man! "To appear and to reign, 
to march and to triumph, ‘to have every capital for a magazine, to 
take his grenadiers and make kings of them, to deeree the downfall 
of dynasties, to transfigure Europe ata double quickstep, so that 
men feel, when you threaten, that you lay your hand on the hilt of 
the sword of God, to follow, ina single nin, Hannibal, Cassar, and 
Charlemagne, to be the people of one who mingles with your every 
dawn the glorious announcement of a battle gained, to be wakened 
in the morning by the cannon of the Invalides, to hurl into the vault 
of day mighty words which blaze for ever, Marengo, Arcola, Aus- 
‘terlitz, Jena, Wagram! to call forth at every moment constellations 
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of victories in the zenith of the centuries, to make the French Em-. 

ire, the successor of the Roman Empire, to be the grand nation 
and to bring forth the grand army, to send your legions flying over 
the whole earth as a mountain sends its eagles upon all sides, to 
vanquish, to rule, to thunderstrike, to be in Europe a kind of gilded 
people through much glory, to sound through history a Titan trumpet 
call, to conquer the world twice, by conquest and by resplendence, 
this is sublime, and what can be more grand ?” 

“To be free,” said Combeferre, 

Marius in his turn bowed his head: these cold and simple words 
had pierced his epic effusion like a blace of steel, and he felt it vanish 
within him. When he raised his eyes, Combeferre was there no. 
longer. Satisfied probably with his reply to the apotheosis, he had 
gone out, and all, exeept [fnjolras, had followed him. The room was 
empty. Enjolras, remaining alone with Marius, was looking at him 
seriously. Marius, meanwhile, having rallied his ideas a little, did 
not consider himself beaten; there was still something left of the 
ebullition within him, which doubtless was about to find expres- 
sion in syllogisms arrayed, against Enjolras, when suddenly they 
heard somebody singing as he was going downstairs. It was Com- 
beferre, and what he was singing is this: 


Si César m’avait donné 

La gloire et In guerre, 

Et quwil me fallut quitter 
Lamour de ma mere, 

{¢ dirais au grand César: 

Xepronds ton sceptre et ton char, 
Jaime mieux ma mere, 6 gué! 
Jaime mieux ma meres 


The wild and tender accent with which Comheferre sang, gave to 
this stanza a strange grandeur. Marius, thoughtful and with his 
eyes directed to the ceiling, repeated almost mechanically: “my 
mother—?’ 

At this moment, he felt Enjolras’ hand on his shoulder. 

“Citizen,” said Enjolras to him, “my mother is the republic.” 


AYE Cesar had given me 
Glory and war, 
And if T must ahandon 
The love of my mother, 
T would say to great Cassar: 
Take thy sceptre and car, 
I prefer my mother, ah me! 
I prefer my mother, 
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VI 
RES ANGUSTA 


Tuar evening left Marius in a profound agitation, with a sorrow- 
ful darkness in his soul. He was experiencing what perhaps the earth 
experiences at the moment when it is furrowed with the share that 
the grains of wheat may be sown; it feels the wound alone ; the thrill 
‘of the germ and the joy of the fruit do not come until later, 

Marius was gloomy. He had but just attained a faith; could he 
so soon reject it? He decided within himself that he could not. He 
declared to himself that he would not doubt, and he began to doubt 
in spite of himself. To be between two religions, one which you have 
not yet abandoned, and another which you have not yet adopted, is 
insupportable ; and twilight is pleasant only to hat-like souls, Martus 
was an open eye, and he needed the true ight. To him the dusk of 
doubt was harmful. Whatever might be his desire to stop where he 
was, and to hold fast there, he was irresistibly compelled to continue, 
to advance, to examine, to think, te go forward. Where was that 
going to Jead him ? he feared, after having taken so many steps which 
had brought him nearer to his father, to take now any steps which 
should separate them. His dejection increased with every reflection 
which occurred to him, Steep cliffs rose about hin. Ele was on good 
terms neither with lus grandfather nor with his friends: rash. to- 
wards the former, backward towards the others; and he felt doubly 
isolated, from old age, and also from youth, He went no more to the 
Café Musain, : 

In this trouble in which his mind was phinyed he scureely gave a 
thought to certain serious phases of existence, Phe realities of life 
do not allow themselves to be forgotten, Phey came and jogeed his 
memory sharply. 

One morning, the keeper af the house entered Marius’ room, and 
said to him: 

“Monsieur Courfeyrae is responsible fur you,” 

Vos 

“But Tam in need of money.” 

“Ask Courfevrac to come and speak with me," said Marius. 

Courfeyrac came s the host left them, Marius related to him what 
he had not thought of telling him before, that he was, so to speak, 
alone in the world, without any relatives, 

“What are you guing to heeome ?” said Courfeyrac. 

“T have no idea,” answered Marius. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Have you any money ?” 

“Fifteen francs.” 
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“Do you wish me to lend you some ?” | 

“Never.” 

“Have you any clothes ?” 

“What you see.” 

“Have you any jewellery ?” 

“A watch.” 

“‘A. silver one ?” 

“Gold, here it is.” 

I know a dealer in clothing who will take your overcoat and one 
pair of trotisers. 

“That is good.” $ 

“You will then have but one pair of trousers, one waistcoat, one 
hat, and one coat.” | 

“And my boots.” 

“What? you will not go barefoot ? what opulence !’’ 

“That will be enough.” 

“I know a watchmaker who will buy your watch,” 

“That is good.” | 

“No, itis not good. What will you do afterwards?” | 

“What I must. Anything honourable at least.” 

“Do you know English ?” = 

ING. | 
“Do you know German ?” 

“No.” 

“That is bad.” 

“Why rigs ; 

“Because a friend of mine, a bookseller, is making a sort of en- 
cyclopeedia, for which you could have translated German or English — 
articles. It is poor pay, but it gives a living.” — 

“I will learn English and German.” 

“And inthe meantime?” ' 

“In the meantime I will eat my coats and my watch.” at 

The clothes dealer was sent for. He gave twenty francs for ‘the 
clothes. They went to the watchmaker. He gave forty-five francs 
for the watch. | : | 

“That is not bad,” said Marius to Courfeyrac, on returning to the 
house; “with my fifteen francs, this makes eighty francs.” 

“The hotel bill?” observed Courfeyrac. a 

“Ah! I forgot,” said Marius. Se ne ac ee es 

The host presented his bill, which must be paid on the’ spot. It 
amounted toseventy francs, ss ee 

“T have ten francs left;” said Marius, .. > a oer 

“The devil,” said Courfeyrac, “you will have five francs to eat 
while you are learning English, and five francs while you are learn- 
ing German, That will be swallowing a language very rapidly or a 
hundred-sous piece very slowly.” = | 2 
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Meanwhile Aunt Gillenormand, who was really a kind person on 
sad occasions, had finally unearthed Marius’ lodgings. 

One morning when Marius came home from the school, he found 
a letter from his aunt, and the sivty pistoles, that is to say, six hun- 
dred francs in gold, in a sealed Tox, 

Marius sent the thirty louis back to his aunt, with a respectful 
letter, in which he told her that he had the means of living, and that 
he could provide henceforth for all his necessities, At that time he 
had three francs left. 

The aunt did not inform the grandfather of this refusal, lest she 
should exasperate him. Indeed, had he not said: “Let nobody ever 
speak to me of this blood-drinker ?” 

: ees left the Porte Saint Jacques Hotel, unwilliig to contract 
ent. 


BOOK FIFTH 

THE EXCELLENCE OF MISFORTUNE 
} ” —_ 
MARIUS NEEDY 


Lire became stern to Marius. To eat hig coats and his watch was 
nothing. He chewed that inexpressible thing which is called the cud 
of bitterness. A horrible thing, which includes days without bread, 
nights without sleep, evenings without a candle, a hearth without a 
fire, weeks without labour, a future without hope, a coat out at the 
elbows, an old hat which makes young girls laugh, the door found 
shut against you at night because you have not paid your rent, the 
insolence of the porter and the landlord, the jibes of neighbours, 
humiliations, self-respect outraged, any drudgery acceptable, dis- 
gust, bitterness, prostration—Marius learned how one swallows. 
down all these things, and how they are often the only things that 
one has to swallow. At that period of existence; when man has need | 
of pride, because he has need of love, he felt that he was mocked at 
because he was badly dressed, and ridiculed because he ‘was poor. 
At the age when youth swells the heart with an imperial pride, he 
more than once dropped his eyes upon his worn-out boots, and ex- 
perienced the undeserved shame and the poignant blushes of misery. 
Wonderful and terrible. trial, from which the feeble come.out in- — 
famous, from which the strong come out sublime. Crucible into . 
. which destiny casts a man whenever she desires a scoundrel or.a _ 
demi-god. | , oe ae ree Sh 
For there are many great deeds done in the small struggles of life. 
There is a determined though unseen bravery, which defends itself 
_ foot.to foot in the darkness against the fatal invasions of necessity 
_ and of baseness. Noble and mysterious triumphs which no eye sees, 
which no renown. rewards, which no flourish of triumph salutes. 
Life, misfortunes, isolation, abandonment, poverty, are battle-. 
fields which have their heroes; obscure heroes, sometimes greater 
than the illustrious heroes. _ 5 ee 
Strong and rare natures are thus created; misery, almost always 
a step-mother, is sometimes a mother ; privation gives birth to power 
of soul and mind ; gistress is the nurse of self-respect ; misfortune 
isa good breast for great souls. . .-. | 4 
_ There was a period in Marius’ life when he swept his own hall, 


oe 
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when he bought a pennyworth of Brie cheese at the market-woman’s 
when he waited for nightfall to make his was to the baker's and buy 
aloaft of bread, which he carried furtively to his garret, as if he had 
stolen it. Sometimes there was seen te ghde tute the corner meat. 
market, in the mudst of the jeering cooks who elbowed him, an awk 
ward young man, with books under his arm, who hada timid and 
frightened appearance, and who, as he entered, took off his hat from 
his forehead, which was dripping with sweat, made a low bow to 
the astonished butcher, auother bow to the butcher's bay, asked for 
amiutton cutlet, patd six or seven sous for ait, wrapped it up in paper, 
put it under Its arm: between two books, and went away, Tt was 
Marius, On this cutlet, which he cooked himsel!, he lived three days. 

The first day he ate the meaty the second daw he ate the fat: the 
third day he guawed the hove. On several oeensions, Vat Cillenor- 
mand made overtures, and sent hint the sixty pl teles. Marius always 
sent them back, saying that he had noo need of anything, 

{le was sulin mourning for his father, when the revolution which 
we have described was accomplished in his ideas, Sinee then, he had 
never left off black clothes. THis clothes left img, however, A day 
came, at last, when he had no coat, His trousers were going: also, 
What was to be done ? Courfeyrac, for whom hie also had done some 
good turns, gave hima old coat. Por thirty sams, Mirius had it 
turned by some porter or other, and it was a new coat. But this coat 
was green, Then Marius did not goat dlbatter nated fall That 
made his coat black. Desiring always te be in niourning, he clothed 
himself with night, 

Through all this, he procured aduiesion te the bar. He wns re- 
puted to occupy Courfeyrac’s room, which wre decent, and where a 
certain number of taw books, sapperted and titer oat hy some odd 
volumes of novels, made up the Nbrary required be the roles, 

"When Martus had become a lawyer, he tfernieed his rand father 
of it, ina letter which was (rigid, lat fall of submission ane respect, 
M. Gillenormand took the letter with trembling lads, read it, and 
threw it, torn in pieces, inte the Iusket. Twe or three days after- 
wards, Mademoiselle Gillenormand overheard hier futher, who was 
alone in his room, talking aloud, ‘This was always the ense when he 
was much excited, She listened the old mum sid HE vou were not 
a@ foal, you would know that aman cannot be a baron cind a lawyer 
at the same time.” 


I] 
MARIUS POOR 


It is with misery as with everything else, It gradually becomes en- 


durable. Ttends by taking furniand beeoming fined, You veretate, 
that is to say you develop in some wretched fashion, Int sufficient 
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for existence. This is the way in which Marius Pontmercy’s life was 
arranged. 3 7 

He had got out of the narrowest place; the pass widened a little 
before him. By dint of hard work, courage, perseverance, and will, 
he had succeeded in earning by his labour about seven hundred 
francs a year. He had learned German and English ; thanks to Cour- 
feyrac, who introduced him to his friend the publisher, Marius filled, 
in the literary department of the bookhouse, the useful réle of utility. 
He made out prospectuses, translated from the journals, annotated 
republications, compiled biographies, etc., net result, year in and 
year out, seven hundred francs, He lived on this. How? Not badly. 
We are going to tell. 

Marius occupied, at an annual rent of thirty francs, a wretched 
little room in the Gorbeau tenement, with no fireplace, called a 
cabinet, in which there was no more furniture than was indispensable. 
The furniture was his own. He gave three francs a month to the old 
woman who had charge of the building, for sweeping his room and 
bringing him every morning a little warm water, a fresh egg, anda 
penny loaf of bread. On this loaf and this egg he breakfasted. His 
breakfast varied from two or four sous, as eggs were cheap or dear. 
At six o’clock in the evening he went down into the Rue Saint Jac- 
ques, to dine at Rousseau’s, opposite Basset’s the print dealer’s, at 
the corner of the Rue des Mathurins, He ate no soup. He took a six- 
penny plate of meat, a threepenny half-plate of vegetables, and a 
threepenny dessert. For three sous, as much bread as he liked. As 
for wine, he drank water. On paying at the counter, where Madame 
Rousseau was seated majestically, still plump and fresh also in those 
days, he gave a sou to the waiter, and Madame Rousseau gave him 
a smile. Then he went away. For sixteen sous, he had a smile anda 
dinner. | : 

This Rousseau restaurant, where so few bottles and so many 
pitchers were emptied, was rather an appeasant than a restorant. tt 
is not kept now. The master had a fine title ; he was called Rosseau 
the Aquatic. | a 

Thus, breakfast four sous, dinner sixteen sous, his food cost him 
twenty sous a day, which was three hundred and sixty-five francs a 
year, Add the thirty francs for his lodging, and the thirty-six francs 
to the old woman, and a few other trifling expenses, and for four 
hundred and fifty francs, Marius was fed, lodged, and waited upon. » 
His clothes cost him a hundred francs, his linen fifty francs, his © 
washing fifty francs; the whole did not exceed six hundred and > 
fifty francs. This left him fifty francs. He was rich. He occasionally 
- lent ten francs to a friend, Courfeyrac borrowed sixty francs of him . 
once. As for fire, having no fireplace, Marius had “simplified” it. 

Marius always had two complete suits, one old “for every day,” 
the other quite new, for special occasior:: Both were black. Fle had 
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but three shirts, one he had on, another in the drawer, the third at 
the washerwoman’s. He renewed them as they wore out. They were 
usually ragged, so he buttoned his cvat to his chin. 

For Marius to arrive at this flourishing condition had required 
years. Hard years, and difficult ones ; those tu get through, these to 
climb. Marius had never given up fur a single day. He had undet- 
gone everything, in the shape of privation ; he had done everything, 
except get into debt, He gave himself this credtt, that he had never 
owed a sou to anybody, J*or him a debt was the beginning of slavery, 
He felt even that a creditor is worse than a master; for a master 
_owns only your person, a creditor owns your dignity and can bela- 
bour that, Rather than borrow, he did not eat. He had had many 
days of fasting. Feeling that all extremes meet, and that if we do 
not take care, abasement of fortune may lead to haseness of soul, he. 
watched jealously over his pride. Such a habit or such a carriage as, 
in any other condition, would have appeared deferential, seemed 
humiliating, and he braced himself agaist it, He risked nothing, 
not wishing to take a backward step. [le had a kind of stern blush 
aipon his face. He was timid even to rudeness, 

In all his trials he felt encouraged and sometimes even upborne 
by a secret force within, The soul helps the hody, and at certain, 
moments uplifts it. [tis the only bird which sustains its cage, 

By the side of his father’s name, another name was engraven upon 
Marius’ heart, the name of Thenardier, Marius, in his enthusiastic 
yet serious nature, surrounded with a sort of halo the man to whom, 
as he thought, he owed his father's life, that brave sergeant who had 
saved the colonel in the midst of the balls and bullets of Waterloo, 
He never separated the memory of this man from the memory of 
his father, and he associated them in his veneration. It was a sort of 
worship with two steps, the high altar for the colonel, the low one for 
Thénardier. The idea of the misfortune into which he knew that 
Thénardier had fallen and been engulfed, intensified his feeling of 
gratitude. Marius had learned at Montfermeil of the ruin and bank- 
ruptcy of the unlucky innkeeper, Since then, he had made untold 
effort to get track of him, and to endeavor ta find him, in that dark 
abyss of misery in which Thenardier had disappeared, Marius had 
beaten the whole country ; he had been to Chelles, to Bondy, to Gour- 
nay, to Nogent, to Lagny. For three years he had been devoted to 
this, spending in these explorations what little money he could spare, 
Nobody could give him any news of Thénardier ; it was thought he - 
had gone abroad, His creditors had sought for him, also, with less 
love than Marius, but with as much zeal, and had not been able to 
put their hands on him, Marius blamed and almost hated himself for 
not succeeding in his researches, This was the only debt which the 
colonel had left him, and Marius made it a point of honour to pay 
it, “What,” thought he, “when my father lay dying on the field of 
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battle, Thénardier could find him through the smoke and the grape, 
and bring him off on his shoulders, and yet he owed him nothing; 
while I, who owe so much to Thénardier, I cannot reach him in that 
darkness in which he is suffering, and restore him, in my turn, from 
death to life. Oh! I will find him!” Indeed, to find Thénardier, 
Marius would have given one of his arms, and to save him from his 
wretchedness, all his blood. To see Thénardier, to render some ser- 
vice to Thénardier, to say to him—‘You do not know me, but I do 
know you. Here I am, dispose of me!” This was the sweetest and 
most magnificent dream of Marius. | 


Ill 
MARIUS A MAN 


Marius was now twenty years old. It was three years since he had 
left his grandfather. They remained on the same terms on both sides, 
“without attempting a reconciliation, and without seeking to meet. 
And, indeed, what was the use of meeting? to come in conflict? 
Which would have had the best of it? Marius was a vase of brass, | 
but M. Gillenormand was an iron pot. | 
‘To tell the truth, Marius was mistaken as to his grandfather’s 
heart. He imagined that M. Gillenormand had never loved him, and 
that this crusty and harsh yet smiling old man, who swore, screamed, 
stormed, and lifted his cane, felt for him at most only the affection, © 
at once slight and severe, of the old men of comedy. Marius was 
deceived. There are fathers who do not love their children ; there is 
no grandfather who does not adore his grandson. In reality, we have 
~ said, M. Gillenormand worshipped Marius. He worshipped him in 
his own way, with an accompaniment of cuffs, and even of blows; 
but, when the child was gone, he felt a dark void in his heart; ‘he 
ordered that nobody should speak of him again, and regretted that he 
was so well obeyed. At first he hoped that this Buonapartist, this 
Jacobin, this terrorist, this Septembrist, would return. But weeks 
passed away, months passed away, years passed away ; to the great _ 
despair of M. Gillenormand, the blood-drinker did not reappear! 
“But I could not do anything else than turn him away,” said the 
grandfather, and he asked himself: “If it were to be done again, 
would I do it?” His pride promptly answered Yes, but his old head, - 
which he shook in silence, sadly answered, No. He had his hours of | 
dejection. He missed Marius. Old men need affection as they do 
sunshine. It is warmth. However strong his nature might be, the . 
abserice of Marius had changed something in him, For nothing in 
the world would he have taken a step towards the “little rogue;” but 
he suffered. He never inquired after him, but he thought of him con- 
stantly. He lived. more andamore retired,-in the Marais. He was still, 
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as formerly, gas ared violent, lat his cess Gad a convubdve harsh 
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pense of its higher and delicate portions. The poor young man must 
work for his bread ; he eats ; when he has eaten, he has nothing more 
but reverie. He goes free to the play which God gives ; he beholds 
the sky, space, the stars, the flowers, the children, the humanity in 
which he suffers, the creation'in which he shines. He looks at hu- 
manity so much that he sees the soul, he looks at creation so much 
that he sees God. He dreams, he feels that he is great; he dreams 
again, and he feels that he is tender. From the egotism of the suffer- 
ing man, he passes to the compassion of the contemplating man. A 
wonderful feeling springs up within him, forgetfulness of self, and 
pity for all. In thinking of the numberless enjoyments which nature 
offers, gives, and gives lavishly to open souls, and refuses to closed 
souls, he, a millionaire of intelligence, comes to grieve for the mil- 
lionaires of moncy. All hatred goes out of his heart in proportion as 
all light enters his mind. And then is he unhappy? No. The misery 
of a young man is never miserable, The first lad you meet, poor as he 
may be, with his health, his strength, his quick step, his shining eyes, 
his blood which circulates warmly, his black locks, his fresh cheeks, 
his rosy lips, his white teeth, his pure breath, will always be envied 
by an old emperor. And then every morning he sets about earning his 
bread ; and while his hands are earning his living, his backbone is 
gaining firmness, his brain is gaining ideas. When his work is done, 
he returns to ineffable ecstasies, to contemplation, to joy ; he sees his 
feet in difficulties, in obstacle, on the pavement, in thorns, sometimes 
in the mire ; his head 1s in the light. He is firm, serene, gentle, peace- 
ful, attentive, serious, content with little, benevolent ; and he blesses 
God for having given him these two estates which many of the 
rich are without; labour which makes him free, and thought which 
makes him noble. 

This ts what had taken place in Marius. He had even, to tell the 
truth, gone a little too far on the side of contemplation. The day on 
which he had arrived at the point of being almost sure of earning 
his living, he stopped there, preferring to be poor, and retrenching 
from labour to give to thought. That is to say, he passed sometimes 
whole days in thinking, plunged and swallowed up like a visionary, 
in the mute joys of ecstasy and interior radiance. He had put the 
problem of his life thus: to work as little as possible at material 
labour, that he might work as much as possible at impalpable labour ; 
in other words, to give a few hours to real life, and to cast the rest 
into the infinite. He did not perceive, thinking that he lacked nothing, 
that contemplation thus obtained comes to be one of the forms of 
sloth, that he was content with subduing the primary necessities of 
life, and that he was resting too soon. ; 

It was clear that, for his energetic and generous nature, this 
could only be a transitory state, and that at the first shock against 
the inevitable complications of destiny, Marius would arouse. 
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Meantime, although he was a lawyer, and whatever Grand fathey 
Gillenormand might think, he was mot pleading, he wes not even 
pettifogging. Reverie had turned him away from the lew. T'o con- 
sort with attorneys, to attend courts, to hunt up cases, was weuri- 
some, Why should he do it? He saw ue reasen fir changing hig 
business. “Uhis cheap and obsenre look-nitking bad procured him 
sure work, work with little labour, which, as we have explained, was 
sufficient for him. 

One of the booksellers for whom he worked, M, Magimel, [ think, 
had offered to take him home, give him a ood room, furnish him 
regular work, and pay him fifteen hundred) franes a vear, To have 
a good room ! fifteen hundred franes! Very well, Dut to sive up his 
liberty! to work fora salary, te bea kind of Hterary clerk! fn Ma- 
rius’ opinion, to accept, would make his pesdtion better and worse 
at the same time; he would eain in comfort and lose in dignity s it 
was a complete and beautiful misfortune piven np foran nely and 
ridiculous constraint; something like a blind man whe should gain 
one eye, He refused, : 

Marius’ life was solitary. From his taste for renuining outside 
of everything, and also from having been startled hy its excesses, 
he had decided not to enter the gronp presided over hy Enjolras, 
They had remained good friends: thevower® rendy to help ane an 
Other, if need were, in all possible wae Dato nedianae mere, Marius 
had two friends, one young, Conrtewrae, ane cre odd, Mf, Aahenf, 
He inclined towards the old ane. First he was tidelted te dain fur the 
revolution through which he hid gomes he was indebted ta him for 
having known and loved his father, “de eperated upon mie for the 
cataract,” said he, 

Certainly, this churchwarden hael been deeicive, 

M. Mabeuf was not, however, an that oceaden toything more 
than the calm and passive agent ef providence, He Ine enlivhtened 
Marius accidentally and without krowine it asc eandle dues which 
somebody carries She had been the caudle aid net the seanehed ; 

As to the interior political revolutivn in Mburius, \tr, Mateart was 
entirely incapable of comprehending: it, desarunie it, ar divesting tt, 

~ we shall meet M. Mabeuf hereafter, a few words will not be 
useless, 


IV 
M, MANRUPF 


— Turday that M. Maheuf said te Marins: “Certainly, | approve of 
political epinions,” he expressed the real comlition of his mind, All 
polineal opinions were indifferent to him, ane he approved them all 
without distinction, provided they left hins quiet, as the Greeks called 
the Furies, “the beautiful, the guod, the charming," the Eumeniags, 
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M. Mabeuf’s political opinion was a passionate fondness for plants, 
and a still greater one for books. He had, like everybody else, his 
termination in zst, without which nobody could have lived in those 
times, but he was neither a royalist, nor a Bonapartist, nor a chart- 
ist, nor an Orleanist, nor an anarchist ; he was an old-bookist. 

He did not understand how men could busy themselves with 
hating one another about such bubbles as the charter, democracy, 
legitimacy, the monarchy, the republic, etc., when there were in 
this world all sorts of mosses, herbs and shrubs, which they could 
look at, and piles of folios and even of 32mos which they could 
pore over, He took good care not to be useless; having books did not 
prevent him from reading, being a botanist did not prevent him from 
being a gardener. When he knew Pontmercy, there was this sym- 
pathy between the colonel and himself, that what the colonel did 
for flowers, he did for fruits. M. Mabeuf had succeeded in pro- 
ducing seedling pears as highly flavoured as the pears of Saint 
Germain; to one of his combinations, as it appears, we owe the 
October Mirabelle, now famous, and not less fragrant than the 
Summer Mirabelle. He went to mass rather from good-feeling than 
from devotion, and because he loved the faces of men, but hated 
their noise and he found them, at church only, gathered together 
and silent. Feeling that he ought to be something in the government, 
he had chosen the career of a churchwarden. Finally, he had never 
succeeded in loving any woman as much as a tulip bulb, or any man 
as much as an Elzevir. He had long passed his sixtieth year, when 
one day somebody asked him: “Were you never married?” “TI for- 
get,’”’ said he. When he happened sometimes—to whom does it not 
happen f—to say: “Oh! if I were rich,” it was not upon ogling a 
pretty girl, like M. Gillenormand, but upon seeing an old book. He 
lived alone, with an old governess. He was a little gouty, and when 
he slept, his old fingers, stiffened with rheumatism, were clenched. 
in the folds of the clothes, He had written and published a Flora of 
the Environs of Cauteretz with coloured illustrations, a highly es- 
teemed work, the plates of which he owned and which he sold him- 
self. People came two or three times a day and rang his bell, in the 
Rue Méziéres, for it. He received fully two thousand francs a year 
for it; this was nearly all his income. Though poor, he had suc: 
ceeded in gathering together, by means of patience, self-denial, and. 
time, a valuable collection of rare copies on every subject. He never | 
went out without a book under his arm, and he often came back 
with two. The only decoration of the four ground-floor rooms 
which, with a small garden, formed his dwelling, were some framed 
herbariums and a few engravings of old masters. The sight of a 
sword or agun chilled him. In his whole life, he had never been near 
acannon, even at the Invalides. He had a passable stomach, a brother 
who was a curé, hair entirely white, no teeth left either in his 
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mouth or in his mind, a tremor of the whole be uly, re Picard accent, 
4 childlike laugh, weak nerves, and the appearance of an old sheep, 
With all that, no other friend nor any other intimate acquaintance 
ainong the living, but an old book-seller of the Porte: Saint Jacques 
named Royol. His mania was the naturalisation of indigo in France, 

Flis servant was, also, a peculiar variety of innocence. The poor, 
good old woman was a maid. Sultan, her eat, who could have miauled 
the Miserere of Allegri at the Sistine Chapel, had tilled her heart, 
and sufficed for the amount of passion which she possessed. None 
of her dreams went as far as man. She Indl never got bevand her 
cat. She had, like him, moustaches, Her glory was in the Whiteness 
of her caps. She spent her time on Sunday after mass in counting 
her linen in her trunk, and in spreading out upon her bed the dresses 
in the plece which she bad bought and never made up. She could 
read. Monsieur Mabeuf had given her the name of Mather Pluatarch, 

Monsteur Mabeuf took Miurius tute fatour, beeanse Marius, heing 
young and gentle, warmed his oll age without arousing his tiniddity. 
Youth, with gentleness, has upon ol men the etfeet of sunshine 
without wind. When Marius was full of military glory, gunpowder, 
marches, and countermarches, and all those wonderful battles in 
which his father had given and received such huge sabre strokes 
he went to see Monsieur Mabeuf, and Monsieur Maheut talked with 
him about the hero from the floricultural point of view, 

‘Towards 1830, his brother the euré died, and almost immeiliately 
after, as at the coming on of night, the whole horizon of Monsieur 
Mabeuf was darkened. By a faihuressof a motarys<he dost ten 
thousand franes, which was all the money that he possessed in his 
brother's name and his own, ‘The revolution af daly brought ona 
crisis in bookselling, In hard times, the first thing that does not 
sellis a fora. The Flora of the Environs of Canterets stopped 
short. Weeks went hy without a purchaser. Sometimes Monsieur 
Mabeuf would start at the seund uf the bell, “Monsieur,” Mather 
Plutarch would say sadly, “it is the water-porter,” In short, Mon- 
sieur Mabeuf left the Rue Meévtéres one hiv, resigns) his plice as 
church-warden, gave up Saint Sulpice, sold a prt, fat at his hooks, 
but of his prints—-what he prized the least cand installed Himself in 
a little house on the Boulevard Montparnasse, where lawever he 
remained but one quarter, for two reasons: first, the ground floor 
and the garden let for three hundred franes, and he did vet dare to 
spend more than two hundred franes for his rent: seciinedly, being 
near the Patou shooting gallery, he heard pistul shots; which was 
insupportable to him, 

He carried off his Flora, his plates, his herhariuas, his port. 
folios and his books, and established hiniwself near Lie Saltpetri¢re 
ina sort of cottage in the village af Austerlitz, where atti ftv crowns 
a year he had three rooms, a garden inclosed with a hedge, and a 
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well. He took advantage of this change to sell nearly all his fur- 
niture. The day of his entrance into this new dwelling, he was very 
gay, and drove nails himself on which to hang the engravings and 
the herbariums ; he dug in his garden the rest of the day, and in the 
evening, seeing that Mother Plutarch had a gloomy and thoughtful 
air, he tapped her on the shoulder and said with a smile: “We have 
the indigo.” | | 

Only two visitors, the bookseller of the Porte Saint Jacques and 
Marius, were admitted to his cottage at Austerlitz, a tumultuous 
name which was, to tell the truth, rather disagreeable to him. 

However, as we have just indicated, brains absorbed in wisdom, 
or in folly, or, as often happens, in both at once, are but very slowly 
permeable by the affairs of life. Their own destiny is far from them, 
There results from such concentrations of mind a passivity which, 
if it were due to reason, would resemble philosophy. We decline, 
we descend, we fall, we are even overthrown, and we hardly perceive 
it. This always ends, it is true, by an awakening, but a tardy one. In 
the meantime, it seems as though we were neutral in the game which 
is oeing played between our. good and our ill fortune. We are the 
stake, yet we look upon the contest with indifference. 

.Thus it was that amid this darkness which was gathering about 
him, all his hopes going out one after another, Monsieur Mabeuf 
had remained serene, somewhat childishly, but very thoroughly. 
His habits of mind had the swing of a pendulum. Once wound up 
by an illusion, he went a very long time, even when the illusion 
a ng a A clock does not stop at the very moment you lose 
the key. | ; 

Monsieur Mabeuf had some innocent pleasures. These pleasures - 
were cheap and unlooked-for ; the least chance furnished them, One’ 
day Mother Plutarch was reading a romance in one corner of the 
toom. She read aloud, as she understood better so. To read aloud, 
is to assure yourself of what you are reading. There are people who 
read very loud, and who appear to be giving their words of honour 
for what they are reading. os a 

It was with that kind of energy that Mother Plutarch was read- 
ing the romance she held in her hand. Monsieur Mabeut heard, 
but was not listening. | aa 

As she read, Mother Plutarch came to this passage. It was about — 
an officer of dragoons and abelle: ta 

“The belle bouda [pouted], and the dragon [dragoon]—” 

Here she stopped to wipe her spectacles, : | ee 

“Bouddha and the Dragon,” said Monsieur Mabeuf in an under- 
ton, “Yes, it is true, there was a dragon who, from the depth of his 
cave, belched forth flames from his jaws and was burning up the — 
sky. Several stars had already been set on fire by this monster, — 
who, besides, had claws like a tiger. Bouddha went into his cave and | 
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succeeded in converting the dragon. That is a good book which 
you are reading there, Mother Plutarch. ‘There is no more beautify] 
legend.” _ . 

And Monsieur Mabeuf fell into a delictous reverie, 


V 
. POVERTY A GOOD NEIGIBOUR OF MISERY 


Maartus had a liking for this open-hearted old man, who saw that 
he was being slowly seized by indigence, and who had come gradu- 
ally to be astonished at it, without, however, as yet becoming sad, 
Marius met Courfeyrac, and went to see Monsieur Mabeuf. Very 
rarely, however ; once or twice a month, at most, 

It was Marius’ delight to take long walks alone on the outer 
boulevards, or in the Champ de Mars, or in the less frequented walks 
of the Luxembourg, He sometimes spent half a day in looking at a 
vegetable garden, at the beds of salad, the fowls on the dung-heap, 
and the horse turning the wheel of the pump. The passers-by looked 
at him with surprise, and some thonght that he had a SUsplcloUs 
appearance and an ill-omened manner, He was only a poor young 
man, dreaming without an object. 

Tt was in one of these walks that he had discovered the Gorbeay 
tenement, and its isolation and cheapness heine an attraction. to 
him, he had taken a room in it, He was ently known in it hy the name 
of Monsieur Marius. | 

All passions, except those of the heart, are dissipated? by reverie, 

Marius’ political fevers were over, The revolution af 1830, by satis- 
fying him, and soothing him, had aided in this He remained the 
same, with the exception of his passionateness, He had still the 
same opinions, But they were softened, Properly speaking, he held 
opinions no longer; he had sympathies. OF whit party was he? of 
the party of humanity. Out of humanity he chose France s out of the 
nation he chose the people; ont of the people he chose woman, To 
her, above all, his pity went out. He now preferred an idea to a fact, 
a poet to a hero, and he admired a book like Job still more than an 
event like Marengo, And then, when, after a day of meditation, he 
returned at night along the boulevards, and saw through the branches 
of the trees the fathomless space, the nameless lights, the depths, 
the darkness, the mystery, all that which is only human seemed to 
him very pretty, 

Marius thought he had, and he had perhaps in fact, arrived at the 
truth of life and of human philosophy, and he had finally come hardly 
to look at anything but the sky, the only thing that truth can see 

from the bottom of her well, | | 

This did not hinder him from multiplying plans, combinations, 
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scaffoldings, projects for the future. In this condition of reverie, 
an eye which could have looked into Marius’ soul would have been 
dazzled by its purity. In fact, were it given to our eye of flesh to 
see into the consciences of‘others, we should judge a man much more 
surely from what he dreams than from what he thinks. There is 
will in the thought, there is none in the dream. The dream, which is 
completely spontaneous, takes and keeps, even in the gigantic and 
the ideal, the form of our mind. Nothing springs more directly and 
more sincerely from the very bottom of our souls than our unre- 
flected and indefinite aspirations towards the splendours of destiny, 
In these aspirations, much more than in idéas which are combined, — 
studied, and compared, we can find the true character of each man. | 
Our chimeras are what most resemble ourselves. Each one dreams. 
the unknown and the impossible according to his own nature. 

Towards the middle of this year, 1831, the old woman whe 
waited upon Marius told him that his neighbours, the wretched 
Jondrette family, were to be turned into the street. Marius, who 
passed almost all his days out of doors, hardly knew that he had 
any neighbours. 

“Why are they turned out?” said he. 

“Because they do not pay their rent; they owe for two terms.” 

“How much is that?” 

“Twenty francs,” said the old woman. 

Marius had thirty francs in reserve in a drawer. 

“Here,” said he to the old woman. “there are twenty-five francs. 
Pay for these poor people, give them five francs, and do not tell 
them that it is from me.” 


; VI 
THE SUPPLANTER 


Ir happened that the regiment to which Lieutenant Théodule be- 
longed came to be stationed at Paris, This was the occasion of a 
second idea occurring to Aunt Gillenormand. She had, the first 
time, thought she would have Marius watched by Théodule; she 
plotted to have Théodule supplant Marius. os 

At all events, and in case the grandfather should feel a vague — 
need of a young face in the house—these rays of dawn are some- _ 
times grateful to ruins—it was expedient to find another Marius, 
“Ves” thought she, “it is merely an erratum such as I see in the 
books; for Marius read Théodule.” a i - 

A grandnephew is almost a grandson; for want of a lawyer.a 
lancer will do. | | a: eo 

One morning, as Monsieur Gillenormand was reading’ some- 
thing like La Quotidienne, his daughter entered, and said in her 
softest voice, for the matter concerned her favourite: 
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' “Pather, Théodule is coming this morning to present his re. 
spects to you.” 

“Who is that,—Théodule ?” 

“Your grandnephew.” 

“Ah!” said the grandfather. 

Then he resumed his reading, thomght no more of the grand- 
nephew who was nothmg more than any Pheodule, and very soon 
was greatly excited, as was almost alwavs the case when he read. 
The “sheet” which he had, royalist indecd that was a matter of 
course,—announced for the nest day, without any mollification, 
one of the little daily occurrences of the Paris of that time; that 
the students of the schools of Law and Medicine would meet in 
the square of the Pantheon at noon to debherate. Che question 
was one of the topics of the moment: the artillery of the National 
Guard, and a contlict between the Minister of War and “the eltizen 
militia” on the subject of the enumon planted in the court of the 
Louvre. The students were to “deliberate”? thereupon. It did not 
require much. more to enrage Monsieur Gillenornmend, 

He thought of Marius, who was a student, and who, probably, 
would go, like the others, “to detiberate, at noon, in the square of 
the Pantheon.” 

While he was dwelling upon this patnful thought, Lieutenant 
Théodule entered, in citizen's dress, whieh wus adroit, and was 
discreetly introduced by Alademoiselle Callenormiuand. Phe lancer 
reasoned thus: “The old druid has neat put everything into an an- 
nuity. It is well worth while to disguise oneself in talfeta oecasion- 
ally.” 

Mademoiselle Gillenormand said aloud to her father: 

*“Théodule, your grandnephew.” 

/.nd, ina whisper, to the Heutenant ; 

“Say ves to everything.” 

And she retired. 

The lieutenant, little accustomed to such venerable encounters, 
stammered out with some tindditv: “Good nierming, uncle” and 
made a mixed bow composed of the iuvaluntary and mechanical 
nwkwardness of the military salute finished off with the bow of the 
hourgeois, 

“Ahfitis you; very well, take a seat,” said the ald man. 

And then, he entirely forgot the lancer, | 

Theodule sat down, and Monsienr Gillenormiind got up, 

Monsieur Gillenormand began te walk up and down with his 
hands in his pockets, talking alond, and rubbing with lis nervous 
old fingers the two watches which he carried in his two waisteoat 
pockets. 

“This mess of snivellers! they meet together in the Square of 
the Pantheon, Virtue of my quean, Seapeyraces yesterday at nurse ! 
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If their noses were squeezed, the milk would run out! And they — 
deliberate at noon to-morrow! What are we coming to? what are 
we coming to? It is clear that we are going to the pit. That is where 
the descamisados have led us! The citizen artillery! To deliberate 
about the citizen artillery! To go out and jaw in the open air about 
the blowing of the National Guard! And whom will they find them- 
selves with there! Just see where jacobinism leads to. I will bet | 
anything you please, a million against a fig, that they will all be 
fugitives from justice and discharged convicts. Republicans and gal- 
ley-slaves, they fit like a nose and a handkerchief. Carnot said: 
‘Where would you have me go, traitor?’ Fouché answered : “‘Wher- 
ever you like, fool!’ That is what republicans are.” 

“Tt is true,” said Théodule. 

Monsieur Gillenormand turned his head half around, saw Théo- 
dule, and continued. ; 

“Only to think that this rogue has been so wicked as to turn 
carbonaro! Why did you leave my house? To go out and be a re- 
publican. Pish! in the first place the people do not want your re- 
public, they do not want it, they have good sense, they know very | 
well that there always have been kings, and that there always will 
be, they know very well that the people, after all, is nothing but the 
people, they laugh at your republic, do you understand, idiot? Is’ 
not that caprice of yours horrible? To fall in love with Pére Duchesne 
to cast sheep’s eyes at the guillotine, to sing ditties and play the 
guitar under the balcony of 93; we must spit upon all these young — 
folks, they are so stupid! They are all ina heap. Not one is out of it. 
It is enough to breathe the air that blows down the street to make 


them crazy. The nineteenth century is poison. The first black- ~ 


guard you will meet wears his goat’s beard, thinks he is very clever, 
and discards his old relatives, That.is republican, that 1s romantic. _ 
What is that indeed, romantic? have the kindness to tell me what _ 
that is! Every possible folly. A year ago, you went to Hernani. I 
want to know, Hernani! antitheses! abominations which are not . 
written in French! And then they have cannon in the court of the | 
Louvre. Such is the brigandage of these things.” : 

“You are right, uncle,” said Théodule. © 

M. Gillenormand resumed: , a 

“Cannon in the court of the Museum! what for? Cannon, what do | 
you want? Do you want to shoot down the Apollo Belvedere? | 
What have cartridges to do with Venus de’ Medici ? Oh! these young 
folks nowadays, all scamps! What a small affair is their Benjamin _ 
Constant ! And those who are not scoundrels are boobies! They da 


~ all they can to be ugly, they are badly dressed, they are afraid of © - 


women, they appear like beggars about petticoats, which makes the 
wenches burst out laughing ; upon my word, you would say the poor . 
’ fellows are ashamed of love. They are homely, and they finish 
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themselves off by being stupid; they repeat the puns of Tiercelin 
and Potier, they have sackcoats, horse-jockcys’ waistcoats, coarse 
cotton shirts, coarse cloth trousers, coarse leather boots, and their 
jabber is like their feathers, Their jargon would serve to sole their 
old shoes with. And all these foolish brats have political opinions, 
They ought to be strictly forbidden to have any palitical opinions, 
They fabricate systems, they reform society, they demolish mon- 
archy, they upset all laws, they put the garret into the cellar, and my 
porter in place of the king, they turn Hurupe topsy-turvy, they re- 
build the world, and the favours they get are sly peeps at washer- 
women’s legs when they are getting into their carts ! Oh! Marius! 
Oh! you beggar! going to bawl in a pubhe place! ta discuss, to de 
bate, to take measures ! they call them measures, Just gods ! disorder 
shrinks and becomes a ninny, [ have seen chaos, E see a jumble, 
Scholars deliberating about the National Guard, you. would not 
see that among the Ojilways or among the Cadodaches ! The savages 
who go naked, their pates looking Hike shutthecucks, with clubs in 
their paws, are not so wild as these bachelors. Fourpenny monkeys! 
they pass for learned and capable! they deliberate and reason it 
is the world’s end. It is evidently the end of this miserable terra- 
queous globe. Tt needed some tinsel hiccough, Mrance is giving it 
Deliberate, you rogues, Sach things will happen as long as they 
go and read the papers under the arches of the Odeon, That costs 
them a sou, and their pool sense, and their intelligence, and their 
heart, and their soul, and their nind, ‘They come away from there, 
and they bring the camp into their family. All these journals are 


a pest; all, even the Drapeau Blane f at bottom: Martainville was a 
jacohin. Oh! just heavens! you can he proud of having thrown 
your grandfather into despair, you ean!” 

“That is evident,” said Theodule, 

And taking advantage of M, Gillenormand’s drawingshreath, the 
lancer added magisterially: There ought te be no journal but the 
Monttenr and no book but the sbuataire Wilttaire.” 

M. Gillenormand went on, 

“Fre is like their Sieyes a reqicide ending: aff as a senator: that 
is always the way they end. They slash themselves with thee-and- 
thouing, and citizen, so that they may come to be enlled Monsieur 
the Count, Monsieur the Count as big as nay arm, the butchers of 
september. The philosopher Sievés {fam happy to say that I never 
made any more account of the philusuphies tf all these philosophers 
than of the spectacles of the clown of Tivoli, | saw the senators one 
day passing along the Quai Malaquais in mantles of violet velvet 
sprinkled with hees, and hats in the style of Henri IV. They were 
hideous. You woul! have said they were the monkeys of the tiger’s 
court. Citizens, I tell you that your progress isa lunacy, that your 
hGmanity is a dream, that your revolution is a crime, that your re 
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public is a monster, that your young maiden France comes from the 
brothel, and I maintain it before you all, whoever you are, be you 
publicists, be you economists, be you legists, be you greater con 
noisseurs in liberty, equality, and fraternity than the axe of the 
guillotine ! I tell you that, my goodmen!” 

“Zounds,” cried the lieutenant, “that is wonderfully true.” 

M., Gillenormand broke off a gesture which he had begun, turned, 
looked the lancer Théodule steadily in the eyes, and said : - 

“You are a fool.” 


BOOK SIXTH 
_ THE CONJUNCTION OF TWO STARS 
I 


THE NICKNAME: MONE OF FORMATION OF FAMILY NAMES 


_ Marius was now a fine-looking young man, of medium height, with 
heavy jet black hair, a high intelligent brow, large and passionate 
nostrils, a frank and calm expression, and a indescribable something 
beaming from every feature, which was at once lofty, thoughtful 
and innocent. His profile, all the lines of which were rounded, but 
without loss of strength, possessed that Germanic ventleness which 
has made its way into french physiognomy through Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and that entire absence of angles whieh rendered the Sicambri 
so recognisable among the Romans, and which distinguishes the 
leonine from the aquiline race. He was at that season of life at which 
the mind of men who think, is made up in nearly equal proportions 
of depth and simplicity, In a diffieult situation he possessed all the 
essentials of stupidity ; another turn of the screw, and he could be- 
come sublime. Flis manners were reserved, cold, polished, far from 
free, But as his mouth was very pleasant, his lips the reddest and 
his teeth the whitest in the world, his smile corrected the severity of 
his physiognomy. At certain moments there was a strange contrast 
between this chaste brow and this veluptuots smile. His eye was 
small, his look great, 

At the time of his most wretched poverty, he noticed that girls 
_ turned when he passed, and witha deathly feeling in his heart he fled 
or hid himself. He thought they looked at him on aceount of his old 
clothes, and that they were laughing at him; the truth is, that they 
looked at him because of his graceful appearance, and that they 
dreamed over it, 

This wordless misunderstanding between him and the pretty girls 
he met, Had rendered him hostile to society. He attached himself to 
none, for the excellent reason that he fled before all. Thus he lived 
without aim—like a beast, said Courfeyrac. 

Courfeyrac said to him also: “Aspire not.to he a saze (they used 
familiar speech ; familiarity of speech is characteristic of youthful 
friendships). My dear boy, a piece of advice. Read not so much in 
books, and look a little more upon the Peggies. The little rogues are 


Sau 
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good for thee, O Marius! By continual flight and blushing thou shalt 
become a brute.” 
At other times Courfeyrac met him with: “Good day, Monsieur 

Abbé.” 

When Courfeyrac said anything of this kind to him, for the nee 
week Marius avoided women, old as well as young, more than ever, 
and especially did he avoid the haunts of Courfeyrac. 

There were, however, in all the immensity of creation, two women 


from whom Marius never fled, and whom he did not ‘at all avoid. 
Indeed he would have been very much astonished had anybody told 


him that they were women. One was the old woman with the beard; 
who swept his room, and who gave Courfeyrac an opportunity to 
say: “As his servant wears her beard, Marius does not wear his.” 
The other was a little girl that he saw very often, and that he never" 
looked at. 

' For more than a year Marius had noticed in a retired walk of the 
‘Luxembourg, the walk which borders the parapet of the Pépiniére, 
aman and a girl quite young, nearly always sitting side by side, on 
the same seat, at the most retired end of the walk, near the Rue de 
’Ouest. Whenever that chance which controls the promenades of 
men whose eye is turned within, led Marius to this walk, and it-was 


almost every day, he found this couple there. The man might be sixty . 


years old ; he seemed sad and serious ; his whole person presented the 
robust but wearied appearance ofa soldier retired from active serv- 
ice. Had he worn a decoration, Marius would have said: it is an 
old officer. His expression was kind, but it did not invite approach, 
and he never returned a look. He wore a blue coat and pantaloons, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, which always appeared to be new; a black 
cravat, and Quaker linen, that is to say, brilliantly white, but of coarse 
texture. A grisette passing near him one day, said: There i is a very 
nice widower. His hair was perfectly white. » 


The first time the young girl that accompanied him sat. down on 
the seat which they seemed to have adopted, she looked like a girl of © 


about thirteen or fourteen, puny to the extent of being almost ugly, 
awkward, insignificant, yet promising, perhaps, to have rather fine 


eyes. But they were always looking about with a disagreeable assur- 


ance. She wore the dress, at once aged and childish, peculiar to the 
convent school-girl, an ill-fitting garment of coarse os merino. 
They appeared to be father and daughter. 


For two or three days Marius scrutinised this old. man, who- -was 
not yet an aged man, and this little girl, not yet a woman; then he — 
paid no more attention to them. For their part they did not even. 
seem to see him. They talked with each other peacefully, and with 


indifference to all else. The girl chatted incessantly and gaily. The 
oldman spoke little, and at times looked eae her with; an bunMere os 
Spressign of fatherliness, ~- 
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Marius had acquired a surt of mechantoul habit of promenading 
on this walk. He always found them there, 

Tt was usually thus: 

Marius would generally reach the walk at dhe en opposite their 
seat, promenade the whole length of ty paocitne before them, then 
return to the end by which he entered ane »coan, Ele perfurmed this 
turn five or six times in his promenade, amd this promerniude five or 
six times a week, but they and he lad newer come to exeliige bows, 
This man and this young girl thengh they appeared, and perhaps 
because they appeared, tuaverd observation, had muturally excited 
the attention of the five or six stiidents, whe, Prem tine to time, took 
their promenades along the Pepiere; Che stielias after their lee. 
ture, the others after their coun cd talliands, Churtevrae, who be- 
longed to the latter, had neticed Chea ich cori tiie ar ather, bat find. 
ing the girl homely, had very quickly cad carefully avcdhal them, 
Tle had fled dike a Parthian, Iyunedamae ao aiekecane behind hin, 
Struck especially by the dress of the dip te wel ae the hate at the ald 
man, he had miumed the dauehter Vodeanaecde fags siee [ Black | 
and the father Mesaanhour RAT e LDlgte Py yd SET, Ths tisely nly knew 
them otherwise, in the ahsrieeod comune, fas orrmmamies teed become 
fixed. Phe students said: “Ah? Moorecietty beta ge at lids seat!” 
amd Marius, lhe the rest, duel teund ip cuiveruent to eal) dhis un- 
knenen gentler: AP Eeddane, 

We shall de as they ald tend oia AB Daccbine for the eo opvcnenee 
of this story. 

Marius saw them thus nearly every cba at the cacie loans during 
the first year, He found the anu very mich to bis liking, but the 
Zirl rather disagreeable, 


i 
LUN MTA bon 


Tite second year, at the precise pita of thas histary to whieh the 
reader has arrived, dt sa daappetied Mat Marais beodee eatt tis habit 
of going te the Lusembutirg, without really browne whey hdmeeld, 
and there were nearly six qocnths slurioe whisk fie dod peat set foot 
in his walk. At last he went lech there arcu cache rit was ae serene 
wutner morning, Mis was as teipipy as one always ts when the 
wesither is tine. Ht seemed teh dhe hid ia his heart all de bird 
songs Which le heard, and all the hits af ddue shy which he saw 
through che trees, | 

He went straight to “his walk," and as secon as he reavteal it, he 
aw, still on the same seat, this well knews pie, When be ese near 
them, however, he saw that twas indeed the same nua, but it seemed 
tohim that it was te hunger the same girl ‘he woman whont he now 
4aw wis a noble, beautiful creature, with all the most bewitching 
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outlines of woman, at the precise moment at which they are yet com- © 
bined with all the most charming graces of childhood,—that pure and 
fleeting moment which can only be translated by these two words: 
sweet fifteen. Beautiful chestnut hair, shaded with veins of gold, a 
brow which seemed chiselled marble, cheeks which seemed made of 
roses, a pale incarnadine, a flushed whiteness, an exquisite mouth, 
whence came a smile like a gleam of sunshine, and a voice like music, 
a head which Raphael would have given to Mary, on a neck which 
Jean Goujon would have given to Venus. And that nothing might 
be wanting to this ravishing form, the nose was not beautiful, it was 
pretty; neither straight nor curved, neither Italian nor Greek; it 
was the Parisian nose; that is, something sprightly, fine, irregular, | 
and pure, the despair of painters and the charm of poets. 

When Marius passed near her, he could not,see her eyes, which 
were always cast down. He saw only her long chestnut lashes, elo- 
quent of mystery and modesty. a 

But that did not prevent the beautiful girl from smiling as she 
listened to the white-haired man who was speaking to her, and noth- 
ing was so transporting as this maidenly smile with these downcast. 
eyes: : 

At the first instant Marius thought it was another daughter of the 
same man, a sister doultless of her whom he had seen before. But 
when the invariable habit of his promenade led him for the second © 
time near the seat, and he had looked at her attentively, he recognised 
that she was the same. In six months the little girl had become a 
‘young woman; that was all. Nothing is more frequent than this 
phenomenon. There is a moment when girls bloom out in a twinkling, 
and become roses all at once. Yesterday we left them children, to-day 
we find them dangerous. | 

She had not only grown; she had become idealised. As three April 
days are enough for certain trees to put on a covering of flowers, 
so six months had been enough for her to put on a mantle of beauty. 

We sometimes see people, poor and thean, who seem to awaken, 
pass suddenly fron indigence to luxury, incur expenses of all sorts, — 
and become all at once splendid, prodigal, and magnificent. That 
comes from interest received; yesterday was pay-day. The young 
girl had received her dividend. _ 

And then she was no longer the school-girl with her plush hat, her 
merino dress, her shapeless shoes, and her red hands ; taste had come 
to her with beauty. She was a woman well dressed, with a sort of sim- _ 
ple and rich elegance without any particular style. She wore a dress 
of black damask, a mantle of the same, and a white crape hat. Her 
white gloves showed the delicacy of her hand which played with the 

Chinesé ivory handle of her parasol, and her silk boot betrayed the 
smallness of her foot. When you passed near her, her whole toilet 
exhaled the penetrating fragrance of youth. | 
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As to the man, he was still the same. 

The’second time that Marius came near her, the young girl raised 
her eyes; they were of a deep celestial blue, but in this veiled azure: 
was nothing yet beyond the look of a child. She looked at Mariys 
with indiffernce, as she would have looked at any little monkey play. 
ing under the sycamores, or the marble vase which cast its shadow 
over the bench; and Marius also continued his promenade thinking 
of something else. 

He passed four or five times more by the seat where the young 
girl was, without even turning his eyes towards her, 

On the following days he came as usual to the Luxembourg, as 
usual he found “the father and daughter" there, but he paid no at- 
tention to them, He thought no more of this girl now that she wag 
handsome than he had thought of her when she was homely. He 
passed very near the bench on which she sat, because that was his 
habit. 


TI 
EFFECT OF SPRING 


One day the air was mild, the Luxembourg was flooded with sun- 
shine and shadow, the sky was as clear as Hf the angels had washed it 
in the morning, the sparrows were twittering in the depths of the 
chestnut trees, Marius had opened his whole soul to nature, he was 
thinking of nothing, he was living and breathing, he passed near this 
seat, the young girl raised her eves, their glances met, 

But what was there now in the ghince of the young girl? Marius 
could not have told. There was nothing, and there was everything, 
It was a strange flash. 

She cast down her eyes, and he continued on his way, | 

What he had seen was not the simple, artless eve of a child; it was 
a mysterious abyss, half-opened, then suddetily closed, 

There is a time when every young girl looks thus. Woe to him 
upon whom she looks ! : 

This first glance of a sotl whieh does not yet know itself is like 
the dawn in the sky, It is the awakening of something radiant and 
unknown, Nothing can express the dangerous chasm of this un- 
looked-for gleam which suddenly suffuses adurable mysteries, and 
which is made up of all the innocence of the present, and of all the 
passion of the future, It is a kind of irresolate lovingness which is 
revealed by chance, and which is waiting. It is a snare which Inno- 

cence unconsciously spreads, and in which she catches hearts without 
intending to, and without knowing it. lt is a maiden glancing like a 
woman. | 

It is rare that deep reverie is not bern of this glance wherever it 
may fall. All that is pure, and all that is vestal, is concentrated in this 
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celestial and mortal glance, which more than the most studied ogling 
of the coquette, has the magic power of suddenly forcing into bloom 
in the depths of a heart, this flower of.the shade full of perfumes 
and poisons, which is called love. . 

At night, on returning to his garret, Marius cast a look upon his 
dress, and for the first time perceived that he had the slovenliness, 
the indecency, and the unheard-of stupidity, to promenade in the 
Luxembourg with his “every day” suit, a hat broken near the band, 
coarse teamsters’ boots, black pantaloons shiny at the knees, anda 
black coat threadbare at the elbows. | 


IV 
COMMENCEMENT OF A GREAT DISTEMPER | 


Tuer next day, at the usual hour, Marius took from his closet his 
new coat, his new pantaloons, his new hat, and his new boots; he 
dressed himself in this panoply complete, put on his gloves, prodig- 
ious prodigality, and went to the Luxembourg. - 

On the way, he met Courfeyrac, and pretended not to see him. 
Courfeyrac, on his return home, said to his friends: 

“T have just met Marius’ new hat and coat, with Marius inside. 
Probably he was going to an examination. He looked stupid enough.” 

On reaching the Luxembourg, Marius took aturn round the foun- - 
tain and looked.at the swans; then he remained for a long time in 
contemplation before a statue, the head of which was black with 
moss, and which was minus a hip. Near the fountain was a big-bellied 
bourgeois of forty, holding a little boy of five by the hand, to whom 
he was saying: “Beware of extremes, my son. Keep thyself equally 
distant from despotism and from anarchy.” Marius listened to this 
good bourgeois. Then he took another turn around the fountain. - 
Finally, he went towards “his walk ;” slowly, and as if with regret. 
One would have said that he was at once compelled to go and pre- 
vented from going. He was unconscious of all this, and thought he | 
was doing as he did every day. SO 

When he entered the walk he saw M. Leblanc and the young girl 
at the other end “on their seat.” He buttoned his coat, stretched it 
down that there might be no wrinkles, noticed with some complais- 
ance the lustre of his pantaloons, and marched upon the seat. There 
was something of attack in this march, and certainly. a desire of 
conquest. I say, then, he marched upon the seat, as I would say : Han- 
nibal. marched upon Rome. 7 | Pe he 

Beyond this, there was nothing which was not mechanical in all 
his movements, and he had in no wise interrupted the ¢ustomary pre- 
occupations of his mind and his labour, He was thinking at that 
‘moment that. the Manuel du Baccalauréat.was a stupid book, and. 
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that it must have been compiled by rare old fools, to give an analysis, 
as of masterpieces of the human mind, of three tragedies of Racine 
and only one of Moliére’s comedies. He had a sharp singing sound 
in his ear. While approaching the seat, he was smoothing the wrinkles 
out of his coat, and his eyes were fixed on the young girl. It seemed 
to himias though she filled the whole extremity of the walk witha pale, 
bluish light. 

As he drew nearer, his step became slower and slower, At some 
distance from the seat, long before he luc reached the end of the 
wall, he stopped, and he did not know himself how it happened, but 
he turned back. He did not even say to himisell that he would not £0 
to the end. It was doubtful if the vouns girl could see limi so far otf, 
and notice his fine appearance in his new suit. lowever, he held him. 
self very straight, so that he might look well, in case anybody who 
was behind should happen to notice hin. 

He reached the opposite end and then returned, and this time he 
approached a little nearer to the seat. He even came to within about 
three trees of it, but there he felt an indeseribable lack of power to 
ro further, and he hesitated, Fle thoneht he bad seen the young girl's 
face bent towards him, Sal] he made a great ane manly effort, con 
quered his hesitation, and contintaed! Tits wdvanee, Ta few seconds, 
he was passing before the seat, erect and firm, blushing te his CUrs, 
without daring to cast adook to the might or the left, and with hig 
hand in his coat like a statesman, At the moment he passed under the 
guns of the fortress, he felta frightful palpitation of the dreart, She 
wore, as on the previous day, her damask dress am! her erape hat. 
He heard the sound of an ineffable voice, whielimicht he “her vuiee.” 
She was talking quietly. She was very pretty, He felt it, though he 
made no effort to see her. “She could net, however,” thought he, 
“but have some esteem and consideration for me, if she knew that 
Twas the real author of the dissertation on Mareos Obregen de la 
Ronda, which Monsieur Frangnis de Neaufelidtent has put, as his 
awn, at the beginning of his ection of Ga Bhs et 

He passed the seat, went te the end af the walk, which wag 
quite near, then tirned ‘ned passed again before the beantiful girk 
This time he was very pale. Indeed, he was experiencing nothing that 
was not very disagreeable, He walked away from the seat and from 
the young girl, and although his back was turned, he inydned that 
she was looking at him, and thataaade him stumble, 

Te made noe effort to approach the seat agai, he stopped im idway 
of the walk, and sat down there-—-a thine which he never did=casting 
THany side glances, and thinking, fy the vost imfistinet depths gf his 
mind, that after all it must be difficult for persis whose white hat 
and black dress he admired, to be absolutely insensible te his glossy 
pantaloons and his new cont, | | 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, he rose, as if to recommence 
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his walk towards this seat, which was encircled by a halo. He, how- 
ever, stood silent and motionless. For the first time in fifteen months, - 
he said to himself, that this gentleman, who sat there every day with 
his daughter, had undoubtedly noticed him, and probably thought his | 
assiduity very strange. | 

For the first time, also, he felt a certain irreverence in designat- 
ing this unknown man, even in the silence of his thought, by the nick- 
name of M. Leblanc. | 

He remained thus for some minutes with his head down tracing 
designs on the ground with a little stick which he had in his hand. 

Then he turned abruptly away from the seat, away from Monsieut 
Leblanc and his daughter, and went home. | 

That day he forgot to go to dinner. At eight o’clock in the evening 
he discovered it, and as it was too late to go down to the Rue Saint 
Jacques, ‘““No matter,” said he, and he ate a piece of bread. 

He did not retire until he had carefully brushed and folded his 
coat. : a 

V 
SUNDRY THUNDERBOLTS FALL UPON MA’AM BOUGON 
Next day, Ma’am Bougon,—thus Courfeyrac designated the old 
portress-landlady of the Gorbeau tenement;—Ma’am Bougon—her 
name was,in reality Madame Bougon, as we have: stated, but this 
terrible fellow Courfeyrac respected nothing,—Ma’am Bougon was 
stupefied with astonishment to see Monsieur Marius go out again 
with his new coat. | 

He went again to the Luxembourg, but did not get beyond his 
seat midway of the walk. He sat down there as on the day previous, 
gazing from a distance and seeing distinctly the white hat, the black 
dress, and especially the bluish light. He did not stir from the seat, — 
and did not go home until the gates of the Luxembourg were shut. | 
He did not see Monsieur Leblanc and his daughter retire. He con- 
cluded from that that they left the garden by the gate on the Rue de 
Ouest. Later, some weeks afterwards, when he thought of it, he 
‘could not remember where he had dined that night. 

The next day, for the third time, Ma’am Bougon was thunder- 
struck. Marius wént out with his new suit. “Three days running !” 
she exclaimed. = a ee 

She made.an attempt to follow him, but Marius walked. briskly 
and with immense strides; it was a hippopotamus undertaking ta 
catch a chamois. In two minutes she lost sight of him, and came back 
out of breath, three quarters choked by her asthmia, and furious. 
“The silly fellow,” she muttered, “to put on his handsome clothes 
every day and make people run like that!” | “at 

Marius had gone tothe Luxembourg... 
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The young girl was there with Monsicur Leblanc. Marins ap- 

proached as near as he could, seeming to he reading a book, but he 
~ was still very far off, then he returned and sat down on his seat 
where he spent four hours watching the artless litte sparrows as 
they hopped along the walk ; they seemed to him to he mocking him, 

Thus a fortnight rolled away. Marius went to the Luxembourg 
no longer to promenade, but to sit down, always in the same place 
- and withqut knowing why, Once there he did nat stir. I’very morning 
he put on his new suit, not to be conspicuous, and he began again the 
next morning. 

She was indeed of a marvelous beauty. The only remark which 
could be made, that would resemble a criticism, is that the contra- 
diction between her look, which was sad, and her stile, which was 
joyous, gave to her countenance something a little wild, which pro- 
duced this effect, that at certain moments this sweet face became 
strange without ceasing to be charming. 


VI 
TAKEN PRISONER 


On one of the last davs af the secoud week, Marius wis as usual 
sitting on his seat, holding i his hand au open book of which he had 
not turned a leaf for two hours, Suddenly he trembled, A ereat event 
was commencing at the end of the walk, Monsieur Lebline and his 
daughter had left their seat, the daughter had taken the arm of the 
father, and they were coming slowly towards the middle of the 
walk where Marius was. Marius closed his bok, then he epened it, 
then he made an attempt to read. He trembled, The hale was com- 
ing straight towards him, “O dear! thouedt he, “L shall not have 
time to take an attitude.” However, the man with the white hair and 
the young girl were advancing, It seemed te him that it would last a 
century, and that it was only a second, “What are thes coming by 
here for?" he asked himself. “Wait Lis she pointe pass this place! 
Are her feet to press this ground in this walk, bata step from me?” 
He was overwhelmed, he would pladly have been very handsome, he 
would gladly have worn the cross of the Legion of Honour. He 
heard. the gentle and measured sound of their steps approaching, 
He imagined that Monsienr Lebline was hurling angry looks upon 
him. “Is he going to speak to me?" thought he. He bowed his head; 
when he raised it they were quite near him, The youn girl passed, 
and in passing she looked at him, She looked at him steadily, with a 
sweet and thoughtful look which made Marius tremble from head 
to foot, It seemed to bim that she reproached him for having been 
so long without coming to her, and that she said: “It is 1 who come.” 
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Marius was bewildered by these eyes full of flashing light and 
fathomless abysses. | es 

He felt as though his brain were on fire. She had come to him, 
what happiness! And then, how she had looked at him! She seemed 
more beautiful than she had ever seemed before. Beautiful witha - 
beauty which combined all of the woman with all of theangel,abeauty 
which would have made Petrarch sing and Dante kneel. He felt as 
though he was swimming in the deep blue sky. At the same time he 
was horribly disconcerted, because he had a little dust on his boots. 

He felt sure that she had seen his boots in this condition. 
. He followed her with his eyes till she disappeared, then he began 
to walk in the Luxembourg like a madman. It is probable that at 
times he laughed, alone as he was, and spoke aloud. He was so strange 
and dreamy when near the child’s nurses that every one thought he 
was in love with her. 

Fle went out of the Luxembourg to find her again in some street. 

He met Courfeyrac under the arches of the Odeon, and said: 
“Come and dine with me.” They went to Rousseau’s and spent six 
' francs. Marius ate like an ogre. He gave six sous to the waiter, At 
. dessert he said to Courfeyrac: “Have you read the paper? What a> 
fine speech Audry de Puyraveau has made!” | , we 
He was desperately in love. . | | 
_. After dinner he said to Courfeyrac, “Come to the theatre with 
. me.” They went to the Porte Saint Martin to see Frederick in L’Au- 

berge des Adrets. Marius was hugely amused. : 

At the same time he became still more strange and incomprehens- 
ible. On leaving the theatre, he refused to look at the garter of a little 


. milliner who was crossing a gutter, and when Courfeyrac said: “I 


would not object to putting that woman in my collection,” it almost — 
horrified him. — Rg He ie ae 
Courfeyrac invited him to breakfast next. morning at the Café © 
Voltaire. Marius went and ate still more than the day before. He 
was very thoughtful, and yet very gay. One would have said that he 
seized upon all possible occasions to burst out laughing. To every. 
country-fellow who was introduced to him he gave a tender embrace. ~ . 
A circle of students ‘gathered round the table, and there was talk of | 


the flummery paid for by the government, which was retailed at the ._ 


Sorbonne; then the conversation fell upon the faults and gaps in 


. the dictionaries and prosodies of Quicherat. Marius interrupted the 


_ discussion by exclaiming: “However, it is a’very pleasant thing to _ 
~ havethe Cross.” ~ | Se Beit, SP ae 
“He is a comical fellow!” said Courfeyrac, aside to Jean Prou-. - 


vaire, ‘ | 


“No,” replied-Jean Prouvaire, “he is serious.” 


He was serious, indeed. Marius. was in. this first vehement and 


fascinating period which the grand passion commences. =. 
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One glance had done all that. . | 

When the mine is loaded, and the mateh is ready, nothing is simp 
ler. A glance is a spark. 

[t was all over with him, Marius loved a woman, [is destiny was 
entering upon the unknown, . 

The glances of women are like certain apparently peaceful byt 
really formidable machines. You pass them every day quietly, with 
impunity, and without suspicion of danger, There comes a moment 
when you forget even that they are there, You come and go, you 
muse, and talk, and laugh, Suddendy you feel that you are seized | it 
is done. The wheels have caught you, the glance has captured you, 
It has taken you, no matter how or where, by any portion whatever 
of your thought which was trailing, through any aleence of mind, 
You are lost. You will he drawa dn entirely. A train of mesterious 
forces has gained possession af vot, Yat of micde in win, Ne human 
succour is possible, You wall he drawn dawn frome wheel to wheel, 
from anguish to anguish, froma torture to torture, You, your mind, 
your fortune, your future, your sont: and wer will ned escape from 
the terrible machine, until, according as vet ace in the power of a 
malevolent nature, or anoble heart, vot shall be dishvures 1} ry shame 
or transfigured by love, 


VI 
ADVENTURES OF THEE LETTER U ABANDONED To CON PECTURE 


Tsouation, separation from all things, pride, independence, a taste 
for nature, lack of everyday material activity, te in one’s self, the 
secret struggles of chastity, and an eetasy of goodwill towarels the 
whole creation, had prepared Marius for this pusstssion which is 
called love. Tis worship for his father had become almost a religion, 
and, Jike all religion, bad retired int the depths of hits heart. He 
nevded something above that, Lave cane, 

A whole month passed during which Miarius went every day to the 
Taxembourg, When the hour cane, nothimy esl keeps Lim away, 
“Tle is out at service.” said) Conrfevrac, Marius lived in iransports, 
It is certain that the young: pirl looked) sat hin, 

He finally grew bolder, and approached nearer to the sent, Howe 
ever he passed before it no more, obeying at onee die instinet. of 
timidity and the instinet of prudence, peentian te tovers, He thonght 
it better not to attract the “attention ef the father.” He formed his 
combinations of stations bebind trees sand the pedestals of statues, 
with COUSUTTTILO Ont, SOS to he SUCH tts mined Gs possible hy the 
young girl and as little as possilde by the edel peatlennin, Semetimes 
he would stand for half an hour motionless behind some Leonidas 
or Spartacus with a book in his hand, aver which his eves, timidly 
raised, were looking for the young girl, while she, for her part, was 
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turning her charming profile towards him, suffysed with a sinile. 
While yet talking in the most natural and quiet way in the world with 
the white-haired man, she rested upon Marius all the dreams of a 
maidenly and passionate eye. Ancient and immemorial art which Eve 
knew from the first day of the world, and which every woman knows 
from the first day of her life! Her tongue replied to one and her eyes 
to the other. : 

We must, however, suppose that M. Leblanc perceived something 
of this at last, for often when Marius came, he would rise and begin 
to promenade, He had left their accustomed place, and had taken 
the seat at the other end of the walk, near the Gladiator, as if to see 
whether Marius would follow them. Marius did not understand it, 
and committed that blunder. “The father” began to be less punctual 
and did not bring “his daughter” every day. Sometimes he came 
alone, Then Marius did not stay. Another blunder. 

- Marius took no note of these symptoms. From the phase of timid- 
ity he had passed, a natural and inevitable progress, to the phase of 
blindness. His love grew. He dreamed of her every night. And then 
‘there came to him a good fortune for which he had not even hoped, ~ 
oil upon the fire, double darkness upon his eyes. One night, at dusk, 
he found on the seat, which “M. Leblanc and his daughter’’ had just © 
left, a handkerchief, a plain handkerchief without embroidery, but 
white, fine, and which appeared to him to exhale ineffable odours. 
He seized it in transport. This handkerchief was marked with the 
letters U. F.: Marius knew nothing of this beautiful girl, neither her 
family, nor her name, nor her dwelling; these two letters were the 
- first thing he had caught of her, adorable initials upon which he began 
straightway to build his castle. It was evidently her first name. Ur- 
sula, thought he, what a sweet name! He kissed the handkerchief, 
inhaled its perfume, put it over his heart, on his flesh in the day-time, 
and at night went to sleep with it on his lips. | aoe 

“T feel her whole soul in it!” he exclaimed. a: roe | 

This handkerchief belonged to the old gentleman, who had simply 
let it fall from his pocket. : , 

For days and days after this piece of good fortune, he always ap- 
peared at the ILuxembourg kissing this handkerchief and placing it 
on his heart. The beautiful child did not understand this at all, and 
indicated it to him by signs, which he did not perceive. 

“Oh, modesty !” said Marius. — =: 


VOW 
EVEN THE INVALIDES MAY BE LUCKY 


SincE we have pronounced the word modesty, and since we conceal — 
nothing, we. must say that once, however, through all ‘his. ecstasy. . 


ade? 
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“his Ursula” gave him a very serious pang. It was upon one of the 
days when she prevailed upon M. Leblane to leave the seat and to 
promenade on the walk, A brisk north wind was blowing, which 
swayed the tops of the plane trees. lather and daughter, arm in arm, 
had just passed before Marius’ seat. Marius had risen behind them 
and was following them with his eyes, as it was natural that he | 
should in this desperate situation of his heart. 

Suddenly a gust of wind, rather more lively than the rest, and 
probably intrusted with the little affairs of Spring, flew down from. 
La Pépiniére, rushed upon the walk, enveloped the young girl ina - 
transporting tremor worthy of the nymphs of Virgil and the fauns 
of Theocritus, and raised her skirt, this skirt more sacred than that 
of Isis, almost to the height of the garter. A limb of exquisite mould 
was seen. Marius saw it. He was exasperated and furious. 

The young girl had put down her dress with a divinely startled 
movement, but he was outraged none the less, rue, he was alone in 
the walk, But there might have been somebody there. And if any- 
body had been there! could one conceive of such a thing? what she 
had done was horrible! Alas, the poor child had done nothing ; there 
was but one culprit, the wind ; and yet Marius in whom all the Bar- 
tholo which there is in Cherubin was confusedly trembling, was 
determined to be dissatisfied, and was jealous of his shadow. lor itis 
thus that is awakened in the human heart, and imposed upon 
man, even unjustly, the bitter and strange jealousy of the flesh. 
Besides, and throwing this jealousy out of consideration, there was 
nothing that was agreeable to him in the sight of that beautiful limb; 
the white stocking of the first woman that came along would have 
given him more pleasure. 

When “his Ursula,” reaching the end of the walk, returned with 
M. Leblanc, and passed before the seat on which Marius had again 
sat down, Marius threw at her a cross and eruel look, The young 
girl slightly straightened back, with that elevation of the eyelids, 
which says: “Well, what is the matter with him 2?" 

That was “their first quarrel.” : 

Marius had hardly finished this scene with her when somebody 
came down the walk, It was an Invalide, very much bent, wrinkled 
and pale with age, in the uniform of Louis XV., with the little oval 
patch of red cloth with crossed swords on his back, the soldier’s 
Cross of Saint Louis, and decorated also by a coat sleeve in which 
there was no arm, a silver chin, and a wooden leg. Marius thought 
he could discern that this man appeared to be very much pleased, 
It seemed to him even that the old cynic, as he hobbled along by him,. 
had addressed to him a very fraternal and very merry wink, as if 
by some chance they had heen put into communication and had en- 

joyed some dainty bit of good fortune together. What had he seen. 
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to beso pleased, this relic of Mars ? What had happened between this 
leg of wood and the other? Marius had a paroxysm of jealousy. 
“Perhaps he was by!” said he; “perhaps he saw!” And he would have 
been glad to exterminate the Tnvalide. 

Time lending his aid, every point is blunted. This anger of Marius 
against “Ursula,’ ’ however just and proper it might be, “passed away. 
He forgave her at last; but it was a great effort ; he pouted at her 
three days. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all that, and because of all that, his passion 
was growing, and was growing mad. 


IX 
AN ECLIPSE 


Wr have seen how Marius discovered, or thought he discovered, 
that IIer name was Ursula. 

Hunger comes with love. To know that her name was Ursula had 
- been much: it was little. In three or four weeks Marius had de- 
voured this piece of good fortune. He desired another. He wished 
to know where she lived. 

He had committed one blunder in falling into the snare of the 
seat by the Gladiator. He had committed a second by not remaining 
at the Luxembourg when Monsieur Leblanc came there alone. He 
committed a third, a monstrous one. Te followed “Ursula.” 

She lived in the Rue de l'Ouest, in the least frequented part of it, 
‘in a new three-story house, of modest appearance. 

From that moment Marius added to his happiness in seeing her 
at the Luxembourg, the happiness of following her home. 

His hunger increased. He knew her name, her first name, at least, 
the charming name, the real name of a woman; he knew where she : 
lived ; he desired to know who she was. 

One night after he had followed them home, and seen them dis- 
appear at the porte-cochére, he entered after them, and said boldly 
to the porter :— 

“Ts it the gentleman on the first floor who has just come in?” |. 

“No,” answered the porter. “It is the gentleman on the third.” 

Another fact, This success made Marius still Eee: : 

“In front ?”’ he asked. 

“Taith!* said the porter, “the house is only built on the streak 

“And what is this gentleman ?” | 

“He lives on his income, monsieur. A very kinds man, who does a 
great deal of good among ‘the poor, though not rich. a 

ee is his name?” continued Marius. "3 Ps 
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The porter raised his head, and said :— 

“Is monsieur a detective ?” 

Marius retired, much abashed, but still in great transports. He 
Was getting on. =’ 

“Good,” thought he. “I know that her name is Ursula, that she is 
the daughter of a retired gentleman, and that she lives there, in the 
third story, in the Rue de l'Ouest.” 

Next day Monsieur Leblanc and his daughter made hut a short 


visit to the Luxembourg ; they went away while it was yet broad day- * 


light. Marius followed them into the Rue de l'Ouest, as was his cus- 
tom, On reaching the porte-cochére, Monsteur Leblane passed his 
daughter in, and then stopped, and before entering himself, turned 
and looked steadily at Marius, The day after that they did not come 
to the Luxembourg. Marius waited in vain all day. 

At nightfall he went to the Rue de Ouest, and saw a light in the 
windows of the third story. He walked beneath these windows until 
the light was put out. 


The next day nobody at the Luxembourg. Marius waited all day, ” 


and then went to perform his night duty under the windows. That 
took him till ten o’clock in the evening, His dinner took care of it. 
self. ever supports the sick man, and love the laver. 

Fe passe a week in this way. Monsieur Leblane and his daughter 
appeared at the Luxembourg no more, Marius made melancholy con- 
jectures ; he dared not watch the porte-eoch¢re during the day, He 
limited himself to going at night to gaze upon the reddish light of the 
windows, At times he saw shadows moving, and his heart beat high. 

On the eighth day when he reached the house, there was no light 
in the windows. “What!” said he, “the lamp is not yet lighted, But 
yet it is dark, Or they have gone out?" He waited till ten o'clock. 
Till midnight. Till one o’clock in the morning, No light appeared in 
the third story windows, and nohody entered the house. He went 
away very gloomy, 

On the morrow—for he lived only from morrow to morrow : there 
was no longer any to-day, so to speak, to him~-on the morrow he 
found nobody at the Luxembourg, he waited + at dusk he went to the 
house. No light in the windows; the blinds were closed; the third 
story was entirely dark, 

Marius knocked at the porte-cuchtre; went in and said to the 

rter i-— 

“The gentleman of the third floor 2” 

“Moved,” answered the porter, 

Marius tottered, and said feebly: 

“Since when ?” | 

"vesterday.” 

“Where does he live now ?” 


os 
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“T don t know anything about it.” 
“He has not left his new address, then?” 
“No.” 
And the porter, looking up, recognised Marius. 
“What! it is you!” said he, but decidedly now, “you do keep 
bright look-out.” 


BOOK SEVENTH—PATRON MINETTE 
J 


TIE MINES AND THE MINERS 


Every human society has what is called in the theatres @ third sub- 
stage. The social soil is mined everywhere, sometinies for goud, some. 
times for evil. These works are in strata; there are upper mines and 
lower mines. There is a top and a vottom in this dark sub-soil which 
sometimes sinks beneath civilisation, and which our indifference and 
our carelessness trample underfoot, The Maeyelopoedia, in the last» 
century, was a mine almost on the surface. The dark caverns, these 
gloomy protectors of primitive Christianity, were awaiting only an 
opportunity to explode beneath the Coesars, and to flocd the human 
race with light. For in these sacred shades there is latent light. Vol- 
canoes are full of a blackness, capable of flashing flames. All lava 
begins at midnight. The catacomiis, where the first mass was said, 
were not merely the cave of Rome; they were the cavern of the 
world, 

There is under the social structure, this complex wonder of a 
mighty burrow,—of excavations of every kind, There is the religious 
mine, the philosophic mine, the political mine, the economic mine, 
the revolutionary mine. This pick with an idea, that pick with 
a figure, the other pick with a vengeance, They call and they answer 
from one catacomb to another, Utepias travel under ground in the 
passages. They branch out in every direction, They surnetimes meet 
there and fraternize. Jean Jacques lends his pick to Diogenes, who 
lends him his lantern, Sometimes they fight. Calvin takes Socinius 
by the hair, But nothing checks or interrupts the tension of all these 
" energies towards their object. The vast simultancons activity, which 
goes to and fro, and up and down, and up again, in these dusky re- 
gions, and which slowly transforms the upper through the lower, 
and the outer through the inner; vast unknown swarming of workers, 
Society has hardly a suspicion of this work of undermining which, 
without touching its surface, changes its substance, So many subter- 
ranean degrees, so many differing labours, so many varying excava- 
tions. What comes from all this deep delving ? The future. 

The deeper we sink, the more mysterious are the workers, To a 
degree which social philosophy can recognise, the work is good ; be- 
yond this degree it is doubtful and mixed; below, it becomes terri- 
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ble. At a certain depth, the excavations become impenetrable to the 
soul of civilisation, the respirable limit of man is passed ; the exis-. 
tence of monsters becomes possible. | 
_ The descending ladder is a strange one; each of its rounds cor- 

responds to a step whereupon philosophy can set foot, and where we 
discover some one of her workers, sometimes ‘divine, sometimes 
monstrous. Below John Huss is Luther ; below Luther is Descartes ; 
below Descartes is Voltaire; below Voltaire is Condorcet: below 
Condorcet is Robespierre ; below Robespierre is Marat ; below Marat 
is Babeuf. And that continues. Lower still, in dusky confusion, at the 
limit which separates the indistinct from the invisible, glimpses are 
caught of other men in the gloom, who perhaps no longer exist. 
Those of yesterday are spectres; those of to-morrow are goblins. 
The embryonary work of the future is one of the visions of the 
philosopher. : 
A foetus world in limbo, what a wonderful profile! 
Saint Simon, Owen, Fourier, are there also, in lateral galleries, 
Indeed, although an invisible divine chain links together all these 
subterranean pioneers, who almost always believe they are alone, yet 
are not, their labours are very diverse, and the glow of some is in . 
contrast with the flame of others. Some are paradisaic, others are 
tragic. Nevertheless, be the contrast what it may, all these workers, 
from the highest to the darkest, from. the wisest to the silliest, 
have one thing in common, and that is disinterestedness. Marat, like 
Jesus, forgets himself. They throw self aside; they omit self ; they 
do not think of self. They see something other than themselves. They 
have a light in their eyes, and this light is searching for the.abso- 
lute. The highest has all heaven in his eyes ; the lowest, enigmatical 
as he may be, has yet beneath his brows the pale glow of the infinite, 
Venerate him, whatever he may do, who has this sign, the star-eye. 
The shadow-eye is the other sign. | 3° ea ee 
With it evil commences, Before him whose eye has no light, reflect | 
and tremble. Social order has its black miners. — a ee 
There is'a point where undermining becomes burial, and where | 
light is extinguished. . ee ae 
Below all these mines which we have pointed out, below all these 
galleries, below all this immense underground venous system of - 
progress and of utopia, far deeper in the earth, lower than Marat,. 
lower than Babeuf, lower, much lower, and without any connection. © 
with the upper galleries, is the last sap. A fear-inspiring place. This. 
is what we have called the third substage. It is the grave of the depths, © 
It is the cave of the blind Infert. — he Re 
_ This communicates with the gulfs. | 
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IT 
TILE LOWEST DEPTIT 


Tere disinterestedness vanishes. The demon is dimly rough-hewn ; 
every one for himself, T he eyeless L howls, searches, gropes, and 
gnaws, The social Ugolino is in this gulf. 

The savage outlines which prowl over this grave, half brute, halt 
phantom, have no thought for universal progress, they ignore ideas 
‘and words, they have no care but for individual glut. They are almost 
unconscious, and there is in them a horrible defacement, They have 
two mothers, both stepmothers, ignorance and misery, They have 
one guide, want ; and their only form of satisfaction isa ppetite, They 
are voracious as beasts, that is to say ferocious, not Hike the tyrant, 
but like the tiger. From suffering these goblins pass to crimes fated 
filiation, giddy procreation, the logic of darkness. What crawls in the 
third sul-stage is no longer the stifled demand for the absolute, it is 
the protest of matter. Man there becomes dragon, | lunger and thirst 
are the point of departure: Satan is the point of arrival, From this 
cave comes Lacenaire. 

We have just seen, in the fourth book, one of the compartments 
ofthe upper ming, the great political, revolutionary, and philosophic 
sap, There, as we have said, all is noble, pure, worthy, and honour- 
able, There, it is true, men may be deceived and are deceived, but 
there error is venerable, so much heroism does it imply, For the 
sum of all work which is done there, there is one name: Progress, 

The time has come to open other depths, the depths of horror, 

There is beneath society, we must insist pon it, and until the day 
when ignorance shall be no more, there will he, the preat cavern of 
evil, | 

This cave is beneath all, and is the enemy ofall, This hate universal, 
This cave knows no philosophers ; its poniurd has never made a pen. 
Its blackness has no relation to the sublime blackness of ser] pt. Never 
have the fingers of night, which are ¢lutehi ne beneath this aspliyxiat- 
ing vault, turned the leaves of a book, or unfolded a journal, Baheuf 
is a speculator to Cartouche: Marat is an aristocrat to Sehinderhan- 
nes. The object of this eave is the rnin of all things, 

Of all things. Including therein the upper saps, which it exe 
crates. It does not undermine, in its hideous crawl, merely the social 
order of the times it undermines philosophy, it undermines science, 
it undermines law, it undermines human thought, it undermines 
civilisation, it undermines revolution, i undermines progress, It goes 
by the naked names of theft, prostitution, murder, and assassination. 
It is darkness, and it desires chaos, It is vaulted in with ignorance. 

All the others, those above it, have but one object—to suppress it, 
To that end philosophy and progress work through all their organs 
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at the samie time, through amelioration of the real as well as through . 
contemplation of the absolute. Destroy the cave Ignorance, and you 
destroy the miole Crime. , | | 1 
_ We will condense in a few words a portion of what we have just 
said. The only social peril is darkness. 

Humanity is identity. All men are the same clay. No difference, 
here below at least, in predestination. The same darkness before, the 
same flesh during, the same ashes after life. But ignorance, mixed 
with the human composition, blackens it. This inctrrable ignorance 
possesses the heart of man, and there becomes Evil. 


Ii 


BABET, GUEULEMER, CLAQUESOUS, AND MONTPARNASSE 


A QuARTETTE of bandits, Claquesous, Gueulemer, Babet, and Mont- 
parnasse, ruled from 1830 to 1835 over the third sub-stage of Paris. 
Gueulemer was a Hercules without a pedestal. Elis cave was the 
Arche-Marion sewer. He was six feet high, and had a marble chest, — 
brazen biceps, cavernous lungs, a colossus’ body, and a bird’s skull. 
You would think you saw the Farnese Hercules dressed in duck 
pantaloons and a cotton-velvet waistcoat. Gueulemer, built in this 
sculptural fashion, could have subdued monsters ; he found it easier 
to become one. Low forehead, large temples, less than forty, the foot 
of a goose, coarse short hair, a bushy cheek, a wild boar’s beard; 
from this you sce the man. His muscles asked for work, his stupidity 
would have none. This was a huge lazy force. He was an assassin 
through nonchalance. He was thought to be a creole. Probably there 
was a little of Marshal Brown in him, he having been a porter at 
Avignon in 1815. After this he had become a bandit. | 
The diaphaneity of Babet contrasted with the meatiness of Gueul- 
emer. Babet was thin and shrewd. He was transparent, but impene- 
trable. You could see the light through his bones, but nothing through 
his eye. He professed to be a chemist. He had been bar-keeper for 
Bobéche, and clown for Bobino. He had played vaudeville at Saint 
Mihiel, Fle was an affected man, a great talker, who italicised hig 
smiles and quoted his gestures. His business was to sell plaster busts 
and portraits of the “head of the Government” in the street. More — 
over, he pulled teeth. He had exhibited monstrosities at fairs, and 
had a booth with a trumpet and this placard: “‘Babet, dental artist, 
member of the Academies, physical experimenter on metals. and 
metalloids, extirpates teeth, removes stumps left by other dentists. 
Price: one tooth, one franc fifty centimes; two teeth, two francs; 
three teeth, two francs fifty centimes. Improve your opportunity.” 
(This “improve your opportunity,” meant: “get as many pulled as 
possible.”) He had been married, and had had children. What had 
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become of his wife and children, he did not know. He had lost them 
as one loses his pocket-handkerchief. A remarkable exception in the 
obscure world to which he belonged, Babet read the papers, One day, 
during the time he had his family with him 1n his travelling booth, 
he had read in the Messenger that a woman had heen delivered of a 
child, likely to live, which had the face of a calf, and he had ex- 
claimed : “There ts a piece of good luck! My wife hasn't the sense to 
bring me a child like that.” Since then, he had left everything, “to 
take Paris in hand.” His own expression. | 

What was Claquesous? He was night. Before showing himself, 
he waited till the sky was daubed with black. At night he came out of 
a hole, which he went into again before day. Where was this hole? 
Nobody knew. In the most perfect obscurity, aud to his accomplices, 
he always turned his back when he spoke. Was his name Claquesous? 
No. He said: “My name is Nothing-at-all.” If a candle was brought 
he put on a mask. He was a ventriloquist, Babet said: “Claquesous 
is a night-bird with two voices.” Claquesous was restless, roving, 
terrible, It was not certain that he had a name, Claquesous being a 
nickname ; it was not certain that he had a voice, his chest speaking 
oftener than his mouth; it was not certain that he had a face, no- 
body having ever seen anything but this mask. He disappeared as if 
he sank into the ground; he came like an apparition. 

A mournful sight was Montparnasse. Montparnasse was a 
child; less than twenty, with a pretty face, lips like cherries, charm- 
ing black locks, the glow of spring in his eyes ; he had all the vices and 
aspired to all the crimes. The digestion of what was bad gave him an 

appetite for what was worse. He was the gamin turned vagabond, 
and the vagabond become an assassin. He was genteel, effeminate, 
graceful, robust, weak, and ferocious. He wore his hat turned upon 
the left side, to make room for the tuft of hair, according to the 
fashion of 1829. He lived by robbery. His coat was the most fash- 
jonable cut, but threadbare. Montparnasse was a fashion-plate liv- 
ing in distress and committing murders, The cause of all the crimes 
of this young man was his desire to be well dressed. The first grisette 
who had said to him: “You are handsome,” had thrown the stain of 
darkness into his heart, and had made a Cain of this Abel. Thinking 
that he was handsome, he had desired to be elegant ; now the first of 
elegances is idleness ; idleness.for a poor man is crime. Few prowlers 
were so much feared as Montparnasse, At eighteen, he had already 
left several corpses on his track. More than one traveller Jay in the 
shadow of this wretch, with extended arms and with his face in a 
pool of blood. Frizzled, pomaded, with slender waist, hips like a 
‘woman, the bust of a Prussian officer, a buzz of admiration about 
him from the girls of the boulevard, an elaborately-tied cravat, a 
slung-shot in his pocket, a flower in his button-hole; such was this 
. Charmer of the sepulchre,- 7 4 
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IV 


COMPOSITION OF THE BAND 


TueseE four bandits formed a sort of Proteus, winding through the 


police and endeavouring to escape from the indiscreet glances of © 


Vidocq “under various form, tree, flame, and fountain,’ lending 
_each other their names and their tricks, concealing themselves in their 
own shadow, each a refuge and a hiding-place for the others, throw- 
ing off their personalities, as one takes off a false nose at a masked 
ball, sometimes simplifying themselves till they are but one, some- 
times multiplying themselves till Coco Lacour nimself took them for 
a multitude. . 

These four men were not four men; it was a sort of mysterious 
robber with four heads preying upon Paris by wholesale; it was the 
monstrous polyp of evil which inhabits the crypt of society. 

By means of their ramifications and the underlying network of 


their relations, Babet, Gueulemer, Claquesous, and Montparnasse, . 


controlled the general lying-in-wait business of the Department of 
the Seine. Originators of ideas in this line, men of midnight imagina- 
tion came to them for the execution. The four villians being furnished 


with the single draft they took charge of putting it on the stage.’ 


They worked upon scenario, They were always in condition to fur- 
nish a company proportioned and suitable to any enterprise which 
stood in need of aid, and was sufficiently lucrative. A crime being in 


7 


search of arms, they sublet accomplices to it. They had.a company » 


of actors of darkness at the disposition of every cavernous tragedy. 
They usually met at nightfall, their waking hour, in the waste 


grounds near La Salpétriére. There they conferred, They had the - 


twelve dark hours before them; they allotted their employ. 


Patron-Minette, such was the name which’ was given in subter- .. 
ranean society to the association of these four men. In the old, popu-. 


lar, fantastic language, which now is dying out every day, Patron- 
Minette means morning, just as entre chien et Joup [between dog 


and wolf], means night. This appellation, Patron-Minette, probably 
came from the hour at which their work ended, the dawn being the . 
moment for the disappearance of phantoms and the separation’ of — 
bandits. These four were known by this title. When the Chief Judge - 


of the Assizes visited Lacenaire in prison, he questioned him in rela- _ 


tion to some crime which Lacenaire denied. “Who did do it 2 asked. « 
the judge. Lacenaire made this reply, enigmatical to the magistrate, 


‘but clear to the police: “Patron-Minette, perhaps.” 0. 


Sometimes a play may be imagined from the announcement of 
the characters: so; too, we may. almost understand what a band is » 
_ from the list of the bandits. We give, for these names are preserved” 
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in the documents, the appellations to which the principal subordinates 
of Patron-Minette responded : | 

Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille. | 

Brujon, (There was a dynasty of Brujons; we shall say something 
about it hereafter. ) 

~Boulatruelle, the road-mender, already introduced. 

Laveuve. : 

Finistére. 

Homer Hogu, negro. 

Mardisoir. 

Dépéche. 

Fauntleroy, alias Bouqueti¢re. 

Glorieux, a liberated convict. 

Barrecarrosse, alias Monsiewr Dupont. 

L’esplanade-du-Sud, 

Poussagrive. 

Carmagnolet. 

Kruideniers, alias Bizarro, 

Mangedentelle. 

Les-pieds-en-l'air, 

Demi-liard, alias Deux-milliards, 

Etc., ete. 

We pass over some of them, and not the worst, These names have 
faces. They express not only beings, but species, Mach of these names 
answers to a variety of these shapeless toadstools of the cellars of 
civilisation. 

These beings, by no means free with their faces, were not of those 
whom we see passing in the streets, During the day, wearied out by 
their savage niuhts, they went away to sleep, sometimes in the par- 
get-kilns, sometimes in the abandoned quarries of Montmartre or 
Montrouge, sometimes in the sewers, They burrowed, 

What has become of these men? They stillexist. They have always 
existed, Horace speaks of thems cladudbeiarum collegia, pharmaco- 
pole, mendici, mime; and so long as seeciety shall be what it is, they 
will he what they are. Under the dark vault of their cave, they are 
for ever reproduced from the ooze of society. They return, spectres, 
always the same; but they hear the same name no longer, and they 
are no longer in the same skins, | | 

The individuals extirpated, the tribe still exists, 

They have always the same faculties, From beggar to the prowler 
the race preserves its purity, They divine purses in pockets, they 
scent watches in fobs. Gold and silver to them are odorous, There 
are simple bourgeois of whem you might say that they havea robable 
appearance, These men follow these bourgevis patiently. When a. 
foreigner ora countryman passes by they have spider thrills. 

Such men, when, towards midnight, on a lone boulevard, you meet 
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them or catch a glimpse of them, are terrifying. They seem not meni, 

but forms fashioned of the living dark; you would say that they are 
generally an integral portion of the dar kness, that they are not 
distinct from it, that they have no other soul than the gloom, and that | 
it is only temporarily and to live for a few minutes a monstrous life, 
that they are disaggregated from the night. 7 
_ What is required to exorcise these goblins: ? Light. Light in floods 

No bat resists the dawn. Illuminate the bottom of society. 


BOOK EIGHTH—THE NOXIOUS POOR 
: | 


MARIUS, LOOKING FOR A GIRL WITH A HAT, MEETS A MAN witH 
: A CAP 


Summer passed, then autumn; winter came. Neither M. Leblanc 
nor the young girl had set foot in the Luxembourg. Marius had now 
but one thought, to see that sweet, that adorable face again. He 
searched continually; he searched everywhere: he found nothing, 
He was no longer Marius the enthusiastic dreamer, the resolute 
man, ardent yet firm, the bold challenger of destiny, the brain which 
projected and built future upon future, the young heart full of plans, 
projects, prides, ideas, and desires ; he was a lost dog. He fell into a 
melancholy. It was all over with him, Work disgusted him, walking 
fatigued him, solitude wearied him, vast nature, once so full of 
forms, of illuminations, of voices, of counsels, of perspectives, of 
horizons, of teachings, was now a void before him. It seemed to him 
that everything had disappeared. 

He was still full of thought, for he could not be otherwise: but 
he no longer found pleasure in his thoughts. To all which they were 
silently but incessantly proposing to him, he answered in the gloom: 
What is the use? 

He reproached himself a hundred times. Why did I follow her? 
I was so happy in seeing her only ! She looked upon me; was not that 
infinite ? She had the appearance of loving me. Was not that every- 
thing? I desired to have what? There is nothing more after that. I 
was a fool. It is my fault, etc., etc. Courfeyrac, to whom he confided 
nothing ; that was his nature; but who found out a little of every- 
thing; that was his nature also; had begun by felicitating him upon 
being in love, and wondering at it withal ; then seeing Marius fallen 
into this melancholy, he had at last said to him : “I see that you have 
been nothing but an animal. Here, come to the Cabin.” 

Once, confiding in a beautiful September sun, Marius allowed him- 
self to be taken to the Bal de Sceaux, by Courfeyrac, Bossuet, and 
Grantaire, hoping, what a dream! that he might possibly find her 
there. We need not say that he did not see her whom he sought. “But 
yet it is here that all the lost women are to be founc ,’ muttered 
Grantaire. Marius left his friends at the ball, and went back on foot, 
alone, tired, feverish, with sad and troubled eyes, in the night, over- 
come by the noise and dust of the joyous coaches full of singing — 
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parties who passed by him returning from the festival, while he, dis- - 
couraged, was breathing in the pungent odour of the walnut trees. 
by the wayside, to restore his brain. ? | 

He lived more and more alone, bewildered, overwhelmed, given 
up to his inward anguish, walking to and fro in his grief like a wolf 
in a cage, seeking everywhere for the absent, stupefied with love. 

At another time, an accidental meeting produced a singular effect 
upon him. In one of the little streets in the neighbourhood of the 
Boulevard des Invalides, he saw a man dressed like a labourer, wear- 
ing a cap with a long visor, from beneath which escaped a few locks 
of very white hair. Marius was struck by the beauty of this white 
hair, and noticed the man who was walking with slow steps and 
seemed absorbed in painful meditation. Strangely enough, it ap- 
peared to him that he recognised M. Leblanc. It was the same hair, 
the same profile, as far as the cap allowed him to see, the same man- 
_ ner, only sadder. But why these working-man’s clothes? what did 
that mean? what did this disguise signify? Marius was astounded. 
When he came to himself, his first impulse was to follow the man; 
who knows but he had at last caught the trace which he was seeking ? 
At all events, he must see the man again nearer, and clear up the 
enigma. But this idea occurred to him too late, the man was now 
gone. He had taken some little side-street, and Marius could not find - 
him again. This adventure occupied his mind for a few days, and 
then faded away. “After all,” said he to himself, “it is probably only — 
a resemblance.” a 


II 
‘A WAIF 


Manrtvs still lived in the Gorbeau tenement. He paid no attention to © 
anybody there. | 4 | wee. ee 
At this time, it is true, there were no occupants remaining in the 
house but himself and those Jondrettes whose rent he had once paid, 
without having ever spoken, however, either to the father, or to the 
mother, or to the daughters. The other tenants had moved away or 
died, or had been turned out for not paying their rent. 3 
One day, in the course of this winter, the sun shone a little in the _ 
afternoon, but it was the second of February, that ancient .Candle-. 
mas-day whose treacherous sun, the precursor of six weeks of cold, 
inspired Matthew Laensberg with these two lines, which have ‘de- 
- servedly become classic :. “7 pO “ee 


Quill Inise ou qu'il luiserne, aa 

ed _. L’ours rentre eh sa caverne.” | 
*Let it gleam or let it glimmer, ce 

_ The. bear returns into his cave. — 
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Marius had just left his; night was falling. 1t was his dinner hour; 
for it was still necessary for him to go to dinner, alas! oh, infirmity 
of the ideal passions, 

Fe had just crossed his door-sill which Ma’am Bougon was sweep- 
ing at that very moment, muttering at the same time this memorable 
monologue: 

“What is there that is cheap now? everything is dear. There ig 
nothing but peuple’s trouble that is cheap; that comes for nothing, 
people’s trouble.” 

Marius went slowly up the boulevard towards the barri¢re, on the 
way to the Rue Saint Jacques. Lie was walking thoughtfully, with 
his head down, 

Suddenly he felt that he was elbowed in the dusk : he turned, and 
saw two young girls in rags, one tall and slender, the other a little 
shorter, passing rapidly by, breathless, frightened, and apparently 
in flight; they had met him, had not seen him, and tid jostled him 
in passing. Marius could see in the twilight their livid f aces, their 
hair tangled and flying, their frightful bonnets, their tattered skirts, 
and their naked feet. As they ran they were talk ing to each other, The 
taller one said ina very low voice: 

“The cagnes came, They just missed fineer meat the demi-cercle” 

The other answered: “1 saw them. | carat’, cuca’, caralé? 

Marius understood, throngh this dismal areot, that the gendarmes, 
or the city police, had not succeeded dp seiing these two girls, and 
that the girls had escaped, 

They plunged in under the trees of the boulevard behind him, 
and for a few seconds made a kind of dim whiteness in the obscurity 
which svon faded out, 

Marius stopped for a moment, 

Te was about to resume his course when he perceived a little groy- 
ish packet on the ground at his feet, He stonped dawn and picked it 
up. It was a sort ef envelope whieh appeared to contain pipers, 

“Good,” said he, “those poor creatures must lave dropped this!” 

Ne retraced his steps, he called, he did not fine! them; he con- 
cluded they were already beyond hearing, put the packet in his 
pocket and went to dinner, | 

On his way, in an alley on the Rue Muu Tetard, he saw a child’s 
coffin covered with a black cloth, placed upon three chairs and lighted 
by a candle, The two girls of the twilight returned to his mind. 

“Poor mothers,” thought he, “There is one thing sadder than to. 
see their children die-—to see them lead evil lives." 

Then these shadows which had varied his sadness went out from 
his thoughts, and he fell hack into hfs customary train, He began to 
_ think of his six months of love and happiness iv the open air and the 
broad daylight under the beautiful trees of the Luxembourg, . 

“How dark my life has become!" said he to himself . “Young girls 
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still oa before me. Only formerly they were angels ; now they are 
ghouls.” | 7 


III 
QUADRIFRONS 


In the evening, as he was undressing to go to bed, he happened to 
feel in his coat-pocket the packet which he had picked up on the 
boulevard. He had forgotten it. He thought it might be well to open 
it,.and that the packet might. perhaps contain the address of the 
young girls, if, in reality, it belonged to them, or at all events the 
information necessary to restore it to the person who had lost it. 
_ He opened the envelope. . 
It was unsealed and contained four letters, also unsealed. 
The addresses were upon them. 
All four exhaled an odour of wretched tobacco. 
The-first letter was addressed: To Madame, Madame.the Mar- 
| ee de Grucheray, Square opposite the Chamber of Deputies, — 
0. | 
Marius said to himself that he should probably find in this letter 
the information of which he was in search, and that, moreover, as 
the letter was not sealed, probably it might be read without impro- 
priety. | 
It was in these words: 


“Madame the Marchioness: 


“The virtue of kindness and piety is that which binds sosiety 
most closely. Call up your christian sentiment, and cast a look of . 
compassion upon this unfortunate Spanish victim of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the sacred cause of legitimacy, which he has paid for 
with his blood, consecrated his fortune, wholy, to defend this cause, | 
and to-day finds himself in the greatest missery. He has.no doubt 
that your honourable self will furnish him assistance to preserve 
an existence extremely painful for a soldier of education and of 
honour full of wounds, reckons in advance upon the humanity 
_ which animmates you and upon the interest which Madame the Mar- 
chioness feels in a nation so unfortunate. Their prayer will not be 
in vain, and their memory will retain herr charming souvenir, 

“From my respectful sentiments with which I have the honour to 


| “Madame, | | oe 
“Don Atvares, Spanish captain of cabalry, royalist refuge — 
. in France, who finds himself traveling for his country and 


ressources fail him to continue nis travells.” 
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No address was added to the signature, Marius hoped to find the 
address in the second letter the superseription of which ran: fo 
Madame, Madame the Conitess de Mautvernet, Rue Cassette, No, 
9. Marius read as follows: 


“Madame the Comtess, 


“It is an unfortunate mothur of a family of six children the last 
of whom is only eight months old, Me sick since my last lying-in, 
abandoned by my husband for five months haveing no ressources 
in the world the most frightful indisance, 

“In the hope of Madame the Comtesse, she has the honour to he, 
Madame, with a profound respect, 

“Mather Baniarp” 


Marius passed to the third letter, which was, like the preceding, a 
begging one; it read: 


“Monsieur Pabourgeat, elector, wholesale merchant -milliner, 
Rue Saint Dents, corner of the Rue aun fers, 

“T take the liberty to address you this letter te pray vou to accord 
me the pretious favour of your simpathies and to interest you in a 
man of letters who has just senta drama to the Theatre Francais. 
Tts subject is historical, and the action takes place in Auvergne in 
the time of the empire: its style, | beleve, is natural, laconic, and 
perhaps has some merit. There are verses to be Stine in four places, 
The comic, the serious, the unforeseen, nunihe themselves with the 
variety of the characters and with a tint of romance spread lightly 
over all the plot which advances muisteriaushy, and by st riking terns, 
toa denouement in the midst of several hits of splendid scenes, 

“My principal object is to satistie the desire whieh snimites pro- 
gressively the man of our century, that is te sav, fashion, that ea 
prisious and grotesque weathercnck which chanes almost with 
every new wind, 

“In spite of these qualities [have reason te fear that jealousy, the 
selfishness of the privileged authors, nuiv secure my oesclusion from 
the theatre, for Dam not ignorant of the distaste with which new- 
comers are swollowed, 

“Monsieur Pabourgent, your Just reputition as an enlightened 
protector of Hterary fokes emboldens me te send my dauphter to 
you, who will expose te yer our indignant situat ion, wanting bread 
and fire in this Wynter season, Po tell you that f pray you to aceept 
the homage which T desire to offer yeu dnomy drama and in all those 
which I make, is to prove to you haw ambleieus Lam of the honour 
of sheltering myself under your aegis, and of adorning my writings 
with your name, If you deten to honour me with the mast modest 
offering, I shall vecupy nivsel f immediately a piese of verse for you 
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to pay my tribut of recognition. This piese, which I shall sieence | 


to render as perfect as possible, will be sent to you before being in: 


serted in the beginning of the drama and given upon the ee 


“To Monsieur and Madame Pabourgeot, 
My most respectful homage, 
“GENFLOT, man of letters. 


“P, S. Were it only forty sous, 


“Excuse me for sending my daughter and for not presenting my- 
self, but sad motives of dress do not permit me, alas! to go out : 


Marius finally opened the fourth letter. There was on the ad- | 
dress: To the beneficent gentleman of the church of Saint Jaques 
du Haut Pas. It contained these few lines: 


“Beneficent man. 


“If you will deign to accompany my daughter, you will see_a 
misserable calamity, and I will show you my certificates. 

“At the sight of these writings your generous soul will be moved 
with a sentiment of lively benevolence, for true philosophers always © 
experience vivid emotions. 

“Agree, compassionate man, that one must experience the most 
cruel necessity, and that it is very painful, to obtain relief, to have. 
it attested by authority, as if we were not free to suffer and to die 
of inanition while waiting for some one to relieve our missery. The | 
fates are very cruel to some and too lavish or too careful to others. 

“T await your presence or your offering, if you deign to make it, 
and I pray you to have the kindness to accept the. respectful sentie 7 
ments with which I am proud to be, 


“Truly magnanimous man, 
“Your very humble 
And. very obedient servant, ? 
pal ces FABANTOU, dramatic artist.” 


After reading these four. letters, Marius did not find himself | 
much wiser than before. | ae 
In the first place none of the signers gave his address. | 
Then they seemed to come from four different individuals, Dea | 

_ Alvarés, Mother Balizard, the poet Geriflot, and the dramatic artist. 
F abantou ; but, strangely enough, these letters were all. four. aio, 
in the same hand, 7 
What was the conclusion from that, unless that they « came trom . 
the same person? - : 
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Moreover, and this rendered the conjecture still more probable 
the paper, coarse and yellow, was the same in all four, the odour of 
tobacco was the same, and although there was an evident endeavour 
to vary the style, the same faults of orthography were reproduced 
with a very quiet certainty, and Genflot, the-man of letters, was no 
more free from them than the Spanish captain. 

._ To endeavour to unriddle this little mystery was a useless labour 

If it had not been a waif, it would have had the appearance of ‘ 
mystification. Marius was too sad to take a joke kindly even from 
chance, or to lend himself to the game which the street pavement 
seemed to wish to play with him. It appeared to him that he wag 
like Colin Maillard among the four letters, which were mocking 
him. 

Nothing, however, indicated that these letters belonged to the girls 
whom Marius had met on the boulevard. After all, they were but 
waste paper evidently without value. ° 

Marius put them back into the envelope, threw it into a corner 
and went to bed. ; 

About seven o’clock in the morning, he had got up and break- 
fasted, and was trying to set about his work when there was a 
gentle rap at his door, 

As he owned nothing, he never locked his door, except some- 
times, and that very rarely, when he was about some pressing 
piece of work. And, indeed, ever when absent, he left his key in 
the lock. “You will be robbed,” said Ma’am Bougon. “Of what?” 
sail Marius, The fact is, however, that one day somebody had 
stolen an old pair of boots, to the great triumph of Ma'am Bougon. - 

There was a sccond rap, very gentle Hike the first. 

“Come in,” said Marius. 

The door opened, 

“W hat do you want, Ma'am Bougen #" asked Marius, without 
raising his eyes from the books and papers whieh he had on his 
table. 

A: voice, which was not Ma'am Bougen's, answered: 

“T beg your pardon, Monsietires. 

Tt was a hollow, cracked, smothered, rasping voice, the voice 
of an old man, roughened by brandy and by liquors. 

Marius turned quickly and saw a young girl, 


yw 


1V 


A ROSE IN MISERY 


A Girt who was quite young, was standing in the half-opened door. 
The little round window through which the light found its way 
into the garret was exactly opposite the dour, and Ht up this form 
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with a pallid light. It was a pale, puny, meagre creature, nothing 
but a chemise and a skirt covered a shivering and chilly nakedness. 
. A string for a belt, a string for a head-dress, sharp shoulders pro- 
truding from the chemise, a blond and lymphatic pallor, dirty 
shoulder-blades, red hands, the mouth open and sunken, some teeth 
gone, the eyes dull, bold, and drooping, the form of an unripe 
young girl and the look of a corrupted old woman ; fifty years joined | 
with fifteen; one of those beings who are both feeble and horrible 
at once, and who make those shudder whom they do not make weep. 

Marius arose and gazed with a kind of astonishment upon this 
being, so much like the shadowy forms which pass across our 
dreams. io 

The most touching thing about it was that this young girl had 
not come into the world to be ugly. In her early childhood, she must 
have even been pretty. The grace of her youth was still struggling 
against the hideous old age brought on by debauchery and poverty. 
A remnant of beauty was dying out upon this face of sixteen, like 
Yhe pale sun which is extinguished by frightful clouds at the dawn of 
a winter's day. so 

Thé face was not absolutely unknown to Marius. He thought he 
remembered having seen it somewhere. | : 

“What do you wish, mademoiselle ?” asked he. 

The young girl answered with her voice like a drunken galley- 
slave’s: | | 

“Flere is a letter for you, Monsieur Marius.”. 

She called Marius by his name; he could not doubt that her busi- 
ness ih with him; but what was this girl? how did she know his 
name! 7 

Without waiting for an invitation, she. entered. She entered 
resolutely, looking at the whole room and the unmade bed with a 
sort of assurance which chilled the heart. She was barefooted. Great 
holes in her skirt revealed her long limbs and her sharp knees. She . 
was shivering. | ee | Cy 
She had really in her hand a letter which she presented to Marius. 

Marius, in opening this letter, noticed that the enormously large 
wafer was still wet. The message could not have come far. He read: . 


“My amiable neighbour, young man! 


“T have lerned your kindness towards me, that you have paid 
iny rent six months ago. I bless you, young man. My eldest daughter . 


will tell you that we have been without.a morsel of bread for two . . 


days, four persons, and my spouse sick. If I am not desseived by _ 
_ my thoughts, I think I may hope that your generous heart: will » 
soften at this exposure and that the desire will subjugate you of. . 

- eing propitious to me by deigning to lavish upon me some light gift. _ 
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“I am with the distinguished consideration which is due to the 
benefactors of humanity, 


“JONDRETTE 


“P. S. My daughter will await your orders, dear Monsieur 
Marius.” : 


This letter, in the midst of the obscure accident which had oc- 
cupied Marius’s thoughis since the previous evening, was a candle 
ina cave. Everything was suddenly cleared up. 

This letter came from the same source as the other four. It was 
the same writing, the same style, the same orthography, the same 
paper, the same odour of tobacco. | 

There were five missives, five stories, five names, five signatures, 
and a single signer. The Spanish Captain Dou Alvares, the unfor- 
tunate mother Balizard, the dramatic poet Gentlot, the old comedy 
writer Fabantou, were all four named Jondrette, if indeed the name 
of Jondrette himself was Jondrette. 

During the now rather Jong time that Marius had lived in the 
. tenement, he had had, as we have said, but very few opportunities 
to see, or even catch a glimpse of his very poor neighbours, His 
mind was elsewhere, and where the mind is, thither the eyes are 
directed, He must have met the Jondrettes in the passaye and on the 
stairs, more than once, but to him they were only shadows: he had 
taken so little notice that on the previous evening he had brushed 
against the Jondrette girls upon the boulevard without recognising 
them; for it was evidently they; and it was with great difficulty 
that this girl, who had just come into his room, had awakened in him, 
beneath his disgust and pity, a vague remembrance of having met 
with her elsewhere. 

Now he saw everything clearly. He understood that the eccupa- 
tion of his neighbour Jondrette in his distress was to work upon the. 
sympathies of benevolent persons ; that he procured their addresses, 
und that he wrote under assumed names letters to people whom he 
deemed rich and compassionate, which his daughters carried, at, 
heir risk and peril ; for this father was one who risked his daughters « 
he was playing a game with destiny, and he put them inte the stake. 
Marius understood, to judge by their flight in the evening, by thel 
breathlessness, by their terror, hy those words of argot which he 
had heard, that probably these unfortunate things were carryin;' 
_ on also some of the secret trades of darkness, and that from ail 

‘this the result was, in the midst of human society constituted as it 
is, two miserable beings who were neither children, nor girls, nor 
women, a species of impure yet innocent monsters produced by 
misery, 


Sad creatures without name. without age, without sex, to whom 
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neither good nor evil were any longer possible, and for whom, on 
leaving childhood, there is nothing more in this world, neither lib- 
erty, nor virtue, nor responsibility. Souls blooming yesterday, faded 
to-day, like those flowers which fall in the street and are bespattered » 
. by the mud before a wheel crushes them. | 

' Meantime, while Marius fixed upon her an astonished and sor- 
rowful look, the young girl was walking to and fro in the room with 
the boldness of a spectre, She bustled about regardless of her naked-. 
ness. At times, her chemise, unfastened and torn, fell almost to her 
waist. She moved the chairs, she disarranged the toilet articles on 
the bureau, she felt of Marius’ clothes, she searched over what there 

was in the corners. a. 

“Ah,” said she, “you havea mirror!” — 

And she hummed, as if she had been alone, snatches of songs, 
light refrains which were made dismal by her harsh and guttural 
voice. Beneath this boldness could be perceived an indescribable 
constraint, restlessness, and humility. Effrontery is a shame. | 

Nothing was more sorrowful than to see her amusing herself, 
and, so to speak, fluttering about the room with the movements of a 
bird which is startled by the light, or which has a wing broken. You. 
feel that under other conditions of education and of destiny, the gay 
and free manner of this young girl might have been something © 
sweet and charming. Never among animals does the creature which 
is born to be a dove change into an osprey. That is seen only among 
men. oe | 

Marius was reflecting, and let her go on. 

She went to the table. 

“Ah?” said she, “books!” oe 

A light flashed through her glassy eye. She resumed, and her 
tone expressed that happiness of being able to boast of something, | 
to which no human creature isinsensible: | a ; 

“[can read, I can” i re ee Go 

She hastily caught up the book which lay open’on the table, and_- 
read fluently: ~. te og oe te 

on General Bauduin received the order to take five battalions:of 
his brigade and carry the chateau of Hougomont, which is in the 
middle of the plain gf Waterloo——~” | 1 sy aed 


She stopped : | | ee ae 
» “Ah, Waterloo! I know that. It is a battle in old times. My father ©. 
was there; my father served in the armies. We are jolly good Bona-. 
partists at home, that we are. Against English, Waterloo is.” .. — 

She put down the book, took up.a-pen, and exclaimed: 
“And I can write, too!” 0 7 
_.. She dipped the pen in the ink, and turning towards Marius: 
ies you like to see? Here, I am going to write a word to. 
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And before he had had tine te canawer, she wrote Upon a sheet 
of blink paper Which was on the mbbdlead the pables Wao Cages 
are here 

Then, throwing dawn the pon: 

“There dite neciistikes dm spednios Yort ean book, We have re 
ceived an edueation, my sister sad b We dewe ed aways heen what 
were, We were tit stiles 

Here she stopped, fixed her fided eve upon Miarins. and burgt 
out laughing, saying ina tome which coained ceanplete uuguish 
stifled hy complete cynicism: 

“Bale 

And sie bemin te hum these wermts, faa Hvely aie: 


Vai Gain, mom rere, 

Pusstde frac, 

Pat facade pate, 

San oale tricot, 
fareliotic, 
Lisdhattc? 


Satytlote, 
Tact, 


Tardy hid she finthest this stanea when shar esedalmed 

"Da VoIP ever itor fas thie theater, Meotasery Mourins? t des, T lurve 
ant brother whois a firtemb rd sore wettsts cod ayttes priviers me 
tithets SEPT ets, Aw, | vhis yest Lhe thir spats it tir patter tes, You 
are crowded, venare novenifertidile, “Phere are sometimes coarse 
people there; there aire alka peaple whoo sped] Dont. 

Then she looked ait Marius, putoon ce strane manner, ane said 
to hin: 
| “Da yeu knew, Monsieur Maris, that von are a very: pretty 
wy: 

And atthe sine tine the same thought occurred te bath af them, 
Which mide her sale sted aiade lin hlash, 

She went te hin ain) laid her head on his shoulder: “You pay no 
attention tome, but | kiew vou, Monsieur Marius, Dimect you here 
on the stairs, and then Posee you visiting a nan named Mather Ma- 
heuf, who lives aut by Austerlitz, sometimes, when | am walking 
that way, That becomes you very well, your tangled hair.” 

Her voice tried to be very soft, hut succeeded only in being very 
low, Some of her words were lost in their passage from the larynx 
to the lips, as upon a key-board in which some notes are missing, 

Marins had drawn back quietly, 

“Marlemniselle.” said he, with his cold gravity, "I have here a 
packet, which is yours, | think, Permit me to return it to you.” 

And he handed her the envelope, which contained the four fet 
ters. | eS 
She clapped her hands and exclaimed: 
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“We have looked everywhere !” | 7 | 

Then she snatched the packet, and opened the envelope, saying: 

“Lordy, Lordy, haven’t we looked, my sister and I? And you 
have found it! on the boulevard, didn’t you? It must have been on 
the boulevard? You see, this dropped when we ran. It was my — 
brat of a sister who made the stupid blunder. When we got home, 
we could not find it. As we did not want to be beaten, since that is 
needless, since that is entirely needless, since that is absolutely 
needless, we said at home that we had carried the letters to the 
persons, and that they told us: Nix! Now here they are, these poor 
letters, And how did you know they were mine? Ah, yes! by the 
writing! It was you, then, that we knocked against last evening. 
We did not see you, really! I said to my sister: Is that a gentleman? 
My sister said :—I think it is a gentleman !” . 

Meanwhile she had unfolded the petition addressed “to, the 
beneficent gentleman of the church Saint Jacques du Haut Pas.” 

“Flere !’’ said she, “this is for the old fellow who goes to mass. 
And this too is the hour. I am going to carry it to him. He will give 
ws something perhaps for >reakfast.” 

Then she began to laugh, and added: x 

“Do you know what it will be if we have breakfast to-day ? It will | 
be that we shall have had our breakfast fcr day before yesterday, our 
dinner for day before yesterday, our breakfast for yesterday, our 
dinner for yesterday, all that at one time this morning. Yes! zounds! 
if you’re not satisfied, stuff till you burst, dogs!” 

This reminded Marius of what the poor girl had come to his 
room for, | 

He felt in his waistcoat, he found nothing there. 
_ The young girl continued, seeming to talk as.if she were no 
longer conscious that Marius was there present. | | 

“Sometimes I go away at night. Sometimes I do not come back. 
Before coming to this place, the other winter, we lived under the 
arches of the bridges. We hugged close to each other so as not to 
freeze. My little sister cried. How chilly the water is! When- I 
thought of drowning myself, I said: No; it is too cold. I go all alone — 
when I want to, I sleep in the ditches sometimes. Do you know, at. 
night, when I walk on the boulevards, I see the trees like gibbets, I 
see all the great black houses like the towers of Notre Dame, I 
imagine that the white walls are the river, I say to myself: Here, 
there is water there ! The stars are like illumination lamps, one would — 
say that they smoke, and that the wind blows them out, [ am con- 
fused; as if I had horses breathing in my ear; though it is night, I 
hear hand-organs and spinning wheels, I don’t know what. I think 
that somebody is throwing stones at me, I run without knowing it, it 
‘is all a whirl, all a whirl. When one has.not eaten, it is very queer.” 

And she looked at him with a wandering eye. ma 


ae 
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After a thoraugh expleraiian ef his porker-, Martus had at last 
got tagether five Prines and sisteen oats, ibis was at the thne all 
that he hiad iiothve werk Riou deemed tar roe dtner to-day,” 
thought he, “toemerrew weowel see Eli too Cie sisten sous, and 
gave the five franes fo the vets: art, 

She took the piece cauerky, 

“Gieod, said she, “there ts oomte sae hone S| 

And as if the sun had bad dhe esfeet te loolen an avalanche of 
angot in her brain, she eemtimerdt: 


* 


“Hive frames ba shiner! a nodncel ttn tlie Pave! it ts ehendtye} 
You are a good avon, Popive wou tay focpitans, Prave tor the fan 
aadels CU worhiws af pico Sande coisdvani dite abe Srietomar! 
we shall pitaaeer heangacid atl Boane aout T 

She drew her elhemi-c npoover her sisoahters, pale a low how to 
Martus, thama familia ware ct Care daw, ated towed? towards the 
doar, SHVINEE 

“Cenal merning, mensient. Ptboall he same, Pam poing to find 
niyo old man” 

yp her way she saw the fecreau ates eracoea? bread mould. 
fap there dn the dist y die sptatos Bett ah, sone ba at, attending: 

“Vhatde proud fitas hard byt baie mae tee! 
“Then sla wert ont, 


V 
THE PRP AS PROV TEEe 


For five vears Marius bad iived in poserty, un priwation, in distress 
even, batt he pereeiven that he had pever fete Wee tral SHUEY, Kea] 
niisery hie had puedo seen, Ewa this sped which bead just pissed 
hetoee fits PVE, It fav, hae wlos digs courtd thie Hobaeyy eon uinily 
lites oerett rhage, ecg? sre flo tacuety urd WTRUGH | he whe has 
aced thre HRS vid Wa es 2 ratity hos heen notin, ars Peaddsd sare the 
risery of clabllpasd, 

AVinci nats tnas seuchiedd the bast esteeuiuty, be comes, at the same 
thue, ta the bistespecients Woe te the aleteticcdess beuips whi sure 
round hin?! Work, woes, bread, fire, courage, welltogiiess, all fail 
hin atonce, The lilt af dbiy scene te die assay witha, the moral 
Hihet cies cut withtes di this gleot, naan tnects the weakness of 
wort ane childiiond, sad pats ther bay force fo nementinicdis Uses, 

Vhen all horrors are possible, Despair ty surrontidest hy fragile 
walls whirk alban inte vive or erie, 

Health, vonth, homuur, the holy and passionate selicacies of the 
still tender Hest, the heart, virginity, nvadesty, that epidermis of the 
soul, are fatally disposed of by that lind propinngg which seeks for 
aid, which meets degeavlation, and which accommodates itself to it, 
Vathers, mothers, chibleen, brothers, sisters, men, women, girls, 
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cling together, and almost grow together like a mineral formation, 

in that dark promiscuity of sexes, of relationships, of ages, of in- 
fancy, of innocence. They crouch down, back to back, in a kind of 
fate-hovel. They glance at one another sorrowfully, Oh, the unfor- 
tunate! how pallid they are! how cold they are! It seems as though 
they were on a planet much further from the sun than we. 

This young girl was to Marius a sort of Messenger from the 
night. : ; 

‘She revealed to him an entire and hideous aspect of the darkness. 

Marius almost reproached himself with the fact that he had 
been so absorbed in his reveries and passion that he had not until now 
cast a glance upon his neighbours. Paying their rent was a mechani- 
cal impulse ; everybody would have had that impulse ; but he, Marius, 
should have done better. What! a mere wall separated him from 
these abandoned beings, who lived by groping in the night without 
the pale of the living ; he came in contact with them, he was in some . 
sort the last link of the human race which they touched, he heard . 
them live or rather breathe beside him, and he took no notice of them ! 
every day at every moment, he heard them through the wall, walking, 
going, coming, talking, and he did not lend his ear! and in these 
words there were groans, and he did not even listen, his thoughts 
were elsewhere, upon dreams, upon impossible glimmerings, upon 
loves in the sky, upon infatuations ; and all the while human be- 
ings, his brothers in Jesus Christ, his brothers in the people, were 
suffering death agonies beside him! agonising uselessly ; he even 
caused a portion of their suffering, and aggravated it. For had they 
had another neighbour, a less chimerical and more observant neigh- _ 
bour, an ordinary and charitable man, it was clear that their poverty 
would have been noticed, their signals of distress would have.been - 
seen, and long ago perhaps they would have been gathered up and | 
saved! Undoubtedly they seemed very depraved, very corrupt, very 
vile, very hateful, even, but those are rare who fall without becoming . 
_ degraded ; there is a point, moreover, at which the unfortunate and . _ 
the infamous are associated and confounded in a single word; a ° 
fatal word, Les Misérables; whose fault is it? And then, is it not. 
when the fall is lowest that charity ought to be greatest? s 

While he thus preached to himself, for there were times when _ 
Marius, like all truly honest hearts, was his own monitor, and. . 
scolded himself more than he deserved, he looked at the wall which 
separated him from the Jondrettes, as if he could send his pitying ' 


glance through that partition to warn those unfortunate beings. Ss 


The wall was a‘thin layer of plaster, upheld by laths and joists, — 
through which, as we have just seen, voices and words could ‘be | 
distinguished perfectly. None but the’dreamer, Marius, would not 
have perceived this before. There: was no paper hung on this wall, 
either on the side of the Jondrettes, or on Marius’ side; its coarse — 
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construction was bare to the eye. Almost unconsciously, Mariys. 
examined this partition ; sometimes reverie examines, observes, and 
scrutinises, as thought would do. Suddenly he arose, ‘he noticed 
towards the top, near the ceiling, a triangular hole, where three laths 
left a space between them. The plaster which should have stopped 
this hole was gone, and by getting upon the bureant he could see 
through that hole into the Jondrettes’ garret. Pity has and should 
have its curiosity. TMs hole was a kind of Judas, It is lawful to look 
upon misfortune like a betrayer for the sake of relieving it. “Let 
us see what these people are,” thought Marius, ‘and to what they 
are reduced,” 

He climbed upon the bureau, put his eye to the crevice, ang 
looked. 


VI 
THE WILD MAN IN HIS LAIR 


Cirres, like forests, have their dens in which hide all their vilest and 
most terrible monsters. But in cities, what Iides thas is feracions, 
unclean, and petty, that is to say, uply sin forests, what hides is 
ferocious, savage, and grand, that is ta say, beautiful Den for den, 
those of beasts are preferable to those of men, Caverns are better 
than the wretched holes which shelter hunutnity, 

What Marius saw was a hole. 

Marius was poor and his room was poorly furnished, but even ag 
his poverty was noble, his garret was clean, ‘The den into which his 
eyes were at that moment directed, was abject, filthy, fetid, in- 
fectious, gloomy, tnclean, All the furniture was a straw chair, a 
rickety table, a few old broken dishes, and in two of the corners two 
indescribable pallets; all the light came from a dermer window of 
four panes, curtained with spiders’ webs, fust enough light came 
through that loophole to make a man's face appear like the face 
of a phantom. The walls had a leprous look, and were covered with 
seams and sears like a face distigured by some horrible malady; a 
putrid moisture oozed from them. Obscene pictures could be dis- 
covered upon them coarsely sketched in chareval. 

The room which Marius oceupied had a broken brick pavement; 
this one was neither paved nor fluored ; the inmates walked inime- 
diately upon the old plastering of the ruinous tenement, which had 
grown black under their feet, Upon this uneven soil where the dust 
was, as it were, incrusted, and which was virgin soil in respect 
only of the broom, were grouped at random constellations of socks, 
old shoes, and hideous rags; however, this room had a fireplace ; so it 
rented for forty franes a year, In the fireplace there was a little of 
everything, a chafing-dish, a kettle, some broken boards, rags hang-. 
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ing on nails, a bird cage, some ashes, and even a little fire. Two 
embers were smoking sullenly. 

The size of this garret added still more to its horror. It had pro- 
jections, angles, black holes, recesses under the roof, bays, and 
promontories. Beyond were hideous, unfathomable corners, which 
- seemed as if they must be full of spiders as big as one’s fist, centi- 
pedes.as large as one’s foot, and perhaps even some unknown mon- 
sters of humanity. 

_ One of the pallets was near the door, the other near the window. | 

Each had one end next the chimney and both were opposite Marius. 
In a corner near the opening through which Marius was looking, 
hanging upon the wall in a black wooden frame, was a coloured 
engraving at the bottom of which was written in large letters: THE 
DREAM. It represented a sleeping woman and a sleeping child, 
the child upon the woman’s lap, an eagle in a cloud with a crown 
in his beak, and the woman putting away the crown from thé 
child’s head, but without waking; in the background Napoleon ir; 
a halo, leaning against a large blue column with a yellow capita] 
adorned with this inscription: 
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Below this frame a sort of wooden panel longer than it was widr 
was standing on the floor and leaning at an angle against the wall. Il | 
had the appearance of a picture set against the wall, of a frame prob- 
ably daubed on the other side, of a pier glass taken down froma wall 
and forgotten to be hung again. | ; 

By the table, upon which Marius saw a pen, ink, and paper, was) 
seated a man of about sixty, small, thin, livid, haggard, with a keen, 
cruel, and restless air ; a hideous harpy. | 

Lavater, if he could have studied this face, “would have found - 
in ita mixture of vulture and pettifogger ; the bird of prey and the 
man of tricks rendering each other ugly. and complete, the man of - 
tricks making the bird of prey ignoble, the bird of prey os the 
man of tricks horrible. | - 

This man had a long grey beard. He was dressed in a ‘woman’ Ss 


chemise, which showed his shaggy breast and his naked arms bris-  - 


tling with grey hairs. Below this chemise were a pair of muddy Pee 

taloons and boots from which the toes stuck out... 
He hada pipe in his mouth, and was smoking. There was no more — 

bread i in the den, but theres was tobacco, — , : 
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He was writing, probably some such letter as those which Marius 
had read. | 

On one corner of the table was an old odd volume with a reddish 
cover, the size of which, the old duodecimo of series of books, be- 
trayed that it was a novel. On the cover was displayed the followin 
title, printed in huge capitals: GOD, THIS NING, HONOUR AND 
THE LADIES, BY DUCRAY DUMINIL, 1814, 

As he wrote, the man talked aloud, andl Marius heavd his words: 

“To think that there is no equality even when we are dead! Look 
at Pére Lachaise! The great, those who are rich, are in the upper 
part, in the avenue of the acacias, Which Is paved. They can go 
there in a carriage. The low, the poor, the untortunate, they are put 
in the lower part, where there is mud up to the knees, in holes, in 
the wet. They are put there so that they may rot sooner! You 
cannot go to sce them without sinking into the ground.” 

Here he stopped, struck his fist on the table, and added, gnashing 
his teeth: 

“Oh! I could eat the world!” 

A big woman, who might have been forty years old or a hundred, 
was squatting near the fireplace, upon her bare feet, 

She also was dressed only in a chemise and a knit skirt patched 
with pieces of old cloth. A coarse tow apron covered half the skirt. 
Although this woman was bent and drawn up into herself, it could 
be seen that she was very tall. She was a kind of giantess by the side 
of her husband. She had hideous hair, light red sprinkled with 
grey, that she pushed back from time to time with her huge shining 
hands which had flat nails. 

Lying on the ground, at her side, wide open, was a volume of the 
same appearance as the other, and probably of the same novel. 

Upon one of the pallets Marius could discern a sort of slender 
little wan girl seated, almost naked, with her feet hanging down, 
having the appearance neither of listening, ner of seeing, nor of 
living. 

The younger sister, doubtless, of the one who had come to his 
room. ) 

She appeared to be eleven or twelve vears old, On examining her 
attentively, he saw that she must he fourteen. Et was the child who, 
the evening before, on the boulevard, said: "L caralé, cavalé, cav- 
ale ?? ; : 

She was of that sickly species which long remain backward, then . 
pushes forward rapidly, and all at once, These sorry human plants 
are produced by want. These poor creatures have neither childhood 
nor youth, At fifteen they appear to be twelve; at sixteen they ap- 
pear to be twenty. To-day a little girl, to-morrow a woman. One 
would say that they leap through life, to have done with it sooner. 

This being now had the appearance of a child, 
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Nothing, moreover, indicated the performance of any labour in’ 
this room; not a loom, not a wheel, not a tool. In one corner a few 
scraps of iron of an equivocal appearance. It was that gloomy idle- 
ness which follows despair, and which precedes the death-agony. 

Marius looked for some time into that funereal interior, more 
fearful than the interior of a tomb; for here were felt the move. 
ments of a human soul, and the palpitation of life. 

The garret, the cellar, the deep ditch, in which some of the 
wretched crawl at the bottom of the social edifice, are not the sepul- 
chre itself; they are its antechamber; but like those rich men who 
display their greatest magnificence at the entrance of their palace, 
death, who is close at hand, seems to display his greatest wretched- 
ness m this vestibule. 

The man became silent, the woman did not speak, the girl did not 
seem to breathe. Marius could hear the pen scratching over the paper. 

. The man muttered out, without ceasing to write:—‘“Rabble! 
rabble! all is rabble!” ; 

This variation upon the ejaculation of Solomon drew a sigh from 
the woman. | 

“My darling, be calm,” said she. “Do not hurt yourself, dear. You 
are too good to write to all those people, my man.” 

In poverty bodies hug close to each other, as in the cold, but hearts 
grow distant. This woman, according to all appearance, must have 
loved this man with as much love as was in her ; but probably, in the 
repeated mutual reproaches which grew out of the frightful dis- 
tress that weighed upon them all, this love had become extinguished. 
She now felt towards her husband nothing more than the ashes of 
affection. Still the words of endearment, as often happens, had 
survived. She said to him: Dear; my darling ; my man, etc., with her 
lips, her heart was silent. 

The man returned to his writing. 


‘VII 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Manrtus, with a heavy heart, was about to get down from the sort 
of observatory which he had extemporised, when a sound attracted 
his attention, and induced him to remain in his place. Oo 

The door of the garret was hastily opened. The eldest daughter 
appeared upon the threshold. On her feet she had coarse men’s shoes, 
- covered -with mud, which had been spattered as high as her red 
ankles, and she was wrapped in a ragged old gown which Marius had 
not seen upon her an hour before, but which she had probably left at 
his door that she might inspire the more pity,.and which she must 
have put on upon going out. She came in, pushed the door to be- 
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hind her, stopped to take breath, for she was quite breathless, then 
cried with an expression of joy and triumph: 

“He is coming !” 

The father turned his eyes, the woman turned her head, the 
younger sister did not stir, 

“Who? asked the father. 

“The gentleman !" 

“The philanthropist ?” 

eVeg,” 

“Of the church of Saint Jacques?” 

“Ves,” 

“That old man?" 

ee ag. 

“THe is going to come?” 

“Te is behind me.” 

“Vou are sure?” 

“T am sure.” 

“There, true, he is coming ?” 

“Tle is coming ina fiacre” 

“Ina fiaere. [tis Rothselild 2" 

The father arase, 

“How are you sure? if he is coming: ina fiaere, hew is it that you 
get here before lim? you gave hint the cakdress, at least? you told 
him the last doer at the end ef the hall on ghe right? provided he 
does not make a mistake ? you Pound hint at the church then ? did he 
read iny letter? what did he say to ven?" , 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said the girl, “how vou run oon, gendman! Tl 
tell you: L went into the church, he was at his usual place, [made 
a curtsey to him, and U pave in the letter, he read it and said to 
me: Where dy you live, ay chit? Psat: Monsieur, Twill show you. 
He said tome: No, give me veur address: uy daughter has some 
purchases to make, Dam pony te take a eareiaie and [will get to 
your house as suen as you da, Pave hint the address, When T told 
him the house, he appeared surprised cane hesitate! an instant, then 
he said: lt is all the same, Twill po. Wher nines was ever, L saw him 
loave the church with his catyhter, |b ssiav then pet into a dinere, And 
Tteld him plainly the last door at the end of the hall on the right.” 

“And how da vou knew that le will come 2" 

“T just sia the fitere conting inte the Mue da Petit Panquier. That 
is what made me ran,” | | 

“How do you knew it is the same finer?" 

“Heeause [had noticed the number,” 

"What is the number?" 

“Four hundred and forty.” 

“Good, you are a clever girl.” 
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The girl looked resolutely at her father, and showing the shoes 
-which she had on, said: : 

“A clever girl, that may be, but I tell you that I shall never put. 
on these shoes again, and that I will not do it,.for health first, and 
then for decency’s sake. I know nothing more provoking than soles 
that squeak and go ghee, ghee, ghee, all along the street. I would 
rather go barefoot.” | 

“You are right,” answered the father, in a mild tone which 
contrasted with the rudeness of the young girl, “but they would 
not let you go into the churches; the poor must have shoes. People 
do not go to God’s house barefooted,” added he bitterly. Then re- 
turning to the subject which occupied his thoughts— 

“And you are sure. then, sure that he is coming?” 

“He is at my heels,” said she. 

The man sprang up. There was a sort of illumination on his face. 

Pe a ”’ cried he, “you hear. Here is the philanthropist. Put out 
the fire.” | i we 

‘The astounded woman did not stir. oo 

The father, with the agility of a mountebank, caught a broken pot 
which stood on the mantel, and threw sorne water upon the embers. 

Then turning to his elder daughter : _ —_ 

“You! unbottom the chair !” 

His daughter did not understand him at all. 

He seized the chair, and with a kick he ruined the seat. His leg 
went through it. : : 

As he drew out his leg, he asked his daughter: 

“Tsitcold?” . 7 | 
“Very cold. It snows.” : | 2% 

The father turned towards the younger girl, who was on the pallet 
_ near the window, and cried in a thundering voice: | ieig 

“Quick! off the bed, good-for-nothing! will you never do any- 
thing ? break a pane of glass!” | ar | | 

The little girl sprang off the bed trembling. 

“Break a pane of glass!” said he again, 

The child was speechless... : : 
“Do you hear me?” repeated the father, “I tell you to break a 
pane !” | | : me 

The child, with a sort of terrified obedience, rose upon tiptoe and. 
struck her fist into a pane. The glass broke and fell with a crash. . 

“Good,” said the father. - | ao ae 

He was serious, yet rapid. His eye ran hastily over all the nooks 
and corners of the garret. a, a ee 

You would have said he was a general, making his final prepara- 

tions at the moment when the battle was about to begin. = «ss 
~The mother, who had not yet said ‘a word, got up and asked in a 
_ slow, muffled tone, her words seeming to come out as if curdled: 
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“Dear, what is it you want to do?" 

“Get into bed,” answered the man, 

Eis tone admitted of no deliberation. The mother obeyed, and 
threw herself heavily upon one of the pallets. 

Meanwhile a sob was heard ina corner. 

“What is that?” cried the father, 

The younger daughter, without coming out of the darkness intg 
which she had shrunk, showed her bleeding fist. In breaking the 
glass she had cut herself ; she had gone to her mother’s bed, and she 
was weeping in silence. 

Tt was the mother’s turn to rise and ery out. 

“You see now! what stupid things you are doing ? breaking your 
glass, she has cut herself!" . 

“So mueh the better!” said the wan. “f lanew she would.” 

“Tow! so much the better?” resumed the woman. 

“Silence !” replied the father, “TL suppress the Rherty of the press,” 

Then tearing the chemise which he Tul on, he made a bandage 
with which he hastily wrapped up the little girl's bleeding wrist, 

That done, his eve fell upon the torn chemise with satisfaction, 

“And the chemise too,” said he, “all this has a yond appearance,” 

Anicy wind whistled at the window and sume inte the room, The 
mist from without entered and spread about like a whitish wadding 
picked apart by invisible Hneers. Through the broken pune the fall- 
ing snow was seen. The cold promised the day before by the Candle- 
mas sun had come indeed, 

The father cast a glance about hint as if to assure himself that he 
had forgotten nothing. He took an old shovel and spread ashes over 
the moistened embers in such a way as to hide them completely, 

Then rising and standing with his baek t ithe chininey : 

“Now,” said he, “we can receive the plulanthropist,” 


VI 
THE SUNBEAM LN TILE HOLE 


Tie large girl went to her father anel hdd hier hand ou hls, 
ool how cold Taniy” said she. 

“Pshaw ! answered the father. ania poeel deal eolder than 
that.” 

The mother cried impetuously : 

“Yott always have everything better than the rest, ever pain." 

“Down!” said the man, 

The mother, after a peculiar look from the man, held her peace. 

There was a moment of silence in the den. The eldest daughter. 
was scraping the nnd aif the hattem of her dress with a careless air, 
_ the young sister continued tu sob; the mother had taken he: head 
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in both hands and was covering her with kisses, saying to her ina 
low tone: 

“My treasure, I beg of you, it will be nothing, do not cry, you will 
make your father angry.” | 

“No!” cried the father, “on the contrary! sob! sob! that does 
finely.” - 

Then turning to the eldest: 

“Ah ! but he does not come! if he was not coming, I shall have put 
out my fire, knocked the bottom out of my chair, torn my chemise, 
and broken my window for nothing.” 

“And cut the little girl!” murmured the mother, 

“Do you know,” resumed the father, “that it is as cold as a dog 
in this devilish garret ? If this man should not come! Oh! that is it! 
he makes us wait for him! he says: Well! they will wait for me! 
that is what they are for !—Oh! how I hate them, and how I would 
strangle them with joy and rejoicing, enthusiasm and satisfaction, 
these rich men! all the rich! these professed charitable men, who 
make their plums, who go to mass, who follow the priesthood, 
preachy, preachy, who give in to the cowls, and who think themselves 
above us, and who come to humiliate us, and to bring us clothes! as 
they call them! rags which are not worth four sous, and bread! that 
is not what I want of the rabble! I want money! But money, never! 
because they say that we would go and drink it, and that weare drunk- 
ards and do-nothings! And what then are they, and what have they 
been in their time? Thieves! they would not have got rich without 
that ! Oh! somebody ought to take society by the four corners of the 
sheet and toss it all into the air! Everything would be crushed, it is 
likely, but at least nobody would have anything, there would be so 
much gained ! But what now is he doing, your mug of a benevolent 
gentleman ? is he coming ? The brute may have forgotten the address ! 
I will bet that the old fool : , 

Just then there was a light rap at the door, the man rushed forward 
and opened it, exclaiming with many low bows and smiles of ado- 
ration: 

“Come in, monsieur! deign to come in, my noble benefactor, as 
well as your charming young lady.” : 

A man of mature age and a young girl appeared at the door of the 
garret. 

Marius had not left his place. What he felt at that moment escapes 
human language. 

It was She. 

Whoever has loved, knows all the radiant meaning contained in 
the three letters of this word: She. - 

It was indeed she. Marius could hardly discern her through the 
luminous vapour which suddenly spread over his eyes. It was that 
sweet absent being, that star which had been his light, for six months, 
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it was that eye, that brow, that mouth, that beautiful vanished face 
which had produced night when it went away. Vhe vision had been | 
in an eclipse, it was reappearing. . 

she appeared again in this vloom, in this warret, in this shapeless 
den, in this horror ! 

Marius shuddered desperately, What fit was she! the beating of 
his heart disturbed his sight. He felt ready to melt into tears. What! 
at last he saw her again after having seuvht for her si lone ! it 
seemed to him that he had just lost lus soul and that he had just 
found it again, 

She was still the same, a little paler only s her delicate faee was set 
ina violet velvet hat, her form was hidden under a titlacdk satin pelisse, 
below her long dress he caught a whinpee of her lide foot sqmeuaed 
into a silk buskin. 

she was still accompanied by Mentsdetr Leltane, 

She stepped into the rount and idl kare packawe on the table. 

The elder Jondrette girl had retreated beluad the door and was 
looking upon that velvet hat, that silk dress, and that charming happy 
face, with an evil eye. 


IN 


JUNDRETTE WEEPS ALATOST 


s 


ire den was so dark that people who eae from ontdoors felt as df 
they were entering a cellar on comingr in, Uhe two neweomers stepped 
forward, therefore, with some hesitiion, hard!y discerning the dim 
forms about them, while they were seen atl examines with perfect 
ease by the tenants of the earret, whrise eyes Were dectstomed to 
this twilight. 

Monsieur Leblane approached with fis hind said compassionate 
look, ancl said to the father: 

“Monsieur, you will find inthis paehsapre seme new clathes, some 
stockings, and sume new eoverlids.” 

“Our angelic benefactor overwheluim ue," said Pordrerte, bewing 
down tothe floor, Then, stooping: ter his eller chuncditer’s var, while 
the two visitors were exanining: this hunentalde abuse, lie added 
rapidly in a whisper: , 

Well what cid T tell your? rags? na menes, They are all alike! 
Tell me, how was the letter to this ole Hlaldher-Hps sigaiedd #" 

“Fabantou,” answered the daughter, 

“The dranatic artist, good! 

This was lucky for Jondrette, for at that very moment Monsieur 
Leblane turned towards him and said to hin, with the “ppearance 
(Of one who is trying te reculleet anmame: 

iT see that you are indeed to he pitied, Monsietr—--—" 
“Fabantou,” said Jondretie quickly, 
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“Monsieur Fabantou, yes, that is it. I remember.” 

“Dramatic artist, monsieur, and who has had his successes.” 

Here Jondrette evidently thought the moment come to make an 
impression upon the “philanthropist.” He exclaimed in a toneof voice 
which belongs to the braggadocio of the juggler at a fair, and, at the 
same time, to the humility of a beggar on the highway: “Pupil of 
Talma! Monsieur! Iam a pupil of Talma! Fortune once: smiled on 
me. Alas! now it is the turn of misfortune, Look, my benefactor, no 
bread, no fire. My poor darlings have no fire! My only chair un- 
seated! A broken window! in such weather as is this! My spouse in 
bed ! sick!” ; 

“Poor woman!” said Monsieur Leblanc. 

“My child injured!” added Jondrette. | 

The child, whose attention had been diverted by the arrival of 
the strangers, was staring at “the young lady,” and had ceased her 
sobbing. 

“Why don’t you cry? why don’t you scream?” said Jondrette to 
her in a whisper. 

At the same time he pinched her injured hand. All this with the 
skill of a juggler. 

The little one uttered loud cries. 

The adorable young girl whom Marius in his heart called “his 
Ursula” went quickly to her: 

“Poor, dear child!” said she. 

“T:ook, my beautiful young lady,” pursued Jondrette, “her bleed- 
ing wrist! It isan accident which happened in working at a machine 
by which she earned six sous a day. It may be necessary to cut off 
her arm.” 

“Indeed !” said the old gentleman alarmed. 

The little girl, taking this seriously, began to sob again beautifully. . 

“Alas, yes, my benefactor!” answered the father. | 

For some moments, Jondrette had been looking at “the philan- 
thropist” in a strange manner. Even while speaking, he seemed to 
scrutinise him closely as.if he were trying to recall some reminis- . 
cence. Suddenly, taking advantage of a moment when the new- 
comers were anxiously questioning the smaller girl about her muti- 
lated hand, he passed over to his wife who was lying in her bed, ap- 
pearing to be overwhelmed and stupid, and said to her quickly and 
inaverylowtone: | . = 

“Notice that man!” | , 
Then turning towards M. Leblanc, and continuing his lamenta 
tion: | 3 | Ae 
“You see, monsieur! my whole dress is nothing but a chemise of 
my wife’s! and that all torn! in the heart of winter, I cannot go out, 
for lack of a coat. If Lhad a sign of a coat, I‘should go to see Made- 
moiselle Mars, who knows me, and of whom lama great favourite, — 


“e 
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She is still living in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, is not she? You 
know, monsieur, we have played together in the provinces, I shared 
her laurels. Celiméne would come to my relief, monsicur! Elmira 
would give alms to Belisarius ! But no, nothing ! And not a sou in the 
house! My wife sick, not a sou! My daughter dangerously injured, 
not a sou! My spouse has choking fits. It is her time of life, and then 
the nervous system has something to do with it. She needs aid, and 
my daughter also! But the doctor! but the drugyist! how can I pay 
them ! not a penny! I would fall on my knees before a penny, mon- 
sieur ! You see how the arts are fallen! And do you know, my charm- 
ing young lady, and you, my generous patron, do you know, you who 
breathe virtue and goodness, and who perfume that church where 
my daughter, in going to say her prayers, sees you every day? For 
I bring up my daughters religiously, monsieur, I have not allowed | 
them to take to the theatre. Ah! the rogues! that I should see them 
tripping! I do not jest! I fortify them with sermons about honour, 
about morals, about virtue! Ask them! They must walk straight, 
They havea father. They are none of those unfortunates, who begin 
by having no family, and who end hy marrying the public. They are 
Mamselle Nohody, and hecome Madame lverybody. Thank heaven! 
none of that in the Fabantou family! I mean to educate them vir- 
tuously, and that they may be honest, and that they may be genteel, 
and that they may believe in God's sacred name! Well, monsieur, 
my worthy monsieur, do you know what ts going to happen to-mor- 
row ? To-morrow is the 4th of February, the fatal day, the last delay 
that my landlord will give me; if I do not pay him this evening, to- 
morrow my eldest daughter, myself, my spouse with her fever, my 
child with her wound, we shall all four be turned out of doors, and 


driven off into the street, upon the boulevard, without shelter, into 


the rain, upon the snow. You see, monsieur, 1 owe four quarters, a 
year! that 1s sixty francs.” 

Jondrette lied. Four quarters would have made but forty franes, 
and he could not have owed for four, since it was not six months 
since Marius had paid for two. 

M. Leblanc took five frances from his pocket and threw them on 
the table. 

Jondrette had time to mutter into the ear of Is elder daughter: 

“The whelp! what does he think Tam guing to do with his five 
francs ? That will not pay for my chair and my window! I must make 
my expenses !” | 

Meantime, M. Leblanc had taken off a large brown overcoat, which 
he wore over his blue surtout, and hung it over the back of the chair. 

“Monsieur Fabantou,” said he, “I have only these five francs with 
me ; but I am going to take my daughter home, and I will return this | 
evening; is it not this evening that you have to pay?” 
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_» Jondrette’s face lighted up with a strange expression. He ans~ 
wered quickly: a _- 
ao my noble monsieur. At eight o’clock, I must be at my land: 
ord’s.” — 
“I will be here at six o’clock, and J will bring you the sixty francs.” 
“My benefactor !”’ cried Jondrette, distractedly. 
And he added in an undertone: 
“Take a good look at him, wife!” 
M. Leblanc took the arm of the beautiful young girl, and turned 
towards the door: 
“Till this evening, my friends,” said he. 
“Six o’clock,” said Jondrette. 
“Six o’clock precisely.” 
Just then the overcoat on the chair caught the eye of the elder 
daughter. Y 
“Monsieur,” said she, “you forget your coat.” 
Jondrette threw a crushing glance at his daughter, accompanied 
by a terrible shrug of the shoulders. 
M. Leblanc turned and answered witha smile: — 
“T do not forget it, I leave it.” ae i 
“© my patron,” said Jondrette, “my noble benefactor, I am melt- 
ing into tears! Allow me to conduct you to your carriage.” _ : 
“If you go out,” replied M. Leblanc, “put on this overcoat. It is 
~ really very cold.” | as 
Jondrette did not make him say it twice. He put on the brown over- 
coat very quickly. | ) 
And they went out all three, Jondrette preceding the two strang- 
ers. . _ 


a. 
PRICE OF PUBLIC CABRIOLETS: TWO FRANCS AN HOUR 


Marrus had lost nothing of all this scene, and yet in reality he hac 
seen nothing of it. His eyes had remained fixed upon the young girl 
his heart had, so to speak, seized upon her and enveloped her en- 
tirely, from her first step into the garret. During the whole time she 
had been there, he had lived that life of ecstasy which suspends ma- 
terial perceptions and precipitates the whole soul upon a single point 
He contemplated, not that girl, but that light in a satin pelisse and 

_ velvet hat. Had the star Sirius entered the room he would not have 
been more dazzled. | rn re a) eee 
While the young girl was opening the bundle, unfolding “the 
clothes and the coverlids, questioning the sick mother kindly and the 
little injured girl tenderly, he watched: all her motions, he endeav- 
oured to hear her words. He knew her eyes, her forehead, he 

_ beauty, her stature, her gait, he did not know the sound of her voice 
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He thought he had caught a few words of it onee at the Luxem- 
bourg, but he was not absolutely sure, Tle would have given ten 

years of his life to hear it, to be able to carry a litle of that music in 
“ his soul, But all was lost in the wretehed displays and trumpet blasts 
of Jondrette. This added a real anger to the transport of Marius, 
He brooded her with his eves. He could not imagine that it really 
was that divine creature which he saw in the midst of the misshapen 
beings of this monstrous den, He seenied to sce a humming-bird 
among toads, 

When he went out, he had but one thetzht, to fallow her, not to 
give up her track, not to leave her without knowing where she lived, 
not to lose her again, at least, after having se miraculously found 
her! [Te leaped down from the burenaw and took dits hat, As le was 
putting his hand on the bolt, and wis just going aut, he reflected and 
stopped. The hall was long, the stars steep, Jondrette a great talker, 
M. Leblane doubtless had not yet got inte lis carrie: if he should 
turn round in the passage, or on the stars, or on the doorstep, and 
perceive him, Marius, in that hotse, he would eertatuly be alarmed 
and would find mieans to eseape him anew, and it would be all over 
at once, What was to be done? waita litte ? but during the delay the 
carriage might go. Marius was perplexed. At last he took the risk 
and went out of his room, 

There was nobody in the hall, Te ran to the stars, There was no- 
body on the stairs, He hurried! down, and resell the boulevard in 
time to see a hacre turn the corner of the Rue du Petit Banquier and 
return into the city. 

Marius rushed in that direction, When he reached the corner of 
the boulevard, he saw the fiiere again going rapidly dewn the Rue 
Mouffetard; the flacre was already ata bane distance, there was no 
mneans of reaching it; what should he do ¥ rim after it impossible: 
and then from the carriage they would certain i aotice a man running 
at full speed in pursuit of then, and the father would recognise him, 
Just at this moment, marvellous and unheardeaof good fortune, 
Marius saw a public cab passing along the boulevard, empty, There 
was but one course to fake, to get inte this eab, and fallow the flacre. 
That was sure, effectual, and without danger, 

Marius made a sign to the driver ta stop, and eried to hin: 

“Right away!” 

Marius had no cravat, he had on his old working coat, some of 
the buttons of which were missing, and his shirt was torn in one of | 
the plaits of the bosom, 

The driver stopped, winked, and reached! his left hand towards 
Marius, rubbing his forelinger gently with his tharb, 

“What ?" said Marius, 

“Pay in advance,” said the driver, 

Marius remembered that he hud only sixteen sous with him. 
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“How much?” he asked. - | 
“Forty sous.” 7 
“T will pay when I get back.” : : | 
The driver made no reply, but to whistle an air from La Palisse 

and whip up his horse. . : a 
Marius saw the cab move away with a bewildered air. For the 

want of twenty-four sous he was losing his joy, his happiness, his 
love! he was falling back into night! he had seén, and he was again © 
becoming blind. He thought bitterly, and it must indeed be said, 
with deep regret, of the five francs he had given that very morning 
to that miserable girl. Had he had those five francs he would have 
been saved, he would have been born again, he would have come out 
of limbo and darkness, he would have come out ‘of his isolation, his 
spleen, his bereavement; he would have again knotted the black 
thread of his destiny with that beautiful golden thread which had 
just floated before his eyes and broken off once more. He returned to 
the old tenement in despair. 

He might have thought that M. Leblanc had promised to return 
in the evening, and that he had only to take better care to follow him | 
then ; but in his wrapt contemplation he had hardly understood it. 

Just as he went up the stairs, he noticed on the other side of the 
boulevard, beside the deserted wall of the Rue de la Barriére des 
Gobelins, Jondrette in the “philanthropist’s” overcoat, talking to one - 
of those men of dangerous appearance, who; by common corisent, are’ - 
called prowlers of the barriéres; men of equivocal faces, suspicious 
speech, who have an appearance of evil intentions, and who usually 
sleep by day, which leads us to suppose that they work by night. ~ 

These two men quietly talking while the snow was whirling about. 
them in its fall:made a picture which a policeman certainly would — 
have observed, but which Marius hardly noticed. oe ee 

Nevertheless, however mournful-was the subject of his reflections, © 
- he could not help saying to himself that this. prowler of the barriéres 
- with whom Jondrette was talking, resemibled a certain Panchaud, 
alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, whom. Courfeyrac: had -once 
pointed out to him, and who passed in the quartier for a very dan- 
gerous night-wanderer. We have seén this man’s name in the preced-. 
ing book. This Panchaud, alias Printariier, alias Bigrenaille, figured 
afterwards in several criminal trials, and has since become a cele- 
brated scoundrel, He was still at that time only anotorious scoundrel, . 
He is now a matter of tradition among bandits and assassins. He was 
the head of a school near the close of the last reign. And in the eve- 
ning, at nightfall, at the hour when crowds gather and speak:low, he © 
was talked about at the La Force in La Fosse aux Lions. You might ., 
even in that prison, just at the spot where that privy sewer, which 
. served for the astonishing escape:of thirty prisoners in broad day in » 
1843, passes under the encircling passage-way ; you might, above the 
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flagging of that sewer, read his name, Pancuavn,audaciously cut by 
himself ‘upon the outer wall in one of lis attempts to escape, In 
1832, the police already had him under their eye, but he had not yet 
really made his debut. 


XI 
OFFERS OF SERVICE BY MISERY TO GRIEF 


Manrrus mounted the stairs of the old tenement with slow steps ; just 
as he was ‘going into his cell, he preceived in the hall behind him the 
elder Jondrette girl, who was following him. This girl was odious to 
his sicht; it was she who hail fis five franes, 1 was too late to ask 
her for them, the cab was there no longer, the Haere was fir away, 
Moreover she would not give them back to hing As to questioning 
her about the address of the people who had just come, that was use- 
less ; it was plain that she did not know, since the letter siyned Pa. 
bantou was addressed fo the beneficcat gentoaan of the Church 
Saint Jacques du Haut Pas, 

Marius went into his room and pushed to his dear hehind him, 

It did not close ; he turned and saw a hand holding the door partly 
open, 

‘Whatisit 2? heasked: “whois there 2 

Tt was the fondrette girl. 

“Tsit you?” said Marius almost harshly, “you again? What do you 
want of me?” 

She seemed thought ful and did not look at him. She had lest the 
assurance which she had had in the morning. She cid not come in, 
but stopped in the dusky hall, where Marius preceived her throngh 
the half-open door, | 

“Come now, will vou answer? sid) Martius, “What is it you 
want of me?” 

She raised her mournful eves, in whieh a sort af confused lieht 
seemed to shine dimly, and suid te hina: 

“Atonsieur Marnts, you lok sad. What is the matter with you 2” 

“With me?” : 

“Yes, you” 

“There is nothing the matter with me.” 

“¥en 1? 

oN 

“Ttell you there ts!" 

“Tet me be quiet!" 

Marius pushed the door anew, she sul helel it: facts, 

stop, said she, “you are wrong, Though yea may not be rich, 
you were gocl this morning, Be se again now. You wave me some- 
thing to eat, tell me now what ails you. You are troubled at some- 
thing, that is plain. T do not want you to be traubled. What must be 
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done for that ? Can I serve you in anything? Let me. I do notask your _ 
secrets, you need not tell them to me, but yet I may be useful. I can 
certainly help you, since I help my. father. When it is necessary to. 

' carry letters, go into houses, inquire from door to door, find out an 
address, follow somebody, I do it. Now, you can certainly tell me. 
what is the matter with you. I will go and speak to the persons ; 
_ sometimes for somebody to speak to the persons is enough to under~_ 
stand things, and it is all arranged. Make use of me.” 

An idea came into Marius’ mind. What straw do we despise when 
we feel that we are sinking. 

He approached the girl. 

“Listen,” said he to her, kindly. 

She interrupted him with a flash of j joy in her eyes, 

“Oh! yes, talk softly to me! ! I like that better.” 

“Well,” resumed he, “you brought this old eines here with 
his daughter.” , 

“Ves, os 

“Do you know hee address?” 

“No. 33 

“find it for me.” ; 

The girl’s eyes, which had been gloomy, had hashing joyful rn 
now became dark. 

“Ts that what you want?” she asked. 


“Ve es. 99 
“Do you know them ?” 
“No. 


“That is to say,” said she hastily, “you do not know her, but you: 
want to know her.” 

This them which had become her had an indescribable significance 
and bitterness. ae 

“Well, can you do it?” said Marius.” 7 

“You shall have the beautiful young lady’s address.” | 

There was again, in these words “the beautiful young: lady,” a 
expression which made Marius uneasy, He continued: 

“Well, no matter ! the address of the father and daughter.’ The 
address, yes |” 

She looked steadily at him. 

“What will you give me?” 

“Anything you wish!” 

“Anything I wish ?”’ 

“Ve S. 33 

“You shall. fave the address.” | nig 
She looked down, and then witha hasty movement 

_ Marius was alotie. * 

He dropped into a chair, with his head and both el 

7 pte i 4p. in thoughts which he could not grasp, 
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ina fit of vertigo, All that had taken place since morning, the appear- 
ance of the angel, her disappearance, whit this poor creature had 
just said to him, a gleam of hope floating in an ocean of despair — 
all this was confusedly crowding Its brain. 

Suddenly he was violently awakened from: fis reverie, 

He heard the loud, harsh votee of Jondrette pronounce these 
words for him, full of the strangest interest: 

“T tell-you that Lam sure of it, and that | recognised him?” 

Of whom was Jondrette talking ? he had recosnised: whom? M. 
Leblanc? the father of “his Ursulat” What! did’ fonedrette know 
him ? was Marius just about toget in this sudden and mexpected way 
all the information the lack of which tide dis life obscure to Rim. 
self? was he at last to knew whem he laved, who th young pir 
wis? who her father wis? wes the thick sludhow whic enveloped 
them te be rolled away ? was the vel tobe rent: Ot heavens | 

He sprang, rather than mounted, apon the bureau, and resumed 
his place near the litte aperture in the partition, 

He again saw the interior at the Jomdrette aden, 


AT] 
TSE OF ML LEBLANG'S PIVE-PRANG PERCE 


Notrine had changed tn tte appesianece of the farntihy, except that 
the wife and dhuhters hid spenied foe poche, and put on the 
woollen stockings and undereclothes. Uwe new coverlids were thrown 
over the two herds, 

Jondrette had evidently pret come in, dle had not vet recovered 
his regular breathing. Tis daughters were «ittam: on the flaor near 
the hreplace, the elder Dinding typ the bared of the wameer, His wife 
lay as i exhausted upon the pallet the tireplarve, with an as- 
tonished countenanes. Pondretio was walkin ap sid down the gar 
Jret with rapid strides. Dis eves dud ane es tiecerdiniry bards, 

The wenian, whe seemed finde aid stricken with stupor hefore 
her husband, ventured tee say te him: 

“What, really ? youtare sure 2" 

“Sure! ft was etht years ages! hut frecoenbe tine! Ab ET recog. 
nise him! Po recognised him inmiediately, Wait! ip did not strike 
you Pp 

Na | 

“And yet T told yon te pay attention, Unt itis the same height, 
the same face, hardly any older: there are some men who de not grow 
ald; [ don't know how they de its itis the same tone of voice, He is 
better dressed, that is all! Ah! mysterious old devil, | have got you, 
call right!" _ 

He cheeked himself, aud said te his daughters: 
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“You go out! It is queer that it did not strike your eye.” 

They got up to obey. 

The mother stammered out: 

“With her sore hand?” 

“The air will do her good,” said Jondrette. “Go along.” 

It was clear that this man was one of those to whom there is no 
reply. The two girls went out. © 

Just as they were passing the door, the ae caught the elder by 
the arm, and said witha peculiar tone: | 

“You will be here at five o’clock precisely. Both of you. I shall need 
you.” 

Marius redoubled his attention. 

Alone with his wife, Jondrette began to walt the room again, and 
took two or three turns in silence. Then he spent a few minutes in 
tucking the bottom of the woman’s chemise which he wore into the 
waist of histrousers. . 

Suddenly he turned towards the woman, folded his arms, and 
exclaimed : 

“And do you want I should tell yéu one thing? the young lady. 


“Well, what?” said the woman, “the young lady a 

Marius could doubt no longer, it was indeed of Ee that they were - 
talking. He listened with an intense anxiety. His whole life was con- 
centrated in his ears. 

But Jondrette stooped down, and whispered to his wife. Then he | 
straightened up and finished aloud : 

“Tt is she!” 

“That girl?” said the wife. 

“That girl!” said the husband. 


No words could express what there was in the that girl of the 


mother. It was surprise, rage, hatred, anger, mingled and combined 
in.a monstrous intonation. The«few words that had been: spoken, a 
some name,.doubtless, which her husband had. whispered in her ear, _ 
had been enough | to rouse this huge. drowsy ° woman and to change : 

her repulsiveness to hideousness. © | 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed, “when I think that my daughters 
go barefoot. and have nota dress to put on! What! a satin pelissé, a 
velvet hat, buskins, and all! more than two hundred francs worth! 
one would think she was a lady! no, you are mistaken! why, in as | 
first place she was horrid, this one is not bad! she i is really; not bad! 
it cannot be she!” | 

“T tell you it is she. Veu ‘will see.” 

At this absolute affirmation, the woman raised her + big red 1 and : 
blond face .and looked at the ceiling with a hideous expression. At 
that moment she appeared to Marius still more terrible than her | 
mesbancs She was a swine a the look of a. tigress. . 
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“What!” she resumed, “this horrible beautiful young lady wh 
looked at my girls with an appearance of pity, can she be that beggar | 
Oh, I would like to stamp her heart out!” | 

She sprang off the bed, and remained a moment standing, her hair 
flying, her nostrils distended, her mouth half open, her fists clenched 
and drawn back. ‘Then she fell back upon the pallet. The man stil] 
walked back and forth, paying no attention to his female. 

After a few moments of silence, he approached her and stopped 
before her, with folded arms, as before, 

“And do you want I should tell you one thing ?” 

“What ?” she asked. 

He answered in a quick and low voice: 

“My fortune is made.” 

The woman stared at him with that Jook which means: Has the 
man who is talking to me gone crazy ? 

He continued: 

“Thunder! it is a good long time now that T have been a parish- 
ioner of the die-of-hunger-if;you-have-any-fire-and-die-of-cold-if- 
you-have-any-bread parish! T have had misery enough! my yoke 
and the yoke of other people! I jest no longer, T find it comie no 
longer, enough of puns, good God! No more farees, Father [ternal ! 
I want food for my hunger, I want drink for my thirst! to stuff! to 
sleep! to do nothing! I want to have my turn, do! before I burst! 
I want to be a bit of a millionaire!” 

He took a turn about the garret and added: 

“Like other people.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the woman, 

He shook his head, winked and lifted his voice like a street doctor 
about to make a demonstration: 

“What do T mean? listen!” 

“Hist !” muttered the wornan, “not se loud! if it means business 
nobody must hear,” ‘ | 
“Pshaw ! who is there to hear? our neighbour? T saw him go out 
just now, Besicles, does he hear, the reat stupid ? and then I tell you 

that I saw him go out.” " 

Nevertheless, by a sort of instinet, Jondrette lowered his voice, 
not enough, however, for his words to eseape Marius, A favourable ° 
circumstance, and one which enabled Marius to lose nothing of this 
conversation, was that the fallen snow deafened the sound of the 
carriages on the boulevard, 

Marius heard this: 

“Listen attentively. He is caught, the Croesus! it is all right, It is 
already done, Everything is arranged, I have seen the men. He will 
come this evening at six o’clock, To bring his sixty francs, the ras- 
cal! did you see how T got that out, my sixty franes, my landlord, my 
4th of February! it is not even a quarter! was that stupid! He will 
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come then at six o'clock! our neighbour is gone to dinner then. 
Mother Bougon is washing dishes in the city. Thére is nobody i in the 


house. Our neighbour never comes back before eleven o’clock. The — 


girls will stand watch. You shall help us. He will be his own execu’ 
tor.’ 

“And if he shoald not be his own executor,” asked the wife. 

Jondrette made a sinister gesture and said: 

“We will execute him.” 

And he burst into a laugh. 

It was the first time that Marius had seen him laugh. This laugh 
was cold and feeble, and made him shudder. . 

Jondrette opened a closet near the chimney, took out an old cap. 
and put it on his head after brushing it with his sleeve. 

“Now,” said he, “I am going out. I have still some men to see. 
Some good ones. You will see how it is going to work. I shall be 
ese as soon as possible, it is a great hand to play, look out for the 

ouse.’ | 

And with his two fists in the two pockets of his trousers, he stood 
a moment in thought, then exclaimed: 

“Do you know that it is very lucky indeed that he did not recog- . 
nise me? If he had been the one'to recognise me he would not have 
come back. He would escape us! It is my beard that saved me! my 
romantic beatd! my pretty little romantic beard!” 

And he began to laugh again. 

He went to the window. The snow was still failing and blotted 
out the grey sky. 

“What villainous weather!” said he. 

Then folding his coat: 

“The skin is too large. It is all the same,” added he, “ he did devit- 
ish well to leave it for me, the old scoundrel ! Without this I should. 
not have been able to go out and the whole thing’ would have a 
spoiled! But on what do things hang !’’ en 

And pulling his cap over his eyes, he went out. 

Hardly had he had time to take a few steps in the hall, glee tt 
door opened and his tawny and cunning face again appeared. 

“T forgot,”’ said he. “You will have a charcoal fire.” | 

And he threw into his wife’s apron the five-franc piece 
“philanthropist” had left him. 

“A charcoal fire: re asked the woman, 

“Ves. Pe 

“How many bushels: ls 7 

“T-wo good ones.” 

“That will be thirty. sous. ‘With the rest, 1 will sid something f for. 
dinner.” _ 7 
“The devil, no.’ 
ee “Why ?” bas! 
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Why P? 

“The picce of a hundred sous is not to be spent.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I shall have something to buy.” 

at ae 

“Something.” 

“Tow much will you need?” 

“Where is there a tool store near here?” 

“Rue Mouffetard” 

“Oh! yes, at the corner of some street; T see the shop.” 

“But tell me now how much you will need for what you have 
to buy 2” 

“Hifty sous or three frances.” 

“There won't be much left for dinner.” 

“Don't bother about eating to-day. There ts hetter business.” 

That is enough, my jewel.” 

At this word from his wife, Jondrette closed the deor, and Marius 
heard his steps recede along the hall and ge rapidly down the stairs. 

Just then the clock of Saint Medard struck ong, 


NIT 


SOLUS CUM SOLO, IN LOC REMOTO, NON COGITABANTUR ORARE 
PATER NOSTER 


Marrtus, all dreamer as he was, was, as we have said, of a firm and 
energetic nature, His habits of solitary meditation, while developing 
sympathy and compassion in him, had perhaps diminished his lia- 
bility to become irritated, but left intact the faculty of indignation; 
_he had the benevolence of a brahmin and the severity of a judges he 
would have pitied a toad, but he would have crushed a viper, Now, 
it was into a viper’s hole that he had just been looking ; it was a nest 
of monsters that he had before his eyes, | 

“T must put my foot on these wretches,” said he. 

None of the enigmas which he hoped to see unriddled were yet 
rleared up;on the contrary, all had perhaps become still darker: he 
knew nothing more of the beautiful child of the Luxembourg or of - 
the man whom he called M. Leblane, except that Jondrette knew 
them. Across the dark words which had been uttered, he saw dis- 
tinctly but one thing, that an ambuscade was preparing, an ambus- 
cade obscure, but terrible ; that they were both running a great risk, 
_ she probbaly, her father certainly : that he must foil the hideous com-_ 
binations of the Jondrettes and break the web of these spiders. 

_ He looked for a moment at the female Jondrette, She had pulled 


an old sheet-iron furnace out of a corner and she was fumbling’ 
among the Id iron, a | | 
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He got down from the bureau as quietly as he could, taking care 
to make no noise. 7 

In the midst of his dread at what was in preparation, and the hor- 
ror with which the Jondrettes had inspired him, he felt a sort of 


. joy at the idea that it would perhaps be given to him to render so 
great a service to her whom he loved. 


But what was he to do ? warn the persons threatened ? where should 
he find them? He did not know their address. They had reappeared 
to his eyes for an instant, then they had again plunged into the bound- 
less depths of Paris. Wait at the door for M. Leblanc at six o’clock 
in the evening, the time when he would arrive, and warn him of the 
plot? But Jondrette and his men would see him watching, the place 
was solitary, they would be stronger than he, they would find means 
to seize him or get him out of the way, and he whom Marius wished 
to save would be lost. One o’clock had just struck, the ambuscade 
was to be carried out at six. Marius had five hours before him. 

There was but one thing to be done. 

He put on his presentable coat, tied a cravat about his neck, took 
his hat, and went out, without making any more noise than if he had 
been walking barefooted upon moss. 

Besides the Jondrette woman was still fumbling over her old iron. 

Once out of the house, he went to the Rue du Petit Banquier. 

He was about midway of that street near a very low wall which 
he could have stepped over in some places and which bordered a 
broad field, he was walking slowly, absorbed in his thoughts as he 
was, and the snow deafened his steps; all at once he heard voices 
talking very near him. He turned his head, the street was empty, 
there was nobody in it, it was broad daylight, and yet he heard voices 
distinctly. | 

It occurred to him to look over this wall. | 

There were in fact two men there with their backs to the wall, 
seated in the snow, and talking in a low tone. 

These two forms were unknown to him, one was a bearded man 
in a blouse, and the other a long-haired man in tatters. The bearded - 
man had on a Greek cap, the other was bare-headed, and there was - 
snow in his hair. | : 

By bending his head over above them, Marius could hear. 

The long-haired one jogged the other with his elbow, and said: 

“With Patron-Minnette, it can’t fail.” . 

“Do you think so?” said the bearded one; and the long-haired one 
replied : , | 

“Tt will be a fafiot of five hundred balles for each of us, and the 
worst that can happen: five years, six years, ten years at most!” 

The other answered hesitatingly, shivering under his Greek cap: 

“Yes, it is a real thing. We can’t go against such things.” 
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“7 tell you that the affair can't fail,” replied the long-haired 
one. “Father What’s-his-name’s maringolte will be harnessed.” 

Then they began to talk about a melodrama which they had 
seen the evening before at La Gaité. 

‘Marius went on his way. 

It seemed to him that the obscure words of these men, go 
strangely hidden behind that wall, and crouching down in the snow 
were not perhaps without some connection with Jondrette’s terrible 
projects, That must be the affair. 

He went towards the Faubourg Saint Marceau, and asked at the 
first shop in his way where he could find a commissary of police. 

Number 14, Rue de Pontoise, was pointed out to him, 

Marius went thither. 

Passing a baker’s shop, he bought a two-sou loaf and ate it, 
foreseeing that he would have no dinner, 

On his way he rendered to Providence its due. THe thought that 
if he had not given his five franes to the Jondrette girl in the 
morning, he would have followed M. Leblane’s fiacre, and conse- 
quently known nothing of this, so that there would have been no 
obstacle to the ambuscade of the Jondrettes, and M. Leblane would 
have been lost, and doubtless his daughter with him, 


NIV 
IN WHICH A POLICE OFFICER GIVES A LAWYER TWO. FPISTICUPTS 


“Ves,” said Marius, 

The office hoy introduced him mte the commissary's private room, 
A man of tall stature was standing there, behind a railing, In front 
of a stove, and holding up with both hands the flaps of a huge over: 
coat with three capes. He had a square face, a thin and firm mouth, 
very fierce, bushy, greyish whiskers, and an eye that would turn 
your pockets inside out, You might have said af this eve, not that it 
penetrated, but that it ransacked, 

This man's appearance was not much less feractous or formid- 
able than Jondrette’s; it is sometimes no lvss startling to meet the 
dog than the wolf. | 

“What do you wish ?” said he to Marius, without adding monsieur, 

“The commissary of police ?" . 

“Tle is absent. T answer for him,” 

“lt is a verv secret affair,” 
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“Speak, then.” | 
“And very urgent.” 
“Then speak quickly.” 
This man, calm and abrupt, was at the same time alarming and © 
reassuring. He inspired fear and confidence. Marius related his | 
adventure.—That a person whom he only knew by sight was to be 
drawn into an ambuscade that very evening; that occupying the 
room next the place, he, Marius Pontmercy, attorney, had heard 
the whole plot through the partition; that the scoundrel who had 
contrived the plot was named Jondrette; that he had accomplices, 
probably prowlers of the barriéres, among others a certain Pan- 
chaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille ; that Jondrette’s daught- 
ers would stand watch; that there was no means of warning the 
threatened man, as not even his name was known ; and finally, that 
all this was to be done at six o’clock that evening, at the most desolate 
spot on the Boulevard de l’Hépital, in the house numbered 50-52. 
At that number the inspector raised his head, and said coolly: 
“Tt is then in the room at the end of the hall ?” 
“Exactly,” said Marius, and he added, “Do you know that house! ” 
The inspector remained silent a moment, then answered, warm- — 
ing the heel of his boot at the door of the stove: . 
“Tt seems so.’ : 
He continued between his teeth, speaking less to Marius than to 
his cravat. — 
“There ought to be a dash of. Patton Minette? in this.” 
“That word struck Marius. 
“Patron-Minette,” said he. “Indeed, I heard that word pro-. 
nounced.” > 
haired man and the bearded man in a snow behind the wall on 
the Rue du Petit Banquier. | | ie? 
The inspector muttered: | | | - 
“The long-haired one must be Baie on, and d the hese one must | 
be Demi-Liard, alias Deux-Milliards. a < 
He had dr opped his eyes again, and was considering. oo 
“As to the Father What’s-his-name, I have a suspicion of who he 
is. There, I have burnt my: coat. They always make too much fire 
in these cursed stoves. Number 50-52, Old Gorbeau pr operty.” ae 
Then he looked at Mariys: | 
_ “You have seen only this bearded man and this long-haired mati?” — 
“And Panchaud.”: 7 
“You did not seea sort of little devilish rat prowling about there’ ae 
“No. ” 
_ “Nor a great, big, clumsy heap, like the slephant i in 1 the Jardin 
‘les Plantes?” 
“No. re 
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“Nor a villain who has the appearance of an old red cue?” 

“NO” 

“As to the fourth nobody sees him, not even his helpers, clerks 
and agents. It is not very surprising that you did not see him,” ” 

~ “No. What are all these beings ?” inquired Marius. | 

The inspector answered : 

“And then it is not their hour.” 

He relapsed into silence, then resumed : 

“No. 50-52. I know the shanty. Impossible to hide ourselves 
in the interior without the artists perceiving us, then they would 
leave and break up the play. They are so modest! the public an- 
noys them. None of that, none of that. I want to hear them sing, 
and make them dance.” | 

This monologue finished, he turned towards Marius and asked him 
looking steadily at him: . : 

“Will you be afraid?” 

“Of what?” said Marius. 

“Of these men?” 

“No more than you!” replied Marius rudely, who began to ~ 
notice that this police spy had not yet called him monsieur, | 
The inspector looked at Marius still more steadily and con- 

tinued with a sententious solemnity: 

“You speak now like a brave man and an honest man. Courage 
does not fear crime, and honesty does not fear authority.” 

Marius interrupted him: 

“That is well enough ; but what are you going to do?” 

The inspector merely answered : 

“The lodgers in that house have latch-keys to get in with at night, 
You must have one? 

“Yes,” said Marius. 

aoe you it with you?” 

es. 

“Give it to me,” said the inspector. 

Marius took his key from his waistcoat, handed it to the inspector, 
and added: 

“If you trust me you will come in force.” 
| The inspector threw a glance upon Marius such as Voltaire would 
have thrown upon a provincial academician who had proposed a 
rhyme to him; with a single movernent he plunged both his hands, 
which were enormous, into the two immense pockets of his over- 
coat, and took out two small steel pistols, of the kind called fisticuffs, 
He presented them to Marius, saying hastily and abruptly. 

“Take these, Go back home. Hide yourself in your room ; let them 
think you have gone out. They are loaded. Each with two balls. You 
will watch ; there is a hole in the wall, as you have told me. The men 
will come, Let them go on a little. When you deem the affair at a 
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point, and when it is time to stop it, you will fire off a pistol. Not too 
soon. ‘he rest is my affair. A pistol shot in the air, into the ceiling, 
no matter where, Above all, not too soon. Wait till the consumma- 
tion is commenced ; you are a lawyer, you know what that is.” 

Marius took the pistols and put them in the side pocket of his coat. 

“They make a bunch that way, they show,” said the inspector. 
“Put them in your fobs rather.” | 

Marius hid the pistols in his fobs. 

“Now,” pursued the inspector, “there is not a minute to be lost 
by anybody. What time is it ? Half past two. It is at seven ?” 

“Six o’clock,” said Marius. 

“T have time enough,” continued the inspector, “but I have only 
coat Forget nothing of what I have told you, Bang. A pistol 
shot.’ | | | 

“Be assured,” answered Marius. 

And as Marius placed his hand on the latch of the door to go out, 
the inspector called to him: _ 

“By the way, if you need me between now and then, come or 
send here. You will ask for Inspector Javert.” } 


N 


XV 


JONDRETTE MAKES HIS PURCHASE 


A FEW moments afterwards, towards three o’clock, Courfeyra: 
happened to ‘pass along the Rue Mouffetard in company with Bos 
suet. The snow was falling still faster, and filled the air. Bossuel 
was just saying to Courfeyrac: | | 
“To see all these snowflakes falling, one would say that there 
1s a swarm of white butterflies in the sky.” All at once Bossuet per: 
ceived Marius, who was going up the street towards the barriér¢ 
with a very peculiar appearance.. = ~ & FS 
“Hold on, Marius,” said Bossuet. os. : 
“T saw him,” said Courfeyrac. “Don’t speak to him.” 
é “Why as . 
“He is busy.” 
“At what ?” 
“Don’t you see how he looks?” 
“What look?” : are 
“He has the appearance of a:‘man who is following somehody.” . 
“That is true,” said Bossuet. — oo ee 
“And.see what eyes he is making!” added:Courfeyxac. 
“But who the devil :is he following?” oe 2 
_ “Some:deary-sweety-flowery-bonnet!,heisinlove” = 
“But,” observed ‘Bossuet, “I ‘do not see any -deary, nor any 
sweety, nor any. flowery bonnet in-the,street. There is no woman.” 


% 
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Courfeyrac looked and exclaimed: 

“He is following a man!” 

In fact a man, with a cap on his head, and whose grey beard they 
distinguished although: only his back could be seen, was walling 
some twenty paces in advance of Marius, 

This man was dressed ina new overcoat, which was too large for 
him, and a horrid pair of pantaluons in tatters and black with mud. 

Bossuet burst out laughing, 

“Who is that man?” 

“MWe?” replied Courfeyrac, “he is a poet. Poets are fond of 
wearing the trousers of a rabbit-skin pediar, and the coat of a peer of 
France.” 

“Let us see where Marius is going,” said Dossuet, “let us see 
where this man is going, let us follow therm, eh?" 

“Bossuet ?’ exclaimed Courfeyrac, “Mage of Meaux! you are 
a. prodigious fool. Follow a man who is folluwing a man!” 

They went on their way. 

Marius had in fact seen Jondrette passing along the Rue Mouf- 
fetard and was watehing hin. 

Jondrette went straight on without suspecting that there was_ 
naw an eye fixed upon him. 

Ife left the Rue Moulfetard, and Marius saw him go into one of 
the most wretched places on the Kue Graciense; he stayed there 
abouta quarter of an hour, and then returned to the Rue Mou ffetard, 
He stopped at a hardware store, which there was in those times at 
the corner of the Rue Pierre Lombard, and, a few minutes after- 
wards, Marius saw him come out of the shop, holding in his hand a 
large cold chisel with a white wooden handle which he concealed 
under his coat, At the upper end of the Rue de Petit Gentilly, he 
turned to the left and walked rapidly to the Rue du Petit Banquier. 
Night was falling; the snow whieh had ceased te fall for a moment 
was beginning again; Marius hid just at the corner of the Rue du 
Petit Banquier, which was solitary, as usual, and did net follow 
Jondrette further. It was fortunate that he did, for, an reaching 
the low wall where Marius had heard the long-haired man and the 
bearded man talking, Jondrette turned arvund, made sure that no- 
bady was following him or saw him, then stepped over the wall, 
and disappeared. 

The grounds which this wall bounded communicated with the 
rear court of an old livery stable-keeper of lad repute, who had 
failed, but who had still a few old vehicles under his sheds. 

Marius thought it best to take advantage of Jondrette’s absence 
to get home ; besides it was getting late; every evening, Ma'am Bur- 
gon, on going out to wash her dishes in the city, was in the habit 
_Of closing the house door, which was always locked at dusk; Marius 
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had given his key to the inspector.of police ; it was important, there- 
fore, that he should make haste. : e. 

Evening had come; night had almost closed in; there was now 
but one spot in the horizon or in the whole sky which was lighted 
by the sun; that was the moon. 

She was rising red behind the low dome of La Salpétriére. 

Marius returned to No. 50-52 with rapid strides. The door was 

still open, when he arrived. He ascended the stairs on tiptoe, and 
glided along the wall of the hall as‘far as his room. This hall, it will 
be remembered, was lined on both sides by garrets, which were all 
at that time empty and to let. Ma’am Burgon usually left the doors 
open. As he passed by one of these doors , Marius thought he per- 
ceived in the unoccupied cell four motionless heads, which were 
made dimly visible by a remnant of daylight falling through the 
little window. Marius, not wishing to be seen, did not endeavour 
to see. He succeeded in getting into his room without. being per- 
ceived and without any noise. It was time. A moment afterwards, he 
heard Ma’am Burgon going out and closing the door of the house. 


XVI 


IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE SONG TO AN ENGLISH 
AIR IN FASHION IN 1832 : 


Marius sat down on his bed. It might have been. half-past five 
o’clock. A half-hour only separated him from what was to come. He 
heard his arteries beat as one hears the ticking of a watch in the dark. 
He thought of this double march that was going on that moment 
in the darkness, crime advancing on the one hand, justice coming on 


the other. He was not afraid, but he could not think without asort .. 


of shudder of the things which were so soon to take place. To him, _ 
as to all those whom some surprising adventure has suddenly be- 
fallen, this whole day seemed but a dream; and, to assure himself. 
that he was not the prey of a nightmare, he had to feel the chill of | 
the two steel pistols in his fob-pockets. v = es 
It was not now snowing ; the moon, growing brighter and brighter, 
_ was getting clear of the haze, and its light, mingled with the white 
reflection from the fallen snow, gave the room a twilight appear-— 
ance. , : - cee 
There was a light in the Jondrette den. Marius saw the hole in . 
the partition shine with a.red gleam which appeared to him bloody. 
He was sure that this gleam could hardly be produced by a candle, 
However, there was no movement in their room, nobody was stir~ 
. ring there, nobody spoke, nota breath, the stillness was icy and 
deep, and save for that light he could have believed that he was be-. 
‘sideasepulchre, a er ee ee se 
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Marius took his boots off softly, and pushed them under his bed, 

Some minutes passed, Marius heard the lower door turn on itg 
hinges ; a heavy and rapid step ascended the stairs and passed alon 
the corridor, the latch of the garret was noisily lifted; Jondrette came 
in. 

* Several voices were heard immediately. The whole family was in 
the garret, Only they kept silence in the absence of the master, like 
the cubs in the absence of the wolf, 

~ “Tt is me,” said he. 

“Good evening, péremuche,” squeaked the daughters, 

“Well !” said the mother, 

“All goes to a charm,” answered Jondrette, “but my fect are 
as cold as a dog's. Good, that is right, you are dressed up. You must 
de able to inspire confidence.” 

“All ready to go out.” 

“You will forget nothing of what I told you! you will do the 
whole of it?” 

“Rest assured about that.” 

“Because—-” said Jondrette. And he did net finish hits sentence, 

Marius heard him put something heavy on the tilile, probably 
the chisel which he had bought, 

“Ah, ha!" said Jondrette, “have vou heen eating here?” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “Ihave had three big potatoes and some 
salt. I took advantage of the flre ta eook them,” 

“Well,” replied Jondrette, “to-morrow [ will take you to dine 
with me. There will be a duck and the accompaniments, You shall 
dine like Charles X.; everything is going well?" 

Then he added, lowering his voice: 

“The mouse-trap is open, The oats are ready,” 

He lowered his voice still more, and sand: 

“Pat that into the fire.” 

Marius heard a sound of charcoal, as if siinebody was striking 
it with pincers or some iron tool, cal Jomdrette eontinned : 

“Fave you greased the hinges of the deny, sett they shall not 
make any noise?" | 

Yes,” answered the mother, 

“What time is it?” 

“Six o’clock, almost, The half has just straek on Saint Meédard.” 

“The devil!” said Jondrette, “the girls must go and stand wateh. 
Come here, you children, and listen te me,” 

There was a whispering, 

Jondrette’s voice rose again: 

“Has Burgon jone out # 

“Yes,” said the mother. | 

“Are you sure there is nobody at home in our neighbour's room ?” 
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“Te has not been back to-day, and you know that it is his dinner 
time.” 

“Vou are sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“Tt is all the same,” replied Jondrette; “there is no harm in going 
to see whether he is at home. Daughter, take the candle and go.” 

Marius dropped on his hands and knees, and crept noiselessly 
under the bed. : 

Hardly had he concealed himself, when he perceived a light 
through the cracks of his door. 

“P’pa,” cried a voice, “he has gone out.” 

He recognised the voice of the elder girl. 

“Fave you gone in?” asked the father. 

“No,” answered the girl, “but as his key is in the door, he has 
gone out.” | 

The father cried: 

“Go in just the same.” 

The door opened, and Marius saw the tall girl come in with a 
candle. She had the same appearance as in the morning, except that 
she was still more horrible in this light. 

She walked straight towards the bed. Marius had a moment of 
inexpressible anxiety, but there was a mirror nailed on the wall 
near the bed ; it was to that she war going. She stretched up on tiptoe 
and looked at herself in it. A sound of old iron :.uttling was heard 
in the next room. | 

She smoothed her hair with the palm of her hand, and smiled at 
the mirror, singing the while in her broken sepulchra! voice : 


Nos amours ont duré tout une semaine, 

Mais que du bonheur les instants sont courts! . 
S'adorer huit jours, "était bien la peine! — 

Le temps des amours devrait durer toujours ! 
Devrait durer toujours! devrait durer toujours! 


Meanwhile Marius was trembling. It seemed impossible to him 
that she should not hear his breathing. 
She went to the window and looked out, speaking aloud in her 
half-crazy way. | | 7 
“How ugly Paris is when he puts a white shirt on!” said she, 
She returned to the mirror and renewed her grimaces, takin 
alternately front and the three-quarter views of herself. | 
“Well,” cried her father, “what are you doing now?’ 
“T am looking under the bed and the furniture,” answered she, 
continuing to arrange her hair ; “there is nobody here.” 7 
“Booby ! howled the-father. “Here immediately, and let us lose 
notime.” 
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“I am coming! I aim coming!” said she. “One has no time for 
anything in their shanty.” 
She hummed: 


Vous me quittez pour aller A la ploire, 
Mon triste ceeur suivra partout ves pas. 


She cast a last glance at the mirrer, and went out, shutting the 
door after her, 

A moment afterwards, Marius heard the sound of the bare feet 
of the two young girls in the passage, ane the voiee of Jondrette 
crying to them. 

“Pay attention, now! one towards the barri¢re, the other at the 
corner of the Rue du Petit Banquier. Don't lose sielit of the house 
door a minute, and if you see the least thing, here immediately ! 
tumble along! You have a key to come in with,” 

The elder daughter muttered: 

“To stand sentry barefoot in the snow !" 

“To-morrow you shall have boots of beetle colour silk!” said the 
father. 

They went down the stairs, and, a few seconds afterwards, the 
sound of the lower door shutting auneaneed that they had rone out, 

There were now in the honse only Maurits and the Jonedrettes, and 
probably also the mysterious heinys of whom Marins had caught 
a glimpse in the twilight behind the dour of the untenanted garret. 


NVI 
USE OF MARIUS’ FIVE-PRANCG PIECE 
Manrtus judged that the time had eame fe resume Ibs place at his 
observatory. Ina twinkling, and with the neil yoof his age, he was 
at the hole in the partition. 

THe looker! in, 

The interior of the Jondrette apartment presented a singular ap- 
pearance, and Marius found the exphmmation af the strange light 
which he had noticed, A candle was larning inn verdivrised candle. 
stick, but it was not that whieh revilly lierhted the room. The entire 
den was, as it were, himinated by the refleetion of a large sheet 
iron furnace in the fireplace, which wats filled with hehted charcoal. 
The fire which the female Jondrette had inaide ready in the daytime. 
The charcoal was burning and the furnace was red hot, a blue flame 
danced over it and helped to show the form of the chisel hought hy 
Jondrette in the Rue Pierre Lombard, which was growing ruddy 
among the coals, Ina corner near the door, and arranged as if for 
anticipated use, were two heaps which appeared to he, one a heap 
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of old iron, the other a Leap of ropes, All this would have made one, . 
who had known nothing of what was going forward, waver between 
a very sinister idea and a very simple idea. The room thus lighted — 
up seemed rather a smithy than a mouth of hell; but Jondrette, in — 
that glare, had rather the appearance of a demon than of a black- 
smith, ; 

The heat of the glowing coals was such that the candle upon the 
table melted on the side towards the furnace and was burning fastest 
on that side. An old copper dark lantern, worthy of Diogenes turned 
Cartouche, stood upon the mantel. 

The furnace, which was set into. the fireplace, beside the almost 
extinguished embers, sent its smoke into the flue of the chimney 
and exhaled no odour. : 

The moon, shining through the four panes of the window, threw 
its whiteness into the ruddy and flaming garret; and to Marius’ 
poetic mind, a dreamer even in the moment of action, it was like a 
thought of heaven mingled with the shapeless nightmares of earth. 

A breath of air, coming through the broken square, helped to 
dissipate the charcoal odour and to conceal the furnace. | 

The Jondrette lair was, if the reader remembers what we have 
said of the Gorbeau house, admirably chosen for the theatre of a. 
deed of darkness and violence, and for the concealment of a crime. . 
It was the most retired room of the most isolated house of the most - 
solitary boulevard in Paris. If ambuscade had not existed, it would 
have been invented there. 

The whole depth of a house and a multitude of untenanted rooms 
separated this hole from the boulevard, and its only window 
opened upon waste fields inclosed with walls and palisade fences. ~ 

Jondrette had lighted his pipe, sat down on the dismantled chair, 
and was smoking. His wife was speaking to him in a low tone, | 

If Marius had been Courfeyrac, that is to say, one of those men 
who laugh at every opportunity in life, he would have burst with 
laughter when his eye fell upon this woman. She had on a black hat 
with plumes somewhat similar to the hats of the heralds-at-arms at 
the consecration of Charles X., an immense tartan shawl over her 
knit skirt, and the man’s shoes which her daughter had disdained — 
in the morning. It was this toilet which had drawn from Jondrette 
the exclamation: Good! you are dressed up! you have done well! You © 
must be able to inspire confidence! 2. f° * 8 

As to Jondrette, he had not taken off the new surtout, too large for 
him, which M. Leblanc had given him, and his costume continued to 
offer that contrast between the coat and pantaloons which constituted — 
in Courfeyrac’s eyes the ideal of a poet. . . a = = 

Suddenly Jondrette raised his voice: ae ee 

“By the way, now, I think of it. In such weather as this he will 
come in a fiacre. Light the lantern, take it, and go down. You will 
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stay there behind the lower door, ‘The moment you hear the carriage 
stop, you will open immediately, he will come up, you will light him 
up the stairs and above the hall, and when he comes in here, you will 
go down again immediately, pay the driver, and send the fiacre 
away.” 

“And the money ?” asked the woman. 

Jondrette fumbled in his trousers, and handed her five frances, 

“What is that?’ she exclaimed. 

Jondrette answered with dignity :-— : 

“Tt is the monarch which our neighbour give this morning,” 

And he added :-— 

“Do you know ? we must have two chairs here.” 

“What for?” 

“To sit in.” 

Marius felt a shiver run down his back on hearing the woman make 
this quiet reply -— 

“Pardieu! I will get our neighbour's.” 

And with rapid movement she opened the door of the den, and 
went out into the hall. | 

Marius physically had not the time te get dewn from the bureau, 
and go and lide himself nmder the bed. 

“Take the candle,” ered Jondrette. 

“No,” said she, “that would bother mes] have two ehairs to bring. 

‘It is moonlight.” | 

Marius heard the heavy hand of mother Jondrette groping after 
his key in the dark, The door opened. He stoad nailed to his place 
by apprehension and stupor, 

The woman came in, 

The gable window let ina ray of moonlicht, between two great 
sheets of shadow. One of these sheets of shadow entirely covered the 
wall against which Marius was leaning, so as te eoneeal him, 

The mother Jondrette raised her eves, did not seo Marius, took the 
two chairs, the only chairs which Marius bad, and went out, slam- 
ming the door noisily behind her, 

She went back into the den, 

“Here are the two chairs,” 

“And here is the lantern,” said the husband, “Go down quel,” 

She hastily obeyed, and Jundrette was left alone, 

He arranged the two chairs on the two sides of the table, turned 
the chisel over in the fire, put an old sereen in front of the fireplace, 
which concealed the farnace, then went to the corner where the heap 
of ropes was, and stooped down, as if to examine something, Marius 
then perceived that what he had taken for a shapeless heap, was a 
rope ladder, very well made, with wooden rounds, and two large 
hooks to hang it hy. oS, | 

r * * 

This ladder and a few big tools, actual masses of iron, which were 
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thrown upon the pile of old iron heaped up behind the door, were not 
in the Jondrette den in the morning, and had evidently been brought 
there in the afternoon, during Marius’ absence. - : . 

“Those are smith’s tools,” thought Marius. : 
_ Had Marius been a little better informed in this line, he would 
have recognised, in what he took for smith’s tools, certain instru- 
ments capable of picking a lock or forcing a door, and others capable 
of cutting or hacking,—the two families of sinister tools, which 
thieves call cadets and fauchants. | | 

The fireplace and the table, with the two chairs, were exactly op- 
. posite Marius. The furnace was hidden; the room was now lighted ~ 
only by the candle ; the least thing upon the table or the mantel made 
_ agreat shadow. A broken water-pitcher masked the half of one wall. 

There was in the room a calm which was inexpressibly hideous and 

threatening. The approach of some appalling thing could be felt. | 

Jondrette had let his pipe go out—a sure sign that he was intensely 
absorbed—and had come back and sat down. The candle made the 
savage ends and corners of his face stand out prominently. There 
were contractions of his btows, and abrupt openings of his right 
hand, as if he were replying to the last counsels of a dark interior 
monologue. In one of these obscure replies which he was making to 
himself, he drew the table drawer out quickly towards him, took out 
along carving knife which was hidden there, and tried its edge on his 
nail. This done, he put the knife back into the drawer, and shut it. 

Marius, for his part, grasped the pistol which was in his right fob 
pocket, took it out, and cocked it. 

The pistol in cocking gave a little clear, sharp sound. 

Jondrette started, and half rose from his chair. 

“Who is there?” criedhe. 

Marius held his breath ; Jondrette listened a moment, then began _ 
to laugh, saying :-— a z : 
“What a fool I am? It is the partition cracking.” 

Marius kept the pistolin his hand: 


XVIII 
MARIUg’ TWO CHAIRS FACE EACH OTHER 


Jusr then the distant and melancholy. vibration of a bell shook the 
windows, Six o’clock struck on Saint Médard. a 
Jondrette marked each stroke with a nod of his head. At the sixth 

stroke, hesnuffed the candle with his fingers. = 

~ Then he began to walk about the room, listened in the hall, walked, 
listened again : “Provided he comes !” muttered he; then he returned. 
to his chair. | 3 2 =e 

- He had hardly sat down when the door opened. _ 
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The mother Jondrette had opened i, and stoced in the hall makin 
nhorrible, amiable grimace, which was hehted up from beneath by 
one of the hales of the dark Iantern. 

“Walk in,” said she. 

“Walk in, my benefactor,” repeated Jandretic, rising preei pitately, 

“Monsieur Leblane appeared, 

He had an air of serenity which made him singularly venerable. 

He laid four Jouis upon the table. | 

“Monsieur Fabantou,” said he, “that is for your rent and your 
pressing wants. We will see about the rest” . 

“God reward you, my generous benefactor!" sail Jondrette, and 
rapidly approaching his wife : 

“Send away the fiacre !” 

She slipped away, while her haslined woes lavishine lens and of- 
fering a chair to Monsieur Leblane, A mionient afterwards she came 
back and whispered in his ear: 

“Tt is done.” 

The snew which had heen falling ever sines morning, was so deep 
that they had not heard the flacre arrive, sad cliel uot lear it Bo away, 

Meanwhile Monsieur Leblane had then a sent, 

Jondretie had taken possession ot the other chair epposite Mon- 
sigur | ebhine. 

NOW, to form tft len oft thie Ate Oa BH woah Prllawss, let thre reader 
call to mind the chilly night, the saltuces af Bas Salpectricre covered 
with snow, and white in the meonticht, like inunerse shrouds, the 
flickering light of the street Kaups here aad there reddening these 
tragic boulevards and the long rows of Wack elass, net a passer per- 
haps within a mile around, the Garber tenerient at ibs deepest de- 
gree of silence, horror, and nivht, in that tenentent, in the midst of 
these solitudes, in the midst of this darkness, the wast fondrette gare 
ret lithted by a candle, and in this den ase ren scatedl ata table, 
Monsieur Leblane tranquil, Jondrette sailing and territde, his wife, 
the wolf dun, ina corner, and, bebdned the partition, Marius, invis. 
ible, alert, losing no word, losing no movement, his eye on the watch, 
the pistol in his grasp, | 

Marius, THOTVOVET, Wis experienc ing tet bednayy hit an emotion of 
horror, no fear, He clasped the butt of the pistol, and felt reassured, 
“E shall stop this wretch when | please,” taal he, 

He felt that the police was somewhere nea by in ambash, await. 
ng the signal agreed upon, and all ready to stretch ont its arm, 

He hoped, moreaver, that from this terrilde meeting: hetween Jon- 
drette and Monsieur Leblane some light would be thrown upon all 
that he was interested to know, | 
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XIX 
THE DISTRACTIONS OF DARK CORNERS: 


No sooner was Monsieur Leblanc seated than he turned his eyes | 
towards the empty pallets. | 
“How does the poor little injured girl do?” he inquired. 
“Badly,” answered Jondrette with a doleful yet grateful smile, 
“very badly, my worthy monsieur. Her eldest sister has taken her to 
the Bourbe to have her arm dressed. You will see them, they will be 
back directly.” : | 
“Madame Fabantou appears to me much better ?”’ resumed Mon- 
sieur Leblanc, casting his eyes upon the grotesque accoutrement of 
the female Jondrette, who, standing between him and the door, as 
if she were already guarding the exit, was looking at him in a 
threatening and almost a defiant posture. : : 
“She is dying,” said Jondrette. ‘““But you see, monsieur ! she has 
so much courage, that woman! She is not a woman, she is an ox.” 
The woman, touched by the compliment, retorted with the smirk 
of a flattered monster: . - 
“You are always too kind to me, Monsieur Jondrette.” 
“Jondrette!” said M. Leblanc, “J thought that your name was 
Fabantou ?” , | 
“Fabantou or Jondrette !” replied the husband hastily. “Sobriyuet 
as an artist!” | | 
And, directing a shrug of the shoulders. towards his wife, which 
M, Leblanc did not see, he continued with an emphatic and caressing 
tone of voice: | ; | : 
“Ah! how long we kave always got along together, this poor dear 
and I! What would be ieft to is, if it were not for that? We are so 
unfortunate, my respected monsieur! We have arms, no labour! We 
have courage, mo work !.I do not know how the government arranges 
it, but, upon my word af honour, I am no Jacobin, monsieur, I am 
no brawler, I wish tem no harm, but if I were the ministers, upon 
my most sacred word, it would go differently. Now, for example, I 
wanted to have my girls learn the trade of making card boxes. You ™ 


will say: What!a trade? Yes! a trade! a simple trade!:a living! — 


What a fall, my benefactor ! What a degradation, when one has been 
what we were! Alas! we have nothing left from our days of pros- | 
perity! Nothing but one single thing, a painting, to which I 
cling, but yet which I shall have to part with, for we must livelitem, . 
we must live!” - 7 Se ia 
While Jondrette was talking, with an apparent disorder which de- 
tracted nothing from the crafty and cunning expression of his. 
physiognomy, Marius raised his eyes, and perceived at the back of 
the room somebody whom he had not before seen. A man had. come 
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in so noiselessly that nobody had heard the door turn on its hinges, 
This man had a knit woollen waistcoat of violet colour, old, worn-out, 
stained, cut, and showing gaps at all its folds, full trousers of cotton 
velvet, socks on his fect, no shirt, his neck bare, his arms bare and 
tattooed, and his face stained black. He sat down in silence and with 
folded arms on the nearest bed, and as he kept behind the woman, 
he was distinguished only with difficulty, 

That kind of magnetic instinet which warns the eye made M. Le- 
blanc turn almost at the same time with Marius, Fle could not help a 

“movement of surprise, which did not escape Jondrette: 

“Ah! I see!” exclaimed Jondrette, buttening up his coat with a 
complacent air, “you are looking at your overcoat, 1t’s a fit ! my faith, 
it’s a fit !” 

“Who is that man ?’said M. Leblane. 

“That man?” said Jondrette, “that is a neighbour. Pay no atten. 
tion to him.” | | 

The neighbour had a singular appearance, ITowever, factories of 
chemical products abound in Faubourg Saint Marceau, Many ma- 
chinists might have their faces blacked. The whole person of M. 
Leblane, moreover, breathed a candid and intrepid confidence, He 
resumed: 

“Pardon me ; what were you saying to me, Monsieur Fabantou 2” 

“T was telling you, monsicur and dear patron,” replied Jondrette, 
leaning his elbows on the table, and gazing at M. Leblane with fixed 
and tender eyes, similar to the eyes of a boaconstrictor, “I wag telling 
you that [ had a picture to sell.” 

A slight noise was made at the door, A second man entered; and 
sat down on the bed behind the female Jondrette. Lie had his arms 
bare, like the first, and a mask of ink or af soot, 

Although this man had, literally, slipped into the room, he could 
not prevent M, Leblanc from perceiving him. 

“Do not mind them,” said Jondrette, “They are people of the 
house. I was telling you, then, that I have a valuable painting left. 

‘Here, monsieur, look.” 

He got up, went to the wall, at the foot ef which stood the panel 
of which we have spoken, and turned it round, still leaving it resting 
against the wall. It was somethiny, i: faet, that resembled a picture, 
and which the candle scarcely revealed, Marius could make nothing 
out of it, Jondrette being between him and the picture ; he merely 
caught a glimpse of a coarse dauh, with a sort of principal personage, 
coloured in the crude and glaring style of strolling: panoramas and 
paintings upon screens, | 

“What is that?” asked M, Leblane, 

Jondrette exclaimed ; 

“A painting by a master;a picture of great price, my benefactor! 
[ cling to it as to my two daughters, it calls up memories to me! but 
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i have told you, and I cannot unsay it, I am so unfortunate that 7 
would part with it.” 

Whether by chance, or whether there was some beginning of dis- 
trust, while examining the picture, M. Leblance glanced towards the 
back of the room, There wete now four men there, three seated on 
the bed, one standing near the door-casing ; all four bare-armed, mo- 
tionless, and with blackened faces. One of those who were on the bed 
was leaning against the wall, with his eyes closed, and one would. 
have said he was asleep. This one was old; his white hair over his 
black face was horrible. The two others appeared young; one was 
bearded, the other had long hair. None of them had shoes on; those 
who did not have socks were barefooted. 

Jondrette noticed that M. Leblanc’s eye was fixed upon these men. 

“They are friends. They live near by,” said he. “They are dark 
because they work in charcoal. They are chimney doctors. Do not oc- 
cupy your mind with them, my benefactor, but buy my picture. Take 
pity on my misery, I shall not sell it to you at a high price. How much 
do you estimate it worth ?” 

“But,” said M. Leblanc, looking Jondrette full in the face and like 
aman who puts himself on his guard, “this 1s some tavern sign, it is 
worth about three francs.” | 

Jondrette answered calmly: 

“Have you your pocket-book here ? I will be satisfied with a thou. 
sand crowns.’ 

M. Leblanc rose to his feet, placed his back to the wall, and ran 
his eye rapidly over the room. He had Jondrette at his left on the 
side towards the window, and his wife and the four men at his right 
on the side towards the door. The four men did not stir, and had not 
even the appearance of seeing him ; Jondrette had begun again to talk 
in a plaintive key, with his eyes so wild and his tones so mournful, 
that M. Leblanc might have thought that he had before his eyes noth- 
ing more nor less than a man gone crazy from misery. 

Kar: you do not buy my picture, dear benefactor,” said Jondrette, 
“Tam without resources, I have only to throw myself into the river. 
When I think that I wanted to have my two girls learn to work on 
cardboard demi-fine, cardboard work for gift-boxes. Well! they 
must have a table with a board at the bottom so that the glasses. 
shall not fall on the ground, they must have a furnace made on pur- 
pose, a pot with three compartments for the different degrees of 
strength which the paste must have according to whether it is used 
for wood, for paper, or for cloth, a knife to cut the pasteboard, a. 
gauge to adj ust it; a hammer for the stamps, pincers, the devil, how 
do I know what else? and_all this to earn four sous a day! and work 
fourteen hours! and every box passes through the girl’s hands thir- 
teen times ! and wetting the paper ! and to stain nothing! ! and'to kee 
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the paste warm ! the devil! I tell you! four sous a day! how do you 
think one can live?” 

While speaking Jondrette did not look at M. Leblanc, who was 
watching him. M. Leblanc’s eye wis fixed upon Jondrette, and Jon- 
drette’s eye upon the door, Marius’ breathless attention went from 
one to the other. M. Leblanc appeared to ask himself, “Is this an 
idiot 2?” Jondrette repeated two or three times with all sorts of varied 
inflections in the drawling and begging style: “L can only throw my- 
self into the river! 1 went down three steps for that the other day 
by the side of the bridge of Austerlitz !” 

Suddenly his dull eye lighted up with a hideous clare, this little 
man straightened up and became horrifying, he took a step towards 
M. Leblanc and cried to him ina voice of thunder: 

But all this is‘not the question ! do you know me?” 


XX 
THE AMBY OATHS 


Tur door of the garret had heen suddenly flung open, disclosing 
three men in blue blouses with black paper masks. ‘The first was 
spare and hada long tron-bound cudgel ; the second, who was a sort 
of colossus, held by the middle of the handle, with the axe down, a 
butcher’s pole-axe. The third, a bri iaceshouldered man, not so thin 
as the first, nor so heavy as the seeond, held in his clenched fist an 
enormous key stolen from some prison door, 
—— Teappeared that it was the arrival of these men for which Jon- 
- drette was waiting. A rapid dialogue commenced between him and 
the man with the cudgel, the spare man, 

“Ts everything ready 2" said Jondrette. 

“Vos.” answered the spare man. 

“here is Montparnasse then 2” 

“The young primate stopped to chat with your daughter.” 

“Which one?” 

“The elder.” 

“Ts theres fiacre below ?” 

OV ag? . 

“The maringatte is ready 2" 

Ready.” | 

“Wth two good horses 2” 

“Rxcellent.” 

“Tt is waiting where T said it should wait ig 

“Ves,” 

“Good,” said Jondrette, 

M, Leblane was very pile, He Inoked over everyt hing in the room 
about him like a man who understands into what he has fallen, and 


¢ 
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his head, directed in turn towards all the heads which surrounded _ 
‘him, moved on his neck with an attentive and astonished slowness, _ 
but there was nothing in his manner which resembled fear. He had 
made an extemporised intrenchment of the table; and this man who, 
the moment before, had the appearance only of a good old man, had . 
suddenly become a sort of athlete, and placed his powerful fist upon 
the back of his chair with a surprising and formidable gesture. 

This old man, so firm and so brave before so great a peril, seemed 
to be one of those natures who are courageous as they are good, 
simply and naturally. The father of a woman that we love is never a 
stranger to us. Marius felt proud of this unknown man. 

Three of the men of whom Jondrette had said: they are chimney . 
doctors, had taken from the heap of old iron, one a large pair of — 
shears, another a steelyard bar, the third a hammer, and placed them- 
selves before the door without saying a word. The old man was still 
on the bed, and had merely opened his eyes. The woman Jondrette 
was sitting beside him. | 

Marius thought that in a few seconds more the time would come to 
interfere, and he raised his right hand towards the ceiling, in the di- 
rection of the hall, ready to let off his pistol-shot. 

Jondrette, after his colloquy with the man who had the cudgel,’ 
turned again towards M. Leblanc and repeated his question, accom- 
panying it with that low, smothered, and terrible laugh of his: 

“You do not recognise me, then ?”’ 

oe Leblanc looked him in the face, and answered: 

&é 0.” | | 
Then Jondrette came up to the table. He leaned forward over the 
candle, folding his arms, and pushing his angular and ferocious - 
jaws up towards the calm face of M, Leblanc, as nearly as he could | 

without forcing him to draw back, and in that posture, like a wild 
beast just about to bite, he cried: — ae gay PE 
_ “My name is not Fabantou, my name is not Jondrette, my name 
is Thénardier! I am the innkeeper of Montfermeil! do you under- 
stand me? Thénardier! now do you know me?” | 

An imperceptible flush passed over M. Leblanc’s' forehead, and he 
answered without a tremor or elevation of voice, and with his usual 
placidness : , 

“No more than before.” | | 

Marius did not hear this answer. Could anybody have seen him at’ - 
that moment in that darkness, he would have seen that he was hag- 
gard, astounded, and thunderstruck, When Jondrette had said: My 
name ts Thénardicr, Marius had trembled in every limb, and sup- 
ported himself against the wall as if he had felt the chill of a sword- — 
blade through his heart. Then his right arm, which was just ready 
to fire the signal-shot, dropped slowly down, and at the moment that 
Jondrette had repeated: Do you understand me, Thénardier? Mar- 
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ius’ nerveless fingers had almost drupped the pistol, Jondrette, in 
unveiling who he was, had not maved M. Leblane, but he had 
completely unnerved Marius. That name of Thenardier, which M. 
Leblanc did not seem to know, Marius knew, Remember what that 
name was to him ! that name he had word on his heart, written in hig 
father’s will! he carried it in the innermost place of his thoughts, in 
the holiest spot of his memory, in that sacred command: “A man 
named Thénardier saved my life. Tf my son should mect him, he 
will do him all the good he can.” That name, we remember, was one 
of the devotions of his soul; he niungled it with the name of his 
father in his worship. What! here was ‘Thenardicr, here was that 
Thénardier, here was that innkeeper of Montfermeil, for whom he 
had so long and so vainly songht {He had found him at last, and how? 
this saviour of his father was a bandit {this man, to whom he, Marius, 
burned to devote himself, was a monster! this deliverer of Colonel 
Pontmercy was in the actual commusstan of a crime, the shape of 
which Marius did not yet sce very distinctly, but which looked like 
an assassination !and upon whom, Great Ged! what a fatality! what 
a bitter mockery of Fate! His father from the depths of his coffin 
commanded him to do all the good he could to Thenardier: for four 
years Marius had had no other theught than to acquit this debt of 
his father, and the moment that he was about te cause a hrigand to 
be seized by justice, in the midst of aerime, destiny called to him: 
that is Thenardier {his father’s life, sawed ina storm of grape wpon 
the heroie field of Waterloo, he was at list ahout to reward this man 
for, and to reward him with the seatfold! He had resolved, if ever 
he found this Thenardier, to aecest him in ue other wise than by 
throwing himself at his feet, and new he found hin indeed, but to 
deliver him to the executioner Dhis futher said te him: Aid Thénar. 
dier! and he was answering that adered and holy voice by erush- 
ing Thenardier ! presenting as a spectacle ty bis father in his tomb, 
the man whe had snatched him from death at the peril of his life, 
executed in the Plice St. Jacdues hy the aet of his seu, this Marius 
to whom he had bequeathed this man! And what ameckery to have 
worn so long upon his breast the last wiches of his father, written 
by his hand, ay to act so Praghifilly contrary to them ! but on the 
other hand, to see him ambuseade and net prevent it! te condemn the 
victim and spare the assassin, could he he hound to any gratitude 
towards such a wretch ? all the ideas which Marins had had for the 
last four years were, as it were, plereed through and through by this 
unexpected blow, He shuddered, Everything depended upon him. 
He held in his hand, they all unconseiins, these beings who were 
moving there be fare his Cyes, If hie fired the pistol P AM. Lehbiane was 
saved and Thénardier was lost: if he did net, M. Leblanc was 
sacrificed, and, perhaps, Thénardier eseaped, ‘To hurl dawn the one, . 
o7 tolet the other fall remorse on either hand, What was to be done? 
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which should he choose?’ be wanting to his most imperious memories, _ 
to so many deep resolutions, to his most sacred duty, to that most 
venerated paper! be wanting to his father’s will, or suffer a crime 
to be accomplished? He seemed on the one hand to hear “his Ur- 
sula” entreating him for her father, and on the other the 
colonel commending .Thénardier to him. He felt that he was mad. 
. His knees gave way beneath him; and he had not even time to de- 
liberate, with such fury was the scene which he had before his eyes 
rushing forward. It was like a whirlwind, which he had thought him- 
self master of, and which was carrying him away. He was on the 
point of fainting. , . 
Meanwhile Thénardier, we will call him by no other name hence- 
forth, was walking to and fro before the table in a sort of bewilder- 
ment and frenzied triumph. | | 
He clutched the candle and put it on the mantel with such a shock 
that the flame was almost extinguished and the tallow was spattered 
upon the wall. | | 
Then he turned towards M. Leblanc, and with a frightful look, 
spit out this: 
“Singed ! smoked! basted! spitted !” 
And he began to walk again, in full explosion. | 
“Fa!” cried he, “I have found you again at last, monsieur philan- 
thropist ! monsieur threadbare millionaire! monsieur giver of dolls! 
old marrow-bones ! ha! you do not know me? no, it was not you who 
came to Montfermeil, to my inn, eight years ago, the night of Christ- 
mas, 1823! it was not you who took away Fantine’s child from my — 
house! the Lark! it was not you who had a yellow coat! no! and a 
_ package of clothes in your hand just as you came here this morning! . 
say now, wife! it is his mania it appears, to carry packages of woollen 
stockings into, houses! old benevolence, get out! Are-you a hosier, - . 


monsieur millionaire? you give the poor your shop sweepings, holy _ 


man! whatacharlatan! Ha! you do notknow me? Well, I knew you! . - 
- Iknew you immediately as soon.as you stuck your nose in here. Ah! 
you are going to find out at last that it is not all roses to go into 
people’s houses like that, under pretext of their being inns, with 


worn-out clothes, with the appearance of a pauper, to whom any-" — 


body would have given a sou, to deceive persons, to act the generous, 


take their help away, and threaten them in the woods, and that you 


do not get quit of it by bringing back afterward, when people are _ 
- ruined, an overcoat that is too large and two paltry hospital coverlids, 
oldbeggar,child-stealer!” re er a an 4 
He stopped, and appeared to be talking to himself fora moment, 
One would have said that his fury dropped like the Rhone into some 
hole ; then, as if he were finishing aloud something that he had been 
- saying to himself, he struck his fst onthe tableand cried: 
_. “With his honest look!’ ore a ns 
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And apostrophising M. Leblanc: 
“Zounds | you made a mock of me once! You are the cause of all 

my misfortunes ! lor fifteen hundred franes you got a girl that I had, 


and who certainly belonged to rich people, and who had alread 

brought me ina good deal of money, and trom whom L ought to have 
got cnough to live on all my Hite tA girl who would have made up 
all that ] lost in that abominable chop-house where they had such - 
royal sprees and where I] devoured my all ike a fool! Oh! f wish 
that all the wine that was drunk iniuy house had been poison to those 
who drank it! But no matter! Say, now! you must have thought me 
green when you went away with the Lark ? vou had your club in the 
woods ! you were the strongest | Revenge The trumps are inmy hand 
to-day, You are skunked, my geod mant Olt but don't T laugh! 
Indeed, Ido! Didn't he fall inte the tray? P told hint that 1 was an 
actor, that my name was Fahantou, that flied plaved comedy with 
Mamselle Mars, with Mimselle Muche, that my Inudlord must be 
paid to-morrow the 4th of February, aad he did not even think that 
the 8th of January is quarter day and ned the 4th of February! The 
ridiculous fool! And these four paltry plulippes that he brings me! 
Rascal! He had not even heart enouch te pa up toa hundred franes ! 
And how he swallowed) nay platitudes |The fellow amused me, 1 said 
to myself: Blubher-lips fGioon, thave got you, (liek your paws this 
morning! [will gnaw your heart teenmtedia e' 

Thenardier stopped. He was out of breath, His little narrow chest 
was blowing like a blacksmith’s bellows, His eve was full of the 
base delight of a feeble, cruel, and cowardly animal, which ean finally 
prostrate that of which it has stood In awe, and insult what it has 
flattered, the joy of a dwarf putting his heel upon the head of Go- 
liath, the joy of a jackal heginging to tear a sick bull, dead enough 
not to he able to defend himscl{, alive enenyth vet to safer, 

M. Leblane did not interrapt him hat side when he stopped: 

“Edo not know what you mean, You are mistaken, Tama very 
poor man and anything but a millionaire, Pde not know you; you 
mistake me for another,” 

“Hal? screamed Thenardier, “yaind meuntebank | You stick to 
that joke yet! You are in the fog, my old boy! Al! you do not re- 
member! You do not see whe 1 aun!” 

Le & Serer ' ine OE pees eng ' : 4 

Pardon me, monsieur,” answered) Mf. Leliane, with a tone of 
politeness which, at such a moment, had a peculiarly strange and 
powerful effect, “T see that vou are a bandit.” : 

Who has not noticed it, hiteful beings have their tender points; 
monsters are easily annoyed. At this word bandit, the Thenardiess 
sprang off the hed, Theénardier seized his chair as if he were going 
to crush if in his hands: “Don't you stir,” cried he to his wife, and 
turning towards M. Lehlane: | | 
“Bandit! Yes, [ knew that you call us so, you rich people! Yest 
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it is true I have failed; Iam in concealment, I have no bread ; J have 

sot a sou, [ama bandit. Here are three days that I have eaten nothing, 
I ama bandit! Ah! you warm your feet; you have Sacoski pumps, 
you have wadded overcoats like archbishops, you live on the first 
floor in houses with a porter, you eat truffles, you eat forty-franc 
bunches of asparagus in the month of January, and green peas, 
you stuff yourselves, and when you want to know if it is cold you 
look in the newspaper to see at what degree the thermometer of the 
inventor, Chevalier, stands. But we are our own thermometers ! We 
have no need to go to the quai at the corner of the Tour de l’Horloge, 
to see how many degrees below zero it is; we feel the blood stiffen in 
our veins and the ice reach our hearts, and we say “There is no God!’ 
And you come into our caverns, yes, into our caverns, and call us 
bandits. But we will eat you! but we will devour you, poor little 
things! Monsieur Millionaire! know this :—I have been a man es- 
tablished in business, I have been licensed, I have been an elector, I 
am a citizen, Iam! And you, perhaps, are not one?” 

Here Thénardier took a step towards the men who were before 
the door, and added with a shudder: 

“When I think that he dares to come and talk to me, as if I werea 
cobbler !” 

Then addressing M. Leblanc witha fresh burst of frenzy: 

_“And know this, too, monsieur philanthropist! I am no doubtful 
man. [am nota man whose name nobody knows, and who comes into 
houses to carry off children. I am an old French soldier ; I ought to 
be decorated. I was at Waterloo, I was, and in that battle I saved a 
general, named the Comte de Pontmercy. This picture which you 
see, and which was painted by David at Bruqueselles, do you know 
who it represents? It represents me. David desired to immortalise 
that feat of arms, I have General Pontmercy on my back, and I am 
carrying him through the storm of grape. That 1s history. He has 
never done anything at all for me, this general; he is no better than 
other people. But, nevertheless, I saved his life at the risk of my 
own, and I have my pockets full of certificates. I am a soldier at 
Waterloo—name of a thousand names! And now that I have had the 
goodness to tell you all this, let us make an end of it; I must have 
- some money ; I must have a good deal of money, I must have an im- 

ates deal of money, or I will exterminate you, by the thunder of 

od |” : : 

Marius had regained some control over his distress, and was 
listening, The last possibility of doubt had now vanished. It was in- 
deed the Thénardier of the will. Marius shuddered at that reproach 
of ingratitude flung at his father, and which he was on the point of 
justifying so fatally. His perplexities were redoubled. Moreover, 

ethere was in all these words of Thénardier, in his tone, in his ges- 
tures, in his look which flashed out flames at every word, there 
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was in this explosion of an evil nature exposing its entire self, in this 
mixture of braggadocio and abjectness, of pride and pettiness, of 
sage and folly in this chaos of real grievances and false sentiments, 
an this shamelessness of a wieked man tasting the sweetness of 
violence, in this brazen nakedness of a deformed soul, in this con- 
flagration of every suffering combined with every hatred, something 
which was as hideous as evil and as sharp and bitter as the truth, 

The picture by a master, the painting by David, the purchase of 
which he had proposed to M. Lehlane, was, the reader lias guessed, 

‘nothing more than the sign of his chop-house, pated, as will be 
remembered, by himself, the only relie which he had saved from his 
shipwreck at Monfermeil, ; 

As he had ceased to intercept Marius’ ling of vision, Marius could 
now look at the thing, and in this danh he really made out a battle, 
a background of smoke, and one nian carrying olf another, Tt was 
the group of Thénardier and Pontmerey ; the saviour sergeant, the 
colonel saved. Marius was as it were iIntoxieated ; this picture in some 
sort restored his father to life sit was not now the sien of the Mont- 
fermeil inn, it was a resurreetion: init a teri half opened, from it 
a phantoni arose. Marius heard his heart ring in his temples, he had 

the cannon of Waterloo sounding in his ears: hus bleeding father 
dimly painted upon this dusky prane] sturtled hing, and it seemed to 
him that that shapeless shasow was pazing steadily upon him, 

When Théenardier had taken breath dee fixed hus Tloodshot eyes 
upon Monsieur Leblane, and said ina low and abrapt tone : 

“What have you to say before we herin to danee with you?” 

Monsieur Leblane said nothing, In the midst af this silence a 
hoarse voice threw in this ghastly saremiaa from the hall: 

“If there is any wood to split, bam en hank 

Tt was the man with the pole-axe who wes making merry, 

At the same time a huge face, bristly and dirty, aupeared in the 
doorway, with a hideous laugh, which showed nut teeth, but fangs, 

Tt was the face of the num with the porlesase, 

“What have you tke off year nniods for 2" ered Phenardier, 
furiously. 

“Tolangh,” replied the rian, | 

For some moments, Mlencvur Tebhame titd seemed tea foflow and 
to wateh all the movements of Vhenardier, who, blinded and be 
wildered hy his own rage, was walldiag team fro ta the den with 
the confidence inspired by the feeling that the door was guarded, 
having armed possession of a disarm) nan, and berg uine to one, 
even if the Thénardiess should count lat for one myn. fn his apos- 
trophe to the man with the pole-axe, he turned his back to Monsieur 
Labiane: : 

Monsieur Lehlane seized this opportunity, pushed the chair away 
with his foot, the table with his hand, and at one bound, with a 
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marvellous agility, before Thénardier had had time to turn around 
he was at the window. To open it, get up and step through it, was the 
work of a second. He was half outside when six strong hands seized 
him, and drew him forcibly back into the room. The three “chimney 
doctors” had thrown themselves upon him. At the same time the 
‘Thénardiess had clutched him by the hair. 

At the disturbance which this made, the other bandits ran in from 
ehe hall. The old man, who was on the bed, and who seemed over- 
whelmed with wine, got off the pallet, and came tottering along with 
i, road-mender’s hammer in his hand, 

One of the “chimney doctors,” whose blackened face was lighted 
wtp by the candle, and in whom Marius, in spite of this colouring, 
recognised Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, raised a 
sort of loaded club made of a bar of iron with a knob of lead at each 
end, over Monsieur Leblanc’s head. | 

Marius could not endure this sight. “Father,” thought he, “par- 
don me!” And his finger sought the trigger of the pistol. The shot 
was just about to be fired, when Thénardier’s voice cried: 

“To him no harm!” ) 

This desperate attempt of the victim, far from exasperating 
Thénardier, had calmed him. There were two men in him, the 
ferocious man and the crafty man. Up to this moment, in the first 
flush of triumph, before his prey stricken down and motionless, the 
ferocious man had been predominant; when the victim resisted, and 
seemed to desire a struggle, the crafty man reappeared and resumed 
control. 

“Do him no harm!’ he repeated, and without suspecting it, the 
first result of this was to stop the pistol which was just ready to go 
off, and paralyse Marius, to whom the urgency seemed to disappear, 
and who, in view of this new phase of affairs, saw no impropriety © 
_ in waiting longer. Who knows but some chance may arise which will 
save him from the fearful alternative of letting the father of Ursula 
perish, or destroying the saviour of the colonel ! 

A herculean struggle had commenced. With one blow full in the 
chest M. Leblanc had sent the old man sprawling into the middle of 
the room, then with two back strokes had knocked down two other 
assailants, whom he held one under each knee; the wretches 
screamed under the pressure as if they had been under a granite 
mill-stone; but the four others had seized the formidable old man 
by the arms and the back, and held him down over the two prostrate — 
“chimney doctors.” Thus, master of the latter and mastered by the 
former, crushing those below him and suffocating under those above 
him, vainly endeavouring to shake off all the violence and blows 
which were heaped upon him, M. Leblanc disappeared under the 
horrible group of the bandits, like a wild boar under a howling pack _ 
of hounds and mastiffs, : | : 
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They succeeded in throwing him over upon the bed nearest ty 
the window and held him there in awe. The ‘Thenardiess had not let 
go of his hair. ; 

“Here,” said Thénardier, “let it alone. You will tear your shawl.” 


The Thénardiess obeyed, as the she-wolf vheys her mate, with a 
growl, 


& 


“Now, the rest of you,” continued Thenardier, “searel nim.” 

M. Leblanc seemed to have given up all resistance, They searched 
him. There was nothing upon him but a leather purse which con- 
tained six francs, and his handkerchief, 

Theénardier put the handkerchief in his pocket. 

“What ! no pocket-book ?” he asked, 

“Nor any watch,” answered one af the “chimney doctors,” 

“Tt is all the same,” muttered, with the votes of a ventriloquist, the 
masked man who had the big key, “he isan old retuch,” 

Theénardier went to the corner by the dour and took a buridle of 
ropes which he threw to them, 

“Tie him to the foot of the bed,” said he, and perceiving the old 
fellow who lay motionless, when he was stretched across the room 
by the blow of M. Leblane’s fist: 

“Ts Boulatruelle dead #" asked he, 

“No,” answered Bierenaille, “he is drunk.” 

“Sweep hin into a earner,” said Vhenardier, 

Two of the “chimney docters” pushed the drunkard up to the 
heap of old iron with their feet, 

“Babet, what did you bring so many for?" said Thénardier in a 
low tone to the man with the cudgel, “it was needless.” 

“What would you have?” replied the man with the cudgel 
all wanted to he in, The seasanis bad, There is nothing doing, 

The pallet upon which AL, Lebline fad been threwn was a sort 
of hospital bed supported by four bys renuhly sqmired wooden posts, 
M. Leblane made no resistance. The briineds leaned him firmly, 
standing, with his feet ta the floor, ly the bed-post furthest from 
the window and nearest to the chinmey. 

‘When the last knot was tied, Thenardier tok a chair and cane 
and sat down nearly in front of M, Leldane, ‘Phenardier looked no 
Jonger like hiniself, in a few seconds the expression of his face had 

assed from unbridled violence to tranquil and crafty miledness, 

farius hardly recognised in that polite, clerkly sinile, the almost 
beastly mouth which was foaming a murment befare: he looked with 
astomishinent apon this fantastic and alarming: metamorphosis, and 
he experienced what a man would feel who should see a tiger change 
itself into an attorney, 

“Monsieur,” said Théenarddier, ‘ 

. And with a gesture dismissing the brigands who still had their 
hands upon M. Leblane: * | | S ae. 


“they 


} 
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“Move off a little, and let me talk with monsieur.” | 
They all retired towards the door. He resumed: 
“Monsieur, you were wrong in trying to jump out the window. 
You might have broken your Teg. Now, if you please, we will talk 
quietly, In the first ‘place I must inform you of a circumstance I 
have noticed, which is that you have not yet made the least outcry.” 
Thénardier was right; this incident was true, although it had es- 
caped Marius in his anxiety. M. Leblanc had only uttered a few 
words without raising his voice, and, even in his struggle by the 
window with the six bandits, he had preserved the most profound 
‘and the most remarkable silence. Thénardier continued : 
“Indeed ! you'might have cried thief a little, for I should not have 
found it inconvenient. Murder! that is said upon occasion, and, as 
far as I am concerned, I should not have taken it in bad part. It is 
very natural that one should make a little noise when he finds him- 
self with persons who do not inspire him with as much confidence 
as they might ; you might have done it, and we should not have dis- 
turbed you. We would not even have gagged you. And I will tel] 
you why. It is because this room is very deaf. That is all I can say 
for it, but I can say that. It is a cave. We could fire a bomb here, . 
and at the nearest guardhouse it would sound like a drunkard’s 
snore. Here a cannon would go boom, and thunder would go puff. 
It is a convenient apartment. But, in short, you did not cry out, that 
was‘better, I make you my compliments for it, and I will tell you 
what I conclude from it: my dear monsieur, when a ‘man cries out, 
who is it that comes? The police. And after the police? Justice. 
Well! you did not cry out; because you were no more anxious than 
we to see justice and the ‘police come, It is because——I suspected | 
as much long ago,—you have some interest in concealing something. . 
For our part we have the same interest. Now we can come to anun-— 
derstanding.”’ 
While speaking thus, it seemed as though Mfiénardien: with his | | 
gaze fixed upon Monsieur Leblanc, was. endeavouring to thrust — 
the daggers which he looked, into the very conscience of his prisoner, 
His language, moreover, marked by a sort of subdued and sullen | 
insolence, was reserved and almost select, and in this wretch whg, 
was just before nothing but a brigand, one could now ee the 
man who studied to be a priest. 7 : 
The silence which the. prisoner had preserved, this precaution a 
which he had carried even to the extent of endangering . his life, this 
resistance to the first impulse of nature, which is to utter a cry, all ~ 
this, it must be said, since it had been remarked, was annoying to 
Marius, and painfully astonished him, " 
The observation of Thénardier, well. founded as it was, added in 
_ Marius’ eyes still more to the obscurity of the mysterious cloud. ' 
3 that enveloped this strange and. serious pecs to which pees 
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had given the nickname of Monsieur Leblanc. But whatever he 
might be, bound with ropes, surrounded by assassins, half buried, 
so to speak, in a grave which was deepening beneath him every 
moment, before the fury as well as before the mildness of Thénar- 
dier, this man remained impassable; and Marius could not repress 
at such a moment his admiration for that superbly melancholy face, 

Here was evidently a soul inaccessible to fear, and ignorant of 
dismay. Here was one of those men who are superior to astonish- 
ment in desperate situations. However extreme the crisis, however 
inevitable the catastrophe, there was nothing there of the agony of 
the drowning man, staring with horrified eyes as he sinks to the 
bottom. 

Thénardier quietly got up, went to the fireplace, took away the 
screen which he leaned against the nearest pallet, and thus revealed 
the furnace full of glowing coals in which the prisoner could plainly 
see the chisel at a white heat, spotted here and there with little 
scarlet stars, 

Then Thénardier came back and sat dawn by Monsieur Leblanc, 

“T continue,” said he. “Now we can come to an understanding, 

Let us arrange this amicably. | was wrong to fly into a passion just 
now. I do not know where my wits were, I went much too far, I 
talked extravagantly. For instance, because you are a millionaire, 
I told you that I wanted money, a good deal of money, an immense 
deal of money. That would not be reasonable. My God, rich as you 
may be, you have your expenses ; who does not have them ? I do not 
want to ruin you, [ am not a catchepoll, after all. [am not one of 
those people who, because they have the advantage in position, use 
it to be ridiculous. Here, [ am willing to go half way and make some 
sacrifice on my part. I need only two hundred thousand franes.” 

Monsieur Leblanc did not breathe a word. Thenardier went on: 

“You see that I water my wine pretty well, | do not know the state 
of your fortune, but I know that you do net care much for money, 
and a benevolent man like you can certainly give two hundred 
thousand francs to a father of a family who is unfortunate. Cer- 
tainly you are reasonable also, you do not imagine that I would 
take the trouble I have to-day, and that | would organise the af- 
fair of this evening, which is a very fine piece of work, in the opin- 
ion of these gentlemen, to end off by asking you for enough to go and 
drink fifteen sou red wine and eat veal at Desnoyers’, Two hundred 
thousand francs, it is worth it. That trifle once out of your pocket, 
I assure you that all is said, and that you need not fear a snap 
of the finger. You will say: but I have not.two hundred thousand 
francs with me. Oh! I am not exacting. I do not require that. I only 
ask one thing. Have the goodness to write what I shall dictate.” 

Here Thénardier paused, then he added, emphasising each word 
and casting a smile towards the furnace: 
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“T give you notice that I shall not admit that you cannot write.” 

A grand inquisitor might have envied that smile. 

Thénardier pushed the table close up to Monsieur Leblanc, and 
took the inkstand, a pen, and a sheet of paper from the drawer, 
which he left partly open, and from which gleamed the long blade 
of the knife. 

He laid the sheet of paper before Monsieur Leblanc, 

_ “Write,” said he. 

The prisoner spoke at last: 

“How do you expect me to write? I am tied.” | 

“That is true, pardon me!” said Thénardier, “you are quite right.” 

And turning towards Bigrenaille ; 

“Untie monsieur’s right arm,’ 

Panchaud, alias Printanier, alias Bigrenaille, executed Thénar- 
dier’s order. When the prisoner’s right hand was free, Thénardier 
dipped the pen into the ink, and presented it to him. 

“Remember, monsieur, that you are in our power, at our discre- 
tion, that no human power can take you away from here, and that 
we should be really grieved to be obliged to proceed to unpleasant 
extremities, I know neither your name nor your address, but I give 
you notice that you will remain tied until the person whose duty 
it will be to carry the letter which you are about to write, has re 
turned. Have the kindness now to write.” 

“What?” asked the prisoner. 

“T will dictate.” 

M. Leblanc took the pen. 

Thénardier began to dictate: 

“My daughter—” 

The prisoner shuddered and lifted his eyes to Thénardier, 

“Put ‘my dear daughter,’” said Thénardier. M. Leblanc obeyed. 
Thénardier continued : 

“Come immediately—” 

He stopped. 

“You call her daughter, do you not ?” 

“Who ?” asked M. Leblanc. 

“Zounds !” said Thénardier, “the little girl, the Lark.” 

M. Leblanc answered without the least apparent emotion: 

“T do not know what you mean.’ 

“Well, go on,” said Thénardier, and he began to dictate again. — 

“Come immediately, I have imperative need of you, The person 
who will give you this note is directed to bring you to me. Iam wait- 
ing for you. Come with confidence.” 

M. Leblanc had written the whole. Thénardier added: : 

“Ah! strike out come with confidence, that might lead her to sup: 
pose that the thing is not quite clear and that distrust i is possible,” 

M. Leblanc erased the three words. 
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“Now,” continued Uhenardier, “sign it, What is your name 

The prisoner laid down the pen and asked ; 

“For whom is this letter?” 

“You know very well,” answered Thenardier, “for the little aval 
Thave just told you.” » 

It was evident that Thenardier aveided naming the voung gir 
in question. He said “the Lark,” he said “the Hale erly’ but he ‘did 
not pronounce the name, The preeaution of a shrewd man preserv- 
ing his own secret before his accomplices, ‘Vo speak the name would 
have been to give up the whole “alin” te thers, and to tell them more 
than they needed to know, 

He resumed : 

“Sign it, What is your name?" 

“Urbain Fabre,” said the prisoner, 

Thénardier, with the movement of aeat, thrust lis hand fate lis 
pocket and pulled out the handkerchief tasen from: Ab Leblane. Le 
Jooked for the mark upon itand held itap to the ecamdte, 

“UL T. That is ait. Urbain Pabire, Well) seen [Dh pe” 

The prisoner signed, 

“As it takes two hands to fold the letter, give dt te ase, DT will fold 
it. 

This done, Thenardier resumes! 

“Put on the address, Madea Botee, at venir house. D know 
that you Hive not very far from here, ta the nesonrhond of Saint 
Jacques du Haut Pas, sinee veut ge there fo uniss every day, but I 
donot know in what steeet. Psee that you understand sour situation. 
As you have not Hed about your name, von will not He abent your 
address, Put iton yourself." 

The prisoner remained thoughtful for a dmeoment, then he took 
the pen and wrote: 

“Mademoiselle Fabre, ot Maonstene Ports Pabre’s, Rue Saint 
Donunique d’Eafer, No, 17." 

Thénardier seized the letter with a sert of feverish convulsive 
moveniwnt, | 

“Wife!” eried hie, 

The Thenardiess sprang forward, 

“Here ts the letter. You kuow what yon have te do, There is a 
fiacre below, Go right awny, and cone bak linia,” 

And addressing the man with the polease: 

“Here, since you have taken off vour hide your-nose, po with the 
woman. You will get ap behind the fiaere, You know where you left 
the maringotte.” 

“Yes,” said the man. 

And, laying down his pole-axe in a corner, he followed the 
Theénardiess. | 
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As they were going away, Thénardier put his head through the 
half-open door and screamed into the hall: ge A 

“Above all things do not lose the letter! remember that you have 
two hundred thousand francs with you.” 

The harsh voice of the Thénardiess answered : 

“Rest assured, I have put it in my bosom.” 

A minute had not passed when the snapping of a whip was heard, ' 
which grew fainter and rapidly died away. : 

“Good !” muttered Thénardier. “They are going good speed. At 
that speed the bourgeoise will be back in three quarters of an hour.” 

He drew a chair near the fireplace and sat down, folding his arms 
and holding his muddy boots up to the furnace. 

“My feet are cold,” said he. 

There were now but five bandits left in the den with Thénardier 
and ithe prisoner. These men, through the masks or the black varnish 
which covered their faces and made of them, as fear. might suggest, 
charcoal men, negroes, or demons, had a heavy and dismal appear- 
ance, and one felt that they would execute a crime as they would any 
drudgery, quietly, without anger and without mercy, with a sort of 
irksomeness. They were heaped together in a corner like brutes, 
and were silent. Thénardier was warming his feet. The prisoner had 
relapsed into his taciturnity. A gloomy stillness had succeeded the 
savage tumult which filled the garret a few moments before. 

The candle, in which a large thief had formed, hardly lighted up 
the enormous den, the fire had grown dull, and all their monstrous 
heads made huge shadows on the walls and on the ceiling. 

No sound could be heard save the quict breathing of the drunken 
old man, who was asleep. 

Marius was waiting in an anxiety which everything increased. The 
riddle was more impenetrable than ever. Who was this “little girl,” 
whom Thénardier had also called the Lark? was it his “Ursula”? 
- The prisoner had not seemed to be moved by this word, the Lark, 
and answered in the most natural way in the world: I do not know 
what you mean. On the other hand, the two letters U. F. were ex- 
plained; it was Urbain Fabre, and Ursula’s name was no longer 
Ursula. This Marius saw most clearly. A sort of hideous fascination 
held him spellbound to the place from which he observed and com- 
manded the whole scene. There he was, almost incapable of reflection 
and motion, as if annihilated by such horrible things in so close ~ 
proximity. He-was waiting, hoping for some movement, no matter ~ 
what, unable to collect his ideas and not knowing what course to take. 

“At all events,” said he, “af the Lark is she, I shall certainly see 
her, for the Thénardiess is going to bring her here. Then all will 
be plain. I will give my blood and my life if need.be, but I will de~ 
liver her, Nothing shall stop me” | ak 18 

Nearly half an hour passed thus. Thénardier appeared absorbed... 
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ina dark meditation, the prisoner did not stir, Nevertheless Marius 
thoueht he had heard at intervals and for some moments a little dull | 
noise from the direction of the priscner, 

Suddenly ‘Pheénardier addressed the prisoner ; 

“Monsieur Falire, here, se mach let me fell veut at onee.” 

These few words seemed to promise acleariic up. Marius listened 
closely, Thenardier continued : 

“My spouse is coming back, do net be iapationt, T think the Lark 
is really your daughter, and ft find at quite natural that vou should 
keep her. But listen amonient with vour letter, nay wife is going to 
find her. [told my wife to dress tp, as vou saw, sethat your young 
lady worth) follow her without hesituion, Phey will both eet into the 
fiacre with my comrade behind, Chere ia sanewhere outside one of 
the barriers a mmartngotte with fw VPN viii WE Fastest hartiosse, They 
will take your yong kady there, Shiwill pet ont ot the carriage, My 
comrade will get inte the mertayadie with her, aid my wife will 
come back here to bus hts dened Ve ta your voung Indy, no 
harm will be dane hers the ataringatte will tike her tea place where 
she will be quiet, and as sects veut dive piven me the liule two 
hundred tlroussaated frances, nhie will Pars ta BS Peach Loe Volt, ia Vou have 
ne arrested, mv comrade will pive the Dork a pinch, that is all” 

The prisoner didd tut utter a word. Adter co panee, Uheénardier 
continued: 

“This very simple, as vett sen. Tlore will he tto Taam done unless 
you wish there should be, Phat is the wheee story. b tell yon in ad 
vance se that yor nay knw.” 

He stopped j the prisoner cid net freak the sence, and Thenardier 
resumed | 

CAS SOOr aS IY sputter This pod tetek caoed ood Whe Dark isan her 
way, we will rele Visi, atl yids will lie tree ty fay leanne to hed, 
You see tint we bavecne Dodd piterinones 

Appalling images passed before Miura’ gained, What! this young 
girl whe they were Kidiappiie, they were abet geona te bring: her 
here? One af tlrose ptedisters was shorn ta We ey her aff inte the 
gloom? where b> \ne Hf ipowere she Aged ip was cles that it was 
ale. Marins felt his host cease ta beat, Whit woe he toda? flee off 
the pistol ? put all these wretulies dite the loads of justive? But the 
hideous man of the podesise well nage thie less be out af all reach 
with the young pdrl, and: Abadues rerucaibered these words of Phe 
nardiet, the bh waly sitieatie mf which die livid ff / Ven huree me 
arrested, ny commade wll ares the Lawekoa praclt, 

Sow it was not iaycthe colonel’s will alone, ip was by his love itself, 
hy the perdaf her whem he bowed, dhait he felt himself held back, 

This fearfal situation, which tad lasted aia for mere than an 
lor, changed its aspect at every moment, Marius had the strength 
to pats Heo tow iiccessivedy all the sast heart-rending conjectures, 
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seeking some hope and finding more. The tumult of his, thoughts 
strangely contrasted with the deathly silence of the den. _ 

In the midst of this silence they heard the sound of the door of a. 
the stairway which opened, then closed. | 

The prisoner made a movement in his bonds. 

“Here is the bourgeoise,”’ said Thénardier, 

He had hardly said this, when in fact the Thénardiess burst into 
the room, red, breathless, panting, with glari ing eyes, and cried, strik- 
ing her hands upon her hips both at the samie time: 

“False address !” | 

The bandit whom she had taken with her, came in behind her and 
picked up his pole-axe again:. 

“False address r” repeated Thénardier. 

She continued : | 

“Nobody ! Rue Saint Dominique, number seventeen, no Monsieur 
Urbain Fabre! They do not know who he is!” 

she stopped for lack of breath, then continued : 

- “Monsieur Thénardier! this old fellow has cheated you! you are 
too good, do you see! 1 would have cut up the Margoulette for you 
in quarters, to begin with! and if he had been ugly, I would have 
cooked him alive! Then he would have had to talk, and had to tell 
where the girl is, and had to tell where the rhino is! That is how I 
would have fixed it! No wonder that they say men are stupider than 
women! Nobody! number seventeen! It is a large porte-cochére! 
~ No Monsieur Fabre! Rue Saint Dominique, full gallop, and drink- 
money to the driver, and all! I spoke to the porter and the portress, 
who is a fine stout woman, they did not know the fellow.” 

Marius breathed. She, Ursula or the Lark, she whom he no longer 
knew what to call, was safe. 

While his exasperated wife was vociferating, Thénardier had 
seated himself on the table; he sat a few seconds without saying 
a word, swinging his right leg, which was hanging down, and gazing 
upon the furnace with a look of sgvage reverie. 

At last he said to the prisoner with a slow and singularly ferocious 
inflexion : 

“A false address! what did you hope for by that?” 

“Yo gain time!” cried the prisoner with a ringing voice. 

And at the same moment he shook off his bonds; they were cut, : 
The prisoner was no longer fastened to the bed save by one leg. 

Before the seven men had had time to recover themselves and 
spring upon him, he had bent.over to the fireplace, reached hi hand 
towards the furnace, then rose up, and now Thénardier, the Thé- | 
nardiess, and the bandits, thrown by the shock into the back part of 
the room, beheld him with stupefaction, holding above his head the 
. glowing chisel, from which fell an, ominous’ ‘light, almost free and 


ina formidable attitude. a 
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At the judicial inquest, to which the ambuscade in the Gorbeay 
tenement gave rise in the sequel, it appeared that a big sou, cut and 
worked in a peculiar fashion, was found in the garret, when the 
police made a descent upon it; this big sou was one of those marvels 
of labour which the patience of the galleys produces in the darkness 
and for the darkness, marvels which are nothing else but instruments 
of escape. These hideous and delicate products of a wonderful art 
are to jewellery what the metaphors of argot are to poetry, There are 
Benvenuto Cellinis in the galleys, even as there are Villons in Jan- 
guage, The unhappy man who aspires to deliverance, finds the means, 
sometimes without tools, with a folding knife, with an old case 
knife, to split a sou into two thin plates, to hollow out these two 
plates without touching the stamp of the mint, and to cut a screw- 
thread upon the edge of the sou, so ds to make the plates adhere 
anew. This screws and unscrews at will; it is'a box, In this box, they 
conceal a watch-spring, and this watel-spring, well handled, cuts 
off rings of some size and bars of iron. The unfortunate convict is 
supposed to possess only a sou; no, he possesses liberty, A big sou 
of this kind, on subsequent examination by the police, was found 
open and in two pieces in the room under the pallet near the window, 
There was also discovered a little saw of blue steel whieh could be 
concealed in the big sou. It is probable that when the bandits were 
searching the prisoner's pockets, he had this big sou upon him and 
succeeded in hiding it in his hand; and that afterwards, having his 
right hand free, he unscrewed it and used the saw to cut the ropes 
by which he was fastened, which would explain the slight noise and’ 
the imperceptible movements which Marius had noticed. 

Being unable to stoop down for fear of betraying himself, he had 
not cut the cords on his left leg. : 

The bandits had recovered their first surprise. : 

“Be easy,” said Bigrenaille to Thénardier. “He holds yet by one 
leg, and he will not go off, 1 answer for that. I tied that shank for 
him.” 

The prisoner now raised his voice: 

“You are pitiable, but my life is not worth the trouble of so long 
a defence, As to your imagining that you could make me speak, that 
— -youcould make me write what | do not wish to write, that you could 
_ make me say what I do not wish to say-——" 

He pulled up the sleeve of his left arm, and added: 
“Tere,” | : 

At the same time he extended his arm, and laid upon the naked 
flesh the glowing chisel, which he held in his right hand, by the 


.. wooden handle. 


They heard the hissing of the burning flesh: the odour peculiar. 
to chambers of torture spread through the den, Marius staggered, 
dost in horror ; the brigands themselves felt a shudder; the face of 
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the wonderful old man hardly contracted, and while the réd iron 
was sinking into the smoking, impassable, and almost august wound, 
he turned upon Thénardier his fine face, in which there was no 
hatred, and in which suffering was swallowed up in a serene maj- 
esty. 

With great and lofty natures the revolt of the flesh and the senses 
against the assaults of physical pain, brings out the soul, and makes 
it appear on the countenance, in the same way as mutinies of the 
soldiery force the captain to ‘show himself, 

“Wretches, ” said he, “have no more fear for me than I have of © 
you.” 

And drawing the chisel out of the wound, he threw it through 
the window, which was still open; the horrible glowing tool disap- 
peared, whirling into the night, and fell in the distance, and was 
quenched in the snow. 3 

The prisoner resumed : 

“Do with me what you will.” 

He was disarmed. 

“Vay hold of him,” said Th Cnavier: 

Two of the brigands laid their hands upon his shoulders, and the 
masked man with the ventriloquist’s voice placed himself in front of 
him, ready to knock out his brains with a blow of-the key, at the 
least motion. ; 

At the same time Marius heard beneath him, at the foot of the 
partition, but so near that he could not see those who were talking, 
this colloquy, exchanged in a low voice: : 

“There is only one caine more to do.” 

“To kill him!” 

“That is it.” 

Tt was the husband and wife who were holding counsel. , 

Thénardier walked with slow steps towards the table, opened the | 
drawer, and took out the knife. 

Marius was tormenting the trigger of his pistol, Unparalleled per- 
plexity ! For an hour there had been two voices in his conscience, one 
telling him to respect the will of his father, the other crying to him. — 
to succour the prisoner. These two voices, without interruption, 
continued their struggle, which threw him into agony. He had 
vaguely hoped up to that moment to find some means of reconciling 
these two duties, but no possible way had arisen. The peril was now’ | 
urgent, the last limit of hope was passed; at a few steps from the - 
prisoner, Thénardier was reflecting, with the knife in his hand. - 

Marius cast his eyes wildly about him ; the last mechanical r resource — 
of despair. 

Suddenly he started. 
. At his feet, on the table,.a clear ray , the full moon illuminated, _ 
| and oe to pone out to him a bere of: “Paper. alae that. sheet 
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he read this line, written in large letters that very morning, by the 
elder of the Thenardier gitts : “:% 

“Ture COGNES ARE HERE.” 

An idea, a flash crossed Marius’ and; diet was the means which 
he sought ; the solution of this dreadful prohleat which was tortur- 
ing him, to spare the assassin and to save the vietim, LHe knelt down 
upon his bureau, reached out his arnt, catalt up the sheet of paper, 
quietly detached a bit of plaster from the partition, wrapped it in. 
the paper, and threw the whole throush the crevice fate the middle 
of the den. 

Tt was time, Thenardier bad conquered Tis best fears, or his last 
seruples, and was moving towards the prbooner, 

“Something fell!" erted the Themardiss. 

‘What is ic?” said the hushed, 

The woman had sprung forward saul picket apthe piece af plaster 
wrapped in the paper, She hided te tedier dade, 

“Tow did this come tn?" ached Chenier, : 

“Teead 1" said the wonnin, “beweds Got stippase itot in? [teame 
through the window." 

“Tosaw it pass,” said Dierenadte, 

Thenardier hurried|y unfobled the paper, and hiedel tt up to the 
ranidle. 

“Ttis Hponme's writing, Thre devil” 

Heomade a sign to his wife, whe appreached avickly, and he 
showeel her the line written on the sheet cd papers then he added in 
a hollow voice: | 

“Quick! the ladder! leave the ansit ins the trap, ated clear the 
carps 1 

“Without cutting the minis thread 2" asked the Thénirdiess, 

“We hive not the tine” 

“Which way 2" inquired Bigrensaille, 

“Through the window,” answered Thanardier, "As Pontne threw 
the stone through the windew, that slew that the diause is not 
watched on that side.” | 

The mask with the ventriloquist’s voice Isid down his big key, 
lifted both arnis inte the air, avd opened cant stint bis hands rapidly 
three times, without saying a werd. ‘Uhis was Hhe the staal to clear 
the decks ina fleet. The brisuwls, whe were hobling the prisoner, 
let goof hing; in the twinkling of saree, the rope hidder was un- 
rolled out of the window, and firmly fixed ta the easing by the two 
iran hanks, _ 

‘The prisoner paid no attention to what ws passing: ahout him, 
He seemed to be dreaming or praying, | 

As soon as the ladder was fixed, Thenardier eried: 

“Come, bourgenise !" 

And he rushed towards the window — 
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But as he was stepping out, Bigrenaille seized him roughly by the | 

collar. 

“No; say now, old joker! after us.’ 

“After us!” howled the bandits. : 

“You are children,” said Thenardier. “We are losing time. The 
vailles are at our heels.” 

i “Well,” said one of the bandits, “let us draw lots who shall go out » 
rst.” 

Thénardier exclaimed : 

“Are you fools Pare you cracked ? You are a mess of jobards! Los- 
ing time, isn’t it ?.drawing lots, isn’t it? with a wet finger! for the 
short straw! write our names! put them in a cap! 

“Would you like my hat?” cried a voice from the.door. 

They all turned round. It was Javert. | 

He had his hat i in his hand, and was holding it out smiling. 


XXI 
THE VICTIMS SHOULD ALWAYS BE ARRESTED FIRST 


JAVERT, at nightfall, had posted his men and hid himself behind the 
trees on the Rue dela Barriére des Gobelins, which fronts the Gor- 
beau tenement on the other side of the boulevard. He commenced — 
by opening “his pocket,” to put into it the two young girls, who were . 
charged with watching the approaches to the den. But he only “‘bag- 
ged” ° Azelma. As for Eponine, she was not at her post ; she had dis- 
appeared, and he could not take her. Then Javert put himself in 
rest, and listened for the signal agreed upon. The going and coming ~ 
of the fiacre fretted him greatly. “At last, he became impatient, and, . 
sure that there was a nest there, sure of being ‘ ‘in good luck,” having 
recognised several of the bandits who had gone in, he finally decided oa 
to go up without waiting for the pistol shot. 7 
It will be remembered that he had Marius’ pass-key. . 
He had come at the right time. 2 
The frightened bandits rushed for the arms which they. had - 
thrown down anywhere when they had attempted to escape. In less ~ 
_ than a second, these seven men, terrible to look upon, were grouped 
in a posture of defence ; one with his pole-axe, another with his key, 
a third with his club, ‘the others with the shears, the pincers, and the 
hammers, Thénardier grasping his knife. The Thénardiess seized | 
a huge paving-stone which was in. the corner of the window, and 7 
which served her daughters for a cricket. : 
Javert put on his hat again, and stepped into the room, his arms 
folded, his cane under his arm, his sword in its sheath. .. 
| “Halt there,” said he, “Yon-will not pass out through the wine. 
an dow. you will ass out through the door. Tei is less unwholesome.. 
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There are seven of you, fifleen of us. Don't let us collar you like 
Auvergnats., be gentee).” " 
Bigrenaiile took a pistol which he had concealed under his blouge 
and out itinte Phenardier’s hand. whispering in dds ear: 
“Its Javert. 1 dare not fire at that oun, Dare you? 
“Parbleut” answered Vheénardier, 
“Well, fire.” 
Thenarcier took the pistal, and aimed at Javert, 
Javert, who was within three paces, loaded at tii stendily, and 
contented himself with saving: 
“Don't fire, now ! Et will tlash in the pea 
Thenardier pulled the trigger, The pista) liahed in the pan, 
“LT told you sal” said favert, 
Berenaiile threw his tomahawk at Divert’. feet, 
“Vou are the emperor af the desl! Pb serreneeay” 
“And you? asked Javert of the ether buarelits, 
They answered : 
"We. too.” 
Javert replied calmly: 
“Thiat is it, that ds well, P sates, Veg are Aes el 
“Lonly ask gue things” sicd Pisrersdihy “tarde, tett 2} shan't he 
refused tobacco while Paar in solisuy.” 
“Coranted, stl Pavert, 
And turning reund and ealling belied dine: 
“Come inoneyy 
A sqnad af sernents de ville with drawn swore, end offeers 
armed with axes ane eliths, rushed tioat avers eal hes bound 
the bandits, This crewe of mien, dandy didted! by ar ennle, filled the 
den with shadow, 
“Thandeuits on all? evheal avert, | 
“Come on, then! erie avidce whieh wos tot a man's vates, bat 
of wich nebaedy couhl dave sahls UPD is the votee at a woman 
The Thenardioss let intrenchedt herself ia one ef lie corners of 
the wirelow, snd it was she woe bar fuer uttered! this reser, 
a he servents de ville ane offers fell bak. | 
She had thrown off her stsiw), but kept on her hat: her hushand, 
crouched down behind her, was adatet ladder beneath the fallen 
shawl, and she covered hin with her body, holding the piving stone 
with both hands above her head with the pudse’od a giantess who is 
going to hurl a rock, 
“Take care!” she eried, 7 
They all crowded hack towards the hall, A wide space was left in 
the middle of the garret, 7 
The Thénardiess cast a glance at the bandits who had allowed 
themselves to be tied, and muttered in a harsh and guttural tone: 
“The cowards {" | — eS 
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Javert smiled, and advanced into the open space which the Thé- 
nardiess was watching with all her eyes. 

“Don’t come near! get out,” cried she, * ‘or I will crush you!” 

“What a grenadier !” said Tavert ; “mother, you have a | beard like 
a man, but I have claws like a woman.’ 

And he continued to advance. 

The Thenardiess, her hair flying wildly and terrible, braced her 
legs, bent backwards, and threw the paving stone wildly at Javert’s 
head, Javert stooped, the stone passed over him, hit the wall behind, 
from which it knocked down a large piece of the plastering, and 
returned, bounding from corner to corner across the room, luckily 
almost empty, finally stopping at Javert’ s heels, 

At that moment Javert reached the Thénardier couple. One of his 
huge hands fell upon the shoulder of the woman, and the other upon 
her husband’s head. 

“The handcuffs !’’ cried he. 

The police officers returned in a body, and in a few seconds Ja- 
vert’s order was executed. 
The Thénardiess, completely crushed, looked at her manacled 
hands and those of her husband, dropped to the floor and ee 

with tears in her eyes: | 

My daughters !”’ 

“‘They are provided for,” said Javert. — 

‘Meanwhile the officers had found the drunken fellow who was 
asleep behind the door, and shook him. He awoke stammering. 

“Is it over, Jondrette ?” 

“Yes,” answered Javert. 

The six manacled bandits were standing ; however, they still re- 
tained their spectral appearance, three blackened, three masked. 

“Seep on your masks,” said Javert. : 

And, passing them in review with the eye of a Frederic IT. at 
parade at Potsdam, he said to the three “chimney doctors:”’ | 

“Good day, Bigrenaille. Good day, Brujon. Good day, Deux Mil- : 
liards.” , 

Then, turning towards the three masks, he said to the man a of. the. — 
pole-axe: | | 

“Good day, Gueulemer.”’ 

And to the man of the cudgel: _ 

“Good day, Babet.” 

And to the ventriloquist : 

“Your health, Claquesous.” | | 

Just then he perceived the prisoner of the bandits, who, since thé 
entrance of the a had not uttered a word, and had held his heac 
down. | 
“Untie monsieur !” said Javert, and let nobody go ott. e 
This. said, he sat down with authority before the table, on me 
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the candle and the writing materials soll were, drow a stamped sheet 
from his pocket, and commenced tis proces verbal, 

When he had written the first Hnes, a part of the formula, which 
is always the sane, he rained his eves: 

“Bring forward the gentleman whom these gentlemen had bound,” 

The officers looked about them. 

“Well,” asked Javert, “where is he naw?’ 

The prisoner of the bandits, AL. Teblane, ML. Urhain Fabre, the 
father of Ursula, or the Lark, had disappeared, 

‘Che door was guarded, but the window wus not As soon as he 
saw that he was unbound, and while favert wos writing, he had taken 
advantage of the disturbance, the franaly, the confusion, the ob- 
scurity, and amoment when their attended was net fised upon him, 
to leap out of the window, 

An officer ran to the window, ane dre head sats nal wudy could be 
seen outside. 

The repe ladder was stil trembling 

“The devil? said Javert, between his teeth, that must have been 
the best one.” 


eee 5! 


THE LUTE BOY Wot CEO DN DP ARCP SECOND 


Tun day following that in which these events tek place in the house 
on the Boulevard de PHopital, a clitl, whe seemed te come from 
somewhere near the bridge af \usteriita, went npeby the ertos alley 
on the rigehit iit the cirertiens of tha Parrere ole i etntcestuedbesutt, N iglit 
liad closer! in, “Phis child was pode, thin, treed dn mass, sith tow 
trousers in the month of Pebraicy, aid wos samp: with all his 
muvht. 

At the corner ef the Roe da Pet Bingen, an old erone was 
furubling ina osemireheap by the Lotto a steenst banp othe child 
knocked apainst hers he posed], den drew: Taeh, exc Laiaing 

“Why! Ctouk that for sine enornniats, etiermiags ele 

He pronounced the word enoriiear the seo and tite with a poms 
pous and sneering: valve which capitals weahl express very wells 
an enormons, BNORMCUS dof 

The old wontan rose wp fiariats, 

“Yail-bird ("muttered she" T Dhad aot heen stooping aver, Dknow | 
where Lwould have planted my foot!" 

The chill was new ata hive eistance, 

“H'sas t k'sss "said he, “After all, perhaps 7 was not mistaken.” 
| Theold woman, choking with indignation, sprang up immediately, 
and the red whire of the lantern fully himinating her livid face, all 
nollowed out with angles and wrinkles, with craws’ feet at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. Her body was lost in the shadow, and only her | 
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head could be seen. One would have said it was the mask of Decrep-. 
itude shrivelled by a flash in the night. The child looked at her. _ 

“Madame,” said he, “has not the style of beauty that suits me.” 
He went on his way and began to sing again: : 


Le roi Coupdesabot 
‘S’en allait a la chasse, 
A la chasse aux corbeaux— 


At the end of these three lines he stopped. He had reached No. 
50-52, and finding the door locked, had begun to batter it with kicks, 
heroic and re-echoing kicks, that revealed rather the men’s shoes 
which he wore, than the child’s feet which he had. 

Meantime, this same old woman, whom he had met with at the 
corner of the Rue du Petit Banquier, was running after him with 
much clamour and many crazy gestures. What’s the matter? what’s 
the matter ? Good God! They are staving the door down! They are 
breaking into the house! ; ; 

The kicks continued. 

The old woman exhausted her lungs. 

“Ts that the way they use houses nowadays ?” 

Suddenly she stopped. She had recognised the gamin, — 

“What ! it is that Satan !”’ 

“Hullo, it is the old woman,” said the child. “Good day, Burgon- 
muche, I have come to see my ancestors.” : 

The old woman responded, with a composite grimace, an admir- 
able extemporisation of hatred making the most of decay and ugli- 
ness, which was unfortunately lost in the obscurity : 

“There is nobody there, nosey.” 

“Pshaw !” said the child, “where is my father, then!” 

“At La Force.” 

“Feigho! and my mother ?” 

“At Saint Lazare.” 

“Well! and my sisters?” 

“At Les Madelonnettes.” 

The child scratched the back of his ear, looked at Ma’am Burgon 
and said: 

‘ce Ah 1? 2 

Then he turned on his heel, and a moment afterwards, the old 
woman, who stopped on the doorstep, heard him sing with his clear, 
fresh voice, as he disappeared under the black elms shivering in the 
wintry winds: | 

Le roi Coupdesabot 

S’en allait a la chasse, . 

A la chasse aux corbeaux, 
~Monté sur des échasses. 


yd on passait dessous, — 
n lui payait deux sous. 
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BOOK FIRST—A FEW PAGES OF HISTORY 
| 


WELL CUT . 


THE years 1831 and 1832, the two years immediately connected. 
with the Revolution of July, are one of the most peculiar and most 
striking periods in history. These two years, among those which 
precede and those which follow them, are like two mountains. They 
have the revolutionary grandeur. In them we discern precipices. 
Jn them the social masses, the very strata of civilisation, the con- 
solidated group of superimposed and cohering interests, the vener- 
able profile of the old French formation, appear and disappear at 
every instant through the stormy clouds of systems, passions, and 
theories. These appearances and disappearances have been named 
resistance and movement. At intervals we see truth gleaming forth, . 
that daylight of the human soul. : 7 : a, 

This remarkable period is short enough, and is beginning to be 
far enough from us, so that it is henceforth possible to catch its 
principal outlines. ae _ 3 

We will make the endeavour. | 

The Restoration had been one of those intermediate phases, diff- 
cult of definition, in which there are fatigue, buzzings, murmurs, 
slumber, tumult, and which are nothing more nor less than the ar- 
_ rival of a great nation at a-halting-place. These periods are peculiar, 


and deceive the politicians who would take advantage of them. At 
first, the nation asks only for repose; men have but one thirst, for _ 
‘peace; they have but one ambition, to be little. That isa translation 


of being quiet. Great events, great fortunes, great ventures, great 
taen, thank God, they have seen enough of them; they have been 
overhead in them. They would exchange Cesar for Prusias, and 
Napoleon for the king of Yvetot. “What a good little king he was!” 
They have walked since daybreak, it is the evening of a long and. 
rough day; they made the first relay with Mirabeau, the second 
with Robespierre, the third with Bonaparte, they are thoroughly. 
exhausted. Every one of themasksforabed.. 9 0) 

Devotions wearied out, heroisms grown old, ambitions full-fed,. 
. fortunes made, all seek, demand, implore, solicit, what? A-place to 
lie down? They have it. They take: possession of peace, qitietness, 
and leisure; they are.content. At the same time, however, certain 
- facts arise, compel recognition, and knock at the door.on their side, 
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also. These facts have sprung from revolutions and wars ; they exist 
they live, they have a right to instal themselves In society, and they 
do instal themselves ; and the most of the time the facts are pioneers 
and quartermasters that merely prepare the ground for principles, 

Then, that is what appears to the political philosopher, 

At the same time that weary men denmand repose, accomplished 
facts demand guarantees. Guarantees to facts are the same thing ag 
repose toomen, . 

This is what [england demanded of the Stuarts after the Protec. 
tor; this is what France demmnded of the Rourbons after the empire 

These guarantees are a necessity of the tines, They must be ac. 
corded, The princes “grant” then, but in reility itis the force of 
circumstances which gives them. A profound truth, and a piece of 
useful knowledge, of which the Stuarts had ne suspicion in 1662, 
and of which the Bourbons had net ever a glimpse in PSL, 

The predestined family which returned to Prance when Napoleon 
fell, had the fatal simplicity to helieve that it was it that gave, and 
that what it had given it could take back: thit the heuse of Bourbon 
possessed Divine Right, that Prince possessel nothing; and that the 
political rights conceded in the Charter ot Louis \VELL were only 
a branch of the diving right, detached by the Phouse af Bourbon 
and graciously given to the people until surh div as it should please 
the king to take it back again, Sull, by the rearet which the gift cost 
them, the Bourbons should have felt that ifdiel not come from them, 

They were surly with the nineteenth century. They made a sour 
face at every development of the nation, “Po adept a trivial word, 
that is to say,a popular and a true one, they looked glum. The people 
Saw it. | 

They helieved that they were strong, because the empire had been 
swept away before them like a seene ata theatre, They did not per- 
ceive that they themselves hua been bromrht in im the same way. 
They did not see that they alse were dthat hand whieh had taken off 


Napoleon, 


They believed that they were routed hecanse they were the past. 
They were mistaken ; they were a portion of the past, lut the whole 
past was France. The routs of Preach seelety were not ia Bourhons 
but in the nation, These absenre and undying roots did net consti- 
tute the right of a family, but the histury of a people, They were 
everywhere except under the throne, 

— The house of Bourbon was te France the iHustrious and hlood- 
stained knot of her history, but it wis nut the principal clement of 
her destiny, or the essential basis of her politics, She could do with- 
out the Bourbons ; she had done without them for twenty-two years; 
there had been a solution of continuity t they did not suspect it, And 
how should they suspect it, they who imagined that Louis XVII 
reigned on the 9th of Thermidor, and that Louis XVIII. reigned 
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on the day of Marengo. Never, since the beginning of history, have 
princes been so blind in the presence of facts, and of the portion of 
divine authority which facts contain and promulgate. Never had 
that earthly pretension which is called the right of kings, denied 
the divine right to such an extent, = 

A capital error which led that family to lay its hand upon the 
guarantees “granted” in 1814, upon the concessions, as it called 
them. Sad thing! what they called their concessions were our con- 
quests ; what they called our encroachments were our rights. 

When its hour seemed come, the Restoration, supposing itself vic- 
torious over Bonaparte, and rooted in the country, that is to say, © 
thinking itself strong and thinking itself deep, took its resolution 
abruptly and risked its throw. One morning it rose in the face of 
France, and, lifting up its voice, it denied the collective title and the 
individual title, sovereignty to the nation, liberty to the citizen. In 
_ other words, it. denied to the nation what made it a nation, and to the 
citizen what made him a citizen. ee 

This is the essence of those famous acts which are called the 
ordinances of July. 

The Restoration fell. : ~ 

It fell justly. We must say, however, that it had not been abso- 
lutely hostile to all forms of progress, Some grand things were done 
in its presence. ; , | | 

Under the Restoration the nation became accustomed to discussion 
with calmness, which was wanting in the republic; and to grandeur 
in peace, which was wanting in the empire. France, free and strong, . 
had been an encouraging spectacle to the other peoples of Europe. 
The Revolution had had its say under Robespierre; the cannon had 
had its say under Bonaparte; under Louis XVIII. and Charles X, 
intelligence in its turn found speech. The wind ceastd, the torch 
was relighted. The pure light of mind was seen trembling upon the 
serene summits. A magnificent spectacle, full of use and charm. For 


fifteen years there were seen at work, in complete peace, and openly = ° 


in public places, these great principles, so old to the thinker, so new 
to the statesman: equality before the law, freedom of consciénce, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, the accessibility of every — 
function to every aptitude, This went on thus until 1830. The Bour- 
bons were an instrument of civilisation, which broke in the hands 
of Providence. _ Ss Eh. 
The fall of the Bourbons was full of grandeur, not on their part, © 
but on the part of the nation. They left the throne with gravity, but 
without authority ; their descent into the night was not one of thosé 
solemn disappearances which leave a dark emotion to history ; it 
was neither the spectral calmness of Charles I., nor the eagle cry of 
Napoleon. They went away, that is all. They laid off the crown, and 
did not keep the halo. They were worthy, but they were not august. 
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They fell short, to some extent, of the majesty of their misfortune. 
Charles X., during the voyage from (herhoure, haying a round table 
cut into a square table, appeared pores HOH DS ut tperifled eti- 
quette than of the falling monarchy, [Tis Jettiness saddened the 
devoted men whi loved them, aud the serieuas men who honoured 
their race. The people, for its part, wis wonderfully noble, The 
nation, attacked one morning by force and arms, hy a sort of royal 
insurrection, felt so strong that to hied meaner, Te defended itself 
restrained itself, put things inte ther places, the sovernment into 
the hands of the law, the Bunrbosts dateeste, alas band stopped, Tt 
took the old king, Charles N.. feomouuder thar alais whieh tad shel- 
tered Louis NPV. and plieed hing gentiy on the ground df touched 
the royal personages sadly and with precantion. Tewus nota nuin, it 
was not a few men, owas Pragec, all France, Prance victorions and 
intoxicated with her victory, seein: th penietsslaer herself, and 
putting in practice hetore the eves ct the whole world these oraye 
words of Guillaume dn Vote ater the das of the barriendes: “Tt ig 
Casy for those whe are aceusteriiee! {is ees ie fav WES Of ties reat, 
and to leap, like a dard, from bagedt te brcehy, fren ce ertevous tia 
flourishing fortune, ta show themoeelyes boll towards their prince 
In his selversity: but tecme the fortate af aia hieos will always he 
venerable, and principally when thev care ti grt” 

The Bourbons carried with tent resco, hep net reeret, As we 
have said, heir misfortune was preater thio Hey. dhe faded away 
in the horizon, 

The Revelution of July imeidiately dasa felerels and enemies 
throughout the world, The fornaer yached aware it owith enthus. 
lasm and joy, the aver tarts! sway pceh neocons te his own 
mature, The princes of Enrope, at thas Gap canara, owls in tis 
ditwr, closed their eves, shocked aired duped, aad opened them 
only to threaten, A fright whack ean be rborsvead, anager which 
ean be eseused, This strange cevedinion toad iardly Teen a shewk + it 
did not even de wanquisbed rasciy the ly avoup ed feesitine it as an 
enemy and shielding its tibwol. fia the eves cd phe dreqaatie govern 
ments, always interested! tht berry sheared ealumadite herself, the 
Revolution af July had the fate of leisy feral atid vet being 
mild, Nothing, however, was attenpted, ar plotted ayseinst it, The 
most dissatisted, the most irritated, Hie gist herritind, bawed to dt: 
Whitever inay be our selfishness aitd nar profendives, ce miysterions 
respect springs front events in whol we feel dhe intervention of a 
hand higher than thatafoman, 

The Revolution uf fuly is the trimapdr of the Might prestrating 
the Fact. A thing fall of spender, 7 

oe » ¢ ’ 2 

The right prostratiog dhe fact. Thener the plary of the Revolu- 
tion of T8380, thence its mikdiess alse. The right, when it triumphs, 
has no need tu he viulrat 7 woe Zz | 
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The right is the just and the true. | | a 

_ The peculiarity of the right is that it is always beautiful and pure. 
The fact, even that which is most necessary in appearance, even that 
most accepted by its contemporaries, if it exist only as fact, and if it 
contain too little of the right, or none at all, is destined infallibly to 
become, in the lapse of time, deformed, unclean, perhaps even mon- 
strous. If you would ascertain at once what degree of ugliness the 
fact may reach, seen in the distance of the centuries, look at Mach- 
iavel. Machiavel is not an evil genius, nor a demon, nor a cowardly 
and miserable writer ; he is nothing but the fact. And he is not merely 
the Italian fact, he is the European fact, the fact of the sixteenth 
century. He seems hideous, and he is so, in presence of the moral 
idea of the nineteenth.. 

This conflict of the right and the fact endures from the origin of 
society. To bring the duel to an end, to amalgamate the pure ideal 
with the human reality, to make the right peacefully interpenetrate 
the fact, and the fact the right, this is the work of the wise. - 


II 
_ BADLY SEWED . 


But the work of the wise is one thing, the work of the able another. 
. The Revolution of 1830 soon grounded: | 
we soon as the revolution strikes the shore, the able carve up the _ 
wreck. 
" The able, in our age, have decreed to themselves the title of states- | 
men, so that this word, statesman, has come to be, in some sort, a 
word of argot. Indeed, let no one forget, wherever there is ability 
only, there is necessarily pettiness. To say. “‘the able,’’ amounts to - 
saying, “mediocrity.” 2 i‘ wa i rte. de 
- Just as saying, “statesmen,” is sometimes equivalent to saying. 
“traitors.” ar er 3 — a en 
According to the able, therefore, revolutions such as the Revolu- | 


tion of July, are arteries cut ; a prompt ligature is needed. The right, 


too grandly proclaimed, is disquieting. So, the right once affirmed, — 
the state must be reaffirmed. Liberty being assured, we must take — 
thought for power. | Bs ae ae 
Thus far the wise do not separate from the able, but they begin ©. 
to distrust. Power, very well. But, first, what is power? Secondly, — 
whence comesit. ts ie | a er ee 
The able seem not'to hear the murmurs of objection, and*they 
continue their work, 2 
Accorditig to these politicians, ingenious in. putting a mask of 
necessity upon profitable fictions, the first need of a people after _ 
- a revolution, if this people ferms part of .a monarchical continent, . 
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is to procure a dynasty. In this way, say they, it can have peace after 
its revolution, that is to Sily, thine to stiuneh tts wotnds and to repair 
its house. ‘The dynasty hides the seatfolding and covers the ambu- 
lance. 

Now, it is not always casy te procure a dynasty, 

In case of necessity, the first maa of genius, or even the first ad- 
venturer you meet, suffices fur a kines You lave in the dirst place 
Bonaparte, and in the second Iturbide, | 

But the first family you meet with dees not suffice to make 4 
dynasty. There must be a certain amount of amtiquity ina race, and 
the wrinkles of centuries are tot extempuriee |, 

If we place ourselves at the stitesmien’s pulut of view, of course 
with every reservation, after a revolution, what are the qualities of 
the king who springs from tty Ele utay be, amd it is well that he 
should be, revolutionary, that is da sayy a particinant in his own pers 
son in this revolution, that he should have tikes purt init, that he 
should be compromised init, or sade dhustrions, that he should have 
touched the axe or handled the sword, 

What are the qualities ofa dyni-ty oT shonhl be national: that ds 
to say, revolutionary at acdistumers, net bay aiete performed. but by 
ideas accepted. Ue shomld le eorpesed’ at the past and he historic, 
of the future and he sympatherte, 

Allthis explains why the first reveditions content themselves with 
finding aman, Cromwell or Napedesn jad wha the second ahsolutely 
insists on finding a family, the house of Uramwick or the house of 
Orleans, 

Royal houses resemble thuse banwan trees of Tnefist, eae branch of - 
which, by bending to the ground, pikes pout there and beeames a 
banyan. Each branch may become a dynasty. Cin the sule condition 

that it bend to the peaple, 
Such is the theary ef the able, 

This, then, is (he great art, topive a steeds something of the sound 
of a catastrophe, inorder that thoes wr pratt tw it nage tremble 
also, to moderate a step in selwance with fear, te chlarge the curve of 
transition to the extent of retarding progress, tu tame down this 
work, to denounce and restrain the ardencies wf enthusiasm, te cut 
off the corners and the claws, tu chy traunpds, to swieddlle the right, 
to wrip up the people-pinnt in fhasnel ane huey hin te bed, to ime 
pose a diet upon this excess of health, to pat Hercules under con- 
valescent treatment, to hold hack the event within de expedient, to 
offer ta minds thirsting for the ideal this nectar extended from 
barley-water, to tuke ecantions apialist tow much Siiccess, LO fur 
nish the revolution with a skylighs. 

The year 1830 carried out tis theory, already applied to Eng- 
land hy TORS, . | | 
The year 1830 is a revolution arrested in mid career, Half prog: 
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ress, quasi right. Now logic ignores the Almost, just as the sun ig- 
nores the candle. | | 

Who stops revolutions half-way ? The bourgeoisie. 

Why? . 

Because the bourgeoisie is the interest which has attained to 
satisfaction. Yesterday it was appetite, to-day it is fulness, to-mor- 
row it will be satiety. 

The phenomenon of 1814 after Napoleon, was reproduced in 
1830 after Charles X. 3 

There has been an attempt, an erroneous one, to make a special 
class of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie is simply the contented 
portion of the people. The bourgeois is the man who has now time to 
sit down. A chair is not a caste. 

_ But, by wishing to sit down, we may stop the progress even of 
the human race. That has often been the fault of the bourgeois. 

The commission of a fault does not constitute a class. Egotism 
is not one of the divisions of the social order. 

Moreover, we must be just even towards egotism. The state to 
which, after the shock of 1830, that part of the nation which is called 
bourgeoisie aspired, was not inertia, which is a complication of in- 
difference and idleness, and which contains something of shame; 
it was not slumber, which supposes a momentary forgetfulness ac- 
cessible to dreams; it was a halt. . oe 
Halt is a word formed with a singular and almost contradictory 
double meaning: a troop on the march, that is to say, movement; a 
stopping, that is to say, repose. 

Halt is the regaining of strength, it is armed and watchful re- 
pose ; it is the accomplished fact which plants sentinels and keeps it- 
self upon its guard. Halt supposes battle yesterday and battle to-. 
morrow. ee | | cutee. ee a 

This is the interval between 1830 and 1848. | 

What we here call battle may also be called progress. = = 

The bourgeoisie, then, as well as the statesmen, felt the need of a 
man who should express this word: Halt! An Although Because. A 
composite individuality, signifying revolution and signifying sta- 
bility; in other words, assuring the present through the evident 
compatibility of the past with the future. —/ bees | 

This man was “found at hand.” His name was Louis Philippe. 
d’Orleans. | oe we 

The 221 made Louis Philippe king. Lafayette undertook the 
coronation. He called it the best of republics. The, Hotel de Ville of 
Paris replaced the Cathedral of Rheims. ' he, eae, “fe 

This substitution. of a demi-throne for the complete throne was 
“the work of 1830.” | ie er 

When the able had finished their work, the immense viciousness 
of their solution became apparent. All this was done without refer- 
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ence to absolute right. The absolute rig erred “Yh protest 2 then, a 
fearful thing, it went back into the obecurity, 


HT] 
Loti PUEEPE 


Revonutrons have a terrible ara ant gk fertinmate hand: they strike 
hard and choose well. Piven when income, eves 
abused, aud reduced te the comdition og revolution tanior, lke the 
Revolution of 1830, they aligoed alwoes. rotate ehemoh ol the Hohe 
of providence to prevent a Qual tall Vheir celiose is never an ab- 
dication, 

Stull, let tas eit fat teas handle: Pew estgt yy, PEN crys deceived 
and disclose grave nistahes, 

Let us return te PS30, The wear ISSO ws. fortunate ro dts chev. 
tion. Inthe establishment which cafe? itecly Grater etter the Revaly. 
tian was cut short, the kite: was better than the ratty. Lewis Phil- 
IPPe Was amare man 

Sonoof a tiadier ta owlpurr fa fory will vertiafiiy altiay Hattori ing 
CIPCHIMISECES, hitnt its worthy mY gedeery sau Naat bavdoep head heen 
werthy ef dares having all! prale wirtues cin! Shy pulic Vif- 
tues caredulof his health, his fatane, fa. eatae tt) bids business, 
knowing the wilue of a ratius aye! 


’ 


Ce Chat ay aoe sity HENS thy: voultte af a 
¥ear | sober, SOPOT, yececedad, east tacest : teeta yeah “aigul arctic prince; 
sleepoinige with his wire aitiel Jaevarss lavkey itt Bie. pastries whose busi. 
Tess it WHS 10 exhialit thie sna tha healt, gh igs la a borane a trey re-LeTitat ion 
of domestic regularity whic liad i neeatter the forerer iHesitinate 
displays Of the elder bysaneds: Vothowebrss albitu: Hynes wif Purepe, 
and, whit is rarer, all the datgamoes. af all deters a ine speaking 
thera admirthle representitive ot "die nih lea bia dat HP [stssiny 
it, and on SYVOCRY WHY preiier phoat ies Hepwttis thie e mae lent ACTS) CVON 
while appreciating the bhowl front whieds he SPU, fecestinnate him 
Self above all at his own intrinsic worth, arid aha the question of 
his race even, Very partientar, deebaruae deaneely Ctelecags anel not 
Rotrhon; really first Prine of the Hbuel, while hie lick vainly heen 
Mast serene [Tihriess, Laatt it trank Har etgyaeen age they ey lie Ws Ala. 
Jesty celitfise in public, concpsein prissite saedeedarert, Part apt proven, 
Imiser sin reality: one of those enurnttsieal persons Whee are predigal 
in nuitters af Piney or thetrehate swell resol, bat get very appreciative 
ofletters gentleman, but net elivalrcys Staple, catia, ane strong: 
worshipped hy his family ane hy his hase a sedetive talker, an 
Hudeceived stitesman, interiurly cold, rates hy the present interest, 
Roverning always by the nearest convenience, inenpulde af malice 
or of gratitude, pitilessty wearing: ont SUpeneriies upon medioeri- 
ties, able in oppasing through parlianentury majorities thase mys 
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terious unanimities which mutter almost inaudibly beneath thrones ; 
expansive, sometimes imprudent in his expansion, but with marvel- 
lous address in that imprudence; fertile in expedients, in faces, in 
masks ; making France afraid of Europe and Europe of France;. 
loving his country incontestably, but preferring his family; prizing 
domination more than authority, and authority more than dignity ; 
a disposition which is to this extent fatal, that, turning everything 
towards success, it admits of ruse, and does not absolutely repudiate 
baseness; but which is profitable to this extent, that it preserves 
politics from violent shocks, the state from fractures, and society 
from catastrophies ; minute, correct, vigilant, attentive, sagacious, 
indefatigable ; contradicting himself sometimes, and giving himself 
the lie; bold against Austria at Ancona, obstinate against England 
in Spain, bombarding Antwerp and paying Pritchard ; singing the 
Marseillaise with conviction; inaccessible to depression, to weari- 
ness, to taste for the beautiful and the ideal, to foolhardy generos- 
ity, to Utopia, to chimeras, to anger, to vanity, to fear ; having every 
form of personal bravery; general at Valmy, soldier at Jemappes, 
his life attempted eight times by regicicles, yet always smiling ; brave 
as a grenadier, courageous as a thinker ; anxious merely before the 
chances of a European disturbance, and unfit for great political ad- 
ventures ; always ready to risk his life, never his work; disguising 
his pleasure in the form of influence that he might be obeyed rather 
as an intelligence than as a king ; endowed with observation and not 
with divination, paying little attention to minds, but able to read the 
character of men, that is to say, needing to see in order to judge; 
prompt and penetrating good sense, practical wisdom, ready speech, 
prodigious memory ; digging incessantly into that memory, his only 
point of resemblance with Cesar, Alexander, and Napoleon ; know- 
ing facts, details, dates, proper names, ignorant of tendencies, pas- 
sions, the diverse genii of the multitude, interior aspirations, the 
hidden and obscure uprisings of souls, in one word, all that might 
be called the invisible currents of conscience; accepted by the sur- 
face, but little in accord with the under-France ; making his way by 
craft ; governing too much and not reigning enough; his own prime 
minister ; excelling in making of the pettiness of realities an obstacle 
to the immensity of ideas ; adding to a true creative faculty for civili- © 
sation, order, and organisation, an indescribable spirit of routine 

and chicanery, founder and attorney of a dynasty ; possessing some- 

thing of Charlemagne and something of a lawyer; to sum up, a 

lofty and original figure, a prince who knew how to gain powers in 

spite of the restlessness of France, and power in spite of the jealousy 

of Europe. Louis Philippe will be classed among the eminent men 

of his century, and would be ranked among the most illustrious rul- 

ers of history if he had had a little love of glory, and had appreciated 
what is great to. the same extent that he appreciated what. is. useful, | 
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Louis Philippe had been handsome, and, when old, was still fine 
looking; not always agreeable to the nation, he always was to the 
multitude; he pleased. Le had this girt, a charm, Majesty he lacked: 
he neither wore the crown, though king, nor white hair, though an 
old man. His manners were of the old regime, ane his habits of the 
new, a mixture of the noble and the bourgeois which was befitting 
to 1830; Louis Philippe was regnant transition; he had preserved 
the ancient pronunciation and the ancient orthography which he 
put into the service of modern opinions jhe loved Poland and Hun- 
gary, but he wrote les polanois, and pronounced les hondrais, He 
wore the dress of the National Guard like Charles A., and the cordon 
of the Legion of Nonour like Napeleon, 

He went rarely to chapel, not at all te the chase, never to the opera, 
Tncorruptible by priests, dug-heepers, and dianseuses: this entered 
into his popularity with the bouregendsie, He had ne court, Fe went 
out with his umbrella under his arm, am this umbrella fora Jong 
time was a portion of his glory. | ke was sainething of a mason, some- 
thing of a gardener, and somethin af aduaster she bled a postillion 
who fell from his horses Lows Philippe ne more wet without his 
lancet than Henry TU], witheat das prrdant Phe rovalists laughed 
at this ridiculous hing, the tirst who fiadb spilled hood te save, 

Tn the complaints of history against Loms Philippe, there is a 
deduction to be nie, there ts what is te be charned to the royalty, 
what is to be charved to the rete, and wheel is to be charged to the 
king ; three columms, each of which gives a diferent total, The right 
of democracy cuntiseated, progress mule the second interest, the 
protests of the street violently repressed, the military exceution of 
insurrections, émeutes passed aver hy arms, the Rue ‘Transnonain, 
the councils of war, the absorption af the real eoumtry by the legal 
country, the theory of the povernmment lat half carried out, with 
three hundred thousand privilesed persons, are the acts of the roy- 
alty; Beleium refused, Algeria tom harshly conquered, and, like India 

by the English, with mere of barharisn: thon emdlisation, the breach 
— Of faith with Abd-el-Rader, Bhive, Phang purchase, Pritchard 
paid, are the acts of the reins the podiey, whieh looked suther to the 
family than to the nation, is the act of the king, 

As we see, when the deduction is nade, the clarte against the king 
is diminished. 

His vrent faukt was-this: He was meeest in the name of France, 
| Whenee comes this fanle? 
| Wemust tell. | 

Louis Philippe was a too fatherly king; this incubation of a 
— family whieh is te be hatehed intoa dynasty is afraid of everything, 
and cannot bear disturbance ; hence excessive timidity, annoying ta 
a people who have the Ith of July in their civil traditions, and 
Austerlitz in their military traditions. * # 


+ 
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Moreover, if we throw aside public duties, which first demand. 
to be fulfilled, this deep tenderness of Louis Philippe for his family, 
the family deserved, This domestic group was wonderful. ‘Cheir 
virtues emulated their talents. One of Louis Philippe’s dauchters, 
Maria d’Orleans, put the name of her race among artists as Charles 
d’Orleans had put it among poets. Out of her soul she made a statue 
which she called Jeanne d’Arc. Two of Louis Philippe’s sons drew 
from Metternich this eulogy of a demagogue: They are young men 
such as we rarcly see, and princes such as we never sce. 

This is, without keeping anything back, but also without aggra- 
vating anything, the truth about Louis Philippe. 

To be Prince Equality, to bear within himself the contradiction 
of the Restoration and the Revolution, to have this threatening as- 
pect of the revolutionist which becomes reassuring in the ruler, such 
was the fortune of Louis Philippe in 1830; never was there a more 
complete adaptation of a man to an event; the one entered into the 
other, and there was an incarnation. Louis Philippe is 1830 made 
man. Moreover, he had in his favour that grand designation for the 
throne, exile. He:had been proscribed, a wanderer, poor. He had 
lived by his labour. In Switzerland, this heir to the richest princely 
domains in France had sold an old horse, to procure food, At Reiche- 
nau he had given lessons in mathematics, while his sister Adelaide 
did sewing and embroidery. These memories associated with a king, 
rendered the bourgeoisie enthusiastic. He had with his own hands 
demolished the last iron cage of Mont Saint Michel, built by Louis © 
XI. and used by Louis XV. He was the companion of Dumouriez, 
he was the friend of Lafayette; he had belonged to the Jacobin 
Club; Mirabeau had slapped him on the shoulder; Danton had said 
to him, “Young man!” At twenty-four years of age, in ’93, being 
_ M.de Chartres, from the back of an obscure bench in the convention, 
he had been present at the trial of Louis XVI., so well named that 
poor tyrant. The blind clairvoyance of the Revolution, crushing 
royalty in the king, and the king with the royalty, almost without no- 
ticing the man in the savage overthrow of the idea, the vast storm of 
the tribunal-assembly, the public wrath questioning, Capet not know- 
ing what to answer, the fearful stupefied vacillation of this royal 
head under that terrible blow, the relative innocence of: all in that 
catastrophe, of those who condemned as well as of him who was 
condemned ; he had seen these things, he had looked upon this mad 
whirl ; he had seen the centuries appear at the bar of the Convention ; 
he had seen behind Louis XVI., that hapless, responsible by-passer, 
rising up in the darkness, the fear-inspiring criminal, the monarchy ; 
and there was still in his soul a respectful fear before this limitless 
justice of the people, almost as impersonal as the justice of God. 

The effect which the Revolution produced upon him was tre- 
mendous. His memory was like a living impression of those grand 
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years, minate by minute, One day, before a witness whom it is im- 
possible for us to doubt, he corrected from memory the whole letter 
A of the alphabetic list of the constituent assembly, 

Louis Philippe was a king in broad day, While he reigned the 
press was free, the tribune was tree, conscience and speech were 
free. The laws of September are clear and open. Knowing well the 
corroding power of light on privileges, he lett his Uirure exposed to 
the light. History will acknowledge this lovalty, 

Louis Philippe, like all historic men who have iefe the scene, ds 
now to be put upon his trial by the human comcence, He is as yet 
only before the grand jury, 

The bour in which history speaks with its free snd venerable ace 
cent, has not yet struck for hing; the tinte hes md core te prouounee 
final judgment upon this king pthat aneters una dlustrious historian, 
Louis Blane, has himself recently moditedd ais first verdict: Louis 
Philippe was the elect of those two almends which are called the 221 
and 1830, that is tosay, of adeniepariinnert and a dermi-revolutions 
and at all events, from the superter pout eh view in which philos- 
ophy ought to place herself, we vould pidge hina here, as we have 
before intimated, only under certain reservsithans tn the name of the 
absalute democratic principle sin the eves of the sdescduate, heyond 
these rights: the rights of mau first, the rielts of the people after- 
wards, Allis usnrpation | bat we can saat present, having made these 
reservations, that, to sam np, aid in winetever way he is considered, 
Louis Philippe, taken by Tinaself, wad from the potat af view of hu- 
man goodness, wil remain, te use the afd Ramenace of ancient history, 
one of the best princes that ever sat upon a throne, 

What is there against hin ? That throne, Take fron Louis Philippe 
the king, there remains the nian, And the sian ts pond, Ele is some- 
tines so god as te be admirable, Often, inthe midst of the gravest 
cares, after aday of strap apaist the whee diplemiey of the 
continent, he retired at evening inte his apartaiecnt, aud dere, exe 
hausted with fathiue, bewed down with sleep, what did he da? He 
took a bundle of duenments, aud passed) the night in reviewing a 
criminal prosecution, feeling that ip was somethin: to make head 
against Furope, ut hit it woos aonath pramder ching still te save a 
min from the executioner, Ele was alitinate astinst lis keeper of 
the seads jhe disputed ineh by ined the: peared af the guillotine with - 
the attorney-penerals, those lautdilers of tae lose, as he ealled them, 
sometimes the heaped-up documents covered his table phe examined 
themrall it was anguish to him to give ip those wretched condemned 
heads, Cone diay he ssiel ter three Shine Willies whom we have just HOW 
referred tos Lest night [ saved seten, Daring the carly vears of his 
reign, the death penalty was abolished, sul the re-erected scaffold 

was a severe blow to the king. La Greve having disappeared with 
the elder branch a bourgeois Greve was instituted under the name of 
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Barriere Saint Jacques; “practical men” felt the need of a quasi- 
legitimate guillotine; and this was one of the victories of Casimir 
Perier, who represented the more conservative portions of the bour- 
geoisie, over Louis Philippe, who represented its more liberal por- 
tions, Louis Philippe annotated Beccaria with his own hand. Aftér 
the Fieschi machine, he exclaimed: What a pity that I was not 
wounded! I could have pardoned him. At another time, alluding to 
the resistance of his ministers, he wrote concerning a political con- 
vict, who is one of the noblest figures of our times: His pardon 
is granted, tt only remains for me to obtain it. Louis Philippe was as 
gentle as Louis IX., and as goodas Henry IV. 

Now, to us, in history where goodness is the pearl of great price, 
he who has been good stands almost above him who has been great. 

Louis Philippe having been estimated with severity by some, 
harshly, perhaps, by others, it is very natural that a man, now him- 
self a phantom, who knew this king, should come forward to testify 
for him before history ; this testimony, whatever it may be, is evi- 
dently and above all disinterested; an epitaph written by a dead 
man is sincere; one shade may console another shade; the sharing 
of the same darkness gives the right to praise ; and there is little fear 
that it will ever be said of two tombs in exile: This one flattered the 
other. 


IV 
CREVICES UNDER THE FOUNDATION 


At the moment the drama which we are relating is about to peue- 
trate into the depths of one of the tragic clouds which cover the first 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe, we could not be ambiguous, 
and it was necessary that this book should be explicit in regard to 
this king. . 
Louis Philippe entered into the royal authority without violence, 
without direct action on his part, by the action of a revolutionary 
transfer, evidently very distinct from the real aim of the revolution, 
but in which he, the Duke d’Orleans, had no personal initiative. He 
was a born prince, and believed himself elected king. He had not 
given himself this command; he had not taken it; it had been of- 
fered to him and he had accepted it ; convinced, wrongly in our opin- 
ion, but convinced, that the offer was consistent with right, and that 
the acceptance was consistent with duty. Hence a possession in good 
faith, Now, we say it in all conscience, Louis Philippe being in good 
faith in his possession, and the democracy being in good faith in their 
attack, the terror which arises from social struggles 1s chargeable 
neither to the king nor to the democracy. A shock of principles re- 
sembles a shock of the elements. The ocean defends the water, the 
hurricane defends the air; the king defends royalty, the democracy 
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defends the people; the relative, whieh is the no anirchy, restyts the 
absolute, which is the repuddieg ccatety hlemsts uader this strugyle 
but whiel is its sidering Gediy wal be te sitere horeaters cane, it all 
evertis, there ds moa eensaure ene ta STG wii SEDESes gapgy of the 
two peirtios is evidently mii bose (rit by Bet ae the erdossys of 
Rhodes, apo two shires at eqwe, cane bat in Hae tepals ane font 
in royalty patois indivisibkes gad dls ate vides Pat thse why are 
Mistaken wre sincerely mbtaken po blond wan te meecmpore a eriminal 
than a Vendcen 1s at loping, bat io, thet, Hh pitty things terrible 
Cullisietis only to the fandty od tapi, Wilatever these Lemipests 
may he, lamin respeapaiality ds got ditidead wars lasia, 

Let us complete tis expecotcn, . 

The povernmented USSU bod trea the tat a hard fe, Barn yey 
tercdity, it wis oblyied te tilt baie, 

Tt was diardly dustidle! wha dp begsu te feed on al ddbes Viipue 
FTV ets irevtest seb itasd Prom Ten Liners bad Jule, SEHD nee newly 
Setup, amd se far frat anctire, 

Kesistunece Wilks Dap ony Chie titor Peas, peer bien wey if Wits bury tit] 
the eve, 

Prommonth tenionth tlie dretisty miteasedd ad frome dtemnb it 
Deeaine ait padken, 

The Bevedtyt tern uf daly, tatelily aver ied, re ARE Ventas mitted oitsiide 
of Paysage: fay: thas Anges, Lidel Poa cages Ay ore terty | i Pyanee, 

tral Hikes vealide tatpietas His tail Weel rt S rewire Text writ 
ten in aoraysteriotis lanyane, Men giohe taut peartathans of it 
forthwith; hasty treiebebers, feoorret, fll faults, HTT SSS, 
aml minreadlings, Very tow tyithds ¢ ottypretiente| the livin tinue, 
The test sayedons, the mest eatnn the mest profonad, decipher 
slowly, atl, when they curiwe with Cher tres, the neced fips lone pone 
by y there are sdready twenty translators tithe public square, Prom 
wach Coan hetieaia party p. tecoiy ated frome ch mr aeseliteye tif action: 
aml cork pouty Deliewes a tees the only teae text, and eavly faction 
beliowes Hid it possess thie lilt, 

Often the government self isa faction, 

There are in tevolutions seine switnimers ayainst the strean, these 
are the ald parties, 

Tothe old parhies, Wheare attached po hereslita virght hy the yrace 
of Gad, revolitions having aries fron the sieht of revolt, there ts 
anightf revolt against them, An erpov, Poor as revolutions the re- 
Volted party is tot the peuple, itis the king, Revolution is previsely 
the opposite af revolt, Every revolution, bemy a noraial arcomplish- 
Ment, Conan wos) fits own degitinacy, which false revolutionists 

sometinics dishonor, hut which persasts, even when spllied, which 
survives, event when stained with blool, Revolutions spring, not from 
an accident, but from necessity, A revolution is a return from the 
factitious to the real, His, because it muetbe _ 
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The old legitimist parties none the less assailed the Revolution of 
1830 with all the violence which springs from false reasoning. Er- 
rors are excellent projectiles. They struck it skilfully just where it 
was vulnerable, at the defect in its cuirass, its want of logic; they at- 
tacked this revolution in its royalty. They cried to it: Revolution, 
why this king ? Factions are blind men who aim straight. 

This cry was uttered also by the republicans. But, coming from 
them, this cry was logical. What was blindness with the legitimists 
was clear-sightedness with the democrats. The year 1830 had become 
bankrupt with the people. The democracy indignantly reproached 
it with its failure. 7 

Between the attack of the past and the attack of the future, the 
establishment of July was struggling. It represented the moment, in 
conflict on the one hand with the monarchical centuries, on the other 
hand with the eternal right. 3 

Moreover, externally, being no longer the revolution, and becom- 
ing the monarchy, 1830 was obliged to keep step with Europe. To 
preserve peace, an increase of complication. A harmony required in 
the wrong way is often more onerous than a war. From this sullen 
conflict, always muzzled but always muttering, is born armed peace, 
that ruinous expedient of civilisation suspected by herself. The 
royalty of July reared, in spite of the lash, in the harness of the 
European cabinets. Metternich would have been glad to put it in 
kicking-straps. Pushed upon in France by progress, it pushed upon 
the monarchies in Europe, those tardigrades. Towed, it towed. 

Meanwhile, within the country, pauperism, proletariat, wages, 
education, punishment, prostitution, the lot of woman, riches, mis- 
ery, production, consumption, distribution, exchange, money, credit, 
rights of capital, rights of labour, all these questions multiplied over 
society ; a terrible steep. a | oe ee 
. Outside of the political parties properly speaking, another move- 
_ment manifested itself. To the democratic fermentation, the philo- 
sophic fermentation responded. The élite felt disturbed as well as the 
multitude; otherwise, but as much. © aa, cabot rr ee. 

Thinkers were meditating, while the soil, that is to say, the people, 
_ traversed by the revolutionary currents, trembled beneath them with 
' mysterious epileptic shocks, These thinkers, some isolated, others 
gathered into families and almost into communion, were turning . 
over social questions, peacefully, but profoundly ; impassible miners, 
who were quietly pushing their galleries into the depths. of a vol- 
cano, scarcely disturbed by the sullen commotions and the half-seen _ 
glowoflava. = | " as Site ge HH Ee 

This tranquillity was not the least beautiful spectacle of that agi- 
tated period. are eet ee ee 

_ These men left to political parties the question of rights, they 
busied themselves with the question of happiness. — ar ae 
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The well-being of man was what they wished to extract from so- 
ciety. 

They raised the material questions, questions of agriculture, of 
industry, of commerce, almost to the dignity of a religion. In civil- 
jsation sueh as it is constituted to small extent by God, to great by — 
man, interests are combined, aggregated, and amalganieted in such 
a manner as to form actual hard rock, according to a dynamic law 
patiently studied by the economists, (hose geologists of politics, 

These men. who grouped themselves under diferent appellations, 
but who may all he designated by the generte tile of socialists, en- 
deavoured to pierce this rock and to make the living waters of hu- 
man. felicity gush forth from i. 

From the question of the seaffold to the question of war, their 
labours embraced everything. ‘To the rights of man, proclaimed by 
the French Revolution, they added the rights of woman and the 
rights of childhood. 

No one will be astonished that, for various reasons, we do not 
here treat fundamentally, from the theoretic pot of view, the ques- 
tions raised by socialism. We limit ourselves to midicating them, 

All the problems which the soctalists propounded, aside from the 
cosmogenic Visions, dreams, and mysticism, may be reduced to two 
principal problems, 

Virst problem : 

To produce wealth. 

Second probleni: 

To distribute it. 

The first problem contains the question ef Jabour. 

The second contains the question Gf wares, 

In the first problem the question is of the employment of force. 

Inthe second of the distribution af enpovotent. | 

From the good emplovinent af force results public power. 

From the good distribution of enjoyment results mdividual hap- 
pincss. 

By good distribution, we nist understand mot equal distribution, 
but equitable distribution. The highest eqaadoy ts equity, 

From these two things combined, public power without, individual 
happiness within, results sucial prosperity, 

Soeial prosperity means, nian happy, the citizen free, the nation 
preat, 

England solves the first af these two problems, She creates wealth 
wonderfully ; she distributes it badly, ‘This selution, which is com- 
plete only on one side, leads her inevitably to these two extremes: 
monstrous opulence, monstrous misery. ATL the enjoyment to a few, 
all the privation to the rest, that is ta say, to the people; privilege, 
exception, monopoly, feudality, springing from labour itself; @ 
false and dangerous situation which founds public power upon pri- 
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vate misery, which plants the grandeur of the state in the suffering 
of the individual. A grandeur ill constituted, in which all the material 
elements are combined, and into which no moral element enters. 

Communism and agarian law think they have solved the second 
problem. They are mistaken, Their distribution kills production. 
Equal partition abolishes emulation, And consequently labour. It is 
a distribution made by the butcher, who kills what he divides. It is 
therefore impossible to stop at these professed solutions. To kill 
wealth is not to distribute it. 

The two problems must be solved together to be well solved, The 
two solutions must be combined and form but one. 

Solve the first only of the two problems, you will be Venice, you 
will be England. You will have like Venice an artificial power, or 
like England a material power ; you will be the evil rich man, you will 
perish by violence, as Venice died, or by bankruptcy, as England will 
fall, and the world will let you die and fall, because the world lets 
everything fall and die which is nothing but selfishness, everything 
which does not represent a virtue or an idea for the liuman race. 

It is of course understood that by these words, Venicc, England, 
we designate not the people, but the social constructions ; the oli- 
garchies . iperimposed upon the nations, and not the nations them- 
selves. Th. nations always have our respect and our sympaty. 
Venice, the people, will be reborn; England, the aristocracy, will 
fall, but England, the nation, is immortal. This said, we proceed. 

Solve the two problems, encourage the rich, and protect the poor, 
suppress misery, put an end to the unjust speculation upon the weak 
by the strong, put a bridle upon the iniquitous jealousy of him who is 
on the read, against him who has reached his end, adjust mathemati- 
cally and fraternally wages to labour, join gratuitous and obligatory 
instruction to the growth of childhood, and make science the basis 
of manhuod, develop the intelligence while you occupy the arm, be 
at once « powerful people and a family of happy men, democratise 
property, not by abolishing it, but by universalising it, in such a way 
that every citizen without exception may be a proprietor, an easier 
thing than it is believed to be ; in two words, learn to produce wealth 
and learn to distribute it, and you shall have material grandeur and 
uae grandeur combined ; and you shall be worthy to call yourselves 

rance, 7 

This, above and beyond a few sects which ran wild, is what 
socialistn said ; that is what it sought to realise; this is what it out- 
lined in snen’s minds. os | 

Admurable efforts ! sacred attempts ! 

These doctrines, these theories, these resistances, the unforeseen 
necessity for the statesman to consult with the philosopher, confused 
evidences half seen, a new politics to create, accordant with the old 
world, and yet not too discordant with the ideal of the revolution; a 
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state of affairs in which Lafayette must be used to oppose Polignae, 
the intuition of progress transparent in the emeute, the chambers, 
and the street, competitions to balance about him, his faith in the 
revolution, perhaps some uncertain eventual resignation arising 
from the vague acceptance of a detintive superior right, his desire 
to remain in his race, his family pride, his sincere respect for the 
_ people, his own honesty, preoccupied Louis Philippe almost pain- 
fully, and at moments, strong and as courageaus as he was, over. 
whelmed him under the difficulties of beme king, 

Te felt bencath his feet a terrible disageresation which was not, _ 
however, a crumbling into dust—-I vance being more France than 
ever, 

Dark drifts covered the horizon, A strange shadow approaching 
nearer and nearer, was spenling Htthe hw Tide ower mien, over things 
over ideast a shadow which came freniindiimatians and from: sys- 
tens. All that hac been hurriedly stithai was sdrring and ferment. 
ing. Sometimes the cutscience of Che honest min eaught its breath, 
there was so much confusion in that cir in which soplismys were 
mingled with truths. Minds trembled ta the social anxiety like leaves 
at the approach af the storm. Uh electri teatobin wis se preat that 
atecertain moments any chanee-conier, thous tibrnowa, Hashed out, 
Then the twilcht obeenrity fellissed, Mointervits, deep ad sullen 
mutterings enabled mente Judue ef the amennt at lichtning in the 
cloud, 

‘Twenty months had handily refed awe since the revolution of 
July, the year 1842 had opened with an damiuent and menacing as. 
meet. The distress af the people; Idhaurers without breads the last 
Prince de Condé Jost in the diurkniess; Hrnscads driving away the 
Nassaus, as Paris had driven away the Dearborn: Bebdiuia offering 
herself toa Freneh prince, and piven toon Enecdish prince: the Rus- 
sian hatred of Nicholas: inom rece twat alenions at phe sotth, Per. 
dinand in Spain, Miguel in Portagaly the earth quaking in Ttaly; 
Metternich extending his hand over Bodewsay Pranee bluntly op- 
posing Austria at Ancomiy in the north aniysterious dl-omened sound 
of a hammer nailing Valued seni tute its eoatfin sy throuphont Europe 
query looks keeping witch over Prance; bans i su-picions ally, 
seady to push over whoever might bend, atid te throw herself upon 
whoever might falls the peerme shelteriuye ioelf behind Boeenria, 
to refuse faint heads to the laws the flaarede-dvs erased from the 
aing's carrkige ; the cross torn dawn from Nutre Phone: Lafayette 
in decay; Taditte ruined; Benhamin Constant dead in poverty: Casi- 
mir Perier dead from loss of powers the palitical disease and the 
social disease breaking ont in the two capitals of the realm, one the 
city of thonght, the other the city of kahaurs at Paris civil war, at 
Lyons servile wars in the two cities the same frrnace glare; the 
flush of the crater on the forehead of the peaple; the South fanatical, 
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the West disturbed ; the Duchess of Berry in La Vendée; plots, con- 
spiracies, uprisings, the cholera, added to the dismal tumult of 
ideas, the dismal uproar of events. 


V 


FACTS FROM WHICH HISTORY SPRINGS, AND WHICH 
HISTORY IGNORES 


Towarops the end of April everything was worse. The fermentation 
became a boiling. Since 1830 there had been here and there some 
little partial émeutes, quickly repressed, but again breaking out, 
signs. of a vast underlying conflagration. Something terrible was 
brooding. Glimpses were caught of the lineaments, still indistinct 
and scarcely visible, of a possible revolution. France looked to Paris; 
Paris looked to the Faubourg Saint Antoine. ’ 

The Faubourg Saint Antoine sullenly warmed up, was beginning 
to boil. : 

The wine-shops ‘of the Rue de Charonne, although the junction 
of the two epithets seems singular, applied to wine-shops, were 
serious and stormy. _ 

In them the simple existence of the government was brought in 
question, The men there publicly discussed whether it were the 
thing to fight or to remain quict. There were back shops where an 
oath was administered to working-men, that they would be in the 
streets at the first cry of alarm, and “that they would fight without 
counting the number of the enemy.” The engagement once taken, 
aman seated ina corner of the wine-shop “made a sonorous voice,” 
and said: “You understand it! you have sworn it!” Sometimes they 
went upstairs into a closed room, and there scenes occurred which 
were almost masonic, Oaths were administered to the initiated to 
render service to them as they would ta their own fathers. That was 
the formula. _ io. 

In the lower rooms they read “subversive” pamphlets. They pelted 


the government, says a secret report of the times. | | 

Such words as these were heard.—“I don’t know the names of the 
chiefs. As for us, we shall only know the day two hours beforehand.” 
A. working-man said: “There are three hundred of us, let ws put in 
ten sous each, that will make a hundred and fifty francs to manu- 
facture powder and ball,” Another said: “I don’t ask sia months, I. 
dow t ask two. In less than a fortnight we shall meet the government 
face to face. With twenty-five thousand men we can make a. stand.” 
Another said: “I don’t goto bed, because I am making cartridges all 
night.’ From time to time, men “like bourgeois, and. in finé coats” 
came, “causing embarrassment,” and having the air “of command,” — 
- gave agrip of the hand to the most important, and went. away. They 
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never stayed more than ten minutes. Signilicant words Werte ex. 
changed in a low voice: “The plot is ripe, the thing is complete.” 
“This was buzzed by all who were there,” to borrow the very ex- 
pression of one of the participants, The exaltation was such, that 
one day, in a public wine-shop, a working-man exclaimed >We have 
no arms! One of his comrades answered: The soldiers have! thus 
parodying, without suspecting it, Bonaparte's proclamation to the 
army of Italy. “When they have anything more secret,” adds a re- 
port, “they do not communicate it in those places, One can hard} 
comprehend what they could conceal af ter saying what they did. 

The meetings were sometimes periodical, At some, there were 
never more than eight or ten, and always the same persons. In 
others, anybody who chose entered, and the room was so full that 
they were forced to stand. Some were there from enthusiasm and 
passion ; others because if was on their way to their work. As in the 
time of the revolution, there were in these wine-shops some female 
patriots, who embraced the new-comers, 

Other expressive facts came to Hight, 

A man entered a shop, drank, and went out, saying: “Wine- 
merchant, what ts duc, the revolution will pay.” 

At a wine-shop opposite the Rue de Charoune revolutionary of- 
ficers were elected. ‘The ballots were gathered in caps, 

Some working-men met at a fencing-master’s, who gave lessons - 
in the Rue de Cotte. There was a trophy of arms there, formed of 
wooden swords, canes, clubs, and foils, One day they took the but- 
tons off the foils. A working-man said: “He are twenty-five; but 
they don’t count on sme, because they look upon me as a machine” 
This machine was afterwards Quénisset, 

All the little things which were premeditated, gradually acquired 
some strange notoriety, A woman sweeping hér door-step said to 
another woman: Jor a long time they have been hard at work make 
ing cartridges, Proclamations were read in the open street, addressed 
to the National Guards of the Departments, One of these proclama- 
tions was signed: Burtot, wine-merchant, 

One day at a liquor-dealer’s door in the Lenoir market, a man with 
a heavy beard and an Italian accent mounted on a block and read 
aloud a singular writing which seemed to emanate from a secret 
power, Groups formed about him and applauded, The passages 
which stirred the crowd most were caught and noted down, “,. Our 
doctrines are trammelled, our proclamations are torn down, our 
posters are watched and thrown into prison, , 2?" ,. The recent fall 
in cottons has converted many moderates...” “The future of the. 
peoples is being worked out in our obseure ranks.” “. .. Behold the 
statement of the matter: action or reaction, revolution or counter- 
revolution, For, in our times, there is no belief longer in inertia 
or in immobility, For the people or against the people, that is the 
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question. There is no other.” “... The day that we no longer suit 
you, crush us, but until then help us to go forward.” All this in, broad 
day. 

Other acts, bolder still, were suspected by the people on account of 
their very boldness, On the 4th of April, 1832, a passer-by mounted 
the block at the corner of the Rue Sainte Marguerite, and cried: [ 
am a Babouvist! But under Babeuf the people scented Gisquet. 

Among other thing's, this man said: 

“Down with property ! The opposition of the left are cowards and 
traitors. When they want to be right, they preach revolution. They 
are democrats that they may not be beaten, and royalists that they 
may not fight. The republicans are feathered beasts, Distrust the re- 
publicans, citizen labourers.” 

“Silence, citizen spy!’ cried a working-man. 

This put an end to the discourse. 

Mysterious incidents occurred. 

At nightfall, a working-man met “a well-dressed man” near the 
canal, who said to him: “Where are you going, citizen?” “Mon- 
sieur,” said the working-man, “I have not the honour of knowing 
you.” “T know you very well.” And the man added : “Don’t be afraid. 
I am the officer of the Committee. They are suspicious that you are 
not very sure. You know that if you reveal anything, we have an eye 
upon you.” Then he gave the working-man a grip of the hand and 
went away, saying : “We shall meet again soon.” 

The police, on the scout, overheard, not merely in the wine-shops, 
but in the street, singular dialogues: “Get yourself admitted very 


_ quick,” said a weaver to a cabinet-maker. 


“Why ?” 
“There is going to be some shooting.” 
Two passers in rags exchanged these remarkable phrases, big 


with apparent Jacquerie. ar 


“Who governs us?” 

“Monsieur Philippe.” 

“No, it’s the bourgeoisie.” | | 

You would be mistaken if you supposed that we used the word _ 
Jacquerie in bad part. The Jacques were the poor. 

Another time, two men were heard passing by, one of whom said 
to the other: “We have a good plan of attack.” 3 

Of a private conversation between four men crouching in a ditch 
at the fork of the road by the Barriére du Tréne, there was caught 
only this: 

“All'that is possible will be done that he may promenade in Paris 
no more.” 3 | 3 : 

Who was he? Threatening obscurity. | a: 

“The principal chiefs,” as they said in the Faubourg, kept out of 
sight. They were believed to meet to concert together, in a wine- 
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shop near Point Saint Mustache, One riuned Aug—— , Chief of the 


Tailors’ Benevolent Society, ue Mondetonr, wis thoneht to act 
as principal intermediary between the chiets and the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, Nevertheless, there was always mich obscurity about these 
chiefs, and no actual fact could weaken the sinuular boldness of the 
response afterwards made by a prisoner before the Court of Peers. 

“Who was your ¢ehiet ?" 

"2 haew none, and Lrecagniscd none 

Sui it was hardly more thin words, transparent, but vague: 
sometines rumours inthe air, Gey says, hearsay. Other indications 
were discovered, 

A carpenter, engaged on the Rue de Reuilly mn nailine the boards 
of a fenee about a dot on which a honee wis building, found in the 
Jot a fragment of a torn Jetter, on which the following lines were 
still legible, 

a Phe Committee must tke meseaires to prevent recruiting 
inthe sections for the diferent savteties, |.” : 

Andina postseript! | 

"We lave learned that there are muskets at New § bis) Rue dy 
Faubourg Poissoniere, to the naadber ef tive ar sis thousuid, at an 
armourer's In that court, The seethon fies de srnis,” 

Wait exetted the carpenter ited nade Hitot slow the thing to his 
Neivhhours wis that a lew steps f unther on he picked up another 
piper alse torn, but sul more stueiionit, the furn: ef which we re. 
produce on aceount of the Histerde Herest et these st Ne docu. 
ments: 


ann Song iene “aby tn ae fin Dea 
4 ua e 
t) ¢ I ™ | feven Shoe dour Be feted, 
: " ‘ & 
j i ey eed ey hy, Geruth ef me ola 
» & ' 4 
i \ fe teed gles as foccare g Sac 5 she fas! 
{ } } ttt dade ath deg Beata. 
‘ : matted dh thee ya fee 
; Pond ad fedeematy, 
Dn? a MA 
| oe a 


Those who were at the time in the secret of this discovery, did 
not know till afterwards the meaning of these four eapitals: qitin- 
iurions, centurions, decuriony, scouts, ail the senseaf these letters! 
aod fe which was a date, and whieh meant dis Ud ctpril, 1832. 
Under ench tpitial were inseriher| Tees f, Hhiwre hy very charae- 
teristic indications, Thus: Q. Bawierel, Bo nuskets, 83 cartridges. 
Sure man, OC, Rowhicre, | pistel, dO cartcidves, 0 Madiet, TP foil 1 
ald 1 pound of powder, 8. Trissier, 1D salire, P cartridge-hox, 
txact. Terreer, & muskets, Brave, ete, 

Finally this carpenter found, in the same inclosure also, a third 
paper on which was written in pencil, but very legibly, this enigmiatic 
ist} | | 
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Unity. Blanchard: dry-tree. 6. 

Barra. Soize. Salle au Comte. 

Koscittsko. Aubry the butcher ? 

J.J. R. 

Caius Gracchus. 

Right of revision. Dufond. Four. 

Fall of the Girondins. Derbac. Maubueée. 

Washington, Pinson. 1 pist. 86 cart. 

Marseillaise. 

Sover. of the people. Michel. Quincampoix. Sabre. 

Hoche. 

Marceau. Plato, Dry-tree. 

Warsaw. Tilly, crier of Le Populaire, 

The honest bourgeois who finally came into possession of this 
list knew its signification. It appeared that this list gave the com- 
plete nomenclature of the sections of the Fourth Arrondissement 
of the Society of the Rights of Man, with the names and residences 
of the chiefs of sections. At this day, when all these facts then un- 
known are matter of history only, they can be published. It should 
be added that the foundation of the society of the Rights of Man 
seems to have been posterior to the time when this paper was found. 
Perhaps it was merely a draft. 7 

Meanwhile, after rumours and speeches, after written indications, 
material facts began to leak out. 

In the Rue Popincourt, at an old curiosity shop, there were seized 
in a bureau drawer seven sheets of grey paper all evenly folded in 
quarto; these sheets inclosed twenty-six squares of the same grey 
paper folded in the form of cartridges, and a card upon which was 
written :° 


Saltpetre, 12 ounces. 

Sulphur, 2 ounces, 

Charcoal, 2 ounces and a half. 
Water, 2 ounces. : 


The official report of the seizure stated that the drawer exhaled — 
a strong odour of powder. : | 
A mason going hone. after his day’s work, forgot a little package 
on a bench near the Bridge of Austerlitz. This package was carried 
to the guard-house. It was opened and disclosed two printed dia- 
logues, signed Lahautitre, a song entitled : Working-men, associate, 
and a tin box full of cartridges. —~ : 
A working-man, drinking with a comrade, made him put his hand 
on him to see how warm he was; the other felt a pistol under his 
vest, 7 : | 
In a ditch on the boulevard, between Pére Lachaise and the Bar: 


¥ 
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riére du Trone, at the most solitary spot, some children, playing 
discovered under a heap of chips and rubbish a bag which contained 
a bullet-mould, a wooden mandrel for making cartridges, a wooden 
mortar in which there were some grains of hunting powder, and a 
little melting pot the intertor of which showed unmistakable traces 
of melted lead. 

Some policemen, penetrating suddenly at tive o'clock in the morn- 
ing into the house of aman, named Pardon, who was afterwards 
sectionary of the section of the Barricade Nery, ant wris killed in . 
the insurrection of April, 1834, found him standing not far from 
his bed, with cartridges in his hands, which he was in the act of 
making. 

About the hour when We rhing-men rest. iw Men were Seell to 
meet between the Barri¢re Prepus and the Darricre Charenton in 
a little cross alley between two walls near a wine-deaer’s whe had 
a card-table before his door, One took a piste! from under his blouse 
and handed it to the other, At the moagent of handing it to him he 
perceived that the perspiration frome his hreast had communicated 
some moisture to the powder. He primed the pistol, and added some 
powder to that which was already ta the pan. Then the two men 
went away, 

Acman named Gallas, afterwards Killed in othe Rue Beaubourg 
in the affair of April, boasted that he hid seven hundred cartridges 
and twenty-four guu-tlints at heme, 

The government received word) one day that arms had just been 
distributed in the Fauboure and two hundred thousand surtridges, 
The week afterwards thirty thousaad cartridees: were distributed, 
A remarkable thing, the police could pot seize one, An intercepted 
letter contained: "The day is net distant when in four hoars hy the 
clock, eighty thousand patriots will he under aris.” 

Al this fermentation was pultie, we misht almost say tranquil. 
The imminent insurrection ysihered its storm ecalnily in the face 
of the government, No sdmmihirity was wantime in this erisis, still 
subterranean, but already perceptilde, Honreeois tilked quietly with 
working-nen about the preparations, “Phes would sav: “How is 
the mente coming anf" in the sci tee te whieh they went have 
said: “How is your wife 2" 

A furniture dealer, Rue Moreau, asked “Well, when do you ate 
tack 2" 

Another shopkeeper said: 

“You will attack very soon, T knew, A month ago there were 
fifteen thonsand of you, now there are twenty-five thousand of you.” 
He offered his yun, amd a neighbour offered a Utile pistol which he - 

anted to sell for seven francs. | 

The revalutionary fever, however, was dnereasing, No point of 
Paris or of France was exempt from it, The artery pulsated every- 
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where. Like those membranes which are born of certain inflamma- _ 
tions and formed in the human body, the network of the secret so- 
cities began to spread over the country. From the association of the 
Friends of the People, public and secret at the same time, sprang 
the society of the Rights of Man, which dated one of its orders of 
the day thus: Pluviése, year 40 of the Republican Era, which wags 
to survive even the decrees of the Court of Assizes pronouncing it: 
dissolution, and which had no hesitation in giving its sections such 
significant names as these: 


The Pikes. The Vagrants. 
Tocsin, Forward march, 
Alarm Gun. Robespierre., 
Phrygian Cap. Level. 

21st January. Ca tra. 


The Beggars 


The Society of the Rights of Man produced the Society of Ac- 
tion. These were the more impatient who left it and ran forward. 
Other associations sought to recruit from the large mother societies. 
The sectionaries complained of being pestered by this. Thus arose 
The Gallic Society and the Organising Committee of the Munici-— 
palities. Thus the associations for the Freedom of the Press, for In- 
dividual Freedom, for the Instruction of the People, against Direct 
Taxes. Then the society of the Equalitist Working-men which di- 
vided into three fractions, the Equalitists, the Communists and the 
Reformers. Then the Army of the Bastilles, a sort of cohort with 
a military organisation, four men commanded bya corporal, ten by 
a sergeant, twenty by a second lieutenant, forty by a lieutenant; 
there were never more than five hundred men who knew each other. 
A creation in which precaution was combined with boldness, and 
which seems marked with the genius of Venice. The central com- 
mittee, which was the head, had two arms, the Society of Action and _ 
the Army of the Bastilles. A legitimist association, the Chevaliers 
of Fidelity, moved among these republican affiliations, But it was 
denounced and repudiated. 

The Parisian societies ramified into the principal cities. Lyons 
Nantes, Lisle, and Marseilles had their Society of the Rights of . 
Man, the Carbonari, the Free Men. Aix had a revolutionary society 
which was called the Cougourde. We have already pronounced this 
word. 

At Paris the Faubourg Saint Marceau was hardly less noisy than 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and the schools not less excited than 
the Faubourgs. A café in the Rue St. Hyacinthe, and the drinking 
and smoking room of the Seven Billiards, Rue des Mathurin St. 
Jacques, served as rallying places for the students. The Society of 
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the Friends of the A B C, affiliated with the Mutualists of Angers 
and with the Cougourde of Aix, met, as we have seen, at the Café 
Musain. These same young people also gathered, as we have said, 
ina restaurant wine-shop near the Rue Mondctour which was called 
Corinthe. These meetings were secret, others were as public as pos- 
sible, and we may judge of their boldness by this fragment of an in- 
terrogatory during one of the subsequent trials : “W here was this 
meeting held ?” “Rue de la Paix.” “In whose house ?” “In the street.” 
“What sections were there?” “But one.” “Which one?” “The Man- 
uel section.” “Who was the chief 2" “1." “You are too young to have 
formed alone the grave resolution of attacking the government. 
Whence came your instructions ?” “From the central committee.” 

The army was mined at the same time as the population, as was 
proved afterwards by the movements of Bet ord, Lunéville, and 
Epinal. They counted on the fift y-second regiment, the fifth, the 
eighth, the thirty-seventh, and the twentieth light. In Bureund 
and in the cities of the South the free of 1 Aberty was planted, That 
is to say, a pole surmounted by a red cap, 

Such was the situation, 

This situation was, as we said in the beginning, rendered tangible 
and emphatic by the Faubourg Saint Anton le more than by any other 
portion of the population. There was the stiteh in the side: 

This old Faubourg, populous as an ant-hill, industrious, coura- 
geous, and choleric as a hive, was thrilling with the expectation and 
the desire for a commotion, Everything was in ayitation, and yet. 
labour was not interrupted on that account. Nothing can give an 
idea of that vivid yet dark phase of alfairs. There are in that Fau- 
bourg bitter distresses hidden under garret roofs: there are there 
also ardent and rare intelligencies, And it is especially in reference 
co distress and intelligence that it is dangerous for extremes to meet, 

The Faubourg Saint Antoine had still other causes of excitement, 
for it felt the rebound of the commercial crises, of the failures, the 
strikes, and stoppages, inherent in great political disturbances. Tn 
time of revolution misery is at once cnuse and effect, The blow 
which it strikes returns upon itself, ‘Phis population, full of proud 
virtue, filled with latent caloric to the highest point, always ready 
for an armed contest, prompt to explode, irritated, deep, mined, 

seemed only waiting for the fallof a spark, Whenever certain sparks 
are floating over the horizon, driven hy the wind of events, we cannot - 
but think of the Faubourg Saint Antoine and the terrible chance 
which has placed that powder-mill of sufferings and ideas at the 
gates of Paris, 

The wine-shops of the Faubourg Anioine, more than once re 
ferred to in the preceding sketch, have a notoriety which is historic. 
In times of trouble their words are more mtoxicating than their 
wine, A sort of prophetic spirit. and an odour of the future circu- 
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lates in them, swelling hearts and enlarging souls. The wine-shops 
of the Faubourg Antoine resemble those taverns of Mount Aven- 
tine, over the Sybil’s cave, and communicating with the deep and 
sacred afflatus ; taverns whose tables were almost tripods, and where 
men drank what Ennius calls the sibylline wine. | 

The Fauborg Saint Antoine is a reservoir of people. Revolution- 
ary agitation makes fissures in it through which flows popular sover- 
eignty. This sovereignty may do harm ; it makes mistakes like every- 
thing else; but, even when led astray, it is still grand. We may say 
of it as of the blind Cyclops, Ingeuns. 

In ’93, according as the idea which was afloat was good or bad, 
according as it was the day of fanaticism or of enthusiasm, there 
came from the Faubourg Saint Antoine sometimes savage legions, 
sometimes heroic bands. 

Savage. We must explain this word. What was the aim of those 
bristling men who in the demiurgic days of revolutionary chaos, 
ragged, howling, wild, with tomahawk raised, and pike aloft, rushed 
over old overturned Paris? They desired the end of oppressions, the 
end of tyrannies, the end of the sword, labour for man, instruction 
for children, social gentleness for woman, liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, bread for all, ideas for all. The Edenisation of the world, 
Progress ; and this holy, good, and gentle thing, progress, pushed to 
the wall and beside themselves, they demanded, terrible, half naked, 
a club in their grasp, and a roar in their mouth. They were savages, 
yes ; but the savages of civilisation. | 

They proclaimed the right furiously ; they desired, were it through 
fear and trembling, to force the human race into paradise. They 
seemed barbarians, and they were saviours. With the mask of night 
they demanded the light. . ; | 
_ In contrast with these men, wild, we admit, and terrible, but wild 
and terrible for the good, there are other men, smilmg, embroidered, _ 
_ gilded, beribboned, bestarred, in silk stockings, in white feathers, in 
yellow gloves, in varnished shoes, who, leaning upon a velvet table ~ 
by the corner of a marble mantel, softly insist upon the maintenance — 
and the preservation of the past, the middle ages, divine right, 
fanaticism, ignorance, slavery, the death penalty, and war, glorify- 
ing politely and in mild tones the sabre, the stake, and the scaffold, 
As for us, if we were compelled to choose between the barbarians of 
. civilisation, .and the civilisees of barbarism, we would choose the 
barbarians. | : yee 
‘But, thanks to heaven, other choice is possible. No abrupt fall is 
necessary, forward more than backward. Neither despotism, nor 
terrorism. We desire progress with gentle slope. ; | 

God provides for this. The smoothing of acclivities is the whole 
policy of God. oo 7 Au se. | 
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VI 
ENJOLRAS AND ILIS LIEUTENANTS 


Nort far from this period, njorlas, in view of possible events, took 
a sort of mysterious account of stock, 

All were in conventicle at the Café Musain. 

Enjorlas said, mingling with his words a few semi-enigmatic but 
significant metaphors. 

“Tt is well to know where we are and on whoni we can rely, It we - 
desire fighting men, we must make them, Have the wherewith to 
strike, That can dono harm. Travellers have a better chance of catch- 
ing a thrust of a horn when there are bulls in the road than when 
there are none. Let us then take a little account of the herd. How 
many are there of us? We cannot put this work off till to-morrow, 
Revolutionists ought always to be ready progress has no time to 
lose. Let us not trust to the moment, Let us not be taken unprepared, 
We must go over all the seams which we have made, and see if they 
hold. This business should be probed to the buttem to-day, Cour- 
feyrac, you will see the Polytechnicians. It is their day out, To-day, 
Wednesday. I*euilly, will you tot see the men of the Glaciére? Com- 
beferre has promised me to go to Piepus, There is really an excellent 
swarm there. Bahorel will visit the strapade. Protuvaire, the masons 
are growing Iikewarm ; you will bring us news from the lodge in the 
Rue de Grenelle Saint Honeré. Joly will ge te Dupuytren’s clinique, 
and feel the pulse of the Medical School, Bossuet will make a little 
tour in the Palace of Justice and chat with the young lawyers, I will 
take charge of the Coupourde.” | 

“Then it is all arranged,” said Courfevrae. 

“No.” | 

“What more is there then 2" 

“A very important thing.” 

“What is it?" inquired Combeferre, 

“The Barri¢re du Maing,” answered Enjolras, 

Snjolras remained a moment, as it were, absorbed in his reflec- 
tions, then resumed: | 

vAt the Barri¢re du Maine there are marble cutters, painters, 
assistants In sculptors’ studios, ft is an enthusiastic family, but sub- 
ject to chills. T do not know what bas ailed them for sume time, T hey 
are thinking of other things, They wre fading out. They spend their 
time in playing dominoes, Somebody must go and talk to them a lit- 
tle, and firmly too, They meet at Richefou's, hey can be found there 
between noon and one o'clock, We must blow upon these embers, 
Thad counted on that absent-minded Marius for this, for on the 
whole he is good, but he does not come any more, I must have some- 
body for the Barriére du Maine, I have nobody left.” 
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“T,”? said Grantaire, “I am here.” 


“Your?” 
rT]. 33 
‘Vou to indoctrinate republicans! you, to warm up, in the name 
of principles, hearts that have grown cold!” / 


“Why not?” 

“Ts it possible that you can be good for anything?” 

“Ves, I have a vague ambition for it,”’ said Grantaire, 

“You don’t believe in anything.” 

“T believe in you.” 

“Grantaire, do you want to do me a service ?” 

“Anything. Polish your boots.” 

“Well, don’t meddle with our affairs. Sleep off your bitters.” 

“You are an ingrate, Enjorlas.” 

“You would be a fine man to go to the Barriere du Maine! you 
would be capable of it!” 

“IT am capable of going down the Rue des Grés, of crossing the 
Place Saint Michel, of striking off through the Rue Monsieur le 
Prince, of taking the Rue de Vaugirard, of passing the Carmes, 
of turning into the Rue d’Assas, of reaching the Rue du Cherche 
Midi, of leaving behind me the Conseil de Guerre, of hurrying 
through the Rue des Vieilles Tuileries, of striding through the 
Boulevard, of following the Chaussée du Maine, of crossing over 
the Barriére, and of entering Richefeu’s. I am capable of that. My 

shoes are capable of it.”’ 
“Do you know anything about these comrades at Richefeu’s ?” 

“Not much. We are on good terms, though.” 

“What will you say to them?” 

“T will talk to them about Robespierre, faith. About Danton, about 
principles.” 

“You!” ? | 

“I, But you don’t do me justice. When I am about it, I am terrible. 
I have read Prudhomme, I know the Contrat Social, I know my 
Constitution of the year Two by heart. ‘The Liberty of the citizen 
ends where the Liberty of another citizen begins.’ Do you take me 
for a brute? I have an old assignat in my drawer. The Rights of 
Man, the sovereignty of the people, zounds! I am even a little of a 
Hébertist. I can repeat, for six hours at a time, watch in hand, superb 
things.” | 

“Be serious,” said Enjolras. 

“T am savage,” answered Grantaire. ; 

Enjolras thought for a few seconds, and made the gesture of a 
- man who forms his resolution. a 

“Grantaire,” said he gravely, “I consent to try you. You shall go 
to the Barriére du Maine.” - | 

Grantaire lived in a furnished room quite near the Café Musian. 
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He went out, and came back in five minutes, He had been home to 
put on a Robespierre waistcoat. . _ 

“Red,” said he as he came in, looking straight at Enjolras, 

Then, with the flat of his huge hand, he smoothed the two scarlet 
points of his waistcoat over his breast. — 

And, approaching Enjolras, he whispered in his ear: 

“Set your mind at ease.” 

He jammed down his hat, resolutely, and went out, 

A quarter of an hour later, the back room of the Café Musain 
was deserted. All the Friends of the A Db C had gone, each his own 
way, to their business. Enjolras, who had reserved the Cougourde 
for himself, went out last. 

Those of the Courgourde of Aix who were at Paris met at that 
time on the Plain of Issy, m one of the abandoned quarries so nu- 
merous on that side of Paris. 

Enjolras, on his way towards this place of rendezvous, passed the 
situation in review. The gravity of events was plainly visible. When 
events, premonitory of some latent social malady, are moving 
heavily along, the least complication stops them and shackles them, 
A phenomenon whence come overthrows and new births, Enjolras 
caught glimpses of a luminous uprising under the dark skirts of 
the future. Who knows? the moment was perhaps approaching, The 
people seizing their rights again, what a beautiful spectacte! the 
Revolution majestically resuming possession of France, and saying 
to the world: to be continued to-morrow! Enjolras was content. The 
furnace was heating. He had, at that very instant, a powder-train 
of friends extended over Paris. He was composing in his thoughts, 
with the philosophic and penetrating eloquence of Combeferre, the 
cosmopolitan enthusiasm of Feuilly, Courfeyraec’s animation, Ba- 
horel’s laughter, Jean Protvaire’s melancholy, Joly’s science, and 
Bossucet’s sarcasms,a sort of eleetrie spark taking fire in all directions 
at once, All in the work. Surely, the result would answer to the 
effort. This was well. This led him to think of Grantaire. “Stop,” 
said he to himself, “the Barri¢re du Maine hardly takes me out of 
my way. Suppose I go as far as Richefeu's? Let us get a glimpse of 
what Grantaire is doing, and how he is getting along.” 

One o’clock sounded from the belfry of Vaugirard when En- 
jolras reached the Richefeu smoking-room, He pushed open the - 
door, went in, folded his arms, letting the duor swing to so’ that it 
hit his shoulders, and looked into the room full of tables, men, and 
smoke, | 

A. voice was ringing out in the mist, sharply answered by another 
voice. It was Grantaire talking with an adversary whom he had 
found, | 

Grantaire was Seated, opposite another figure, ata table of Saint 
Anne marble strewed with bran, and dotted with dominoes: he was 
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striking the marble with his fist, and what Enjolras heard was pease : 
“Double six.’ 
“Four.’ 
“The beast ! I can’t play.” 
“You are done for. Two.” 


*“Ace.”’ 
“Tt is my lay.” 
“Four points.” 
“Hardly.” 
“Yours.” 
“T made an awful blunder.” 
“You are doing well.” 
“Fifteen.” 
“Seven more.’ 
“That sere me twenty-two. (Musing.) Twenty-two!” 
, “You didn’t expect the double six. If I had laid it in the begin 
ning, it would have changed the whole game.” 
“Two again,” 
ry 33 
“Ace! Well, five.” 
“T haven’t any.’ 
~ “You laid, I believe?” 
“Ves. 39 
“Blank.” 
“Has he any chance! Ah! you have one chance! ( Pane reverie.) 
Two.” 
“Ace.” 
“Neither a five, nor an ace, That is bothering for you.” 
“Domino.” | 
“Dogs on it!” 


BOOK SECOND—EPONINE 
I 


THE FIELD OF TILE LARK 


Marius had seen the unexpected denouement of the ambuscade 
upon the track of which he had put Javert 3 nut hardly had Javert 
left the old ruin, carrying away his prisoners in three coaches, when 
Marius also slipped out of the house, Tt was only nine o'clock in the 
evening, Marius went tu Courfoyrie’s, ¢ ourfeyrac was no longer 
the imperturbable inhabitant of the Latin (Quarter; he had gone to 
live in the Rue de la Verrerie “for political reasons 7” this quarter 
was one of those in which the insurreetion was fond of installing it- 
self in those days, Marius said to Courfeyrae: “EP have come to sleep 
with you.” Courfeyrac drew a mattress from his bed, where there 
were two, laid it on the floor, and said: Phere vot are,” 

The next day, by seven o'clock in the morning, Marins went back 
to the tenement, paid his rent, and what was due to Ma'am Bougon, 
had his books, bed, table, bureau, and his two chairs loaded pon a 
hand-cart, and went off without leaving his address, so that when 
Javert came back in the forenoon to question Marius about the events. 
of the evening, he found only Ma‘am Bougon, who answered him, 
“mover! |” | 

Ma’am Bougon was convinced (hat Marius was somchow an ac- 
complice of the robbers seized the uisht before. “Who would have 
thought so?” she exclaimed among the portresses of the quarter, “a 
young man who had so munch the appearance af a gee)! 

Marius had two reasons for his prompt removal. The first ae 
that he now had a horror of that house, where he had seen, so near 
at hand, and in all its most repulsive and most feroeiens develop- 
ment, a social deformity perhaps still mere lideous than the evil 
rich man: the evil poor, Phe second was, that he did not wish to 
figure in the trial which would probably follow, and be brought 
forward to testify against Theénardier, 

Javert thought that the young man, whose name he had not re- 
tained, had been frightened and had eseaped, or, perhaps, had not. 
even returned home at the time of the ambuseade: still he made 
some effort to find him, but he did not sueeeed, | 

A month rolled away, then another, Marins was still with Cour- 
feyrac, He knew from a young attorney, an habitual attendant in the 
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ante-rooms of the court, that Thénardier was in solitary confine- 
ment. Every Monday Marius sent to the clerk of La Force five 
francs for Thénardier. 

Marius, having now no money, borrowed the five francs of Cour- 
feyrac. It was the first time in his life that he had borrowed money. 


' This periodical five francs was a double enigma, to Courfeyrac who 


furnished them, and to Thénardier who received them. “To whom 
can it go?” thought Courfeyrac. “Where can it come from?” Thé- 
nardier asked himself. : 

Marius, moreover, was in sore affliction. Everything had relapsed 
into darkness. He no longer saw anything before him; his life was 
again plunged into that mystery in which he had been blindly grop- 
ing. He had for a moment seen close at hand in that obscurity, the 
young girl whom he loved, the old man who seemed her father, these 
unknown beings who were his only interest and his only hope in 
this world; and at the moment he had thought to hold them fast, 
a breath had swept all those shadows away. Not a spark of certainty 
or truth had escaped even from that most fearful shock. No conjec- 
ture was possible. He knew not even the name which he had thought 
he knew. Certainly it was no longer Ursula. And the Lark was a 
nickname. And what should he think of the old man? Was he really 
hiding from the police ? The white-haired working-man who Marius 
had met in the neighbourhood of the Invalides recurred to his mind. 
It now became probable that that working-man and M. Leblanc were 
the same man. He disguised himself then ? This man had héroic sides. 
and equivocal sides, Why had he not called for help? why had he 
escaped ? was he, yes or no, the father of the young girl? Finally, 
was he really the man whom Thénardier thought he recognised? 
Could Thénardier have been mistaken? So many problems without 
issue, All this, it is true, detracted nothing from the angelic charms 
of the young girl of the Luxembourg. Bitter wretchedness; Marius . 
had a passion in his heart, and night over his eyes. He was pushed, 
he was drawn, and he could not stir. All had vanished, except love. 
Even of love, he had lost the instincts and the sudden illuminations. 
Ordinarily, this flame which consumes us, illumines us also a little, 
and sheds some useful light without. Those vague promptings of 
passion, Marius no longer even heard. Nevér did he say to himself: 
Suppose I go there? Suppose I try this? She whom he could no 
longer call Ursula was evidently somewhere; nothing indicated to 
Marius the direction in which he must seek for her. His whole life 
was now resumed in two words: an absolute uncertainty in an im- 
penetrable mist. To see her again, Her; he aspired to this contin- 
ually ; he hoped for it no longer. | 

To crown all, want returned. He felt close upon him, behind him, 
that icy breath. During all these torments, and now for a long time, 
he had discontinued his work, and nothing is more dangerous than 
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discontinued labour ; it is habit lost. \ habit easy to abandon, difficult 
to resumni¢, 

A certain amount of reverie is good, Eke a narcotic in discreet 
doses. It svothes the fever, sometimes high, of the brain at work, 
and produces in the mind a soft and fresh vapour which corrects the 
tog angular contotrs of pure thought, ls up the gaps and intervals 
here and there, binds them together, aud bhints the sharp corners of 
ideas. Gut teo much reverie submerges and drowns. Woe to the 
brain-worker who allows himself to fall entirely from thought into 
reverie! He thinks that he shall rise again easily, and he says that, 
alter all, it is the same thing, An error! : 

Thought is the labour of the intellect, reverie is its pleasure, To 
replace thought by reverie is to cumfound peison with nourishment. 

Marius, we remember, had begun in this way. Passion. super- 
vened, and had at last precipitated hime tate bottomless and aimless 
chimeras, One no longer gues out of the house except to walk and 
dream, Slugyish birth, A tumultuous and stiarnant walf. And, ag 
work diminishes, necessities inerease. Vhis is the kiw. Man, in the 
dreamy state, is naturally prodigal and luxurious; the relaxed mind 
rannot lead a severe life. Phere ds, in this way af Hving, some good 
mingled with the evil, for tf the sartening be faral, che generosity 
is wholesome and puod, But the poorcaan who is generous and 
noble, and who does net werk, is lost. Plis resources dry up, his 
necessities mount tp. 

Fatal slope, down which the tirmest and the noblest are drawn, as 
well as the weakest and the most vielons, and which leads to one of 
these two pits, sticide or erime, 

By continually going out for reverie, there comes a day when you 
go to throw yourself inte the water, | 7 
The excess of reverie produces men like Escousse and Lebras. 

Marius was descending: this slupe with slow steps, his eyes fixed 
upen her whom he saw aa more, Whit we have here written seems 
strange, and sul itis true, The ntemory of an absent being grows 
bright in the darkness of the heart; the more it has disappeared the 
more radiant it is; the despairing and qloomy seul sees that light in 
its horizon star of the interior night, She, this was all the thought of 
Marius, He dreamed of nothing else she felt eonf wisely that his old 
cout was becoming an inipossible cont and that his new coat was be- 
coming an old coat, that his shirts were wearing aut, that his hat 
was wearing out, that his boots were wearing ont, that is to say, that 
his life wes wearing out, and he said to himself, “If Lcould only see 
her again before J die” 7 

A single sweet idea remained to him, that she had loved him, that 
her eyes had tole him so, that she did not knaw his name but that 
she knew his soul, and that, perhaps, where she was, whatever that 
mysterious place might be, she loved him still, Who knows but she. 
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was dreaming of him as he was dreaming of her ? Sometimes in the 
inexplicable hours, such as every heart has which loves, having rea- 
sons for sorrow only, yet feeling nevertheless a vague thrill of joy, 
he said to himself: It is her thoughts which come to me! Then he 
added, my thoughts reach her also, perhaps! | | 
This illusion, at which he shook his head the moment afterwards, _ 
succeeded notwithstanding in casting some ray into his soul, which 
occasionally resembled hope. From time to time, especially at that 
evening hour which saddens dreamers most of all, he dropped upon 
a quire of paper, which he devoted to that purpose, the purest, the 
most impersonal, the most ideal of the reveries with which love filled 
his brain. He called that “‘writing to her.” | 
We must not suppose that his reason was disordered. Quite the. 
* contrary. He had lost the capability of work, and of moving firmly 
towards a definite end, but he was more clear-sighted and correct . 
than ever. Marius saw, in a calm and real light, although a singular 
one, what was going on under his eyes, even the most indifferent 
facts of men; he said the right word about everything with a sort 
of honest languor and candid disinterestedness, His judgment, al- 
most detached from hope, soared and floated aloft. oo 
In this situation of mind nothing escaped him, nothing deceived 
him, and he saw at every moment the bottom of life, humanity, and 
destiny. Happy, even in anguish, is he to whom God has given a soul 
worthy of love and of grief ! He who has not seen the things of this 
‘world, and the hearts of men by this double light, has seen nothing, 
and knows nothing of the truth. | 
The soul which loves and which suffers is in the sublime state. 
The days passed, however, one after another, and there was noth- 
ing new. It seemed to him, merely, that the dreary space which re- 
mained for him to run through was contracting with every instant. - 
- He thought that he already saw distinctly the brink of the bottomless . 
recipice. 3 hee! 7 oe xe 
: What !’ he repeated to himself, “shall I never see her again be- 
fore!” , | | ee oe 
If you go up the Rue Saint Jacques, leave the barriére at your . 
side, and follow the old interior boulevard to the left for some dis- 


tance, you come to the Rue de la Santé, then La Glaciére, and, a lit- ~~ 


tle before reaching the small stream of the Gobelins, you find a sort. | 
of field, which is, in the long and monotonous circuit of the boule- 
vards of Paris, the only spot where Ruysdael would. be tempted to. — 
sit down. rr: | tise aa, eo 
That indescribable something from which grace springs is there, 
a green meadow crossed by tight drawn ropes, on which rags are 
drying in the wind, an old market-garden farmhouse built in the © 
time of Louis XIII., with its lafge roof grotesquely pierced with . 
dormer windows, broken palisade fences, a small pond between the 
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poplars, women, laughter, VOICES | in the horizon the I ‘antheon, the 
tree of the Deaf-mutes, the Val de Grace, Hlack, squat, fantastic, 
amusing, magnificent, and in the bachkrretimel the severe square sum- 
mits of the towers of Notre Danie. 

As the place is worth seeing, nobody goes there, Tardly a cart or 
a waggon once ina quarter of an hour, 

Tt happened one day that Marius’ solitary walks conducted him 
to this spot near this pond, That day there wis a rarity on the boule- 

ard, apasser, Marius, vaguely struck with the almost sylvan charm 

of the spot, asked this traveller: “Whitt is the name of this place?” 

The traveller answered: “tts the Peld ad the fark.” 

And he aded: “It was here that UThach killed the shepherdess af 
Ivry.” | | 

But after that word, “the Tairk, Miurmis had heard nothing 
more. There are such stidden congelitions jn the dreamy state, whieh 
a word is sufficient to procdiuee. Che whede mind condenses abruptly 
about one idea, and ceases tebe capaede cd any other perception, 

The Lark was the appellation which, in the depths of Marius’ 
melancholy, had replaced Ursula “Yee suid be ig the kind of un- 
reasoning stiper peculiar te these mistertous asides, “this is her 
field. J shall learn here where she lives.” 

This was absurd, but ieresientode, 

And he came every day te this Field af the Lark, 


1] 
EMBRYONIC FORMATION GF CIUMES PN THE TNOCUMATION OF PRISONS 


Javert's triumph in the Gorhean tenement taal sevued complete, 
hut it was tot sq, 

In the hires plinees, aru this Wits }tts pride cal Fepree, Tavert had 
not mide the prisoner proeoner, Che vieting whi slips: away is more 
suspicious thin the desassi; saib ab woos padedhde thaw this: person- 
age, so precions a eaphure ta the tneneits, world beca not less value 
able prive to the authorities, | 

And then, Montparnasse Inud asap Tavert, 

He must await another qecusien te bay lis iind upon “that devil- 
ish dindy."” Montpariuiose, in fit, laving aaet Mpanine, who was 
standing sentry ander thee trees af the Dealova, Tied led her away, 
liking rather te be Nemorin with the dangehter than te be Sehinder- 
hannes with the father, Well for hing that he did se, Ele was free, 
As to Rpanine, avert “nabbed hers trifling consolation, Eponine 
had rejoined Azelina at Tes Madclonnettes, 

Findly, on the trip from the Gorbean tenement to La Force, one 
of the principal prisoners. Claquesous, had heen lost, Nobody knew 
how it was Jone the officers and sergeants “didn't understand it,” 
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he had changed into vapour, he had glided out of the handcuffs, he 
had slipped through the cracks of the carriage, the fiacre was leaky, 
and had fled ; nothing could be said, save that on reaching the prison 
there was no Claquesous. There were either fairies or police in the 
matter. Had Claquesous melted away into the darkness like a snow- 
flake in the water ? Was there some secret connivance of the officers ? 
Did this man belong to the double enigma of disorder and of order f 
Was he concentric with infraction and with repression? Had this 
_ sphinx forepaws in crime and hind-paws in authority? Javert in no 
wise accepted these combinations, and his hair rose on end in view 
of such an exposure; but his squad contained other inspectors be- 
sides himself, more deeply initiated, perhaps, than himself, although 
his subordinates, in the secrets of the prefecture, and Claquesous 
was so great a scoundrel that he might be a very good officer. To be 
on such intimate juggling relations with darkness is excellent for 
brigandage and admirable for the police. There are such two-edged 
rascals. However it might be, Claquesous was lost, and was not 
found again. Javert appeared more irritated than astonished at it. 

Asto Marius, “that dolt of a lawyer,” who was “probably fright- 
ened,” and whose name Javert had forgotten, Javert cared little 
for him. Besides he was a lawyer, they are always found again. But 
was he a lawyer merely? 

The trial commenced. 

The police judge thought it desirable not to put one of the men of 
the Patron-Minette band into solitary confinement, hoping for some 
blabbing. This was Brujon, the long-haired man of the Rue du Petit 
Banquier. He was left in the Charlemagne court, and the watchmen 
kept their eyes upon him. 

This name, Brujon, is one of the traditions of La Force. In the 
“hideous court called the Batiment Neuf, which the administration 
named Court Saint Bernard, and which the robbers named La Fosse 
aux Lions, upon that wall covered with filth and with mould, which 
rises on the left to the height of the roofs, near an old rusty iron 
door which leads into the former chapel of the ducal hotel of La 
Force, now become a dormitory for brigands, a dozen years ago 
there could still be seen a‘sort of bastille coarsely cut in the stone 
with a nail, and below it this signature: 


BRUJON, 1811. 


The Brujon of 1811 was the father of the Brujon of 1832. 

This last, of whom only a glimpse was caught in the Gorbeau am- 
buscade, was a sprightly young fellow, very cunning and very adroit, 
with a flurried and plaintive appearance. It was on account of this 
furried air that the judge had selected him, thinking that he would 
be of more use in the Charlemagne court than in solitary cell. 
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Robbers do not cease operations because they are in the hands of 
justice. They are not disconcerted so easily, Being in prison for one 
crime does not prevent the commencement ot another crime, T hey 
are artists who have a picture in the parlor, and who labour none 
the less for that on a new work iu their studio, 

Brujon seemed stupetied by the prison, Tle was sometimes seen 
whole hours in the Charlemagne court, standing near the sutler’s 
window, and staring like an idiot at that dirty list of prices of sup- 
plies which began with: garlic, 62 centimes, and ended with: cigars, 
cing centimes, Or instead, he would puiss his time in trembling and 
making his teeth chatter, saying that he hada fever, and inquiring 
if one of the twenty-eight beds in the fever ward was not vacant. 

Suddenly, about the second fortnight in Tcouruary, 1832) it was 
discovered that Brujon, that sleepy fellow, had sent out, through 
‘the agents of the house, not in bis own name, but in the uname of 
three of his comrades, three different commiisstons, whieh had cost 
him in all fifty sous, a tremendous expense which attracted the at- 
tention of the prison brivadier, 

He inquired into it, and by consulting the price list of commis- 
sions ling up in the convicts’ watling-room, he found that the fifty 
sous were made up thus: three commissions > one te the Pantheon, 
ten sous: one to the Val de Grace, fifteen sous: and one to the Bar- 
ri¢re de Grenelle, twentyetive sous, “This was the dearest of the 
whole list. Now the Pantheon, the Val de Grace, and the Barriére 
de Grenelle happened to be the residences of three of the most 
dreaded prowlers of the harriers, Nruidenters alias Bizarre, Glori- 
eux, a liberated convict, and Barre Carosse, upon whom this incident 
fixed the eyes of the police, Phey thought they divined that these 
men were affilinted with Patron Minette, two of whose chiefs, Babet 
and Gueulemer, were secured, Dt was suppesed that Brujon’s mes- 
sages sent, not addressed to any hovses, bat ta persons who were 
wailing for them in the street, must have been notices of some pro- 
jected crime. There were sail ather indieiions : they arrested the 
three prowlers, and thenght they had foiled Brujon's machination 
whatever it was, | 

About a week after these meastires were taken, one night, a watch 
min, who was watehing the dormitery in the lower part of the New 
Building, at the instant of putting his chestiut inte the chestnut. 
hos-~this is the means emplovwed to make sare that the watchmen 
do their duty with exactness; every ura chestnut must fall into 
every box nailed an the doors of the dornnteries-at watehiman then 
saw through the peep-hole of the dormitory, Brojen sitting up in 
his bed and writing something by the light of the reflector. The 

arden entered, Brujon was put into the dungeon fora month, but 
they could not find what he had written. The police knew nothing 
more, 7 
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It is certain, however, that the next day “a postillion” was thrown 
from the Charlemagne céurt into the Fosse aux Lions, over the five- 
story building which separates the two courts. ; 

Prisoners call a ball of bread artistically kneaded, which is sent 
into Ireland, that is to say, over the roof of a prison, from one court 
to the other, a postillion, Etymology: over England; from one 
county to the other ; tuto Ireland. This ball falls in the court. He who 
picks it up opens it, and finds a letter in it addressed to some prisoner 
in the court. If it be a convict who finds it, he hands the letter to its 
destination ;if it be a warden, or one of those secretly bribed prison- 
ers who are called sheep in the prisons and foxes in the galleys, the 
letter is carried to the office and delivered to the police. 

This time the postillion reached its address, although he for whom 
the message was destined was then 77 solitary. Its recipient was none 
other than Babet, one of the four heads of Patron Minette. 

The postillion contained a paper rolled up, on which there were 
only these two lines: 

“Babet, there is an affair on hand in the Rue Plumet, A grating 
in a garden.” . 

This was the thing that Brujon had written in the night. 

In spite of spies, both male and female, Babet found means to send 
the letter from La Force to La Salpétriére to “a friend” of his who 
was shut up there. This girl in her turn transmitted the letter to 
another whom she knew, named Magnon, who was closely watched 
by the police, but not yet arrested. This Magnon, whose name the 
reader has already seen, had some relations with the Thénardiers 
which will be related hereafter, and could, by going to see Eponine, 
serve as a bridge between La Salpétriere and Les Madelonnettes. 

It happened just at that very moment, the proofs in the prosecu- 
tion of Thénardier failing in regard to his daughters, that Eponine 
and Azelnia were released, 3 

When Eponine came ott, Magnon, who was watching for her at 
the door of Les Madelonnettes, handed her Brujon’s note to Babet, 
charging her to find out about the affair. 

Eponine went to the Rue Plumet, reconnoitred the grating and 
the garden, looked at the house, spied, watched, and, a few days 
after, carried to Magnon, who lived in the Rue Clocheperce, a bis- 
cuit, which Magnon transmitted to Babet’s mistress at La Sal- 
pétriére, A biscuit, in the dark symbolism of the prisons, signifies: 
nothing to do. | - 

So that in less than a week after that, Babet and Brujon, meeting 
on the way from La Force, as one was going “to examination,” and 
the other was returning from it: “Well,” asked Brujon, “the Rue 
P.?” “Biscuit,” answered Bahet. — 

This was the end of that foetus of crime, engendered by Brujon 
inlaForce, | | a | 
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This abortion, however, led to results entirely foreign to Bry. 
jon’s programme. We shall see them. : | 

Often, when thinking to knot one thread, we tie another, 


1 
AN APPARITION TO PATHER MABREUF 


Marrus now visited nobody, but he sometimes happened to meet 
Father Mabeuf. | 

While Marius was slowly descending thoae disaial steps, which 
one might call cellar stairs, and which lead inte places without light 
where we hear the happy walking above us, M. Mabeuf also was 
descending, | 

The Jlora of Cauterets had absolutely ne sitle more, The experi- 
merts upon indige had not sacveeded in the little warden of Auster- 
lita, which was very much exposed ML Modheut etl only cultivate 
a few rare plants which like nudsture ated shade. Ele was not dis- 
couraged, however, dle laud obtained a tito erouud in the Jardin 
des Plantes, with ih one) ON PINEEP tea COTY en, ert lits OW cost,” 
his experiments upon indiga, Far this he had put the plates of his 


‘4 


Plora into pawn. Ele had reduced his lreakdast to twa cous, and 
he left one of them for his old servant, whose waees he had not paid 
for fifteen months, Amd often his breakfast was his anly meal, He 
laughed no mere with his chiklike dauch, he fi hecome morose, 
and he now received no visits. Marius was rich in net thinking 
to come, Sometinies, at the hour when M, Maheuf went te the Jardin 
des Plantes, the old man and the youn: man met an the Luoulevard 
de PEdpital. They did net specie, bint sadly nealdeedl their honds, Tt ig 
a bitter things that there shonmkl hese moment wher misery unbinds ! 
They had been two friends, they were fwe [ML seTs, 

The bookseller, Bavol, was dead. ME Muaheaf nog: knew only his 
books, his paren, and fis Wels; thease were tuhim the three forms 
which happiness, pleasure, and hope had taken. This fed lis life, 
He said to himself: “When } have nie my bhie ledls, [ shall he 
rich, I will take my plies eat of pawn, Poawill being my Hara into 
vogue through chiarkitanism, by bis pervuients al hy announcements 
inthe journals, and Twill ies | well hunny Where, a copy of Pierre 
de Metline’s beg ede Navianer, with wan wleauts, edition of 1§50." In 
the meantinie he worked all tayo his indige bel, and at night re- 
turned home to water his garden, ated read lijs In wks, Ml, Mabeuf 
was at this time very nearly eiphiry years lid, 

One night he saw a singular apparition, 

He had come home while it was still bread day, Mother Plutarch, 
whose health was poor, wis sick and gone to bed, He had dined ona 
bone on which a litth: meat was left, and a hit of bread which he had 
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found on the kitchen table, and had sat down on a block of stone, 
which took the place of a seat in his garden. 

Near this seat there rose, in the fashion of the old orchard-gar- 
dens, a sort of hut, in a ruinous condition, of joists and boards, 4 
warren on the ground floor, a fruit-house above. There were no 
rabbits in the warren, but there were a few apples in the fruit-house, 
A remnant of the winter’s store. 

M. Mabeuf had begun to look through, reading by the way, with 
the help of his spectacles, two books which enchanted him, and in 
which he was even absorbed, a more serious thing at his age. His 
natural timidity fitted him, to a certain extent, to accept stipersti- 
tions, The first of these books was the famous treatise of President 
Delancre, On the inconstancy of Demons, the other was the quarto 
of Mutor de la Rubaudiére, On the devils of Vauvert and the gob- 
lins of La Biévé, This last book interested him the more, since his 
garden was one of the spots formerly haunted by goblins. Twilight 
was beginning to whiten all above and to blacken all below. As he 
read, Father Mabeuf was looking over the book which he held in 
his hand, at his plants, and among others at a magnificent rhodo- 
dendron which was one of his consolations; there had been four 
days of drought, wind, and sun, without a drop of rain; the stalks 
bent over, the buds hung down, the leaves were falling, they all 
needed to be water ed ; the rhododendron especially was a sad sight. 
Father Mabeuf was one of those to whom plants have souls. The 
old man had worked all day on his indigo bed, he was exhausted 
with fatigue, he got up nevertheless, put his books upon the bench, 
and walked, bent over and with tottering steps, to the well, but when 
he had grasped the chain, he could not even draw it far enough to 
unhook it. Then he turned and looked with a look of anguish towards 
the sky which was filling with stars. 7 

The evening had that serenity which buries the sorrows of man 
under a strangely dreary yet eternal j joy. The night promised to be 

as dry as the day had been. 
“Stars everywhere!” thought the old man; “not the smallest 
cloud! not a drop of water.” 

And his head, which had been raised for a moment, fell back upon 
his breast. | 

He raised it again and looked at the ie murmuring: 

“A drop of dew! a little pity !” 

He endeavoured once more to unhook the wae but he 
could not. 

At this moment he heard a voice which said: 

“Father Mabeuf, would you like to have me water your garden ?” 

At.the same time he heard a sound like that of a passing deer in 
the hedge; .and he saw springing out of the shrubbery a sort of tall, 
slender girl, who came and stood before him, looking boldly at him. 
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She had less the appearance of a human being than of a form which 
had just been born of the twilight. | 

Before Father Mabeuf, who was easily startled, and who was, as 
we have said, subject to fear, could answer a word, this being, whose 
motions seemed grotesquely abrupt in the obscurity, had unhooked 
the chain, plunged in and drawn out the bucket, and filled the water- 
ing-pot, and the goodman saw this apparition with bare feet and a 
ragged skirt running along the beds, distributing lite about her, 
The sound of the water upon the leaves filled lather Mabeuf’s soul 
with transport, It seemed to him thai now the rhododendron was 
happy. 

When the first bucket was emptied, the girl drew a second, then 
a third. She watered the whole garden, _ 

Moving thus along the walks, her outline appearing entirely black, 
shaking her torn shawl over her long angular arms, she seemed 
something like a hat, 

When she had ended, Father Mabeuf approached her with tears 
in his eyes, and laid his hand upon her forehead, 

“God will bless you,” said he, “you are an angel, since you care 
for flowers.” 

“No,” she answered, “Lam the devil, but that is all the same to 
me.” 

The old man exclaimed, without waiting for and without hearing 
her answer : 

“What a pity that [am so unfortunate and so poor, and that I 
cannot do anything for you!" 

“You can do something,” said she, 

“What ?” 

“Tell me where M. Marius lives." 

The old man did not understand. 
“What Monsieur Marits ?" 

He raised his glassy eye and appeared to be looking for something 
that had vanished, 

“A young man who used te come here.” 

Meanwhile M. Mabeuf had funibled in his memory. 

“Ah! yes—" he exclaimed, “l know what you mean, Listen, 
now! Monsieur Marius--the Baron Marius Pontmerey, yes! he 
lives—or rather he does not live there noweeah ! well, [don't know.” 

While he spoke, he had bent over to tie up a branch ef the rhodo- 
dendron, and he continued: 

“AbET remember now, He passes up the boulevard very often, 
and goes toward La Glaviere, Rue Croulebarbe, The Field of the 
Lark. Go that way. He isn't hard te find," 

When M. Mabeuf rose up, there was nobody there; the girl had 
disappeared. | 

Fe was decidedly a little frightened. 
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“Really,” thought he, “if my garden was not watered, I should 
think it was a spirit.” : 

An hour later when he had gone to bed, this returned to him, and, 
as he was falling asleep, at that troubled moment when thought, 
like that fabulous bird which changes itself into fish to pass through 
the sea, gradually takes the form of dream to pass through sleep, 
he said to himself confusedly : 

“Indeed, this much resembles what Rubaudiére relates of the 
goblins. Could it be a goblin ?” 


| hae 
AN APPARITION TO MARIUS 


A Few days after this visit of a “spirit” to Father Mabeuf, one — 
morning—it was Monday, the day on which Marius borrowed the 
hundred-sous piece of Courfeyrac for Thénardier—Marius had 
put this hundred-sous piece into his pocket, and before carrying it 
to the prison office, he had gone “to take a little walk,” hoping that 
it would enable him to work on his return. It was eternally so. As 
soon as he rose in the morning, he sat down before a book and a sheet 
of paper to work upon some translation ; the work he had on hand 
at that time was the translation into French of a celebrated quarrel 
between two Germans, the controversy between Gans and Savigny; 
he took Savigny, he took Gans, read four lines, tried to write one of 
them, could not, saw a star between his paper. and his eyes, and 
rose from his chair, saying : “I will go out. That, will put me in trim.” 
And he would go to the Field of the Lark. 
There ‘he saw the star more than ever, and Savigny and Gans 
Jess than ever. __. a a | ee. 
He returned, tried to resume his work, and did not succeed; he .. 
found no means of tying’a single one of the broken threads in his 
brain; then he would say:-“I will not go out tomorrow. It prevents — 
my working.” Yet he went out every day. 4 | | 
‘He lived in the Field of the Lark rather than in Courfeyrac’s _ 
room. This was his real address: Boulevard de la Santé, seventh | 


tree from the Rue Croulebarbe. | | 
- That morning, he had left this seventh tree, and sat down on the - 
‘bank of the brook of the Gobelins. The bright sun was gleaming 
‘through the new and glossy leaves. ee te ee oe | 
He was thinking of “Her!” And his dreaminess, becoming  re- . 
proachful, fell back upon himself; he thought sorrowfully of | 
the idleness, the paralysis of the soul, which was growing up within. 


‘him, and of ‘that night which was thickening before him hour by 


‘hour so rapidly that he ‘had already ceased to see the sun, _ 
. Meanwhile, through this painful evolution of indistinct ideas — 
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which were not even a soliloquy, so much had action become en- 
- feebled within him, and he no longer had even strength to develop 
his grief —through this melancholy distraction, the sensations of the 
world without reached him. He heard behind and below him, on both 
banks of the stream, the washerwomen of the Gobelins beating 
~ their linen; and over his head, the birds chattering. and singing in 
- the elms. On the one hand the sound of liberty, of happy unconcern, 
of winged leisure ; on the other, the sound of labour. A thing which 
made him muse profoundly, and almost reflect, these two joyous 
sounds. 
~ All at once, in the midst of his ecstasy of exhaustion, he, heard’ 
a voice which was known to him, say : 

“Ah! there he is!” 

He raised his eyes and recognised the unfortunate child who had 
come to his room one morning, the elder of the Thénardier girls, 
Eponine; he now knew her name. Singular fact, she had become 
more wretched and more beautiful, two steps which seemed impos- 
sible. She had accomplished a double progress towards the light, and 
towards distress. She was barefooted and in rags, as on the day 
when she had so resolutely entered his room, only her rags were 
two months older ; the holes were larger, the tatters dirtier. It was 
the same rough voice, the same forehead tanned and wrinkled by ex- 
posure; the same free, wild, and wandering gaze. She had, in ad- 
dition to her former expression, that mixture of fear and sorrow 
which the experience of a prison adds to misery. 

She had spears of straw and grass in her hair, not like Ophelia 
from having gone mad through the contagion of Hamlet’s madness, 
but because she had slept in some stable loft. 

And with all this, she was beautiful, What a star thou art, O 

outh ! 
: Meantime, she had stopped before Marius, with an expression of 
pleasure upon her livid face, and something which resembled a 
smile, 

She stood for a few seconds, as if she could not speak. : 

“T have found you, then?” said she at last. “Father Mabeuf was 
right ; it was on this boulevard. How I have looked for you? if you 
only knew? Do you know? I have been in the jug. A fortnight ! 
They have let me out! seeing that there was nothing against me, 

‘and then I was not of the age of discernment. It lacked two months. 
Oh! how I have looked for you! it is six weeks now. You don’t live 
down there any longer?” | 

“No,” said Marius. : eke 

“Oh! I understand. On account of the affair. Such scares are dis- 

‘agreeable. You have moved, What! why do you wear such an old 
hat as that? a young man like you ought to have fine clothes. Do you 
know, Monsieur Marius? Father Mabeuf calls you Baron Marius, 
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I forget what more. It’s not true that you are a baron? barons are © 
old fellows, they go to the Luxembourg in front of the chateau where 
there is the most sun, they read the Quotidienne for a sou. I went 
once for a letter to a baron’s like that. He was more than a hundred 
. years old. But tell me, where do you live now ?” 

Marius did not answer. | 

“Ah !”” she continued, “you havea hole in your shirt. I must mend 
it for you.” 

She resumed with an expression which gradually grew darker: 

“You don’t seem to be glad to see me ?” 

Marius said nothing; she herself was silent for a moment, then 
exclaimed: 

“But if I would, I could easily make you glad !” 

“Tow ?” inquired Marius. “What does that mean?” 

“Ah! you used to speak more kindly to me!” replied she. 

“Well, what is it that you mean?” | 

She bit her lip; she seemed to hesitate, as if passing through a 
kind of interior struggle, At last, she appeard to decide upon her 
course, | 

“So much the worse, it makes no difference. You look sad, I want 
you to be glad. But promise me that you will laugh, I want to see 
you laugh and hear you say : Ah, well! that is good. Poor Monsieur 
Marius! you know, you promised me that you would give me what~ 
ever I should ask—” : 

“Yes! but tell me!” 

She looked into Marius’ eyes and said: 
| “T have the address.” 

Marius turned pale. All his blood flowed back to his heart, 

“What address r” , 

“The address you asked me for.” 

She added as if she were making an effort: 

“The address—you know well enough!” 

“Yes !” stammered Marius. 

“Of the young lady!” a | 

Having pronounced this word, she sighed deeply. 

Marius sprang up from the bank on which he was sitting, and took 
her wildly by the hand. | 

Oh! come! show me the way, tell me! ask me for whatever you 
will! Where is it?” | , es 

“Come with me,” she answered, “I am not sure of the street and 
the number ; it is away on the other side from here, but I know the 
house very well, I will show you.” ae ae 

She withdrew her hand and added: in a tone which would have 
pierced the heart of an observer, but which did not even touch the 
intoxicated and transported Marius: 7 7 t 2 

“Oh! how glad you are!” 
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A. cloud passed over Marius’ brow. He seized Eponine by the 
arm: 

“Swear to me one thing!” 

“Swear ?” said she, “what does that mean? Ah! you want me to 
swear?” 

And she laughed. : 

“Your father! promise me, Eponine swear to me that you will not 
give this address to your father !” 

She turned towards him with an astounded appearance. 

“Tponine! How do you know that my name is Eponine ?” 

“Promise what I ask you!” 

But she did not seem to understand. 

“That is nice! you called me Eponine !" 

Marius caught her by both arms at once. 

“Bit answer me now, in heaven's name! pay attention to what I 
am saying, swear to me that you will not give the address you know 
to your father!" | 

“My father?” said she, “Oh f ves, my father! Do not be concerned 
on his account. He is in solitary, Besides, du PT busy myself about my 

father!” 

“But you don't promise mel’ exclaimed Martius, 

“Let me go then! said she, bursting ito a laugh, “how you 
shake me! Yes! yes 2 promise vou that! PE swear to vor that! What 
is it tome? | won't give the address tommy father, There! will that 
do? is that it?” 

“Nor to anybody ?” said) Marius. 

“Nor to anybody." 

“Now, added Marius, “show me the way.” 

“Right away?” 

“Right away.” 

“Come, Ob! how glad he is!" subd she, 

After a few steps, she stopped, 

“You follow too nearime, Morsiea Marius, Let me go forward, 
and follow me like that, withent seeming ta, [It won't deo for a fine 
young man, like vou, to he seen with a wormndn like me.” 

No tongue could tell all that there wits in that word, woman, thus 
uttered by this chikd, 

She went on a few steps, and stepped agains Marinus rejoined 
her, She spoke to him aside and without turning: 

“By the way, you know you have premised me something ?” 

Marius fimbled in his pocket. He had nething in the world but 
the five franes intended for Thénardier, He took it, and put it into 
Iponine’s hand, 

She opened her fingers and let the piece fall on the ground, and, 
looking at him with a gloomy look: 

“I don't want your money," said she, 
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BOOK THIRD © 


THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET 
I 


THE SECRET HOUSE 


e 

~Towarps the middle of the last century, a velvet-capped president 
of the Parlement of Paris having a mistress and concealing it, for 
in those days the great lords exhibited their mistresses and the bour- 
geois concealed theirs, had “une petite maison’ built in the Faubourg ~ 
Saint Germain, in the deserted Rue de Blomet, now called the Rue 
Plumet, not far from the spot which then went by the name of the 
Combat des Animaus. 

This was a summer-house of but two stories; two rooms on the 
ground floor, two chambers in the second story, a kitchen below, a 
boudoir above, a garret next the roof, the whole fronted by a garden 
with a large iron grated gate opening on the street. This garden con- 
tained about an acre. This was all that the passers-by could see; but 
in the rear of the house there was a small yard, at the further end of 
which there was a low building, two rooms only and a cellar, a con- 
venience intended to conceal a child and nurse in case of need. This 
building communicated, from the rear, by a masked door opening 
secretly, with a long narrow passage, paved, winding, open to the 
sky, bordered by two high walls, and which, concealed with won- 


derful art, and as it were lost between the inclosures of the gardens’ 


and fields, all the corners and turnings of which it followed, came 
to an end at another door, also concealed, which opened a third ofa . 
mile away, almost in another quartier, upon the unbuilt end of the. 
Rue de Babylone. | 7 oS 
The president came in this way, so that those even who might. . 
have watched and followed him, and those who might have ob- © 


served that the president went somewhere mysteriously every day, 


could not have suspected that going to the Rue de Babylone was 


going to the Rue Blomet. By skilful purchases of land, the in- | - 
genious magistrate was enabled to have this secret route to his .- 


house made upon his own ground, and consequently without super- 
vision. He had afterwards sold off the lots of ground bordering on © 


the passage in little parcels for flower and vegetable gardens, and — | 


the proprietors of these lots of ground supposed on both sides thas 
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what they saw was a partilion wall, and did not even suspect the 
existence of that long ribbon of pavement winding between two 
walls among their beds and fruit trees. The birds alone saw this 
curiosity. It is probable that the larks amd the sparrows of the last 
century had a good deal of chattering about the president. 

The house, built of stone in the Mansard style, wainseoted, and 
furnished in the Watteau style, rock-work within, peruke without, 
walled about with a triple hedge of flowers, had a discreet, coquet- 
tish, and solemn appearance about it, suitable to a caprice of love 
and of magistracy. 

This house and this passage, which have since disappeared, were 
still in existence fifteen years ago, In "93, a coppersmith bought the 
house to pull it down, but not being able to paythe price for it, the 
nation sent him into bankruptey. So that it was the house that 
pulled down the coppersmith. Thereafter the house remained empty, 
and fell slowly into ruin, like all dwellings to which the presence 
‘of man no longer communicates life. [t remained, furnished with its 
old furniture, and always for sale or to let, and the ten or twelve 
persons who passed through the Rue Plumet in the course of a 
year were notified of this by a yellow and illegible piece of paper 
which had hung upon the railing of the garden since 1810, 

Towards the end of the Restoration, these same passers might 
have noticed that the paper had disappeared, and that, also, the 
shutters of the upper story were open, The house was indeed oc- 
cupied, The windows had “little curtains,” a sign that there was a 
woman there, 

In the month of October, 1829, a man of a certain age had ap- 
peared and hired the house as it stuod, including, of course, the 
building in the rear, and the passage which ran ont to the Rue de 
Babylone. He had the seeret openings of the two doors of this pas- 
sage repaired. The house, as we have just said, was still nearly fur- 
nished with the president's old furniture, The new tenant had 
ordered a few repairs, added here and there what was lacking, put 
in a few flags in the yard, a few bricks in the basement, a few steps 
in the staircase, a few tiles in the floors, a few panes in the windows, 
and finally came and installed himself with a young girl and an aged 
servant, without any noise, rather like somebody stealing in than 
like a man who enters his own house, The neighbours did not gossip 
about it, for the reason that there were mo neighbours, 

_ This tenant, to partial extent, was Jean Valjean: the young girl 
was Cosette. The servant was a spinster named ‘Toussaint, whom 
Jean Valjean had saved from the hospital and misery, and who 
was old stuttering, and a native of a province, three qualities which 
had determined Jean Valjean to take her with him. He hired the 
house under the name of Monsieur Fauchelevent, gentleman, In 
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what has been related hitherto, the reader doubtiess recognised 
Jean Valjean even before Thénardier did. | 

Why had Jean Valjean left the convent of the Petit Picpus? 
What had happened? | | 

Nothing had happened. 

As we remember, Jean Valjean was happy in the convent, so 
happy that his conscience at last began to be troubled. He saw 
Cosette every day, he felt paternity springing up and developing 
within him more and more, he brooded this child with his soul, he 
said to himself that she was his, that nothing could take her from him, 
that this would be so indefinitely, that certainly she would become 
a nun, being every day gently led on towards it, that thus the con- 
vent was henceforth the universe to her as well as to him, that he 
would grow old there and she would grow up there, that she would 
grow old there and he would die there; that finally, ravishing hope, 
no separation was possible. In reflecting upon this, he at last began 
to find difficulties. He questioned himself. He asked himself if all 
this happiness were really his own, if it were not made up of the 
happiness of another, of the happiness of this child whom he was 
appropriating and plundering, he, an old man; if this was not a 
robbery? He said to himself that this child had a right to know 
what life was before renouncing it; that to cut her off, in advance, 
and, in some sort, without consulting her, from all pleasure, under 
pretence of saving her from all trial, to take advantage of her igno- 
rance and isolation to give her an artificial vocatiori, was to outrage 
a human creature and to lie to God. And who knows but, thinking 
over all this some day, and being a nun with regret, Cosette might 
come to hate him ? a final thought, which was almost selfish and less 
heroic than the others, but which was insupportable to him. He re- 
solved to leave the convent. | 

He resolved it, he recognised with despair that it must be done. 
As to objections, there were none. Five years of sojourn between 
those four walls, and of absence from among men, had necessarily 
destroyed or dispersed the elements of alarm. He might return 
tranquilly among men. He had grown old, and all had changed. Who 
would recognize him now ? And then, to look at the worst, there was 
~ no danger save for himself, and he had no right to condemn Cosette 
to the cloister for the reason that he had been condemned to the gal- 
leys. What, moreover, is danger in presence of duty? Finally, noth- | 
ing prevented him from being prudent, and taking proper precau- 
tions, | 

As to Cosette’s education, it was almost finished and complete. 


His determination once formed, he awaited an opportunity. It . - 


was not slow to present itself. Old Fauchelevent died. 
Jean Valjean asked an audience of the reverend prioress, and told 
her that having received a small inheritance on the death of his 
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brother, which enabled him to live henceforth without labour, he 
would leave the service of the convent, and take away his daughter: 
but that, as it was not just that Cosette, not taking her vows should 
have been educated gratuitously, he humbly begged the reverend 
prioress to allow him to offer the community, as indemnity for the 
five years which Cosette had passed there, the sum of five theusand 
francs, - 

Thus Jean Valjean left the convent of the Perpetual Adoration, 

On leaving the convent, he took in his own hands, and would not 
entrust to any assistant, the little box, the key of which he always had 
about him. This box puzzled Cosette, on account of the odour of 
embalming which came from it. 

‘Let us say at once, that henceforth this hox never left him more. 
He always had it in his room. Tt was the first, and sometimes the 
only thing that he carried away in his changes of abode, Cosette 
laughed about it, and called this box the inseparable, saying: “T am 
jealous of it.” . 

Jean Valjean nevertheless did not appear again in the open city 
without deep anxiety. 

He discovered the house in the Rue Phimet, and buried himself in 
it. He was henceforth in possession of the name of Wtimus Fauch- 
elevent. 

At the same time he hired two other ladgings in Paris, in order to 
attract less attention thant! he always remained in (he same quartier, 
to be able to chanve his abode on eccasion, at the slehtest anxiety 
which he might feel, and finally, that he might not again find him- 
self in such a strait as on the night when he had so miraculously 
escaped from Javert. These two lodgings were twe very humble 
dwellings, and of a poor appearance, in two quartiers widely distant 
from each other, one in the Rue de Quest, the other in the Rue de 
Homme Armé, 

He went from time to time, new to the Rue de 'Elomme Armé, 
and now to the Rae de Ouest, to spend a month or six weeks, with 
Cosette, without (aking Toussaint, He was waiter upon hy the port- 
ers, and gave himself out for a man of some means of the suburbs, 
having a foothold in the city. This lafty virtue had three domiciles 
in Paris in order to eseape from the police, | 
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I] 
JEAN VALJEAN A NATIONAL GUARD 


Stitt, properly speaking, he lived in the Rue Plumet, and he had 
ordered his life there in the following manner: 

Cosette with the servant occupied the house; she had the large 
bedroom with painted piers, the boudoir with gilded mouldings, 
the president’s parlour furnished with tapestry and huge arm-chairs ; 
she had the garden. Jean Valjean had a bed put into Cosette’s 
chamber with a canopy of antique damask in three colours, and an 
old and beautiful Persian carpet, bought at Mother Gaucher’s in 
the Rue du Figuier Saint Paul, and, to soften the severity of these 
magnificent relics, he had added to this curiosity shop all the little 
lively and graceful pieces of furniture used by young girls, an 
étagére, a bookease and gilt books, a writing-case, a blotting-case 
a work-table inlaid with pearl, a silver-gilt dressing-case, a dressing 
table in Japan poreelain, Long damask curtains o1 three colours, 
on a red ground, matching those of the bed, hung at the second 
story windows, On the first floor, tapestry curtains, All winter 
Cosette’s Petite Maison was warmed from top to bottom. For his 
part, he lived in the sort of porter’s lodge in the back-yard, with a 
mattress on a cot bedstead, a white wood table, two straw chairs, 
an earthen water-pitcher, a few books upon a board, his dear box 
in a corner, never any fire. He dined with Cosette, and there was a 
black loaf on the table for him. He said to Toussaint, when she en- 
tered their service: “Mademoiselle is the mistress of the house.” 
“And you, m-mousieur?” replied’ Toussaint, astounded. “Me I 
am nittch better than the master, J arm the father.” 

— Cosette had been trained to housekeeping in the convent, and 
she regulated the expenses, which. were very moderate. Every day 
Jean Valjean took Cosette’s arm, and went to walk with her. They 
went to the least frequented walk of the Luxembourg, and every 
Sunday to mass, always at Saint Jacques du Haut Pas, because it 
was quite distant. As that is a very poor quartier, he gave much 
alms there, and the unfortunate surrounded him in the church, which 
had given him the title of the superscription of the epistle of the 
Thénardiers: 7'o the benevolent gentleman of the church of Saint 
Jacques du Haut Pas. He was fond of taking Cosette to visit the 
needy and the sick. No stranger came into the house in the Rue 
Plummet. Toussaint brought the provisions, and Jean Valjean him- 
self went after the water to a watering trough which was near by on 
the boulevard. They kept the wood and the wine in a kind of semi- 
subterranean vault covered with rock-work, which was near the dou! 
on the Rue de Babylone, and which had formerly served the presi: 
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dent as a grotto; for, in the time of the Folies and the Petites Mai- 
sons, there was no love without a grotto. | 

There was on the Rue de Babylone door a box for letters and 
papers ; but the three occupants of the summer-house on the Rue 
Plumet receiving neither papers nor letters, the entire use of the 
box, formerly the agent of amotrs and the confidant of a legal 
spark, was now limited to the notices of the receiver of taxes and 
the Guard warnings, For M. Fauchelevent belonged to the National 
Guard: he had not been able to escape the close meshes of the en- 
rollment of 1831. The municipal investigation made at that time had 
extended even to the convent of the Petit Picpus, a sort of im- 
penetrable and holy cloud-from which Jean Valjean had come forth 
venerable in the eyes of his magistracy, and, in consequence, worthy 
of mounting guard. 

Three or four times a year, Jean Valjean donned his uniform, 
and performed his duties; very willingly moreover ; it was a good 
disguise for him, which associated him with everybody clse while 
leaving him solitary. Jean Valjean had completed his sixtieth year, 
the age of legal exemption; but he did not appear more than fifty ; 
moreover, he had no desire to ascape from his sergeant-major and 
to cavil with the Count de Loban; he had no civil standing ; he was 
~ concealing his name, he was concealing his identity, he was conceal- 
ing his age, he was concealing everything ; and, we have just said, 
he was very willingly; National Guard. ‘lo resemble the crowd who 
pay their taxes, this was his whole ambition, This man had for his 
ideal within, the angel—without, the bourgeois. 

We must note one inerdent, however, When Jean Valjean went 
put with Cosette, he dre ied as we have seen, and had much the air - 
of anold officer. When he went out alone, and this was most usually 
in the evening, he was always clad in the waistcoat and trousers of a 
working-man, and wore a.cap which hid his face, Was this precau- 
tion, or humility? Both at once. Cosette was accustomed to the 
enigmatic aspect of her destiny, and hardly noticed her father’s 
singularities. As for ‘loussaint, she venerated Jean Valjean, and 
thought everything good that he did. One day, her butcher, who had 
caught sight of Jean Valjean, said to her: “That is a funny body.” 
She answered: “Ie is a s-saint !" 

Neither Jean Valjean, nor Cosette, nor Toussaint, ever came in or 
went out except by the gate on the Rue de Bahylone, Unless one had 
seen them through the grated gate of the garden, it would have been 
difficult to guess that they lived in the Rue Plimet, This gate always 
remained closed. Jean Valjean had left the garden uncultivated, 
that it might not attract attention, 

In this, he deceived himself, perhaps, 
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MII 
FOLIIS AC FRONDIBUS 


Tus garden, thus abandoned to itself for more than half a century, 
had become very strange and very pleasant. The passers-by of forty 
years ago stopped in the street to look at it, without suspecting the 
secrets which it concealed behind its fresh green thickets. More than 
one dreamer of that day has many a time allowed his eyes and his 
thoughts indiscreetly to penetrate through the bars of the ancient 
gate which was padlocked, twisted, tottering ; secured by two green 
and mossy pillars, and grotesquely crowned with a pediment of in- 
decipherable arabesque. : 

There was a stone seat in a corner, one or two mouldy statues, 
some trellises loosened by time and rotting upon the wall; no walks, - 
moreover, nor turf; dog-grass everywhere. Horticulture had de- 

arted, and nature had returned. Weeds were abundant, a wonder- 

ul hap for a poor bit of earth, The heyday of the gilliflowers was 
splendid. Nothing in this garden opposed the sacred effort of things 
towards life; venerable growth was at home there. The trees bent 
over towards the briers, the briers mounted towards the trees, the 
shrub had climbed, the branch had bowed, that which runs upon the 
ground had attempted to find that which blooms in the air, that which 


floats in the wind had stooped towards that which trails inthe moss; _ 


trunks, branches, leaves, twigs, tufts, tendrils, shoots, thorns, were 
mingled, crossed, married, confounded ; vegetation, in a close and 
strong embrace, had celebrated and accomplished there under the 
satisfied eye of the Creator, in this inclosure of three hundred feet 
square, the sacred mystery of its fraternity, symbol of human fra- 
ternity. This garden was no longer a garden; it was a colossal bush, 
that is to say, something which is as impenetrable as a forest, popu- 
lous as a city, tremulous as a nest, dark as a cathedral, odorous as 
a bouquet, solitary as a tomb, full of life as a multitude. 

In Floréal, this enormous shrub, free behind its grating and within 
its four walls, warmed into the deep labour of universal germina- : 
tion, thrilled at the rising sun almost like a stag which inhales the 
air of universal love and feels the April sap mounting and boiling 
in his veins, and shaking its immense green antlers in the wind, scat- 
tered over the moist ground, over the broken statues, over the sink- 
ing staircase of the summer-house, and even over the pavement of 
the deserted street, flowers in stars, dew in pearls, fecundity, beauty, 
life, joy, perfume, At noon, a-thousand white butterflies took refuge 
in it, and it was a heavenly sight to see this living snow of summer 
whirling about in flakes in the shade. There, in this gay darkness of 
verdure, a multitude of innocent voices spoke softly to the soul, and 
what the warbling had forgotten to say, the humming completed. At 
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night, a dreamy vapour arose front the garden and wrapped it 
around; a shroud of mist, a calm and celestial sadness, covered it 
the intoxicating odour of honeysuckles and bindweed rose on all 
sides like an exquisite and subtle poison; you heard the last appeals . 
of the woodpecker, and the wagtails drowsing under the branches : 
you felt the sacred intimacy of bird and tree; by day the wings re- 
joiced the leaves; by night the leaves pri tected the wings. 

In winter, the bush was black, wet, bristling, shivering, and Jet 
the house be seen in part, You pereerved, Instead of the flowers in 
the branches and the dew in the flowers, the long silver ribbons of 
the snails upon the thick and cold carpet of yellow leaves; but in 
every way, under every aspect, WP CVOry SecsOn, spring, winter, 
puminer, autumn, this little inclostre exhaled melancholy, contem- 
plation, solitude, liberty, the alsenee ef man, the presence of God, 
and the old rusty grating appeared to says Vhis garden is mine 2? 

In vain was the pavement of Paris all about it, the classie and 
splendid residences of the Rue de Varennes within a few steps, the 
dome of the Invalides quite near, the Chamber af Deputies not far 
off; in vain did the carriages of the Rue de Bourgoene and the Rue 
saint Dominique roll pompousty in its neiehhonrhood, iu vain did 
the yellow, brown, white, and red ommibuses pass each other in the 
adjomning square, the Rne Plimet was a solinide sand the death of 
the old proprictors, the passage of a revedation, the downfall of an- 
cient fortunes, absence, oblivion, forty years of abandonment and of 
widowhood, had suffieed te eal laek inte cis privileged plaice the 
ferns, the mulleins, the hemloeks, the milfoils, the tall weeds, the 
great flaunting plants with large leaves of a pile greenish drab, the 
lizards, the beetles, the restless and rapid insects sto bring out of 
the depths of the earth, and display within these four walls, an in- 
desertbably wild and savage grandeur: aul vet nature, who dis- 
avows the mean arrangements of man, and whe always gives her 
whole self where she gives hersedf at all, as well in the ant as in the 
eagle, should come to display herself ina pour Htthe Parisian garden 
with as much severity and majesty as ina virgin forest of the New 
World. 

Nothing is really small: whoever is apen te the deep penetration 
of nature knows this, Although indeed me absednte satisfaction may 
he veuchsafed to philusepliy, ne mere in vircumeseribinge the cause 
than in limiting the effect, the contempliter falls into unfathomable 
cestasies in view of all these decompositions of forces resulting in 
uaty, All works for all. 

Algebra applies te the clandss the radimee of the star benefits 
the rose) ne thinker would dare to say that the perfiime of the haw- 
thorn is useless to the constellations, Whe then ean caleulate the 
path of the molecule? how do we know that the ereations of worlds 
are not determined by the fall of grains of sand? Who then ander- 
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stands the reciprocal flux and reflux of the infiniely great and the 
infinitely small, the echoing of causes in the abysses of being, and the 
avalanches of creation? A flesh-worm is of account; the small is 
great, the great is small; all is in equilibrium in necessity ; fearful 
vision for the mind. There are marvellous relations between beings 
and things; in this inexhaustible whole, from sun to grub, there is 
no scorn; all need each other, Light does not carry terrestrial per- 
fumes into the azure depths without knowing what it does with them: 
night distributes the stellar essence to the sleeping plants. Every 
bird which flies has the thread of the infinite in its claw. Germination 
includes the hatching of a meteor and the tap of a swallow’s bill 
breaking the egg, and it leads forward the birth of an earth-worm 
and the advent of Socrates. Where the telescope ends, the micro- 
scope begins. Which of the two has the grander view? Choose. A 
bit of mould is a pleiad of flowers ; a nebula is an anthill of stars. The 
same promiscuity, and still more wonderful, between the things of the 
intellect and the things of matter. Elements and principles are 
mingled, combined, espoused, multiplied one by another, to such a 
degree as to bring the material world and the moral world into the 
same light, Phenomena are perpetually folded back upon themselves. 
In the vast cosmical changes, the universal life comes and goes in 
unknown quantities, rolling all in the invisible mystery of the ema- 
nations, losing no dream from no single sleep, sowing an animalcule 
here, crumbling a star there, oscillating and winding, making a 
- force of light and an element of thought, disseminated and indivisi- 
ble, dissolving all, save that geometrical point, the me; reducing 
everything to the soul-atom ; making everything blossom into God: 
entangling, from the highest to the lowest, all activities in the ob- 
scurity of a dizzying mechanism, hanging the flight of an insect 
upon the movement of the earth, subordinating, who knows? were 
it only by the identity of the law, the evolutions of the comet in the 
firmament to the circling of the infusoria in the drop of water. A ma- 
chine made of mind, Enormous gearing, whose first motor is the 
gnat, and whose last wheel is the zodiac. | 


IV | 
CHANGE OF GRATING 


Ir seemed as if this garden, first made to conceal licentious mys- 
teries, had been transformed and rendered fit for the shelter of 
chaste mysteries. There were no longer in it either bowers, or lawns, 
or arbours, or grottoes; there was a magnificent dishevelled ob- 
scurity falling like a veil upon all sides; Paphos had become 
Eden again. Some secret repentance had purified this retreat. This 
flower-girl now offered its flowers to the soul. This coquettish gar- 
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den, once so very free, had returned to virginity and modesty, A 
president assisted by a gardener, a goodman who thought he’ wag 
a second Lamoignon, and another goodman who thought he was a 
second Lendétre, had distorted it, pruned it, crumpled it, bedizened it, 
fashioned it for gallantry ; nature had taken it again, had filled it 
with shade, and had arranged it for love. | 

There was also in this solitude a heart which was all ready. Love 
had only to show himself; there was a temple there composed of 
verdure, of grass, of moss, of the sighs of birds, of soft shade, of 
agitated branches, and a soul made up of gentleness, of faith, of 
candour, of hope, of aspiration, and of illusion. 

Cosette had left the convent, still almost a child; she was a little 
more than fourteen years old, and she was “at the ungrateful age,” 
as we have said, apart from her eyes, she seemed rather homely 
than pretty; she had, however, no ungraceful features, bit she was 
awkward, thin, timid, and bold at the same time, a hig child in short, 

Her education was finished; that is te say, she had been taught 
religion, and also, and above all, devotion; then “history,” that is, 
the thing which they call thus in the couvent, geography, grammar, 
the participles, the kings of France, a littl: music, to draw profiles, 
etc., but further than this she was ignorant of everything, which is 
a charm anda peril, The soul ofa veung girloueght not to be left in 
obscurity; in after Ife there spring up too sudden and too vivid 
mirages, as ina camera obseura, She should be gently and discreetly 
enlightened, rather by the reflection of realities than by their direct 
and stern light, A useful and graciously severe halflight which dissi- 
pates puerile fear and prevents a fall, Nothing but the maternal in- 
stinct, a wonderful intuition into which enter the memories of the 
maiden and the experience of the woman, knows how this hal f-light 
should be applied, and of what it shonld he formed, Nothing supplies 
this instinet. To form the mind ef a yveuny girl, all the nuns in the 
world are not equal to one mother, 

Cosette had had no mother, She had only had many mothers, in 
the plural. 

As to Jean Valjean, there was dude within lum all manner of 
tenderness and all manner of solicitude ; but he was only an old man 
who knew nothing at all. 

Now, in this wark of education, in this seriuus matter of the pre- 
paration of a wanian for Hfe, haw mitch knowledge is needed to 
struggle aginst that ignoranee whieh we call tunacence, 

Nothing prepares a young girl for passions like the convent. The 
convent turns the thoughts in the direction af the unknown. The 
heart, thrown back upon itself, makes for itself a channel, being 
unable to overflow, and deepens, being unable to expand, From 
thence visions, suppositions, conjectures, romances sketched out, 
longings for adventures, fantastic constructions, whole castles built 
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in the interior opscurity of the mind, dark and secret dwellings where 
the passions find an immediate lodging as soon as the grating 1s 
crossed and they are permitted to enter. The convent is a compres- 
sion which, in order to triumph over the human heart, must continue 
through the whole life. 

On leaving the convent, Cosette could have found nothing more 
grateful and more dangerous than the house on the Rue Plumet. It 
was the continuation of solitude with the beginning of liberty; an 
inclosed garden, but a sharp, rich, voluptuous, and odorous nature; 
the same dreams as in the convent, but with glimpses of young men; - 
a grating, but upon the street. : 

Still, we repeat, when she came there she was but a child. Jean 
Valjean gave her this uncultivated garden. “Do whatever you like 
with it,” said he to her. It delighted Cosette; she ransacked every 
thicket and turned over every stone, she sought for “animals ;”’ she 
played while she dreamed; she loved this garden for the insects 
which she found in the grass under her feet, while she loved it for 
the stars which she saw in the branches over her head. | 

And then she loved her father, that is to say, Jean Valjean, with 4 
all her heart, with a frank filial passion which made the good man 


parlour hung with tapestry, where she could recline on silken arm- 
chairs. Jean Valjean sometimes said to her, smiling with the hap- 
piness of being teased: “Why don’t you go home? why don’t you 
leave me alone ?”’ | | 7 4 

She would give him those charming Little scoldings which are se 
full of grace coming from the daughter to the father. 

“Father, I am very cold in your house; why don’t you put in a 
carpet and a stove here ””. | 5 ; 
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“Dear child, there are many people who are better than I, who 
have not even a roof over ther heads.” 

“Then why do T have a fire and al things comfortable ?” 
“Because you are a woman and 9 oni,” 

“Pshaw! men then ought to be cokd and uncomfortable ?” 
*Some men,” 

“Well, L will come here so eften that you will he oblived to havea 
fire,” 

Again she said to him: 

“Father, why do you cat miserable brend the that? 

“Because, my daughter,” 

“Well, if you eat it, Dshall eit it? 

Then, so that Cosette should net eat black bread, Jean Valjean 
ate white bread. 

Cosette had but vague remenibranee ef her elildhood, She prayed 
morning and evening for her rather, whom ste had never known, 
‘The Thenardiers had renuined te hier Idee tweehiteous frees of some 
dream. She remembered that ste fied been “one dav, at uieht,” sent 
inla a wood after water. She thomcht that that was very far from 
Paris. Tt seemed te her Qhat she had ecanmenced Hite inan abyss, and 
that Jean Valjean had drawn heroutior at der eluldhood inipressed 
heras a time when there were cnly eenbipes tes, spiders, ine snakes 
about ber. Wher she was deine atiibe, hebore caine ta sleep, as she 
hadono very elear ideal beings fean Valles dhiueliter, and that he 
wis her father, she tmgdned that her mother’s soul had passed into 
this goods and come te dive wath ber, 

When he sat down, she worl) rect her check on his white hair 
and silently drop a tear, saya te herself “This is perhaps my 
mother, this ruan!” : 

Cosette, althoush this nia: heaostrance statement, ia her profound 
ivnaranee as a gael brought Up Ia craven, PLETELY! moreover be- 
ine abselately unintellinghle to singinity, fied comme tes imagine that 
she had had as dite cf acmother as possitde, She eid not even know 
her name, Whenever she happened teask dean Vidjean what if was, 
gear Valjean was silent, 1D she repeued her qiestion, he answered 
yacsmile, Onee she insisted: the saotle ended with a tear, 

This silence of Jean Valjeau's covered Mantine with night, 

Was this pridence ? was it respect? wos ita fear te give tp that 
name to the chances of another narnery thon his awn! 

While Cosette was a little gird, Jean Vadjeun ined heen fond of 
talking with her about her mother: when she wos a young maiden, 
this was impossible for hing It seemed te hing that he no longer 
dared. Was this on acconnteaf Cosette? was it on account of Fan- 
tine? He felta sort of religions horror at intraducing that shade 
into Cosette’s thonvhts, and at bringing in the dead asa third sharer 
of their destiny, The more sacred that shade was to him, the more 
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— formidable it seemed to him. He thought of Fantine and felt over- 
whelmed with silence. He saw dimly in the darkness something 
which resembled a finger on a mouth. Had all that modesty which 
had once been Fantine’s and which, during her life, had been forced 
out of her by violence, returned after her death to take its place over . 
her, to watch, indignant, over the peace of the dead woman, and to 
guard her fiercely in her tomb? Did Jean Valjean, without knowing 
it, feel its influence ? We who believe in death are not of those who 
would reject this mysterious explanation. Hence the impossibility 
of pronouncing, even at Cosette’s desire, this name: Fantine. 

One day Cosette said to him: 

“Father, I saw my. mother in a dream last night. She had two. 
preat wings. My mother must have attained to sanctity in her life.” 

“Through martyrdom,” answered Jean Valjean. 

Still, Jean Valjean was happy. ' 

When Cosette went out with him, she leaned upon his arm, proud, 
_ happy, in the fulness of her heart. Jean Valjean, at all these marks 
of a tenderness so exclusive and so fully satisfied with him alone, 
felt his thought melt into delight. The poor man shuddered, over- 
flowed with an angelic joy; he declared in his transport that this 
would last through life; he said to himself that he really had not 
suffered enough to deserve such radiant happiness, and he thanked 
God, in the depths of his soul, for having permitted that he, a mis- 
erable man, should be so loved by this innocent being. 


vO 
THE ROSE DISCOVERS THAT SHE IS AN ENGINE OF WAR 


One day Cosette happened to look in her mirror, and she said to | 
herself : “What!” It seemed to her almost that she was pretty. This 
threw her into strange anxiety. Up to this moment she had never © 
thought of her face. She had seen herself in her glass, but she had 
not looked at herself. And then, she had often been told that she 
was homely ; Jean Valjean alone would quietly say: “Why no! why! _ 
no!” However that might be, Cosette had always thought herself — 
homely, and had grown up in that idea with the pliant resignation of | 
childhood, And now suddenly her mirror said like Jean Valjean: | 
“Why no!” She had no sleep that night. “If I were pretty !” thought . 
she, “how funny it would be if I should bé pretty!” And she called _ 
‘to mind those of her companions whose beauty had made an im- — 
pression in the convent, and said: “What! I should be like Made- 
moiselle Such-a-one !” . ae, 3 é 
The next day she looked at herself, but not by chance, and she 


doubted. “Where were my wits gone?” said she, “no, I am Damebyem 
She had merely slept badly, her eyes were dark ay geste WescPeey 
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She had not felt very happy the evening before, in the thought that 
she was beautiful, but she was sad at thinking so no longer. She did 
not look at herself again, and for more than a fortnight she tried to 
dress her hair with her back to the mirror, 

In the evening after dinner, she regularly made tapestry or did 
some convent work in the parlour, while Jean Vatjean read by her 
side. Once, on raising her eyes from her work, she was very much 
surprised at the anxious way in which her father was looking at her. 

At another time, she was passing along the street, and it seemed 
to her that somebody behind her, whom she did not see, said: “Pretty 
woman ! but badly dressed.” “Pshaw 0" thought she, “that is not me. 
~JTam well dressed and homely.” She had on at the time her plush hat 
and merino dress, 

At last, she was in the garden one day, and heard poor old Tous- 
saint saying: “Monsieur, do you metice how pretty mademolselle is 
growing ?” Cosette did not hear whit her father answered, ‘Pous. 
saint's words threw her inte a sert of commetion, She ran out of the 
garden, went upto her roars, hurrhead to the rdass, if was three months 
since she had Jooked at hersely, and uttered a ery, She was dazzled 
by herself, 

She was beautiful and handsome; she could not help heing of 
Toussaint’s and her mirror’s opanton, Pler form: wars complete, her 
skin had become white, her hate had grown lustrous, au unknown 
splendour was Hphted ap in her Tlae eves, Ue consciousness of her 
beauty came to her entire, ia merient, lke laid daylight when 
it bursts Hpon sy others noticed it mercover, “Potssaint said 80, it 
was of her evidently that the passer had spoken, there was no more 
doubt; she went down into the pardon auain, thinking herself aq 
queen, hearing the birds sing, it wis in winter, seeing the sky golden, 
the sunshine in the trees, lowers amene the shrubbery, wild, mad 
Pan inexpressible rapture, 

For his part, Jean Valjean felt a deep and undetinable anguish in 
his heart. 

Hehadin fact, for some tine past, been contermpiiting with terror 
that beauty which appesred every day itore muliant apen Cosette’s 
sweet face, A clawn, charniiay teal others, tlrasara te difm, 

Cosette had been heautdfal fir st Hie tine before she perceived 
it. But, from the lirst hy, this He Atay tol lychit which slowly rose 
and by deyrrees enveluped the young ils whale person, wounded 
Jean Valjean's gloony eyes, He felt dat it wis a ehange ina happy 
life, so happy that he dared net sur fir fear of disturbing something, 
This main who had passed through every distress, whe was still all 
Hleeding from the hieerations of his destiny, who had heen almost 
evil and whe hited become almost holy, who, after having dragged the 
chain of the galleys, now dragged the invisible but heavy chain of 

indefinite infamy, this man whom the liw had not released, and whe 


} 
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might be at any instant retaken, and led back from the obscurity of 
his virtue to the broad light of public shame, this man accepted all, 
excused all, pardoned all, blessed all, wished well to all, and orily 
asked of Providence, of men, of the laws, of society, of nature, of 
the world, this one thing, that Cosette should love him! | 

That Cosett should continue to love him! That God would not 

revent the heart of this child from coming to him, and remaining 
his! Loved by Cosette, he felt himself healed, refreshed, soothed, 
satisfied, rewarded, crowned. Loved by Cosette, he was content! 
he asked nothing more. Had anybody said to him: “Do you desire 
anything better ?’’ he would have answered: “No.” Had God said to 
him: “Do you desire heaven?” he would have answered: “I should 
be the loser.” — | 

Whatever might affect this condition, were it only on the surface, 
made him shudder as if it were the commencement of another. 
He had never known very clearly what the beauty of a woman was; 
but, by instinct, he understood, that it was terrible. 

This beauty which was blooming out more and more triumphant 
and superb beside him, under his eyes, upon the ingenuous and 

fearful brow of this child—he looked upon it, from the depths of ~ 
his ugliness, his old age, his misery, his reprobation, and his dejec- 
tion, with dismay. | 7 | aS 
| He said to himself : “How beautiful she is! What will become of 
me?” 

Here in fact was the difference between his tenderness and the 
tenderness of a mother. What he saw with anguish, a mother would 
have seen with delight. 

The first symptoms were not slow to manifest themselves. 

From the morrow of the day on which she had said: “Really, I 
~ am handsome!” Cosette.gave attention to her dress. She recalled the 
words of the passer : “Pretty, but badly dressed,” breath of an.oracle 
which had passed by her and vanished after depositing inher heart 
one of the two germs which must afterwards fill the whole life of the . 
woman, coquetry. Love is the other. | = Bet os 

With faith in her beauty, the entire feminine soul blossomed within 
her. She was horrified at the merino.and ashamed of the plush. Her — 


father had never refused her anything. She knew at once the whole . | 


science of the hat, the dress, the cloak, the boot, the cuff, the stuff. — 
which sits well, the colour which is becoming, that-science which - 
makes the Parisian woman something so charming, so deep, and se. 
dangerous. The phrase heady woman was invented forhers 
In less than a month little Cosette was, in that Thebaid of the Rue 
de Babylone, not only one of the prettiest women, which is some- 
thing, but one of “the best dressed” in Paris, which is much more. 


She would have liked to meet “her passer” to hear what he would 


say, and “to show him!” The truth is that she was ravishing in every 
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point, and that she distinguished marvedlonss: well between a Gérard 
hat and an dlerbaut hat. | 

Jean Valjean beheld these ravares wiih anxiety. Ele, who felt 
that he could never more than ercep, or walk atthe py mt, SAW Wings 
growing on Cosette, . | ao, a 

Sul, merely ly siniple PSPC tien hip Uo taerdipe s Palette, a Woman 
would have recognised dia she died ne mother, Certain little pros 
priciies, certiin speci] coventgaiidies, were iat observed by Co- 
sette, ‘A mother, for {ISLA e, wool! have tiadil hier tlacut nH young virl 
does nat werner dannisk, 

The first day that Cosette went eat with her cress and mantle of 
black damask and her white crape dit she eare te take Jean Val. 
jean’s arm, pay, radtint, pow, pr THe etal forillpans. “Prather,” said 
she, “howde veu like this 2 dea Vadioauuneaweres! ta vadee which 
resembled the bitter vaiee of ery “Crt "ble seemed aS 
usin during the walk, When they cate back heehee! Cosette: 

Are you nat (HEY Te Awe Step tress cited fist HUY Thane ” 

This occurred in Casetie’s povaa, Cheette farted p awitils the ward. 
robe where her Tvarelitat sadn aftr Wap. Heatoedtine, 

“Phat disuse! said odes, Pathe, what weet! wet teve me do 
with He? Ou! te due ster. pas bodaatl teeper wecer lanes huarried things 
again, With teu machine atmos lead, Ploedk [he Mundane Mad 
dap.” 

Jean Vallean stead deeply: 

Brom thatdav, he netics d that Cosette, wha previously was al- 
Wis iikin fe stay in, savor “Poacher, | rintow tivacle better here 
with vou,” Weis How aLWwuys abedgitays petty bated, bass feed, wet is the mse 
of having a pretty feet aed a deletion dress, if vou de not show 
thet ? 

He alse noticed! (hat Cosette no banger bad the sate taste for the 
baek-werdl, She now preferred fe stass an the garded, walking even 
without displeasnre hetere the peatinge dean Viiewn, feruetous, did 
Rot set bis foot ia the panda Ele shaved it his dewhosied, lke a Leng, 

Cosette, fay learning Haat he wos beaifud fast tre mrive af not 
Knowing IU aitexeiisite prier, far heat ¥ hehslitcped bv artlessness 
is ineffable, and nothin is secadorabde as cliezliiy ianevence, wong 
on her way, and holding in her toad, all anconscioas, the kev of a 
yet naedise, Bat whit she Jeast int HHH pps pha, nbn ated i} pensive 
aint sertons elim, Her whide persogt, prevaided hy the Jovs of youth, 
Inteence, cand heanty, breathed a splendid sacdincliady, 

Hroawas at this peril that Marinas, after the lapse of six months, 
saw her gain at the Luxembourg, 
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VI 
THE BATTLE COMMENCES 


Cosxrte, in her seclusion, like Marius in his, was all ready to take © 
fire. Destiny, with its mysterious and fatal patience, was slowly 
bringing these two beings near each other, fully charged and all. 
languishing with the stormy electricities of passion —these two 
souls which held love as two clouds hold lightning, and which were 
to meet and mingle in a glance like clouds in a flash. 

The power of.a glance has been so much abused in love stories, | 
that it has come to be disbelieved in. Few people dare now to say 
that two beings have fallen in love because they have looked at each 
other. Yet it is in this way that love begins, and in this way only. 
The rest is only the rest, and comes afterwards. Nothing is more 
real than these great shocks which two souls give each other in ex- 
changing this spark. . 7 

At that particular moment when Cosette unconsciously looked 
with this glance which so affected Marius, Marius had no suspicion 
that he also had a glance which affected Cosette. | 

She received from him the same harm and the same blessing. 

For a long time now she had seen and scrutinised him as young 
girls scrutinise and see, while looking another way. Marius still 
thought Cosette ugly, while Cosette already began to think Marius . 
beautiful. But as he paid no attention to her, this young man was 
quite indifferent to her. | . | 

Still she could not help saying to herself that he had beautiful 
hair, beautiful eyes, beautiful teeth, a charming voice, when she 
heard him talking with his comrades; that he walked with an awk- 
ward gait, if you will, but with a grace of his own; that he did n't 
appear altogether stupid; that -his whole person was noble, gentle, © 
natural, and proud, and finally that he had a poor appearance, but 
that he had a good appearance. _ a rua 

On the day their eyes met and at last said abruptly to both those 
first obscure and ineffable things which the glance stammers out, 
Cosette at first did not comprehend. She went back pensivly to the 
“house in the Rue de Ouest, to which Jean Valjean, according to his 
custom, had gone to spend six weeks, The next day, on waking, she 
thought of this unknown young man, so long indifferent and icy, 
who now seemed to give some attention to her, and it did not seem 
to her that this attention was in the least degree pleasant. She was 
rather a little angry at this disdainful beau. An under-current of war _ 
was excited in her. It seemed to her, and she felt a pleasure in it 
"still altogether childish, that at last she should be avenged. —, 
Knowing that she was beautiful, she felt thoroughly, although in 

an indistinct way, that she had a weapon. Women play with their 
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beauty as children do with their knives, They wound themselves 
with it. 

We remember Marius’ hesitations, his palpitations, his terrors. 
He remained at his seat and did not approach, which vexed Cosette, 
One day she said to Jean Valjean: “feather, let us walls a little this 
way.” Seeing that Marius was not coming to her, she went to him, 
In such a case, every woman resembles Mithermet, And then, oddly 
enough, the first symptom of true love ina young man is timidity, 
in a young woman, boldness, This is surprising, and yet nothing ig 
more natural. It is the two sexes tending to unite, and each acquiring 
the qualities of the other. 

That day Cosette’s glance made Marius mad, Marius’ glance 
made Cosette tremble, Marius went away conndent, and Cosette 
anxious. From that day onward, they adared exch other, 

The first thing that Cosette Tel was a viunie yet deep sadness, Tt 
seemed to her that since yesterday ter soud had lec black, She 
no longer recognised herself, The whiteness of sonlof young girls, 
which ts composed of coldness and piety, is Tike snow. It melts 
before love, which ts its sun. | 

Cosette did not hnow what love was, She had never heard the 
word uttered in its cariily serra, da the beeks of profane musie 
which came inte the ceuvent, gate wie reyplieed hy hainbour, or 
Prnadour, This tiade puveles which exercised ce tasesnation of the 
great girls, suchas: Od have detest fy she faosaur! ors Pity 
woneta Pandour! Dat Cosette taut lo while vet tou voune te be 
much concerned about the “tambien” She chad net kuow, there 
fore, what mune to pve to what she Tie aay expertenved, Ts one less 
sick for not knowing the nanie if the dtecise 2 

she loved with so much the more potsshan aa she loved with ino 
rane, Sle did nat kancw whether it Waite ctivasel ty eval, heneficent or 
dangerous, ueeessary or aveklentidl, eternal ar transitory, permitted 
or prolalited oshe haved, She weald hive been very much astonished 
if anybody bad sated te ders Year are sleepless: tht is forbidden! 
You do not eatt that is very weeny! Yor lecve sinkings and palpi- 
tations of the heart! that is met right, Yeor hliste ane! year turn pale 
wher a ceriin hein lressead int lack pps et the endofia certain 
green walk thats abomiinade f° Ste wealth not lave understood it, 
and she would have iaewered : bow can bhe te bhine ina thing 
in which [ean de nothing, and af which EF hacew nething 

It proved Unit the love which presented itelf was previsely that 
which best suited the condition ef ber soul was a sort af far-off 
worship, ainute contemplation, a deilinition by an unknown votary. 
Tt was the apprehension of adulescence hy adclescence, the dream 
of her nights rere Hie Hh Panhaice tif renin 4 dren, the wished» 
for phantom realised at hist, and ovale flesh, but sell having neither 
name, Ror wrong, nor stun, aur need, nor defect sin a word, a lover 
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distant and dwelling in the ideal, a chimera having a form. Any — 
closer and more palpable encounter would at this first period have 
terrified Cosette, still half buried in the magnifying mirage of the __ 
cloister. She had all the terrors of children and all the terrors of 
nuns commingled. The spirit of the convent, with which she had . 
been imbued for five years, was still slowly evaporating from her 
whole person, and made everything tremulous about her. In this 
condition, it was not a lover that she needed, it was not even an ad- 
mirer, it was a vision. She began to adore Marius as something 
charming, luminous, and impossible. 

As extreme artlessness meets extreme coquetry, she smiled upon 
him, very frankly. 

She waited impatiently every day the hotir for her walk, she 
found Marius there, she felt herself inexpressibly happy, and sin- 
cerely believed that she uttered her whole thought when she said 
to Jean Valjean: “What a delightful garden the Luxembourg is!” 

Marius and Cosette were in the dark in regard to each other. They 
did not spealx, they did not bow, they were not acquainted ; they saw 
each other; and, like the stars in the sky separated by millions of 
leagues, they lived by gazing upon each other. | 

Thus it was that Cosette gradually became a woman, and beauti- 
ful and loving, grew with consciousness of her beauty, and in ig- 
narance of her love. Coquettish withal, through innocence. 


VI 
TO SADNESS, SADNESS AND A HALF 


Every condition has its instinct. The old and eternal mother, Nature, 
silently warned Jean Valjean of the presence of Marius. Jean Val- — . 
jean shuddered in the darkest of his mind. Jean Valjean saw noth- 
ing, knew nothing, but still gazed with: persistent fixedness at the 
darkness which surrounded him, as if he perceived on one side 
something which was building, and on the other something which 
was falling down. Marius, also warned, and, according to the deép 
law of God, by this same mother, Nature, did all that he could to 
hide himself from the “father.” It happened, however, that Jean 
Valjean sometimes perceived him. Marius’ ways were no longer at 
all natural. He had an equivocal prudence and an awkward bold- 
ness. He ceased to come near them as. formerly; he sat down ata - 

distance, and remained there in an ecstasy; he had a book-and pre- 
tended to be reading ; why did he pretend? Formerly he came with 
his old coat, now he had his new coat on everv day; it was not very 
certain that he did not curl his hair, he had strange eyes, he wore 
gloves; in short, Jean Valjean cordially detested this young man. 

_ Cosette gave no ground for suspicion. Without knowing exactly 
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what affected her, she had a very detinite feeling that it was some- 
thing, and that it must be concealed. 

There was between the taste for dress which had arisen in Cosette 
and the habit of wearing new coats which had grown upon this un- 
known man, a parallelism which made Jean Valjean anxious, Tt 
was an accident perhaps, doubtless, certainly, but a threatening 
accident, | 

He had never opened his mouth to Cosette about the unknown 
man. One day, however, he could not contain himself, and with that 
uncertain despair which hastily drops the plummet into its un 
happiness, he said to her: “What a pedantie air that young man 
has!” 

Cosette, a year before, an unconcerned Hithe girl, wonld have an- 
swered: Why no, he is charming” Pen vesurs later, with the love 
of Marius inher heart, she would have anewered: "Pedantie and in. 
suppartable to the sivlit tveuare quite rth! At the period of Hfe 
and of heart in whieh she then was, she merely answered with su. 
preme calmness: Phat young nia? 

Asif she saw hin forthe frest tinue ta her lire, 

“Plow stupid Tani! thoucht Jean Vadiean, “She had not even 
noticed him. P have shown hum te ter roaysedy” 

QO simpliciiv at the old! depthood the vous! 

There is another bow of these wetines vers of suffering and “are, 
or these sharp stricto re thie hires lave tn Stat thie tipet obstiteles, 
the young girl does net alleaw herself te las caueht in any tail, the 
young mun falls inte all, dean Valfean had conmunenced a sullen war 
against Marius, which Marius, wil the subline folly of his passion 
and his ave, did net guess, Jean Valrean spread arcane him a mul 
titude of snares; he changed duis howrs, fe clanued his seat, he for 
got his handherchied, he went te the Easenits aire aborte: Marius fell 
headlong into every trap id teal) these interrogatian points 
planted pen his path by dean Viliean he atsweres! IneTOsly, 
yes. Alewhile Croeatte woe lb welled dm it her ApPREPenE Uncot 
cern aad her apertinable tranquillity, oo thet deat Vatiean came 
to tits comelisiinns “Phis booby ps riidle in love with Cosette, but 
Cosette dees not evert hin wed Ede tstencn 2) 

Phere wasnevertheleos a poustil trenior in the heart, Uhe moment 
when Cosedie weld filbin love apd conte at any instant, Does not 
everviline hein by indifference ? 

Onee only Cosette made a natstalee, aied sporthead ling Pe rose 
from the seat te goo, after sith there Cree liours, amd she said: 
See seanepy 

Jean Vadjein ied net discontinued the promerades in the Tax 
enbourp, net wishing to de saving: sinuher, and above all dread 
ing ta excite ay suspicion in Cosette: but daedng these hours so 
sweet to the two lovers, while Cosette was sending her smile to the 
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intoxicated Marv1s, who perceived nothing but that, and now saw 
nothing in the world save one radiant, adored face, Jean Valjean 
fixed upon Marius glaring and terrible eyes. He who had come to 
believe that he was no longer capable of a malevolent feeling, had 
moments in which, when Marius was there, he thought that he was 
again becoming savage and ferocious, and felt opening and up-— 
heaving against this young man those old depths of his soul where 
there had once been so much wrath. It seemed to him almost as if 
the unknown craters were forming within him again. 

What? he was there, that creature. What did he come for? He 
came to pry, to scent, to examine, to attempt: he came to say, “Eh, 
why not?” he came to prowl about his, Jean Valjean’s life!—to 
prowl about his happiness, to clutch it and carry it away! 

Jean Valjean added: “Yes, that is it! what is he looking for? an 
adventure? What does he want? an amour! An amour !—and as 
for me! What! I, after having been the most miserable of men, 
shall be the most unfortunate; I shall have spent sixty years of life 
upon my knees; I shall have suffered all that a man can suffer; I 
shall have grown old without having been young; I shall have 
lived with no family, no relatives, no friends, no wife, no children! 
I shall nave left my blood on every stone, on every thorn, on évery 
post, along every wall ; I shall have heen mild, although the world was 
harsh to me, and good, although it was evil; I shall have become an 
honest man in spite of all; I shall have sepented of the wrong which 
I have done, and pardoned the wror.gs which have been done to me, 
and the moment that I am rewarded, the moment that it is over, the 
moment that I reach the end, the moment that I have what I de- 
sire, rightfully and justly ; I have paid for it, I have earned it; it will 
all disappear, it will all vanish, and I shall lose Cosette, and I shall 
lose my life, my joy, my soul, because a great booby has been pleased 
to come and lounge about the Luxembourg.” . 

Then his eyes filled with a strange and dismal light. It was no 
longer a man looking upon a man;. it was not an enemy looking 
upon an enemy. It was a dog looking upon a robber. 

We know the rest. The insanity of Marius continued. One day he 
followed Cosette to the Rue de ’Ouest. Another day he spoké to 
the porter: the porter in his turn spoke, and said to Jean Valjean: 
“Monsieur, who is that curious young man who has been asking for 
you?” The next day, Jean Valjean cast that glance at Marius which 
Marius finally percerved. A week after, Jean Valjean had moved... 
He resolved that he would never set his foot again either in the 
eure or in the Rue de l'Ouest. Re returned to the Rue 

umet. ® 3 | 7 | 

Cosette did not complain, she said nothing, she asked no ques- 
tions, she did not seek to know any reason; she was already at that 
point at which one fears discovery and self-betrayal. Jean Vaijean 
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had no experience of this misery, the only misery which is charm 
ing, and the only misery which he did not knows for this a 
he did not understand the deep significanee of Cosette’s silence ie 
noticed only that she had become sac, and he becansy gloomy, There 
was on either side an armed nexpertence, 

Once he made a trial, Heasked Cisette: 

“Would you Tike te go to the Lusembonrye ? 

A light illumined Cosette’s pale face. 

“Vos,” satd she, 

They went. Vhree months had passed. Marius went there no 
longer, Marius was net there. 

The next day, Jean Valjean asked Cosette auqains 

“Would Vou like te po 13 thie Parpsensgba args an 

She answered sadly and quietly: 

“Nal”? 

Jean Valjean was hurt hy this sadkuess) aad harrowed hy this 
gentleness, 

What was taking place in this spirit se youn) and already so 
Impenetrable ? What was tu errs: aif aeesmapbsdaent am ate what 
was happening te Cosette’s seat? Sommetivies, imetend af Kong to 
bed, Jean Valjean sat ly his hed ade wath dita heal in hits hands, and 
he spent whole aights ashing Himpelos What ts there im Cosette’s 
mind "amd thinkin whe things che cout! be thinkin about, 

Ob fin these doais, whet mourntal locks he turned tawiurds the 
cloister, that chaste siminit, that ddeole of ameels, that inaccessible 
glacier of virtue! With what despairing mipture he contemplated 
that convent garden, full af unknown thowers and secluded mitidens, 
where ali perfumes and all souls rose ctrateht towards Heaven! 
Tow he worshipped that den, new closed far ever, fram: whieh he 
had voluntarily departed, aud foun whirte te fered foolishly de 
seended! How he rereottod dis self denial, lis taadness in having 
brought Cosette back te the werkd, pour heru of saeritivs, eanght and 
thrown te the trond hy His very tleveteaess UP biae he said to him. 
self “What lowe Pelone 2° 

Stl nothing of this was exhidate] tewards Chisettes neither 
cCApriciousness tay SEVETHEN, Alwites Plies scare: RederdE and kine! face. 
Jean Valjean’s manner was more tender and mere paternal thar 
ever. Tf anything could lowe raised a suspicion that there was less 
happiness, it wats the peresnter pentleness, 

For her port, Cosette was hutnasddig, Shee suffered from the ab 
sence of Marius, as she had rejoived in his presence, in a peculiar 
wiy, Withent really Kneawing it, Wher Jes Valjean ecased to take 
heron thes asta walk, her woonn’s instinet murantred confusedly 
mn the depths af her heart, that she must not appear to ling to the | 
Caxemdbeanyg sand that if it were indifferent to her, her father would 
take her hack there. Hut days, weeks, and months passed away. Jean 
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Valjean had tacitly accepted Cosette’s tacit’consent. She regretted it. - 
It was too late. The day she returned to the Luxembourg, Marius © 
was no longer there, Marius then had disappeared ; it was all over; 
what could she do? Would she ever find him again ? She felt a con- 
striction of her heart, which nothing relaxed, and which was increas- 
ing every day ; she no longer knew whether it was winter or summer, 
sunshine or rain, whether the birds sang, whether it was the season 
for dahlias or daisies, whether the Luxembourg was more charming 
than the Tuileries, whether the linen which the washerwoman 
brought home was starched too much, or not enough, whether Tous- 
saint did “her marketing” well or ill; and she became dejected, ab- 
sorbed, intent upon a single thought, her eye wild and fixed, as when 
one looks into the night at the deep black place where an apparition 
has vanished. | | 

Still she did not let Jean Valjean see anything, except her pale- 
ness. She kept her face. sweet for him. 

This paleness was more than sufficient to make Jean Valjean 
anxious. Sometimes he asked her: = 
_ “What is the matter with you ?” 

She answered: 

“Nothing.” , 7 

And after a silence, as she felt that he was sad also, she continued : 

“And you, father, is not something the matter with you?” 

“Me? nothing,” said he. 

These two beings, who had loved each other so exclusively, and 
with so touching a love, and who had lived so long for each other, 
were now suffering by each other, and through each other ; without 
speaking of it, without harsh feeling, and smiling the while. 


VIII 
THE CHAIN 


THE more unhappy of the two was Jean Valjean. Youth, even in 
its sorrows, always has a brilliancy of its own. | 

At certain moments, Jean Valjean suffered so much that he be- 
came puerile, It is the peculiarity of grief to bring out the childish 
side of man. He felt irresistibly that Cosette was escaping him, He 
would have been glad to put forth an effort, to hold her fast, to 
rouse her enthusiasm by something external and striking. These 
ideas, puerile, as we have just said, and at the same time senile, 
gave him by their very childishness a just idea of the influence of 
gewgaws over the imagination of young girls. He chanced once to - 
see a general pass in the street on horseback in full uniform, Count — 
Coutard, Commandant of Paris. He envied this gilded man, he 
thought what happiness it would be to be able to put on that coat 
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which was an incontestable thing, that if Cosette saw him thus it 
would dazzle her, that when he should give his arm to Cosette and 
pass before the gate of the Tuileries they would present arms to him 
and that that would so satisfy Cosette that it would destroy her in, 
clination to look at the young men. | 

An unexpected shock came to him in the midst of these sad 
thoughts. 

In the isolated life which they were leading, and since they had 
come to live in the Rue Vlumet, they had formed a habit, They 
sometimes made a pleasure excursion to go and see the sun tise, q 
gentle joy suited to those who are entering upon life and those who 
are leaving it. 

A walk at carly dawn, to him who loves solitude, js equivalent to 
a walk at night, with the gaiety of mature added. The streets are 
empty and the birds are singing. Cosette, herself a. bird, usually 
awoke early, These morning excursions were arranged the evening 
before, He proposed, she accepted. Chey were planned as a con. 
spiracy, they went out before day, and these were so many pleasant 
hours for Cosette. Such innocent cecentricities have a charm for 
the young. 

Jean Valjean’s inclination was, we know, to go to unf requented 
spots, to solitary nooks, ta neylected places. There were at that 
time in the neighbourhood of the barriéres of Paris some poor 
fields, almost in the city, where there grew in summer as ‘anty crop 
of wheat, and which in autumn, after this was gathered, appeared 
not to have heen harvested, but stripped. Jean Valjean had a pre- 
dilection for these fields, Cosette ied net dislike them. To him it 
was solitude, to her it was liberty. There she beeame a little girl 
again, she could run and almost play, she took off her hat, laid it on 
Jean Valjean’s knees, and gathered fiawers, She looked at the but- 
terflies upon the blossoms, but did not eateh them: gentleness and 
tenderness are born with love, and the young girl who has in her 
heart a trembling and fragile iden, feels pit ¥ fora butterfly’s wing. 
She wove garlands of wild poppies which she put upot her head, 
and which, lit up and illuminated in the sunshine, and blazing like 
a flame, made a crown of five for her fresh and rosy face, 

even after their life had heen saddened, they continued their habit 
of morning walks, | 

50 one October morning, tempted hy the deep serenity of the 
autumn of 1831, they had gone out, and found themselves at day- 
break near the Barriére du Maine, It was not day, it was dawn; a 
wild and ravishing moment. A few constellations here and there in 
the deep pale heavens, the earth all black, the sky all white, a shiver- 
ing in the spears of grass, everywhere the mysterious thrill of the 
twilight. A lark, which seemed among the stars, was singing at this 
enormous height, and one would have said that this hymn from 
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littleness to the infinite was calming the immensity. In the east 
the Val de Grace carved out upon the clear horizon, with the sharp- 
ness of steel, its obscure mass; Venus was rising in splendour be- 
hind that dome like a soul escaping from a dark edifice. | 

All was peace and silence; nobody upon the highway; on the 
footpaths a few scattered working-men, hardly visible, going to 
their work. | : 

Jean Valjean was seated in the side walk, upon some timbers lying 
by the gate of a lumber-yard. He had his face turned towards the 
road, and his back towards the light ; he had forgotten the sun which 
was just rising; he had fallen into one of those deep meditations in 
which the whole mind is absorbed, which even imprison the senses, 
and which are equivalent to four walls. There are some meditations 
which may be called vertical; when one is at the bottom it takes time 
to return to the surface of the earth. Jean Valjean had descended 
into one of these reveries. He was thinking of Cosette, of the hap- 
piness possible if nothing came between her and him, of that light 
with which she filled his life, a light which was the atmosphere of 
his soul. He was almost happy in his reverie. Cosette, standing near 
him, was watching the clouds as they became ruddy. | 

Suddenly, Cosette exclaimed: “Father, I should think somebody 
was coming down there.” Jean Valjean looked up. 

Cosette was right. 

The highway which leads to the ancient Barriére du Maine is a 
prolongationy as everybody knows, of the Rue de Sévres, and is in- 
tersected at a right angle by the interior boulevard. At thé corner 
of the highway and the boulevard, at the point where they diverge, 
a sound was heard, difficult of explanation at such an hour, and a 
kind of moving confusion appeared. Some shapeless thing which 
came from the boulevard was entering upon the highway. . __ | 

It grew larger, it seemed to move in order, still it was bristling 
and quivering; it looked like a waggon, but they could not make 
out the load. There were horses, wheels, cries ; whips were cracking. 
By degrees the features became definite, although enveloped in dark- 
ness. It was in fact a waggon which had just turned out of the boule- 
vard into the road, and which was making its way towards the 
barriére, near which Jean Valjean was; a second, of the same ap- 
pearance, followed it, then a third, then a fourth; seven vehicles 
turned in in succession, the horses’ heads touching the rear of the 
waggons. Dark forms were moving upon these waggons, flashes 
were seen in the twilight as if of drawn swords, a clanking was heard 
which resembled the rattling of chains; it advanced, the voices 
grew louder, and it was as terrible a “hing as comes forth from the 
eavern of dreams. eee 

As it approached it took form, and outlined itself behind the trees 
with the pallor of an apparition ; the mass whitened ; daylight, which 
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was rising little by little, spread a palid gleam over this crawling 
thing, which was at once sepulchral and alive, the heads of the 
shadows became the faces of corpses, and it was this: 

Seven waggons were moving in file upon the road, Six of them 
were of a peculiar structure. They resembled coopers’ drays ; the 
were a sort of long ladder placed upon two wheels, forming thills 
at the forward end. Each dray, or hetter, each ladder, was drawn 
by four horses tandem. Upon these ladders strange clusters of men 
were carried. In the little light that there was, these men were not 
seen, they were only guessed. Twenty-four on each waggon, twelve 
on each side, back to back, their faces towards the passers-by, their 
legs hanging down, these men were travelling thus; and they had 
behind them something which clanked and which was a chain, and 
at their necks something whieh shone and which was an iron collar, 
Each had his collar, but the chain was for all; so that these twenty- 
four men, if they should chance to get down from the dray and 
walk, would be made subject to a sort of inexorable unity, and 
have to wiggle over the ground with the chain fora backbone, very 
much like centipedes, In front and rear of each waggon, two men, 
armed with muskets, stood, each having an end of the chain under 
his foot. The collars were square. The seventh waggon, a huge cart 
with racks, but without a cover, had four wheels and six horses, 
and carried a resounding pile of iron kettles, melting pots, furnaces, 
and chains, over which were seattered a number of men, who were 
bound and lying at full length, and who appeared to ke sick, This 
cart, entirely exposed to view, was furnished with broken hurdles 
which seemed to have served in the ancient punishments, 

These waggons kept the middle of the street. At either side 
marched a row of guards of infamous appearance, wearing three- 
pronged hats like the soldiers of the Direetory, stained, torn, filthy, 
muffled up in Invalides’ uniforms and hearse-boys’ trousers, half 
grey and half blue, almost in tatters, with red epaulets, yellow cross-. 
belts, sheath-knives, muskets, and chihs: a species of servant-sol- 
diers. These sbirrt seemed a compound of the abjectness of the beg- 
gar and the authority of the executioner, “The one who appeared to 
be their chief had a hersewhip in his hand, All these details, blurred 
hy the twilight, were becoming clearer and clearer in the growing 
light. At the head and the rear of the conve, gendarmes marched 
on horseback, solemn, and with drawn swords, 

This cortége was so long that when the first waggon reached the 
barriére, the last had hardly tarned out of the houlevard. 

A. crowd, come from nohody knows where, and gathered in a 
twinkling, as is frequently the case in Paris, were pushing along. 
the two sides of the highway and looking on, In the neighbouring 
lanes there were heard people shouting and calling each other, and 
the wooden shoes of the market gardeners whe were running to see. 
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The men heaped upon the drays were silent as they were jolted - 
along. They were livid with the chill of the morning. They all had 
tow trousers, and their bare feet were in wooden shoes. The rest 
of their costume was according to the fancy of misery. Their dress 
was hideously variegated: nothing is more dismal than the harle- 
quin of rags. Felt hats jammed out of shape, glazed caps, horrible 
cloth caps, and beside the linen monkey-jacket, the black coat out at 
the elbows ; several had women’s hats; others had baskets on their 
heads; hairy breasts could be seen, and through the holes in their 
clothing tattooings could be discerned; temples of love, burning 
hearts, cupids, eruptions, and red sores could also be seen. Two or 
three had a rope of straw fixed to the bars of the dray, and hung 
beneath them like a stirrup, which sustained their feet. One of them 
held in his hand and carried to his mouth something which looked 
like a black stone, which he seemed to be gnawing; it was bread 
which he was eating. There were none but dry eyes among them; 
thev were rayless, or lighted with an evil light. The troop of escort 
was cursing, the chained did not whisper; from time to time there 
was heard the sound of the blow of a club upon their shoulders or 
their heads ; some of these men were yawning ; their rags were ter- 
rible; their feet hung down, their shoulders swung, their heads 
struck together, their irons rattled, their eyes glared fiercely, their 
' fists were clenched or open inertly like the hands of the dead ; behind 
the convoy a troop of children were bursting with laughter. 

This file df waggons, whatever it was, was dismal. It was evident 
that to-morrow, that in an hour, a shower might spring up, that it 
would be followed by another, and another, and that the worn-out 
clothing would be soaked through, thar once wet, these men would 
never get dry, that once chilled, they would never get warm again, 
that their tow trousers would be fastened to their skin by the rain, - 
that water would fill their wooden shoes, that blows of the whip 
could not prevent the chattering of their jaws, that the chain would 
continue to hold them by the neck, that their feet would continue 
to swing; and it was impossible not to shudder at seeirig these 
human creatures thus bound and passive under the chilling clouds 
of autumn, and given up to the rain, to the wind, to all the fury of 
the elements, like trees and stones. 

The clubs did not spare even the sick, who lay tied with ropes and 
motionless in the seventh waggon, and who seemed to have been 

thrown there like sacks filled with misery. | 
Suddenly, the sun appeared ; the immense radiance of the Orient 
burst forth, and one would have said that it set all these savage heads 
ou fire, Their tongues were loosed, a conflagration of sneers, of 
oaths, and songs burst forth. The broad horizontal light cut the 
whole file in two, illuminating their heads and their bodies, leaving 
their feet and the wheels in the dark. Their thoughts appeared upon 
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their faces; the moment was appalling; demons visible with their 
masks fallen off, ferocious souls laid bare. Lighted up, this group 
was still dark. Some, who were gay, had quills in their mouths from 
which they blew vermin among the crowd, selecting the women ; the 
dawn intensified these mournful profiles by the blackness of the 
shade; not one of these beings who was not deformed by misery; 
and it was so monstrous that one would have said that it changed the 
sunbeams into the gleam of the lightning’s flash. The waggon load 
which led the cortége had struck up and were singing at the top of 
their voices with a ghastly joviality a medley of Desaugiers, then 
famous, la Vestale; the trees shivered drearily on the side walks, 
the bourgeois listened with faces of idlotic bliss to these obscenities 
chanted by spectres. eo 

Every form of distress was present in this chaos of a cortége; 
there was the facial angle of every beast, old men, youths, bald heads, 
grey beards, cynical monstrosities, dogged resignation, savage 
grimaces, insane attitudes, snouts set-off with caps, heads like those 
of young girls with corkscrews over their temples, child faces hor- 
rifying on that account, thin skeleton faces which lacked nothing 
but death. On the first waggon was a negro, who, perhaps, had been 
a slave and could compare chains, The fearful leveller, disgrace, had 
passed over these brows ; at this deyvree of abasement the last trans- 
formation had taken place in all uf its utmost degree ; and ignorance, 
changed into stupidity, was the equal of intelligence changed into 
despair. No possible choice among these men who scemed by their 
appearance the ¢lite of the mire, It was clear that the marshal, who- 
ever he was, of this foul procession had not classified them. These 
beings had been bound and coupled pell-mell, probably in alphabetic 
disorder, and loaded haphazard upon these waggons, The aggrega- 
tion of horrors, however, always ends by evolving a resultant ; every 
addition of misfortune gives a total; there came from each chain a 
common sotl, and each cartload had its own physiognomy, Beside 
the one which was singing, there was one which was howling; a 
third was begging; one was seen gnashing his teeth; another was 
threatening the bystanders, another blaxspheming God; the last was 
silent as the tom), Dante would have thought he saw the seven cir- 
eles of Hell on their passage. | 

A passage from condemnation towards punishment, mace drear- 
ily, not upon the formidable flashing ear of the Apocalypse, but more 
dismal still upon a hangman's cart. 

One of the guard, who had a hook on the end of his club, from 
time to time made a semblance of stirring up this heap of human 
ordure. An old woman in the crowd pointed them out with her finger 
toa little boy five years old, and said “MW help, that will teach you! 

As the songs and the blasphemy increased, he. who seemed the 
captain of the escort cracked his whiv, and upon that signal, a fear- 
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ful, sullen, and promiscuous cudgelling, which sounded like hail, 
fell upon the seven waggons ; many roared and foamed; which re- 
doubled the joy of the gamins who had collected, a swarm of flies 
upon these wounds. : 

Jean Valjean’s eye had become frightful. It was no longer.an 
eye; it was that deep window, which takes the place of the look in 
certain unfortunate beings, who seem unconscious of reality, and 
from which flashes out the reflection of horrors and catastrophes. 
He was not looking upon a sight ; a vision was appearing to him. He 
endeavoured to rise, to flee, to escape; he could not move a limb. 
Sometimes things which you see, clutch you and hold you. He was 
spell-bound, stupefied, petrified, asking himself, through a vague 
unutterable anguish, what was the meaning of this sepulchral per- 
secution, and whence came this pandemonium which was pursuing 
him. All at once he raised his hand to his forehead, a common gesture 
with those to whom memory suddenly returns ; he remembered that 
this was really the route, that this detour was usual to avoid meeting 
the king, which was always possible on the Fontainebleau road, and 
that, thirty-five years before, he had passed through this barriére. 

Cosette, though from another cause, was equallv terrified. She - 
did not comprehend; her breath failed her; what she saw did not 
seem possible to her ; at last she exclaimed: : 

“Tather! what can there be in those waggons ?” 

Jean Valjean answered: | 

“Convicts.” 7 

“And where are they going ?” 

“To the galleys.” : 

At this moment the cudgelling, multiplied by a hundred hands, 
reached its climax; blows with the flat of the sword joined in; it 
was a fury of whips and clubs; the galley slaves crouched down, a 
hideous obedience was produced by the punishment, and all were . 
_ Silent with the look of chained wolves. Cosette trembled in every 
limb ; she continued : | 7 | | 

“Father, are they still men?” | 
_ “Sometimes,” said the wretched man. | 

It was in fact the chain which, setting out before day from Bicétre, 
took the Mans road to avoid Fontainebleau, where the king then 
was. This detour made the terrible journey last three or four days 
longer; but to spare the royal person the sight of the punishment, 
it may well be prolonged. a | | 

Jean Valjean returned home overwhelmed. Such encounters are | 
shocks, and. the memory which they leave resembles a convulsion. 

Jean Valjean, however, on the way back to the Rue de Babylone. 
with Cosette, did not notice that she asked him other questions re- 
garding what they had just seen; perhaps he was himself.too much’ 
absorbed in his own dejection to heed her words or to answer them. . 
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But at night, as Cosette was leaving him to go to bed, he heard he: 
say in an undertone, and as if talking to herself: “It seems to me 
that if I should meet one of those men in my path, O my God, | 
should die just from seeing him near me!” 

Fortunately it happened that on the morrow of this tragic day 
there were, in consequence of some official celebration, fétes in Paris, 
a review in the Champ de Mars, rowing matches upon the Seine 
theatricals in the Champs Elysces, fireworks at l’Etoile, illumi. 
nations everywhere. Jean Valjean, doing violence to his habits, took 
Cosette to these festivities, for the purpose of diverting her mind 
from the memories of the day before, and of effacing under the 
laughing tumult of all Paris, the abominable thing which had passed 
before her. The review, which enlivened the fete, made the display 
of uniforms quite natural; Jean Valjean put on his National Guard 
uniform with the vague interior feeling of a man who is taking 
refuge. Yet the object of this walk seemed attained. Cosette, whose 
law it was to please her father, and for whom, moreover, every sight 
was new, accepted the diversion with the easy and blithe grace of 
youth, and did not look too disdain f ully upon that promiscuous bow! 
of joy which is called a public fete; so that Jean Valjean could be- 
lieve that he had succeeded, and that no trace remained of the hideous 
vision. 

Some days later, one morning, when the sin was bright, and they 
were both upon the garden steps, another infraction of the rules 
which Jean Valjean seemed to have imposed upon himself, and of 
the habit of staying in her room which sadness had imposed upon 
Cosette, Cosette, in her dressing-yown, was standing in that undress 
of the morning hour which is charmingly becoming to young girls, 
and which has the appearance of a cloud upon a stars and, with her 
head in the light, rosy from having slept well, under the tender gaze 
of the gentle goodman, she was picking’ a daisy in pieces. Cosette 
was ignorant of the transporting legend, love thee a little, passion- 
ately, ete; who shoukl have taught if to her? She was fingering 
this flower, by instinct, innocently, without suspecting that to pick 
a daisy in pieces is to pluck a heart, Were there a fourth Cirace named 
Melancholy, and were it smiling, she would have seemed that Grace, 

Jean Valjean was fascinated by the contemplation of her slender 
fingers upon that flower, forgetting evervthiny in the radiance of this 
child. A redbreast was twittering in the shrubbery beside them. 
White clouds were crossing the sky so gaily that one would have said 
they had just been set at liberty, Cosette continued picking her 
flower attentively; she seemed to be thinking of something; but 

/ that must have heen pleasant. Suddenly she turned her head over 
her shoulder with the delicate motion of the swan, and said to Jean 
. Valjean: “Father, what are they then, the galley slaves?” 


BOOK FOURTH | 
AID FROM BELOW MAY BE AID FROM ABOVE 
J 


WOUND WITHOUT, CURE WITHIN 


TxHus their life gradually darkened. . 

There was left to them but one distraction, and this had formerly 
been a pleasure: that was to carry bread to those who were hungry, 
and clothing to those who were cold. In these visits to the poor, in 
which Cosette often accompanied Jean Valjean, they found some 
remnant of their former lightheartedness; and, sometimes, when 
they had had a good day, when many sorrows had been relieved and 
many little children revived and made warm, Cosette, in the eve- 
ning, was a little gav. It was at this period that they visited the 
Jondrette den. . , 7 

The day after that visit, Jean Valjean appeared in the cottage in 
the morning, with his ordinary calmness, but with a large wound on 
his left arm, very much inflamed and very venomous, which re- 
sembled a burn, and which he explained in some fashion. This wound 
confined him within doors more than a month with fever. He would © 
4 no physician. When Cosette urged it : “Call'the dog-doctor,”. said 
Cosette dressed it night and morning with so divine a grace and 
so angelic a pleasure in being useful to him, that Jean Valjean felt 


all his old happiness return, his fears and his anxieties dissipate, - 


and he looked upon Cosette, saying : “Oh! the good’ wound! Oh! the 
kind hurt!” - ie oe i ae | oe 
Cosette, as her father was sick, had deserted the summer-house 
and regained her taste for the little lodge and the back-yard. She 
spent almost all her time with Jean Valjean, and read to him the _ 
books which he liked. In general, books of travels. Jean Valjean 
was born anew; his happiness revived with inexpressible radiance ; 
the Luxembourg, the unknown young prowler, Cosette’s coldness, ©. 
all these clouds of his soul faded away. He now said to himself: 
“I imagined all that. Iam an old fool.” __ i aren a 
. His happiness was so great, that the frightful discovery of the - 
Thénardiers, made in the Jondrette den, and so unexpectedly, had 
in some sort glided over him. He had succeeded in escaping ; his 
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trace was lost, what mattered the rest ! he thought of it only to grieve 
over those wretches, “They are now in prison, and can do no harm 
in future,” thought he, “but what a pitiful family in distress !” 

As to the hideous vision of the Barri¢re du Maine, Cosette had 
never mentioned it again, 

At the convent, Sister Sainte Mechthilde had taught Cosette 
music, Cosette had the voice of a warbler with a soul, and some- 
times in the evening, in the humble lodging of the wounded man, she 
sang plaintive songs which rejoiced Jean Valjean, 

Spring came, the garden was so. wonder ful at that season of the 
year, that Jean Valjean said to Cosette: ‘You never go there, I 
wish you would walk in it.” “As you will, father,” said Cosette. 

And, out of obedience to her father, she resumed her walks in the 
garden, oftenest alone, for, as we have remarked, Jean Valjean, who 
probably dreaded being seen through the gate, hardly ever went 
‘here. ee 

Jean Valjean’s wound had been a diversion, 

When Cosette saw that her father was sutfering less, and that he 
was getting well, and that he seemed happy, she felt a contentment 
that she did not even notice, so gently and naturally did it come upon 
her. It was then the month of March, the days were growing longer, 
winter was departing, winter always carries with it something of 
our sadness; then April came, that daybreak of summer, fresh like 
every dawn, gay like every childhood; weeping a little sometimes 
like the infant that it is, Nature in this month has charming gleams 
which pass from the sky, the clouds, the trees, the fields, and the 
flowers, into the heart of man, 

Cosette was still too young for this April Joy, which resembled 
her, not to find its way to her heart, Insensibly, and without a sus- 
picion on her part, the darkness passed away from her mind. In the 
spring it becomes light in sad souls, as at neon it becomes light in 
cellars. And Cosette was not now very sad. So it was, however, but 
she did not notice it. In the morning, about ten o'clock, after break- 
fast, when she had succeeded in entice her father into the garden 
for a quarter of an hour, and while she was walking in the sun in 
front of the steps, supporting his wounded arm, she did not perceive 
that she was laughing every moment, and that she was happy. 

Jean Valjean saw her, with intoxication, again become fresh and 
Tosy, 

“Oh ! the blessed wound!" repeated he in a whisper, 

And he was grateful to the Thenardiers, 

As soon as his wound was cured, he resumed his solitary and twi- 
light walks. 

Tt would bea mistake to believe that one can walk in this way alone 
in the uninhabited regions uf Paris, and not meet with some adven- 
ture. 
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MOTHER PLUTARCH IS NOT EMBARRASSED ON THE EXPLANATION OF 
- A PHENOMENON 


ONE evening little Gavroche had had no dinner; he remembered 
that he had had no dinner also the day before; this was becoming 
tiresome. He resolved that he would try for some supper. He went 
wandering about beyond La Salpétriére, in the deserted spots; those 
are the places for good luck; where there is nobody, can be found 
something. He came to a settlement which appeared to him to be 
the village of Austerlitz. 

In one of his preceding strolls, he had noticed an old garden there 
haunted by an old man and an old woman, and in this garden a passa- 
ble apple tree. Beside this apple tree, there was a sort of fruit-loft 
poorly inclosed where the conquest of an apple might be made. An 
apple is a supper; an apple is life. What ruined Adam might save 
Gavroche. The garden was upon a solitary lane unpaved and bor- 
dered with bushes for lack of houses ; a hedge separated it from the 
lane. 7 

Gavroche directed his steps towarcis the garden; he found the 
lane, he recognised the apple tree, he verified the fruit-loft, he ex- 
amined the hedge; a hedge is a stride. Day was declining, not a cat 
in the lane, the time was good. Gavroche sketched out the escalade, 
then suddenly stopped. Somebody was talking in the garden. Gav- 
roche looked through one of the openings of the hedge. 

Within two steps of him, at the foot of the hedge on the other 
side, precisely at the point where the hole he was meditating would 
have taken him, lay a stone which made a kind of seat, and on this 
seat the old man of the garden was sitting with the old woman 
standing before him. The old woman was muttering. Gavroche, who 
was anything but discreet, listened. 

“Monsieur Mabeuf!’’ said the old woman. 

“Mabeuf !” thought Gavroche, “that isa funny name.” 

The old man who was addressed made no motion. The old woman 
repeated : : 

“Monsieur Mabeuf.” 

The old man, without raising his eyes from the ground, deter- 
mined to answer: 

“What, Mother Plutarch °”’ 

“Mother Plutarch!” thought Gavroche, “another funny name.” 

Mother Plutarch resumed, and the old man was forced to enter 
into the conversation: 

“The landlord is dissatisfied.” 

“Why so?” | 

“There are three quarters due.” 
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“Tn three months there will be four.” 

“Ie says he will turn you out of doors to sleep.” 

“T shall go.” | ae | 

“The grocery woman wants to be paid. She holds on to her wood, 
What will you keep warm with this winter? We shall have no wood,” 

“There is the sun.” | 

“The butcher refuses credit, he will not give us any more meat.” » 

“That is all right. 1 do not digest meat well. It is tou heavy,” 

“What shall we have for dinner?” 

“Bread.” | 
©The baker demands something on account, and says no mone 

no bread,” 

“Very well 

“What will you eat?" 

“We have the apples from the apple tree.” 

“But, monsieur, we can't Hive like that without money.” 

“T have not any.” 

The old woman went away, the old man remained alone. He begar 
to reflect. Gavroche was reflecting on his side. It was almost night, 

The first result of Gavroche’s reflection was that instead of climb- 
ing over the hedge he crept under, Phe branches separated a little 
at the bottom of the bushes, 

“Heigho,” exclaimed Gavroche internally, “Sun aleove!l” and he 
hid in it. He almost touched Pather Midbeuf's seat. He heard the 
octogenarian breathe. 

Then, for dinner, he tried to sleep. : 

Sleep of a eat, sleep with one eve. Even while crouching there 
Gavroche kept watch, 

The whiteness of the twilight sky bhinched the earth, and the 
lane made a livid line between two rows of dusky bushes. | 

Suddenly, upon that whitened tand two dim forms appeared, 
One came before-=the other, at sume distance, belied, 

“There are two fellows,” growled Gavroche, 

The first form seemed some old Louryecis hent and thoughtful, 
dressed more than sinply, walking with the slow pace of an aged 
man, and taking his ease in the sturry evening, 

The seeond was straight, firm, and slight, Et regnilated its step by 
the step of the first; but in the unwonted slowness of the wait, dex- 
terity and agility were omimifest. This form had, in addition to 
something wild and startling, the whole appearance af what was 
then called a dandy: the hat was of the latest style, the coat was 
black, well cut, probably of fine clith, sane closely fitted to the form. 
The head was held up with a robust yore, and, under the hat, could 
he seen in the twilight the pale profile of a young man, This profile 
had a rose in its mouth, ‘The secand form was well known to Gav- 
roche: it was Montparnasse, 


’ 


>? 
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As to the shee he could have said nothing about it, except that | 
it was an old goodman. | | 

Gavroche immediately applied himself to observation. 

One of these two passers evidently had designs upon the. other. 
Gavroche was well situated to see the issue. The alcove had very > 
conveniently become a hiding-place. . 

Montparnasse hiding, at such an hour, in such a place—it was 
threatening. Gavroche felt his gamin’s heart moved with pity for 
the old man. 
~ What could he do? intervene? one weakness in aid of another? 
That would be ludicrous to Montparnasse. Gavroche could not con- 
ceal it from himself that, to this formidable bandit of eighteen, the 
old man first, the child afterwards, would be but two mouthfuls. 

While Gavroche was deliberating, the attack was made, sharp and 
hideous. The attack of a tiger on a wild ass, a'spider on a fly. Mont- 
parnasse, on a sudden, threw away the rose, sprang upon the old 
man, collared him, grasped him and fastened to him, and Gavroche 
could hardly restrain a cry. A moment afterwards, one of these men 
was under the other, exhausted, panting, struggling, with a knee of 
marble upon his breast. Only it was not altogether as Gavroche had 
expected. The one on the ground was Montparnasse; the one above | 
was the goodman. All this happened a few steps from Gavroche. | 

The old man had received the shock and had. returned it, and re-- 
turned it so terribly that in the twinkling of an eye the assailant and 
assailed had changed parts. 

“There is a brave Invalide !” thought Gavroche. 

And he could not help clapping his hands. But it was a clapping 
of hands thrown away. It did not reach the two combatants, absorbed 
and deafened by each other, and mingling their breath in the con- . 
-test. 

There was silence. Montparnasse ceased to. struggle, Gavroche. 
said this aside: “Can he be dead P” a 

The goodman had not spoken a word, nor ‘uttered acry. He arose, mm 
and oe heard him say to Montparnasse: mare 

“Get u | 

Montpamaese got up, but the goodman held i Monesamaace 
had the humiliated and furious attitude of a wolf caught by'a sheep. _ 

Gavroche looked and listened, endeavouring to double his eyes: . 
by his ears. He was enormously amused. | 

He was rewarded for his conscientious anxiety as 4 spectator. 0 
He was able to seize upon the wing the following dialogue, which. - 
borrowed a strangely tragic tone from the the darkness, The good- 

- man questioned. Montparnasse paponded | 

“How old are you ?” ee 
“Nineteen,” .. | 

vou are strong and well, Why don’t you work? ey | 
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“Tt is fatiguing.” 

“What is your business ?” 

“Loafer.” 

“Speak seriously. Can I do anything for you? What would you 
like to be?” 

A robber.” 

There was a silence, The old man seemed to be thinking deeply, 
He was motionless, yet did not release Montparnasse. 

From time to time the young bandit, vigorous and nimble, made 
the efforts of a beast caught in a snare. Tle gave a spring, attempted 
a trip, twisted his limbs desperately, endeavoured to escape. The old. 
man did not appear to perceive it, and with a single hand held his two 
arms with the sovereign indifference of absolute streneth, 

The old man’s reverie continued far some time, then, looking 
steadily upon Montparnasse, he gently raised his voice and addressed 
to him, in that obscurity in which they were, a sort of solemn allo- 
eution of which Gavroche did not lose a syllable: 

“My child, you are entering by laziness inte the most Inborious 
of existences, Ah! you declare yeurself a loafer! prepare to labour. 
Have you seen a territde machine ened the rolline-mill? Beware 
of it, itis a cunning and feroctous thine if it hat eateh the skirt of 
your coat, youare drawn in entirely, This machine is idleness, Stop, 
while there is yet time, and save yourself? atherwise, it is all over: 
you will soon be between the wheels. Quee caught, hope for nothing 
more. To fatigue, idler! no more rest, The nopdacabsle tron hand of 
labour has seized you, Karna livine, have a task, aveomplish a duty, 
yor do not wish it! To be like ethers is tiresome ! Well l you will be 
different. Labour is the knw he whe spurns tfas tiresome will have 
itas a punishment, You are unwilling tebe a working-man, you will 
be acslave. Labour releases vor on the one hand only te retake you: 
on the other; you are unwilling to be her friend, vou will be her 
nepro. Ali L you have refised thi honest weariness of men, you shall 
have the sweat of the dammed. While others sing, vou will rave, You 
will see from afar, from beleww, ether nen at werk + it will seem to 
you that they are at rest. The Tibourer, the reaper, the sailor, the 
blacksmith, will appear te yen in the Hilt lke the blessed ina para- 
dise, What a radiance in the anvil! ‘Po drive the plough, te bind the 
sheaf, is happiness, The bark free hefore the wind, whit a festival! 
You, idler, dys, draw, roll, march | Drag your halter, you are a beast 
of burden in the train of hellf Ahfte de nothing, that is your aim. 
Well not a week, not a day, not an hour, without crushing exhaus- 
tion. You can fift nothing but with anguish, Every minute which 
elapses will make your muscles crack. What will be a feather for. 
others will be a rock for you. The simplest things will heeome steep. 
Life will make itself a monster abont you, To go, to come, to breathe, 

so many terrible labours, Your lungs will feel like a hundred- 
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pound weight. To go here rather than there will be a problem to 
_ solve, Any other man who wishes to go out, opens his door, it is 
done, he is out of doors. You, if you wish to go out, must pierce your 
wall. To go into the street, what does everybody do? Everybody goes 
down the staircase! but you, you will tear up your bed clothes, you 
will make a rope of them strip by strip, then you will pass through 
your window and you will hang on that thread over an abyss, and 
it will be at night, in the storm, in the rain, in the tempest, and, if 
the rope is too short, you will have but one way to descend, to fall. 
To fall at a venture, into the abyss, from whatever height, upon 
what? Upon whatever is below, upon the unknown. Or you will 
climb through the flue of a chimney, at the risk of burning your- 
self ; or you will crawl through a sewer, at the risk of being drowned. 
I do not speak of the holes which you must conceal, of the stones 
which you must take out and put back twenty times a day, of the 
mortar which you must hide in your mattress. A lock presents 
itself ; the bourgeois has in his pocket his key, made by a locksmith. 
You, if you want to pass out, are condemned to make a frightful 
masterpiecé ; you will take a big sou, you will cut it into two slices; 
with what tools? You will invent them. That is your business. Then 
you will hollow out the interior of these two slices, preserving the 
outside carefully, and you will cut all around the edge a screw- 
thread, so that they will fit closely one upon the other, like a bottom 
and a cover, The bottom and the top thus screwed together, nobody 
will suspect anything. To the watchmen, for you will be watched, it 
will be a big sou; to you, it will be a box, What will you put in this 
box? A little bit of steel, A watch-spring in which you will cut teeth, 
and which will be a saw. With this saw, as long as a pin, and hidden 
in this sou, you will have to cut the bolt of the lock, the slide of the 
bolt, the clasp of the padlock, and the bar which you will have at 
your window, and the iron ring which you will have on your leg. 
This masterpiece finished, this prodigy accomplished, all those 
miracles of art, of address, of skill, of patience, executed, if it comes 
to be known that you are the author, what will be your reward? the 
dungeon. Behold your future. Idleness, pleasure, what abysses! To 
do nothing is a dreary course to take, be sure of it. To live idle upon 
the substance of society ! To be useless, that is to say, noxious! This 
leads straight to the lowest depth of misery, | aa 

“Woe to him who would be a parasite! he will be vermin. Ah! tt 
is not pleasant to you to work? Ah! you will have but one thought; 
to eat, and drink, and sleep in luxury. You will drink water, you will 
eat black bread, you will sleep upon a board, with irons riveted to 

our limbs, the chill of which you will feel at night upon your flesh ! 

ou will break those irons, you will flee. Very well. You will drag 
yourself on your belly in the bushes, and eat grass like the beasts of 
the forest, And you will be retaken. And then you will spend years — 
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in a dungeon, fastened to a wall, groping for a drink from your 
pitcher, gnawing a frightful loaf of darkness which the dogs would 
not touch, eating beans which the worms have eaten before you. 
You will be a wood-louse in a cellar, Oht take pity on yourself, 
miserable child, young thing, a suckling not twenty years ago, who 
doubtless have a mother still alive ! I con jure you, listen to me. You 
desire fine black clothes, shining pumps, to curl your hair, to put 
sweet-scented oil upon your locks, to please your women, to be hand- 
some, You will be close shorn, with a red coat and wooden shoes, 
You wish a ring on your finger, you will have an iron collar on your 
neck. And if you look at a woman, a blow of the club, And you will 
go in there at twenty, and you will come out at fifty | You will enter 
young, rosy, fresh, with your eves bright and all your teeth white, 
and your beautiful youthful hair, you will come out broken, bent, 
wrinkled, toothless, horrible, with white hair! Oh! my child, you 
are taking a mistaken road, laziness is giving you lad advice: the 
hardest of all labour is robbery. Trust me, do not undertake this 
dreadful drudgery of being an idler. To become a rascal is not com- 
fortable. Tt is not so hard to be an honest man, Ge, now, and think 
of what I have said to you, And now, what did you want of me? my 
purse? here it is.” 

And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, put is purse in his 
hand, which Montparnasse weighed fora moment after which, with 
the same mechanical precaution as if he had stolen it, Montparnasse 
let it glide gently into the back pocket of lis coat. 

All this said and done, the goodman turned his back and quietly 
resumed his walk. 

“Toekhead !” murmured Afontparnasse, 

Who was this goodman? the reader has doubtless guessed, 

Montparnasse, in stupefaction, watehed hin til he disappeared 
in the twilight. This contemplation was fatal te him, 

While the old man was moving away, Grvroche was approaching. 

Gavroche, with aside gtinee, made sure that lather Mabeuf, 
perhaps asleep, was still sitting an the seat, ‘Then the urchin came out 
of his bushes, and beean to ereep alone i. the shade, behind the 
motionless Montparnasse, Pe reaehee Ccoantparrmasse thus without 
heing seen or heard, gently insimatec’ ais hand into the hack pocket 
of the fine black cloth eoat, took the purse, withdrew his hand, and, 
creeping off again, glided tawiay like an adder inte the darkness. 
Montparnasse, who had no rensan to he upon his guard, and who 
was reflecting fur the first time in his life, perceived nothing of rt. 
Gavroche, when he had reached the point where lather Maheuf 
was, threw the purse over the hedge, ane fled at full speed, 

The purse fell on the foot of Father Maheuf, This shock awoke 
him, He stooped down, and picked up the purse, Te diel not under- 
stand it at all, and he opened it. Tb was a purse with two compart- 
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ments ; in one there were some small coins; in the other, there were . 
six napoleons. | | 
M. Mabeuf, very much startled, carried the thing to his governess. 
“This falls from the sky,” said Mother Plutarch. 


BOOK FIFTH 
THE END OF WHICH I$ UNLIKE THE BEGINNING 
| I 


SOLITUDE AND THLE BARRACKS 


Cosetrr’s grief, so poignant still, and so acute four or five months 
before, had, without her knowledge even, entered upon convales- 
cence. Nature, Spring, her youth, her love for her father, the gaiety 
of the birds and the flowers, were filtering little by little, day by 
day, drop by drop, into this soul so pure and so young, something 
which almost resembled oblivion, Was the fire dying out entirely? 
or was it merely becoming a bed of embers ? The truth is, that she 
had scarcely anything left of that sorrowful and consuming feeling, 

One day she suddenly thought of Marius: “What! said she, “I 
do not think of him now.” 

In the course of that very week she noticed, passing before the 
grated gate of the garden, a very handsome officer of lancers, waist 
like a wasp, ravishing uniform, cheeks like a young girl's, sabre 
under his arm, waxed moustaches, polishtd schapska, Moreover, 
fair hair, full blue eyes, plump, vain, insolent and pretty face; the 
very opposite of Marius, A cigar in his niouth, Cosette thought that 
this officer doubtless belonged to the reyiment in barracks on the Rue 
de Babylone. 

The next day, she saw him pass again. She noticed the hour, 

Dating from this time, was it chance? she saw him pass almost 
every day, 

The officer's comrades perceived that there was, in this garden 
so “badly kept,” behind that wretehed old-fashioned grating, a 
pretty creature that always happened to be visible on the passage 
of the handsome leutenant, who is not unknown to the reader, and 
whose name was Théeodule Gillenormand, 

“Stop!” said they to him. “Here is a little girl who has her eye 
upon yous why don’t you look at her?” 

“Do you suppose T have the time,” answered the lancer, “to look 
at all the girls who look at me?” | 

This was the very time when Marius was descending gloomily 
towards agony, and saying: “Tf T could only see her again before I 
die!" Had his wish been realised, had he seen Cosette at that moment 
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looking at a lancer, he would not have been able to utter a word, 
and would have expired of grief. 

Whose fault was it? Nobody’s. 

Marius was of that temperament which sinks into grief, and re- 
mains there; Cosette was of that which plunges in, and comes out 
again. 

Cosette indeed was passing that dangerous moment, the fatal 
phase of feminine reverie abandoned to itself, when the heart of an 
isolated young girl resembles the tendrils of a vine which seize hold, 
as chance determines, of the capital of a column or the signpost of a 
tavern. A hurried and decisive moment, critical for every orphan, 
whether she be poor or whether she be rich, for riches do not defend 
against a bad choice; misalliances are formed very high; the real 
misalliance is that of souls ; and, even as more than one unknown 
young man, without name, or birth, or fortune, is a marble column: 
which sustains a temple of grand sentiments and grand ideas, so 
you may find a satisfied and opulent man of the world, with polished 
boots and varnished speech, who, if you look, not at the exterior 
but the interior, that is to say, at what is reserved for the wife, is 
nothing buta stupid joist, darkly haunted by violent, impure, and de- 
bauched passions ; the signpost of a tavern. 

What was there in Cosette’s soul ? A soothed or sleeping passion; : 
love in a wavering state; something which was limpid, shining, 
disturbed to a certain depth, gloomy below. The image of the hand- 
some officer was reflected from the surface. Was there a memory at 
the bottom? deep at the bottom? Perhaps, Cosette did not naw 

A singular incident followed. 


II 
FEARS OF COSETTE 


Iw the first fortnight in April, Jean Valjean went on a journey. This, 
we know, happened with him from time to time, at very long inter- 
vals. He remained absent one or two days at the most. Where did 
he go? nobody. knew, not even Cosette, Once only, on one of these 
trips, she had accompanied him in a flacre as far as the corner of a 
little cul-de-sac, on which she read : Impasse de la Planchette. There 
he got out, and the fiacre took Cosette back to the Rue de Babylone. 
It was generally when money was needed for the household expenses 
that Jean Valjean made these little journeys. 

Jean Vali ean then was absent. He had said: “I shall be back in 
three days.” 

Tn the evening, Cosette was alone in the parlour. To amuse her- 
self, she had opened her piano and began to sing, playing an accom- . 
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paniment, the chorus from Iuryanthe: //anters wandering tn the 
woods! which 1s perhaps the finest piece in all music. 

All at once it seemed to her that she heard a step in the garden, — 

It could not be her father, he was absent; it could not be Tous. 
saint, she was in bed. It was ten o'clock at night. 

She went to the window shutter which was closed and put her 
car to it. 

It appeared to her that it was a man's step, and that he was 
treading very softly, ‘ 

She ran immediately up to the first story, into her room, opened 
a slide in her blind, and looked into the garden. The moon was full. 
She could see as plainly as in broad day. 

There was nobody there. 

She opened the window. The garden was absolutely silent and all 
that she could see of the street was as deserted as it always was. 

Cosette thought she had been mistaken. She had imagined she 
heard this noise. It was a hallucination produced by Weber's sombre 
and majestic chorus, which opens before the mind startling depths, 
which trembles before the eye like a bewildering forest, and in which 
we hear the crackling of the dead branches beneath the anxious step 
of the hunters dimly seen in the twiltehe, 

She thought no more abotit it, 

Moreover, Cosette by mature was not easily startled. There was 
in her veins the blood of the gipsy and of the adventuress who goes 
bare fout, Tt must he remembered she was rather a lark than a dove. 
She was wild and brave at heart. 

The next day, not so late, at nightfall, she was walking in the 
garden, In the nndst of the confused thouhts which filled her mind, 
she thought she heard for a moment a sound lke the sound of the 
evening before, as if Somebody were walking in the darkness under 
the trees, not very far froni her, but she said to herself that nothing 
is more like a step tu the prass than the rustling of two limhs against 
each other, and she paid nu attention to it, Moreover, she saw noth. 
ing. 

she left “the bush ;" she had te cress a litle green grass-plot to 
teach the steps. The muon, which had just risen behind her, pro- 
ee as Cosette came oui from the shrubbery, her shadow before 
her upon this grass-plot. 

Cosette stood still, terrified, 

By the side of her shadow, the moon marked out distinetly upon 
the sward another shadow singularly frightful and terrible, a- 
shadow with a round hat. | | 

Tt was like the shadow of aman who might have been standing in 
the edge of the shrubbery, a few steps behind Cosette, 

For a moment she was unable te speak, or ery, or call, or stir, or 
vurn her head, | | | 
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At last she summoned up all her courage and resolutely turned 
round. 

There was nobody there. 

She looked upon the ground. The shadow had disappeared. 

She returned into the shrubbery, boldly hunted through the cor- 
ners, went as far as the gate, and found nothing. 

She felt her blood run cold. Was this also a hallucination ? What! 
two days in succession? One hallucination may pass, but two hal- 
lucinations ? What made her most anxious was that the shadow 
was certainly not a phantom. Phantoms never wear round hats. 

The next day Jean Valjean returned. Cosette narrated to him 
what she thought she had heard and seen. She expected to be re- 
assured, and that her father would shrug his shoulders and say: 
“You are a foolish little girl.” | | 

Jean Valjean became anxious. 

“It may be nothing,” said he to her. 

He left her under some pretext and went into the garden, and 
she saw him examining the gate very closely. 

In the night she awoke; now she was certain, and she distinctly 
heard somebody walking very near the steps under her window. She 
ran to her slide and opened it. There was in fact a man in the garden 
with a big club in his hand. Just as she was about to cry out, the 
moon lighted up the man’s face. It was her father! 

She went back to bed, saying: “So he is really anxious !” 

Jean Valjean passed that night in the garden and the two nights 
following. Cosette saw him through the hole in her shutter. 

The third night the moon was smaller and rose later, it might have 
been one o’clock in the morning, she heard a loud burst of laughter 
and her father’s voice calling her : 

“Cosette !” , | 

She sprang out of bed, threw on her dressing-gown, and opened 
her window. 

Her father was below on the grass-plot. 

“T woke you up to show you,” said he. “Look, here is your shadow 
in a round hat.” oe : 

And he pointed to a shadow on the sward made by the moon, and 
which really bore a close resemblance to the appearance of a man in 
a round hat. It was a figure produced by a sheet-iron stove-pipe 
with a cap, which rose above a neighbouring roof. : 

Cosette also began to laugh, all her gloomy suppositions fell to 
the ground, and the next day, while breakfasting with her father, 
she made merry over the mysterious garden haunted by shadows 
of stove-pipes. 7 | 

Jean Valjean became entirely calm again; as to Cosette, she did 
not notice very carefully whether the stove-pipe was really in the 
direction of the shadow which she -had seen. or thought she saw, and 
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whether the moon was in the same part of the sky. She made no 
question about the oddity of a stove-pipe which is af raid of being 
caught in the act, and which retires when you look at its shadow, 
for the shadow had disappeared when Cosette turned round, and 
Cosette had really believed that she was certain of that. Cosette 
was fully reassured, The demonstration appeared to her complete, 
and the idea that there could have heen anybody walking in the 
garden that evening, or that night, no longer entered her head, 

A. few days afterwards however, a new incident occurred, 


Tit 
ENRICHED BY THE COMMENTARIES OF TOUSSAINT 


In the garden, near the grated gate, on the street, there was a stone 
seat protect! from the gaze af the curious by a hedge, but which, 
nevertheless, by an effort, the arm ofa passer could reach through 
the grating and the hed,te. | | 

One evening in this same month of April, Jean Valjean had gone 
out; Cosette, after sunset, iid sat dawn on this seat. Che wind was 
freshening in the trees, Cosette was minsing; a vavue sadness was 
commeg over her litte by Tittle, that invincihle saduess whieh eve- 
ning gives and which comes perhaps, who hnews ? from the mystery 
of the tomb half-opened at that fuanr, 

Fantine was perhaps in that shaw, 

Cosette rose, slowly made the reund of the garden, walking in 
the grass which was wet with dew, and saying to herself through 
the kind of melancholy somnatubulism in which she was enveloped : 
“One really needs wooden shoes for the garden at this hour, I shall 
rateh cold.” 

She returned to the set, 

Just as she was sitting down, she natieed in the place she had 
left a stone of considerable size which evidently was not there the 
moment before, 

Cosette refleeted upon this stone, asking herself what it meant. 
Suddenly, the idea that this stone did not come upon the sent of itself, 
that somehody had put it there, that an arm: had passed through that 
grating, this idea came to her and made her afraid, It was a genuine 
fear this time; there was the stone, No donht was possible, she did 
wit touch it, fled without daring to look behind her, took refuge 
in the house, and immediately shut the glass-door of the stairs with 
shutter, bar, and bolt, She asked Toussaint : 

“Has my father come in?” 

“Not yet, mademoiselle," | 

(We have noticed once for all Toussaint’s stammering. Let us 
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be permitted to indicate it no longer. We dislike the musical nota- _ 
tion of an infirmity. ) : 

Jean Valjean, a man given'to thought and a night-walker, fre- 
quently did not return till quite late. 

“Toussaint,” resumed Cosette, “you are careful in the evening 
to bar the shutters well, upon the garden at least, and to really put 
the little iron things into the little rings which fasten ?” 

“Oh! never fear, mademoiselle.” 

Toussaint did not fail, and Cosette well knew it, but she could 
not help adding: | 

“Because it is so solitary about here!” 

“For that matter,” said Toussaint, “that is true. We would be 
assassinated before we would have time to say Boo! And then, 
monsieur doesn’t sleep in the house. But don’t be afraid, mademoi- 
selle, I fasten the windows like Bastilles. Lone women! I am sure 
it is enough to make us shudder! Just imagine it! to:see men come 
into the room at night and say to you: Hush! and set themselves to 
cutting your throat. It isn’t so-much the dying, people die, that is all 
tight, we know very well that we must die, but it is the horror of 
having such people touch you. And then their knives, they must cut 
badly! O God!” 

“Be still,” said Cosette, “Fasten everything well.” 

Cosette, ‘dismayed by the melodrama improvised by Toussaint, 
and per haps also by the memory of the apparitions of the previous 
week which came back to her, did not even dare to say to her: “Go 
and look at the:stone which somebody has laid on the seat!” for fear 
of opening the garden door again, and lest “the men” would come in. 
She had all the doors and windows carefully closed, made Toussaint 
go over the whole house from cellar to garret, shut herself up in her | 
room, drew her bolts, looked under her bed, lay down, and slept 
badly. All night she saw the stone big as a mountain and full of 
caves. 

At sunrise—the peculiarity of sunrise is to make us laugh at all 
our terrors of the night, and our laugh is always proportioned to the 
fear we have had—at sunrise Cosette, on waking, looked upon her 
fright as upon a nightmare, and said to herself : “What have I been 
dreaming about? This is like those steps which I thought I heard 
at night last week in the garden! It is like the shadow of the stove- _ 
pipe! And am I going to be a coward now!” | 

The sun, which shone through the cracks of her shutters, and 
made the damask curtains purple, reassured her to such an extent 
that it all vanished from her thoughts, even the stone. 

“There was no stone on the bench, any. more.than there was sa 
man with a round hat in the garden; T dreamed ne stone as I did» 
the rest.” | 
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She dressed herself, went down to the garden, ran to the bench 
and felta cold sweat. The stune wis there, ; 

But this was only for a moment, What is fright hy might js 
curiosity hy day. 

Dohuuw P said she, Snow let us see.” 

She raised the stone, whieh was pretty kuree. Vhere was something 
underneath whieh resembled a letter. 

It was a white paper euvelape, Cosette seted itt there was no 
address on the one side, no water on the other, Sell the envelope, 
althoneh open, was not enpty, Bapers could be seen in it, 

Cosette examined it, There was no mere froht, there was curl. 
nsity ne mere; there wis it bees GP Teds Tnterest, 

Cosette took ant of the envebipe what ip contained, a quire of 
paper, each pare af whieh was nmahercd ad contained a few Hines 
written ina rather pretty hunedoyritne:, thorcht Cosette, and very 
fine, " 

Cosette looked for no nanw, there was tenes a stenature, there 
wis none, “To whom wae dt aebdressrl te her pradadly, divee a hand 
biel placed the packet upon her ceat Prom whore did at come? An 
‘rresistihle fasctition fak prosesetrr od her, she eteheisonred to 
turn her eves awe Trem tiiese deaers whoh teen fed ta her hand, 
she luke atthe shy, theostreet, tiecosocbes a deeper ia Het, seme 
pigeons whieh were dyin: abort a derddoauie: root, then all at 
pace her eve cayerly seuehit the ameecrint, aad she sid to herself 
that She rntiet knew what there wos ini, 

This is what she read: 


Vv 
ACTH COMME A sore 


Tire reduetinated dhe navera tao diotie heer, the expansion ofa 
single bernie even te Cid, Maid hier 


Taave is the sabitation of the atgeel tether stare, 
Tlow sadas the souk wher ip bs sod frei fige! 


Whitt a veded is thee abseneterf the dectic wedi abeaie falls the world! 
Ob Chew trie iis that the beloved) dere fevunies Col! Ohne wand 
SOTA that taal wold Jars jeafions th otha Deartuy nif al] Hud not 
yee Lent ty rate ereatien fry thre: srl, seamed thyes stated fir hive! 

A glimpse of a srile alter a white ernpe hat with a lilac coronet 
isenough, forthe sent te enter inte the pace af drenns. 


Bei woah ay ate 
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God is behind all things, but all things hide God. Things are 


black, creatures are opaque. To love a being; is to render her trans- _ 
parent. ' 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are moments when, what- 
ever be the attitude of the body, the soul is on its knees. 


Separated lovers deceive absence by a thousand chimerical things 
which still have their reality. They are prevented from seeing each 
other, they cannot write to each other; they find a multitude of 
mysterious means of correspondence. They commission the song 
of the birds, the perfume of flowers, the laughter of children, the 
light of the sun, the sighs of the wind, the beams of the stars, the 
whole creation. And why not? All the works of God were made to 
serve love. Love is pawerful enough to charge all nature with its 
messages. 

O Spring! thou art a letter which I write to her. 


The future belongs still more to the heart than to the mind. 
To love is the only thing which can occupy and fill up eternity. The 
infinite requires the inexhaustible, | 


Love partakes of the soul itself. It is of the same nature, Like it, 
it is a divine spark; like it, it is incorruptible, indivisible, imperish- 
able. It is a point of fire which is within us, which is immortal and 
infinite, which nothing can limit and which nothing can extinguish. 
We feel it burn even in the marrow of our bones, and we see it - 
radiate even to the depths of the sky, 


O love! adorations! light of two minds which comprehend each. 
other, of two hearts which are interchanged, of two glances which 
interpenetrate ! You will come to me, will you not, happiness ? Walks 
‘together in the solitudes! days blessed and radiant! I have some-. 
times dreamed that from time to time hours detached themselves _ 
from the life of the angels and came here below to pass through 
the destiny of men. | : | | _ 


God can add nothing to the happiness of those who love one an- 
other, but to give them unending duration, After a life of love, an - 


eternity of love is an augmentation indeed; but to increase in its in- 


tensity the ineffable felicity which love gives to the soul in this | 
world, is impossible, even with God. God is the plenitude of heaven; _ 
~ Tove is the plenitude of man. ee eee 


You look.at a star from two motives, because it is luminous and 
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because it is impenetrable. You have at your side a softer radiance 
and a greater mystery, woman. 


We all, whoever we may be, have our respirable beings, If they 
fail us, the air fails us, we stifle, then we die. ‘To die for lack of love 
is horrible. The asphyxia of the soul, 

When love has melted and mingled two beings into an angelic 
nid sacred unity, the secret of life is found for them; they are then 
but the two terms of a single destiny ; they are then but the two wings 
of a single spirit. Love, soar! 

The day that a woman wha is passing before you sheds a light 
upon you as she gous, you are Tost, you love. You have then but one 
thing to do: to think of her se earnestly that she will be compelled 
to think of you, 

What love begins can be finished only by Gad, 

True love is in despair and in raptures aver a glove lost oe a hand. 
kerchief found, and it requires eternity for its devotion and its 
hopes. [tis composed at the same time of the infinitely preat and the 
infinitely small, 

Tf you are stone, be loadsteny, Hf you are plant, be sensitive, if you 
are man, be love, 

Nothing suffices love, We have happiness, we wish for paradise : 
we have paradise, we wish far Eeaven, 

"OC ye who love each other, all dis is in dove, Be wise enough to 
find it, Love has, as much as Heaven, contemplation, and more 
than Tleaven, passionate delight. 

“Dees she still come te the Luxembourg?" “No, monsieur.” 
“She hears mass in this church, dors she not? “She comes here no 
more,” “Does she still live in this hottse 2! "She has moved away 1” 
“Whither has she gone to five 2" She did net say!” | 

What a gloomy thing, net to know the address af one's soul? 

Love has its childlikenesses, the other passions Inve their litte. 
nesses, Shiune on the passians which render man little f Honour 
to that which makes him a child! 

b sietaindiaithiniaesneionn an’ 

There is a strange thing, do you know it? Tam in the night, There 

i8 a being who has gone away and carrie the heavens with her. 


Of! to be laid side by side in the same tomb, hand clasped in hand, 
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and from time to time, in the darkness, to caress a finger gently, that 
would suffice for my eternity. 


{ 


- You who suffer because you love, love still more. To die of love, 
is to live by it. 3 


Love. A sombre starry transfiguration is mingled with this 
crucifixion. There is ecstasy in the agony. | 


O joy of the birds! it is because they have their nest that they 
have their song. | 


Love is a celestial respiration of the air of paradise. 


Deep hearts, wise minds take life as God has made it; it is a long 
trial, an unintelligible preparation for the unknown destiny. This 
destiny, the true one, begins for man at the first step in the interior 
of the tomb. Then something appears to him, and he begins to dis- 
cern the definite. The definite, think of this word: The living see 
the infinite ; the definite reveals itself only to the dead. Meantime, 
love and suffer, hope and contemplate. Woe, alas! to him who shall 
have loved bodies, forms, appearances only. Death will take all 
from him, Try to love souls, you shall find them again, 


I met in the street a very poor young man who was in love. His 
hat was old, his coat was threadbare—there were holes at his el- 
bows ; the water passed through his shoes and the stars through his 
soul. : ~ 


What a grand thing, to be loved? What a grander thing still, to 
love? The heart becomes heroic through passion, It is no longer — 
composed of anything but what is pure; it no longer rests upon | 
anything but what is elevated and great. An unworthy thought can 
no more spring up in it than a nettle upon a glacier. The soul lofty — 
and serene, inaccessible to common passions and commoh emotions, — 
rising above the clouds and the shadows of this world, its follies, 
its falsehoods, its hates, its vanities, its miseries, inhabits the blue — 
of the skies, and only feels more the deep and subterranean com- 
motions of destiny, as the summit of the mountains feels the quaking 
of the earth. | : are | 


Were there not,someone who loved, the sun wold be ex- 
tinguished. — a. | | | 2 
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V 
COSETTE AFTER TILE LETTER 


Durine the reading, Cosette entered gradually into reverie. At the 
moment she raised her eyes from the last Hne of the last page, the 
handsome officer, it was his hour, passed triumphant before the 
grating. Cosette thought him hideous, ; 

She began again to contemplate the letter, Tt was written in a 
ravishing hand-writing, thought Cosette; in the same hand, but 
with different inks, sometimes very black, sometinies pale, as ink 
is put inte the inkestand, and consequent] y on different days, It wag 
then a thought which had poured itselt out there, sigh hy sigh, ir 
regularly, without order, without chotee, without aim, at hazard. 
Cosette had never read anything like it. This manuseript, in which 
she found still more clearness than obseurity, had the effect upon 
her of a half-opened sanctuary. iach of these mysterious lines 
was resplendent to her eyes, and flooded her heart with a strange 
light. The education which she had reveived had always spoken to 
her of the soul and never af love, almost like ane who should speak 
of the brand and nop of the flame. Phis manuscript of fifteen pages 
revealed to her suddenly and sweetly the whole of love, the sorrow, 
the destiny, the Ife, the eternity, the beetnine, the end. It was like 
a hand which had opened and thrown suddenly upon her a handful 
of sunbeams, She felt in these few lines a passionate, ardent, gener- 
ous, honest nature, a conseerated will, an fmmieiuse sorrow and a 
boundless hope, an oppressed heart, a ghtd cestasy, What was this 
manuseript ? a fetter, A letter with no address, no name, no date, 
no signattire, Intense and disinterested, an entenns composed of 
truths, arnessage of Jove neue to be broupht be an anrel and read 

by a virgin, a rendezvous given bevemud the earth, a love-letter from 
a phantoms fo~ shade. He was acaln vet eshiested absent one, who 
seomed ready to tke refuge in death, and who sent te the absent 
Her the seeret of destiny, the key Inte, Tove, Pt fuel heen written 
with the foot in the grave and the finger in Heaven, These lines, 
fallen one by one upon the paper, were what might be ealled drops 
af set, 

Now these pages, from whom could they cone 2 Who contd have 
written them? 

es did uat hesitate for a moment, One sinele man. 

ef 

Day had revived! in her mind: all had appeared again, She felt a 
wonderful joy and deep angnish, Ip was he! he who wrote to her! 
he who Was there ! he Whose arm had pressce thir nah tlint i “iting | 
While she was forgetting him, he had found her again! But had she 
forgotten him? No, never! She was mad to have thought se fora 
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moment. She had always loved him, always adored him, The fire | 
had been covered and had smouldered for a time, but she clearly 
- saw it had only sunk in the deeper, and now it burst out anew and 
fired her whole being. This letter was like a spark dropped from that 
other soul into hers. She felt the conflagration rekindling. She was 
penetrated by every word of the manuscript: “Oh, yes!” said she, 
“how I recognise all this! This is what I had already read in his 
eyes.” a : 
As she finished it for the third time, Lieutenant Théodule re- 
turned before the grating, and rattled his spurs on the pavement. 
Cosette mechanically raised her eyes. She thought him flat, stupid, 
silly, useless, conceited, odious, impertinent, and very ugly. The of- 
ficer thought it his duty to smile. She turned away insulted and in- 
dignant. She would have been glad to have thrown something at his 
head. 

She fled, went back to the house and shut herself up in her room 
to read over the manuscript again, to learn it by heart, and to muse. 
When she had read it well, she kissed it, and put it in her bosom. 

It was done. Cosette had fallen back into the profound seraphic 

love. The abyss of Eden had reopened. : 
- Allthat day Cosette was ina sort of stupefaction. She could hardly 
think, her ideas were like a tangled skein in her brain. She could 
really conjecture nothing, she hoped while yet trembling, what? 
vague things. She dared to promise-herself nothing, and she would 
refuse herself nothing. Pallors passed over her face and chills over 
her body. It seemed to her at moments that she was entering the 
chimerical ; she said to herself, “is it real?” then she felt of the be- 
loved paper under her dress, she pressed it against her heart, she 
felt its corners upon her flesh, and if Jean Valjean had seen her at 
that moment, he would have shuddered before that luminous and 
unknown joy which flashed from her eyes. “Oh, yes !” thought she, 
“it is indeed he! this comes from him forme!” | 

And she said to herself, that an intervention of angels, that a 
celestial chance had restored him to her. | 

O transfigurations of love! O dreams! this celestial chance, this 
intervention of angels, was that bullet of bread thrown by one robber 
to another robber, from the Charlemagne court to La Fosse aux 
_ Lions, over the roofs of La Force. : 


VI | 
THE OLD ARE MADE TO GO OUT WHEN CO?VENIENT 


WHueEN evening came, Jean Valjean went out; Cosette dressed her. 
self. She arranged her hair ‘n the manner which best became her, 
and she put on a dress the neck of which. as it had received one 
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cut of the scissors too much, and as, hy this slope, it allowed the 
turn of the neck to be seen, was, as young girls say “a little im- 
modest.” It was not the least in the world immodest, but it was 
prettier than otherwise. She did all this without knowing why. 

Did she intend to go out? no, 

Did she expect a visit ? no, 

At dusk, she went down to the garden. Toussaint was busy in her 
kitchen, which looked out upon the back-yard. 

She began to walk under the branches, putting them aside with 
her hand from time to time, because there were some that were 
very low. 

She thus reached the seat. 

The stone was still there. 

She sat down, and Jaid her soft white hand upon that stone as if 
she would caress it and thank tt, 

Allat once, she had that indetinable impression which we feel, 
though we see nothing, when there is somebody standing behind us, 

She turned her head and arose. 

{t was he. 

He was bareheaded. He appeared pale and thin, She hardly dis- 
cerned his black dress, The twilight dimmed his fine forchead, and 
covered his eyes with darkness, [fle had, under a veil of incom- 
parable sweetness, something of death and of night. [His face wag 
lighted by the light of a dyimp day, and by the thought of a depart- 
Ing soul, 

It seemed as if he was not yet a phantom, and was now no longer 
@ Tran, 

His hat was lying a few steps distant in the shrubbery, 

Cosette, ready to faint, did not utter a ery. She drew back slowly, 
for she felt herself attracted forward. Ele did not stir, Through the 
sad and ineffable something which enwrapped hin, she felt the look 
of his eyes, which she did not see, 

Cosette, in retreating, encountered a tree, and leaned against it, 
But for this tree, she would have fallen, 

Then she heard his voice, that veiee whieh she had never really 
heard, hardly rising above the rustling of the leaves, and murmur- 
ing! 

“Pardon me, Tam here, My heart is bursting, T could not live ag 
T was, [have come, Have you read what f placed there, on this seat ? 
do you recognise me at all? de not he afraid of me, ft is a long time 
now, do you remember the day when you looker} upon me ? it was at 
the Luxembourg, near the Gladiator, And the day when you passed 
before me? it was the 16th of June and the 2nd of July, It will soon 
he a year. For a very long time now, [ fave not seen you at all, I 
asked the chairkeeper, she told me that she saw you no more, You 
lived in the Rue de Ouest, on the third floor front, in a new house, 


a 
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you see that I know! I followed you. What was I to do? And then 
you disappeared. I thought I saw you pass once when I was reading 
the papers under the arches of the Odéon, I ran. But no, It was a 
person who had a hat like yours. At night, I come here. Do not be 
afraid, nobody sees me. I come for a near look at your windows. I 
walk very softly that you may not hear, for perhaps you would be 
afraid. The other evening I was behind you, you turned round, I 
fled. Once I heard you sing. I was happy. Does it disturb you that 
I should hear you sing through the shutter? it can do you no harm. 

Tt cannot, can it? See, you are my angel, let me come sometimes; I 
believe I am going to die. If you but knew! I adore you! Pardon 
me, I am talking to you, I do not know what I am saying to you, 
perhaps I annoy you, do I annoy you?” 

“© mother !” said she. 

And she sank down upon herself as if she were dying. 

He caught her, she fell, he caught her in his arms, he grasped 
her tightly, unconscious of what he was doing. He supported her 
even while tottering himself. He felt as if his head were enveloped 
in smoke; flashes of light passed through his eyelids; his ideas 
vanished ; it seemed to him that he was performing a religious act, 
and that he was committing a profanation. Moreover, he did not 
feel one passionate emotion for. this ravishing woman, whose form 
he felt against his heart. He was lost in love. , 

She took his hand and laid it on her heart. He felt the paper 
there, and stammered: 

“You love me, then?” 

She answered in a voice so low that it was no more than a breath : 
which could scarcely be heard: 

“Hush ! you know it!” 

And she hid her blushing head int the bosom of the proud and ine 
_ toxicated young man. | 

He fell upon the seat, she by his side. There were no more: words | 
The stars were beginning to shine, How was it that their lips met! 
How is.it that the birds sing, that the snow melts, that the rose 
opens, that May blooms, that the dawn whitens behind the black © 
trees onthe shivering summit of the hills? 

One kiss, and that was all. ' 

' Both tr embled, and they looked at each other in the darkness with. 
brilliant eyes, | 
_ They felt neither the fresh night, nor the cold stone, nor the damp 
ground, nor the wet grass, they looked at each other, and their hearts 
were full of thought. They had clasped hands, without knowing it. 

She did not ask him, she did not even think of it, in what way 
and by what means he had succeeded in penetrating into the garden. - 
It ‘seemed so natural to her that he should. be EET 
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Irom time to time Marius’ knee touched Cosette’s knee, which 
gave them both a thrill. | 

At intervals, Cosette faltered out a word, Ter soul tremb! 
her lips like a drop of dew upon a flower, 

Gradually they began to talk, Overflow succecded to silence 
which is fuluess. The night was serene and splendid above their 
heads. These two beings, pure us spirits, told each other all their 
dreams, their frenzies, their ccstasies, their chimeras, their de- 
spondencies, how they had adored cach other from atar, how they 
had longed for each other, their despair when they had ceased to 
see each other. They contided to each other in an intimacy of the 
ideal, which even now nothing comld have iucreased, all that was 
most hidden and most mysterious of themselves. They related to 
each other, with a candid fatth ia their Hlusions, all that love, youth 
and that remnant of childhood was theirs, sugested to their thought, 


ed upon 


rary 
These two hearts poured themselves out inta each other, so that at 
the end of an hour, it was the youre ian whe had the young girls 
soul and the young girl who had the soulof the young man, They in- 
ter-penetrated, they enchanted, they dazzled each other, 

When they had finished, when they lind toldl each other every: 
thing, she laid her head upon iis sheadder, and asked hin: 

“What is yer mane 2" 
“My name is Maris,” said hie, And yours 27 
“My uame is Cosette,” 


BOOK SIXTH—LITTLE GAVROCHE 
I 


A MALEVOLENT TRICK OF THE WIND 


SINCE 1823, and while the Montfermeil chop-house was gradually 
foundering and being swallowed up, not in the abyss of a bank- 
ruptcy, but in the sink of petty debts, the Thénardier couple had had 
two more children ; both male. This made five; two girls and three 
boys. It was a good many. 

The Thénardiess had disembarrassed herself of the two last, 
while yet at an early age and quite small, with singular good for- 
tune. 

Disembarrassed is the word, There was in this woman but a frag- 
ment of nature. A phenomenon, moreover, of which there is more 
than one example. Like Madame la Maréchale de La Mothe Houd- 
ancourt, the Thénardiess was a mother only to her daughters. Her 
maternity ended there. Her hatred of the human race began with 
her boys. On the side towards her sons, her malignity was precipi- 
tous, and her heart had at that spot a fearful escarpment. As we have 
seen, she detested the eldest ; she execrated the two others. Why ? Be- 
cause. The most terrible of motives and the most unanswerable of 
responses: Because. “I have no use for a squalling pack of chil- 
dren,” said this mother. | 

We must explain how the Thénardiers had succeeded in disen- 
cumbering themselves of their two youngest children, and even in 
deriving a profit from them. : | 

This Magnon girl, spoken of some pages back, was the same who 
had succeeded in getting her two children endowed by goodman 
Gillenormand, She lived on the Quai des Célestins, at the corner of 
that ancient Rue du Petit Musc which has done what it could to 
change its evil renown into good odour. Many will remember that. 
great epidemic of croup which desolated, thirty-five years ago, the 
quarters bordering on the Seine at Paris, and of which. science took 
advantage to experiment on a large scale as to the efficacy of in- 
sufflations of alum, now so happily replaced by the tincture of 
iodine externally applied. In that epidemic, Magnon lost her. two 
boys, still very young, on the same day, one in the morning, the 
other at night. This was a blow. These children were precious to their 
mother ; they represented eighty francs a month. These eighty francs 
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were paid with great exactness, in the mame af M, Gillenormand, 
hy his rent-agent, M. Barge, retired constable, Rue du Roi de Sicile 
The children dead, the income was buried, Miumon seught for an 
expedient, In that dark masonry ef evil of which she ws a part, 
evervihing is known, secrets are kept, and cach aids the other, 
Magnon needed two children {the Thenardiess had two, Same Sex, 
same age, Good arrangement for one, good investment for the other 
The little Thenardicrs became the lide Miignons, Macnon left the 
Quai des Ceélestins and went te live i thie Rie Cloeheperce. In 
Paris, the identity which binds an nedividual to himself is broken 
from one street to another, 

The government, not heine notified, did not object, and the stb. 
stitution tock place in the must natural wav in the world, Only 
Thenardier denumeded, for this loan of children, tem franes a month, 
which Magnon promised, ane ever poate Tt need net be said that 
Monsieur Gillenermand continued to paw. Ele came twhee a year 
to see the little ones. He did net perceive the chance, “Monsieur,” 
said Magnon to him, “how muaels they bode the ven? 

Theéenardier, te whom avatars were esey, selved this opportunity 
to become Jondretie, His two pirls and Cavreche had hardly had 
time to perceive thit they had two htee berathers, Ata certain depth 
of misery, men are possessed hy ast of spectral indifference, and 
look upon their fellow beings as apen goblins. Your nearest rela 
tives are often but vagme forms of shadew for you, hardly distinet 
from the nebulous backround of life, and casily reblended with 
the ipvisihle, 

On the evening of the day she had delivered her two little ones 
to Magnon, expressing her willlneness freely to reneanee them for- 
ever, the Thenardiess tied, cr foimed to have, a seruple, She said to 
her hashand: “Dart this is abanelniige eme's children £? Thenardier, 
magisterial and pliecamitie, carterised the seruple with this phrase: 
“Joan Jacques Rousseag didi beter! Prom seruple the mother 
opissed to anxiety: “Tut suppase: the police came to torment us? 
What we have done here, Monsieur Chenirdier, say now, is it law- 
ful?" Thenardies answered 2 "Evervtlime is Inwfnl, Nebody will 
see it but the sky, Mereover, with children whe have not a sou, no- 
hady has any interest to fords closely inte dr” 

Marnon had a kind af elegance in erin, She made a toilette, 
She shared her rooms, furnished ina gaudy yet wretched style, with 
aoshrewd Prenchitied Faplish thief, Uhis naturalised Parisian 

Cnlish worn, recommendable hy very rich connections, intimately 
acquainted with the medals of the Hibtiaheque and the diamonds 
of Mademoiselle Mars, afterwards became famous in the judicial 
recurds, She was called Aaasedle Alize, : 

The twe littl: ones who had fallen te Magnon had nothing to 
complain of, Recommended by the eighty franes, they were taken 
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care of, as everything is which is a matter of business.; not badly 
clothed, not badly fed, treated almost like “little gentlemen,” better 
with the false mother than with the true. Magnon acted the lady 
and did not talk argot before them. 

They passed some years thus: Thenardier augured well of it. 
It occurred to him one day to say to Magnon who brought him his 
monthly ten francs, “The father must give them an education.” 

Suddenly, these two poor children, till then well cared for, even 
by their ill fortune, were abruptly thrown out into life, and com- 
pelled to begin it. 

A numerous arrest of malefactors like that of the Jondrette 
garret, necessarily complicated with ulterior searches and seizures, 
is really a disaster for this hideous occult counter-society which 
lives beneath public society; an event like this involves every de- 
scription of misfortune in that gloomy world. The catastrophe of 
the Thénardiers produced the catastrophe of Magnon. 

One day, a short time after Magnon handed Eponine the note 
relative to the Rue Plumet, there was a sudden descent of the police 
in the Rue Clocheperce. Magnon was arrested as well as Mamselle 
Miss, and the whole household, which was suspicious, was included 
in the haul. The two little boys were playing at the time in a back- 
yard, and saw nothing of the raid. When they wanted to go in, 
they found the door closed and the house empty. A cobbler, whose 
shop was opposite, called them and handed them a paper which 
“their mother” had left for them. On the paper there was an ad-- 
dress: M. Barge, rent-agent, Rue du Roi de Sicile, No. 8. The man 
of the shop said to them: “You don’t live here any more. Go there 
—it is near by—the first street to the left. Ask your way with this 

aper.” . | 

The children started, the elder leading the younger, and holding 
in his hand the paper which was to be their guide. He was cold, and 
his benumbed little fingers had but an awkward grasp, and held the 
paper loosely. As they were turning out of the Rue Clocheperce, a 
gust of wind snatched it from him, and, as night was coming on, the 
child could not find it again. 

They began to wander, as chance led them, in the streets. 


II 


IN WHICH LITTLE GAVROCIIE TAKES ADVANTAGE OF NAPOLEON 
THE GREAT | 


Sprina in Paris is often accompanied with keen and sharp north 
winds, by which one is not exactly frozen, but frost-bitten; these 
winds, which mar the most beautiful days, have precisely the effect 
of those currents of cold air which enter a warm room through the 
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emtcks of an ilbelosed window or door dt seems as df the dreary 
door of winter were partly open aid the wind were comlng in at it 
In the spring of (S42. the time when the fret creat cpidemie of this 
century broke eto arope. dese waite: were Shurper and more 


pierelag than ever A dear sib rere hey Veor that of winter wag 
ajar. The door of thie: sepnic hire, Rhye Feraust dy ot the vhclerg Was felt 
in these winds. 

In the meteo ological point of view, these eold winds had this 
peculiarity, tha they didn eselinte a strato clevtrie tension, 
Storms accom aned by thancder cid Helatne were rreqnent dur 
ing this tine, 

One evening when theese wines were be wWhitict horstiw, to that de. 
gree that fauuary scomed returned, aiot the aands tind resumed 
their cloaks, Hide Gaivroche, alwass oliveri: vheerfnlly under hig 
TAS, Was studing mS HE i SETA, Medore a Woorngher's shop in 
the neighbourhouwd af the Ctiow Satat Cerwin. dle was adorned 
with a workin’s wooller stuawh piohed tioteaty harps where, of 
which hie had cade acnoatihe. Dace Caveroche aporarel to be in 
tensely induviring a owas bende, with fave neck and a headdress of 
orange Howers, which wos revolvite: beldad the Nest, extubiting 


between (vou Pustitas, tes stile the thre popups beet tay reality he was 
wate the att Mi faareter tf Yiee cool Peat eer ae “4 wae af soap 


* 
4 


from the fr it, whieh He: Wi Tr rf Pera ty Woe: Yeat aeoUtoa linir- 
dresser in the teumiene, Teter: hacer! that be break fasted upon 
one of these tikes. Pe enable! cho. Lstyt aif work, for which he had 
some talent, “sfiaveng pie daphers 7 

As he wis contenphether the faite are auintice at the eake 
of soap, he muttered between tite teeth: bes ae. Pe en's Tuesday. 
Psat Thesatlas ? Pierliype thie Pietaa. Yes, i te Vane sctae 

Nalwaly reer epaaverend toe svat phate gee ta cd. ree et relator, 

Pf perchinee, this iba geferrerd by ttas Last elem dae lial dined 
Hows thre edie. Pedic. far i wears ten Pei 

The barker in his stow warrset a a peant stove, wets shaving a 
Customer saidbeaedie: Drea ties to Pinne a fod fowapds dite enemy, 
this frozen and basscen casa, woo dood Bethy tsa da dis pockets, 
bart hits WITS Mviriently ery rf tlocryp Vyeathy, 

While Cavroche wor excites the fete, phe windows, and the 
Windsor soap, tiwtoedildrencd merci beieht, rather neatly dressed, 
ean stb smaafier than he, ome apprariog te be seven sears old, the 
other five, bia lty torned the hatred the elaoe aad enteres] the shop, 
ashing far sontething clarity, perbapes, tia plaintive oamner whieh 
rather reserbded! apron thea a priver, They both spoke ar once 
and their words were tinintelligihle hevatise subs choked the voice 
of the vounger, sind the endd made the elder’s teeth chatter, The 
barber turned with a furious face, and without leaving his razor, 
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crowding back the elder with his left hand and the little one with his 
knee, pushed them into the street and shut the door saying: 

“Coming and freezing people for nothing !” 

The two children went on, crying, Meanwhile a cloud had come 
up ; it began to rain. | 

Little Gavroche ran after them and accosted them: 

“What is the matter with you, little brats ?” 

“We don’t know where to sleep,”’ answered the elder. 

“Is that all?’ said Gavroche. “That is nothing. Does anybody cry 
for that? Are they canaries then ?” 

And assuming, through his slightly bantering superiority, a tone 
of softened authority and gentle protection: 

“Momacques, come with me.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the elder. 

And the two children followed him as they would have followed 
an archbishop. They had stopped crying. 

Gavroche led them up the Rue Saint Antoine in the direction of 
the Bastille. : 

Gavroche, as he travelled on, cast an indignant and retrospective 
glance at the barber’s shop. | 

“He has no heart, that merlan,”’ he muttered. “He is an Angliche.” 

A girl, seeing them all three marching in a row, Gavroche at the 
head, broke into a loud laugh. This laugh was lacking in respect for 
the group. 

“Good day, Mamselle Omnibus,” said Gavroche to her. 

A moment afterwards, the barber recurring to him, he added: 

“TI am mistaken in the animal; he isn’t a merlan, he is a snake, 
Wig-maker, I'am going after a locksmith, and I will have a rattle 
made for your tail.” 

This barber had made him aggressive. He apostrophised, as he 
leaped across a brook, a portress with a beard fit to meet Faust upon 
the Brocken, who had her broom in her hand. | | 

“Madame,” said he to her, “you have come out with your horse, 
have your” ‘ | 

And upon this, he splashed the polished boots of a passer with 
mud, | 

“Whelp!” cried the man, furious. 

Gavroche lifted his nose above his shawl. 

“Monsieur complains ?” 

“Of you!” said the passer. 

“The bureau is closed,” said Gavroche. “I receive no more com- 
plaints.” 

Meanwhile, continuing up the street, he saw, quite frozen under 
a porte-cochére, a beggar girl of thirteen or fourteen, whose clothes | 
were so short that her knees could be seen. The little girl was be- 
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ginning to be too big a girl for that. Growth plays you such tricks 
‘Lhe skirt becomes short at the moment that nudity becomes indecent. 

“Poor girl!’ said Gavroche. “She hasn’t even any breeches, But 
here, take this.” 

And, taking off all that good woollen which he had about his 
neck, he threw it upon the bony and purple shoulders of the beggar 
girl, where the muiiler became a shawl, 

The little girl looked at him with an astonished appearance, and 
received the shawl in silence. At a certain depth of distress, the poor 
in their stupor, groan no longer over evil, and are no longer thankful 
for good. 

This done: 

“Beer!” said Gavroche, shivering worse than St. Martin. who 
at least, kept half his cloaks. et 

At this brre ! the storm, redoubling its fury, became violent. These 
malienant skies punish good actions. 

“KAR? ee ee Suse teay. thegySarek or ace 2 

Ah,” exclaimed Gavroche, “what does this mean? Tt rains 
again! Good God, if this continues, | withdraw my subscription,” 

And he continued his walk, ; 

“tes all the same,” added he, casting a glince at the beggar girl 
who was cuddling herself under the shawl, “there is somebody who 
has a famous pec.” 

And, looking at the cloud, he cried: 

“Caught !? 

The two children limped along behind him. 

As they were passing by one of those thick grated lattices which 
indicate a baker's shop, for bread like golel is kept behind iron grat- 
ings, Gavroche turned: 

“Ah, ha, adaus, have we dined ?" 

“Monsieur,” answered the elder, “we have not eaten since early 
this morning.” | | 

“Vou are then without father or mother 2” resumed Gavroche, 
majestically. 

“Texcuse ts, monsieur, we have a papa and mamma, but we don’t 
know where they are,” ! 

“Sometimes that's better than huewine,” said Gavroche, who was 
a thinker. 

“Tt is two hours now, continued the elder, “that we have been 
walking; we have been looking for things in every corner, but we 

an find nothing.” 

“T know,” said Gavroche, “The dogs eat up everything.” 

Te resumed, after a moment's stlenee: | 

“Ant we have lost our authers, We don't know now what we have 
done with them. That won't de, gains, Itis stupid to get lost like 
that for people of anv age. Ah, yes, we must Meher for all that.” 
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Still he asked them no questions. To be without a home, what 
esata be more natural? 

The elder of the two mémes, almost entirely pesioted to the quick 
unconcern of childhood, made this exclamation: 

“It is very queer for ‘all that. Mamma, who promised to take us 
to look for some blessed box, on Palm Sunday.” 

“Neurs,” answered. Gavroche. 

“Mamma,” added the elder, “is a lady who lives with Mamselle 
Miss.” 

“Tanflite,” replied Gavroche. 

Meanwhile he had stopped, and for a few minutes he had been 
groping and fumbling in all sorts a recesses which he had in his 
rags. 

Finally he raised his head with an air which was only intended for 
_ one of satisfaction, but which was in reality triumphant. | 
“Tet us compose ourselves, momignards. Here is enough for sup- - 
per for three.’ 

And he took a sou from one of his pockets, 

Without giving the two little boys time for amazement, he pushed 
them both before him into the baker’ s shop, and laid his sou on the: 
counter, crying: 

“Boy! five centimes’ worth of be ead.” 

: The man, who was the master baker himself, took a loaf anda 
nife. | 

“In three pieces, boy!” resumed Gavroche, and he added with 
dignity : 

“There are three of us.’ 

And seeing that the ie after having examined the three cos- 
tumes, had taken a black loaf, he thrust his finger deep into his nose 
with a respiration as imperious as if he had had the great Fréderick’s’ 
pinch of snuff at the end of his thumb, and threw full in the balcer’s Ss. 
face this indignant apostrophe: 

“Whossachuav ?” | 

Those of our readers who may be apie to see in this summons 
of Gavroche to the baker a Russian or Polish word, or one of those 
savage cries which the Iowas and the Botocudos hurl at each other . 
from one bank of a stream to the other in their solitudés, are in- 
formed that it is a phrase which they use every day (they, our read- 
ers), and which takes the place of this phrase: what is that you have! e- 
The baker understood perfectly well, and answered : | 

“Why ! it is bread, very good bread of the second quality.” 0 

“You mean larton brutal,” * replied Gavroche, with a calm cold 
disdain. “White bread, boy! larton savonné! I am treating.” 7 

The baker could not help Sree: and while he was cutting the 


- ‘YPlack bread. 
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white bread, he looked at them in a compassionate manner which 
offended Gavroche. | } 

“Come, paper cap!” said he, “what are you fathoming ug like 
that for?” 

All three placed end to end would hardly have made a fathom, 

When the bread was cut, the baker put the sou in his drawer, and 
Gavroche said to the two children: 

“Morfiles.” 

The little boys looked at him confounded. 

Gavroche began to laugh: 

“Ah! stop, that is true, they don’t know yet, they are so small.” 

And he added: 

“eat.” 

At the same time he handed each of them a piece of bread. 

And, thinking that the elder, whe appeared to hint more worthy 
of his conversation, deserved some special encouragement and ought 
to he relieved of all hesitation im regard to satisfying his appetite, 
he added, giving him the largest piece : 

“Stick that in your gun.” | 

Theré was one piece smaller than the other twos he took dt for 
himself, | 

The poor children were starving, Gavreche included. While they 
were tearing the bread with their fine teeth, they encumbered the 
shop of the baker who, now that he had received his pay, was re- 
garding them ill-humoureedly. 

“Come into the street,” said Gavroche, 

They went on in the direction af the Bastille. . 

_ From time to time when they were passing before a lighted shop, 
the smaller one stopped to Teck at the time by a leaden watch sus- 
pended from his neck by a string, 

“Here is decidedly a real canary,” said Ciavroche, 

Then he thoughtfully muttercd between his teeth: 

“T's all the same, if Ehad any mdares, F wonkd hug them tighte 
than this.” | 

As they finished their pieces of bread and reached the corner of 
that gloomy Rue des Ballets, at the end of whieh the low and for- 
bidding wicket of La Foree is seen: . 

“Tulle, is that you, Gavroche 2" sajd samebordy, 

“Ffullo, is that you, Montparnasse?" said Gavroche, 

A man had just aceosted the gamis, and this man was none other 
than Montparnasse, disguised with bine eyeglasses, but recognis- 
able by Gavroehe, 2 

“Mastiff !" continued Gavrache, “you have a peel the colour of a 
flaxseed poultice and hlue spectacles like a ductor, You are in style, 
*pon the ward of an old man.” 


« . 
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“Hush!’’ said Montparnasse, “not so Icud.” 

And he hastily drew Gavroche out of the light of the shops. 

The two little boys followed mechanically, holding each other 
by the hand. 

When they were under the black arch of a porte-cochere, shel 
tered from sight and from the rain: 

“Do you know where I am going ?” inquired Montparnasse. 

"bo the Abbey of Monte a Regret, ”* said Gavroche. 

“Joker !” 

And Montparnasse continued: 

“Tam going to find Babet.” 

“Ah!” said Gavroche, “her name is Babet.” 

Montparnasse lowered his voice. 

“Not her, his.” 

“Ah, Babet!” 

“Yes, Babet.” 

“T thought he was buckled.” 

“He has slipped the buckle,” answered Montparnasse. 

And he rapidly related to the gamin that, on the morning of that 
very day, Babet, having been transferred to the Conciergerie, had 
escaped by turning to the left instead of turning to the right j in “the 
vestibule of the Examination hall.” 

Gavroche admired the skill. 

“What a dentist!” said he: 

Montparnasse added a few particulars in regard to Babet’s escape 
and finished with: 

“Oh! that is not all.” . 

Gavroche, while listening, had caught hold of a cane which Mont- 
parnasse had in his hand, he had pulled mechanically on the upper 
part, and the blade of a dag gger appeared. - 

“Ah!” said he, pushing the dagger back hastily, ° ‘you have —— 
your gendarme disguised as a bourgeois.’ 

Montparnasse g gave him a wink. | 

“The deuce!” resumed Gavroche, “then yee are going to have 
a tussle with the cognes: ae 

“We don’t know,” answered Montparnasse with an indifferent 
air. “It is always well to havea pin about you.’ 

Gavroche insisted: 

“What is it you are going to do to-night °”’ 

Montparnasse tock up the serious line anew and said, biting his 
syllables : | 

“Several things.” 

And abruptly changing the conversation : 


Tp the scaffold. 
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“By the way?’ 

“Vat 

“A story of the other day. Just think of it. T meet a bourgeois, 
He makes me a present of a sermon and his purse, T put that in m 
pocket. A minute afterwards | feel in my pocket. There is nothing 
there.” 

“Except the sermon,” said Gavroche, 

“But you,” resumed Montparnasse, “where are you going now ?” 

Gavroche showed his two proteges and said: 

“fam going to put these children to bed” 

“Where do they sleep?" 

“At my house.” 

“Your house. Where is that?" 

“At my house.” 

“Vou havea room then?” 

“Vos, T havea reon,” 

“And where is your room 2" 

“Tn the élephant,” said Gavrache. 

Montparnasse, although by nature net easily astonished, could 
not restrain an exchimation: 

“To dhe elephant?” 

“Well, ves, in the elephant: repliedt Gavroche, “whossematru- 
that 7" 

This is also a werd dn the danvuage which nobody writes and 
which everybody nses, Whossematruthat, signifies what is the mat- 
ter with that ? 

~The profound observation of the qveuy recalled Montparnasse 
to calmness and to good setine, be ayy mired to return to more re- 
spectful sentiments for Gavroche’s lodging, 

“Tndeed!” said he, “ves, the elephant. Are you well off there?” 

“Very well,” said Gavroche, “ther, really chenument, There 
are no drauvhis af wind as there are ander the bridges.” 

“Tow do you pet ine 

“To yet an? 

“There is a hole then 2" inquired: Memtparniisse, 

— “Zounds! Tat it mint da tokd Pts between the forelegs, The 
cogueturs * haven't seen it” 

“And you elinth up? Yes, Cundlerstund.” 

“Tha twinkling, erick, crack, itis clone, all alone.” 

After a moment, Gavroche added: 

“For these ttle boys Pshall have a dadder.” 

Montparnasse heen to lang: 

“Where the devil did you get these brats ?” 


* Spies, policemen, 
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Gavroche simply answered: | | 

“They are some momichards a wig-maker made me a present of.” 

Meanwhile Montparnasse had become thoughtful. 

“Vou recognised me very easily,” he murmured. 

He took from his pocket two little objects which were nothing 
but two quills wrapped in cotton and introduced one into each 
nostril. This made him a new nose. 

“That changes you,” said Gavroche, “you are not so ugly, you 
ought to keep so all the time.” 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Gavroche was a scoffer. 

“Joking aside,” asked Montparnasse, “how do you like that?” 

It was also another sound of voice. In the twinkling of an eye, 
Montparnasse had become unrecognisable. 

“Oh! play us Punchinello!” exclaimed Gavroche. 7 | 

The two little ones, who had not been listening till now, they had 
themselves been so busy in stuffing their fingers into their noses, 
were attracted by this name and looked upon Montparnasse with 
dawning joy and admiration. | 

Unfortunately Montparnasse was anxious. : 

He laid his hand on Gavroche’s shoulder and said to him, dwell- 
ing upon his words: | -_ | 

“Listen to a-digression, boy, if I were qn the Square, with my 
dogue, my dague, and my digue, and if you were so prodigal as to 
offer me twenty great sous, I shouldn’t refuse to goupiner* for them, 
but we are not on Mardi Gras.” » 

This grotesque phrase produced a singular effect upon the gamun. 
He turned hastily, cast his small sparkling eyes about him with 
intense attention, and perceived, within a few steps, a sergent de 
ville, whose back was turned to them. Gavroche let an “ah, yes!” 
escape him, which he suppressed upon the spot, and shaking Mont- 
parnasse’s hand: 7 a er ee a Sees 

“Well, good night,” said he, “I am going to my elephant with 
my mémes. On the supposition that you should need me some night, 
you will come and find me there. I live in the second story. There is _ 
no porter. You would ask for Monsieur Gavroche,” ea 

“Allright,” said Montparnasse. | | eo 

And. they separated, Montparnasse making his way towards ‘the 
Gréve and Gavroche towards the Bastille. The little five-year-old 
drawn along by his brother, whom Gavroche was drawing along, 
turned his head back several times to see “Punchinello” going away. 

The unintelligent phrase by which Montparnasse had warned 
Gavroche of the presence of the sergent de ville, contained no other 
talisman than the syllable dig repeated five or ‘six times under var. 

- fous forms, This syllable dig, not pronounced singly, but artistically 


- if To labour. 
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mingled with the words of a phrase, means: Tuke care, we cannot 
talk freely, There was furthermore in Montparnasse’s phrase a 
literary beauty which escaped Gavroche, that is my daque, avy dague, 
and any digite, an expression of the arget of the Temple, which 
signifids sy dog, my knife, and my wife, very much used among 
the Pitres and the Quenes Rouges of the ave of Louis XTV., when 
Moliére wrote and Callot drew. 

Twenty years ago, there was still to be seen in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Place de la Bastille, near the canal basin dug in. the an- 
cient ditch of the prison citadel, a grotesque monument which has 
now faded awily from the ment ry a} Parisians, and which is worthy 
to leave some trace, for it was an idea of the “momber of the Insti. 
tute, General-in-eChief of the Army of leypt.” 

We say monument, although it was only a rough model, But this 
rough model itself, a huge plan, a vast carcass ofan idea of Napoleon 
which two or three suceessive gusts af wired hacl carried away and 
thrown cach time further from ous, had become histerical, and had 
acquired a definiteness which contrasted with its provisional as- 
pect, It was an elephant, forty feet high, constructed of framework 
and masonry, bearing on its back its tower, which resembled a house, 
formerly painted green by some house-painter, now painted black 
by the sun, the rain, and the weather. In that open and deserted eor- 
ner of the Square, the broad front of the colossus, his trunk, his 
tusks, his size, his enormous rump, his four feet ike columms, pro- 
dueed at night, under the starry skv, a sturtling and terrible outline, 
One knew not what it meant. [ft was a sort of svinbol of the force of 
the people. It was gloomy, emumatic, and immense. It was a mys- 
terious and mighty phantom, vistily standing by the side of the 
invisible speetre of the Bastille, 

Few strangers visited this edifice, no passerely looked at it, Tt was 
falling into ruin; every season, Che mertar which was detached from 
its sides made hideous wounds tponit. Phe wiles,” as they say in 
fashionable dialect, had forgotten it sines ESD It was there in its 
corner, gloomy, diseased, crumbling, surrounded hy a rotten rail- 
ing, continually besmeared by drunken eoachmen: crevices marked ? 
up the belly, a lath was sticking out fresm the tail, the tall grass came 
far up between its legs: and as the level of the sqmire had been rising 
for thirty years all about it, by that slow saad continuous movement” 
which insensibly raises the soil of preat cities, it was ina hollow, and 
“Gt seemed as ff the earth sank under it. Tt was huge, contemned, re- 
pulsive, and superh; ugly to the eve of the bourgeois, melancholy to 
the eye of the thinker, It partook, to sone extent, of a filth soon to. 
be swept away, and, to some extent, af a majesty soon to be de- 
capitate, - 

As we have said, night changed its appearance, Night is the true 
medium for everything which is shadowy. As soon as twilight fell, 
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the old elephant became transfigured; he assumed a tranquil and 
terrible form in the fearful serenity of the darkness. Being of the 
past, he was of the night ; and this obscurity was fitting to his great- 
ness. 

This monument, rude, squat, clumsy, harsh, severe, almost de- 
formed, but certainly majestic, and impressed with a sort of mag- 
nificent and savage seriousness, has disappeared, leaving a peace- 
able reign to the kind of gigantic stove, adorned with its stove-pipe, 
which has taken the place of the forbidding nine-towered fortress, 
almost as the bourgeoisie replaces feudality. It is very natural that 
a stove should be the symbol of an epoch of which a tea-kettle con- 
tains the power, This period will pass away, it is already passing 
away; we are beginning to understand that, if there may be force 
in a boiler, there can be power only in a brain; in other words, that 
what leads and controls the world, is not locomotives, but ideas. 
Harness the locomotives to the ideas, very well; but do not take the 
horse for the horseman. 

However, this may be, to return to the Place de la Bastille, the 
architect of the elephant had succeeded in making something grand 
with plaster ; the architect of the stove-pipe has succeeded in making 
something petty with bronze. 

This stove-pipe, which was baptised with a sonorous name, and 
called the Column of July, this would-be monument of an abortive 
revolution, was still, in 1832, enveloped in an immense frame-work 
covering, which we for our part still regret, and by a large board in- 
closure, which completed the isolation of the elephant. 

It was towards this corner of the square, dimly lighted by the 
reflection of a distant lamp, that the gamin directed the two 
“momes.”’ 

We must be permitted to stop here long enough to declare that 
we are within the simple reality, and that twenty years ago the ~ 
police tribunals would have had to condemn upon a complaint for 
vagrancy and breach of a public monument, a child who should have 
been caught sleeping in the interior even of the elephant of the 
- Bastille. This fact stated, we continue. | | 

As they came near the colossus, Gavroche comprehended the effect _ 
aia the infinitely great may produce upon the infinitely small, and 
said : : fe 

“Brats! don’t he frightened.” 2 im _ 

Then he entered through a gap in the fence into the inclosure of | 
the elephant, and helped the momes to crawl through the breach. 
The two children, a little frightened, followed Gavroche ‘without 
saying a word, and trusted themselves to that little Providence in — 
rags who had given them bread and promised them a lodging, 
| Lying by the side of the fence was a ladder, which, by day, was 

used by the working-men of the neighbouring wood-yard. Gavroche _ 
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lifted it with singular Vieour, ane set it Hp against one of the ele. 
phant’s forelegs. About the pont Where the ladder ended, a sort 
of black hole could be distinonished in the belly of the colossus, 

Gavroche showed the ladder aud the hole te his Kutests, and said to 
them: 

“Mount and enter.” 

The two little fellows looked at eaeh ether dn terror, 

“You are afraid, sdaes? exclaimed CGavroche, 

And he added: 

“You sliall cee,’ 

Te clasped the elephant’s wrinkled font, and faa twinkling, with. 
out deigning to mile ure of the Inder, he reached the crevice. He 
entered ifasanadder utiles date a dade, ard Hiappeared, and amo. 
ment afterwards the two elidlren sony fabs pills t tree cliny appear- 

inv like a faded and wan form, at the edaecot the hole tallof dark. 
Ness, 

“Well,” cried he, “why don't year cote UY, enitdenards? you'll 
see how nice itis! Come up,” sand he, te the mher, “E wall give you a 
hand," 

The little ones ureed each ether fapwear, Phe agate made them 
afratel amd renssured them at the care Hee ured then dt rained very 
hard. Che elder venrared Une Veaicer, seein dita Dpethre wt Up, 
and bined! belt all alone betwern the pews er this tine beast, had 
@ great desire te ery, bat te el net chore 

The elder elamberedl ap the saiids of thie lulder, He tettered 
badly. Gavrovhe, while he was en bes Way, eneonraed him with the 
exclamations of a fencing master to his avhulirs, or of a muleteer 
to his mules: 

"Dent he afvate ( 

That's it!" 

“Coane one" 

“Put your foot there {" 

“Your hand here!" 

“Re brave! 

And when-he cane within his reach he caurht hint quickly and 
vigorously by the arm and drew tii up, 

“Gulped !” said he, 

The mcane had pissed through die erevier: 

“Now,” sid Gevrovhe, “wait for nie. Monsieur, have the kindness 
to sit down,” 

And, zoing out by the crevice as hie had entered, he let himself 
glide with the agility of a monkey alwng the elephant's ley, he 
dropped upon his fect in the ress, cach the little hive-vear-old by 
the waist and ser him half way ip the ladder, then he began te mount 
up behind hin, erving te the elder: 

“Twill push him; you pull him,” 
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In an instant the little fellow was lifted, pushed, dragged, pulled, 
stuffed, crammed into the hole without having had time to know 
what was going on. And Gavroche, entering after him, pushing back - 
the ladder with a kick so that it fell upon the grass, began to clap 
his hands, and cried: ) 

“Here we are! Hurrah for General Lafayette!” 

This explosion over, he added: 

“Brats, you are in my house.” 

Gavroche was in fact ai home. 

O unexpected utility of the useless! charity of great things ! good- 
ness of giants! This monstrous monument which had contained a 
thought of the emperor, had become the box of a gamin. The mime 
had been accepted and sheltered by the colossus. The bourgeois in 
their Sunday clothes, who passed Ly the elephant of the Bastille, 
frequently said, eyeing it scornfully with their goggle eyes: ““What’s 
the use of that?” The use of it was to save from the cold, the frost, 
the hail, the rain, to protect from the wintry wind, to preserve from 
sleeping in the mud, which breeds fever, and from sleeping in the 
snow, which breeds death, a little being with no father or mother, 
with no bread, no clothing, no asylum. The use of it was to receive 
the innocent whom society repelled. The use of it was to diminish 
the public crime. It was a den open for him to whom all doors were 
closed. It seemed as if the miserable old mastodon, invaded by ver- 
min and oblivion, covered with warts, mould, and ulcers, tottering, 
worm-eaten, abandoned, condemned, a sort of colossal beggar asking 
in vain the alms of a benevolent look in the middle of the Square, 
had taken pity itself on this other beggar, the poor pigmy who went 
with no shoes to his feet, no roof over his head, blowing his fingers, 
clothed in rags, fed upon what is thrown away. This was the use of 
the elephant of the Bastille. This idea of Napoleon, disdained by 
men, had been taken up by God. That which had been illustrious 
only, had become august. The emperor must have had, to realise 
what he meditated, porphyry, brass, iron, gold, marble; for God the 
old assemblage of boards, joists, and plaster was enough. The em- 
peror had had a dream of genius; in this titanic elephant, armed, 
prodigious, brandishing his trunk, bearing his tower, and making 
- the joyous and vivifying waters gush out on all sides about him, he 
desired to incarnate the people. God had done a grander thing with 
it, he lodged a child. | | 

The hole by which Gavroche had entered was a break hardly 
visible from the outside, concealed as it was, and.as we have said, 
under the belly of the elephant, and so narrow that hardly anything — 
but cats and mdmes could have passed through. | 

“Tet us begin,” said Gavroche, “by telling the porter that we are 
not in.” = | 
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And plunging into the obscurity with certainty, like one who is 
familiar with his room, he took a board and stopped the hole, 
Gavroche plunged again ito the obscurity, Ihe children heag 
the sputtering of the taper plunged into the phosphoric bottle, The 
chemical taper was not yet in existence 5 the Fumade tinder-box 
represented progress at that period, 


A sudden light made them wink ; Gayroche had just lighted one 


of those bits of string soaked in resin which are called cellar-rats. 
The cellar-rats, which made more smoke than flame, rendered the 
inside of the elephant dimly visible. 

Gavroche’s two guests looked about them, and felt something 
like what one would feel who should be shat up in the great tun of 
Heidelberg, or better still, what Jonah must have felt in the Biblical 
belly of the whale, An entire and gigantic skeleton appeared to them, 
and enveloped them, Above, a long dusky beam, from which pro- 
jected at regular distances massive encircling: timbers, represented 


the vertebral column with its ribs, stalactites of plaster hung down - 


like the viscera, and from one side to the other huge spider-webs 
made dusty diaphragms. Here and there in the corners great black. 
ish spots were seen, whieh had the appearance of being alive, and 
whieh changed their places rapidly with a wild anel startled mation, 

The debris fallen from the elephant’s hack upon his belly had 
filled up the concavity, so that they conld walk upon it as upon a 
floor. . 

The smaller one hugged close tu his brother and said in a low 
tone: 

“Tt is dark.” 

This word made Gavroche ery out. The petrified air ef the two 
momes rendered a shock necessitry, 

“What is that you are driving at?” he exclaimed, “Are we hum- 
bugeing ? are we coming the disxsusted ? Must you have the Tuile- 
ries ? would yeu he fools? Save Pinterm vou that f do not belong to 
the regiment of ninnies, Are you the brats of the pope's head- 
waiter?” 

A little roughness is gourd for alarm. [tis reassuring, The two 
children came close to Gavreche, . 

Gavroche, paternally softened ly this confidence, passed “from 
the grave to the gontle,” and addressing: hiniself to the smaller: 

“Goasy,” said he to him, accenting the insult with a caressing 


tone, “it is outside that itis dark, Outside it rains, here it doesn’t 


rain poutside it is cold, here there isn't a speck of wind: outside there 
are heaps of folks, here there isn’t anybody: outside there isn't even 
aamoon, here there is my candle, by jinks {” 


The two children began to regard the apartment with less fears. 


hut Gavroche did not allow them much longer leisure for con- 
templation, | | 


ne 
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“Quick,” said he. 

And he pushed them towards what we are very happy to be able 
to call the bottom of the chamber. 

His bed was there. 

Gavroche’s bed was complete. That is to say, there was a mats 
tress, 4 covering, and an alcove with curtains. | 

The mattress was a straw mat, the covering a large blanket of 
coarse grey wool, very warm and almost new. The alcove was like 
this : 

Three rather long laths, sunk and firmly settled into the rubbish 
of the floor, that is to say of the belly of the elephant, two in front 
and one behind, and tied together by a string at the top, so as to form 
a pyrimidal frame, This frame supported a fine trellis of brass wire 
which was simply hung over it, but artistically applied and kept in 
place by fastenings of iron wire, in such a way that it entirely en- 
veloped the three laths. A row of large stones fixed upon the ground 
all about this trellis so as to let nothing pass. This trellis was nothing 
_more nor less than a fragment of those copper nettings which are 
used to cover the bird-houses in menageries. Gavroche’s bed under 
this netting was as if ina cage. Altogether it was like an Esquimaux 
tent. 

It was this netting which took the place of curtains. . | 

Gavroche removed the stones a little which kept down the netting 
in front, and the two folds of the trellis which lay one over the 
other opened. 

“Momes, on your hands and knees!” said Gavroche. 

He made his guests enter into the cage carefully, then he went in 
_ after them, creeping, pulled back the stones, and hermetically closed 
the opening. 

They were all three stretched upon the straw. 

Small as they were, none of them could have stood up in the al- 
cove, Gavroche still held the cellar rat in his hand. 

“Now,” said he, “pionces! I am going to suppress the cande- 
Jabra.” 

“Monsieur,” inquired the elder of the two brothers, of Gavroche, 
pointing to the netting, “what is that ?” 

“That,” said Gavroche, “is for the rats, pionces!’’ 

. However, he felt it incumbent upon him to add a few words for 
the instruction of these beings of a tender age, and he continued: 

“They are things from the Jardin des Plantes. They are used 
for ferocious animals. Tsaol (it is& whole) magazine full of them. 
Tsony (it is only) to mount over a wall, climb. by a window ana 
pass under a door. You get as much as you want.” 

While he was talking, he wrapped a fold of the coverlid about the 
smaller one, who murmured : 


; ” 


“Oh! that is good! it is warm 
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Gavroche looked with satisfaction upon the coverlid, 

“That is also from the Jardin des Plantes,” said he. “I took that 
from the monkeys.” 

And, showing the elder the mat upon which he was lying, a very 
thick mat and admirably made, he added: 

“Vhat was the girafie’s.” 

After a pause, he continued: 

“The beasts had all this. [ took it from them. They didn’t care. 
[ told them: It is for the elephant.” 

He was silent again and resumed : 

“We get over the walls and we make fun of the government, 
That’s all.” 

The two children looked with a timid and stupefied respect upon 
this intrepid and inventive being, a vagabond like them, isolated 
like them, wretched like them, who was something wonderful and 
all-powerful, who seemed to them supernatural, and whose counte- 
nance was made up of all the grimaces of an old mountebank mingled 
with the most natural and most pleasant smile. 

“Monsieur,” said the elder timidly, “you are not afraid then of the 
sergents de ville?” 

Gavroche merely answered: 

“Mome! we don't say sergents de ville, we say cognes.” 

The smaller boy had his eyes open, but he said nothing, As he 
was on the edge of the mat, the elder being in the middle, Gavroche 
tucked the coverlid under him as a mother would have done, and 
raised the mat under his head with some old rags in such a way as 
to make a pillow for the admae. Then he turned towards the elder: 

“Eh! we are pretty well off, here!” . 

“Oh, yes,” answered the elder, looking at Gavroche with the ex- 
pression of a rescued angel, 

The two poor little suaked children were beginning to get warm, 

“Ah, now,” continued Gavroche, “what in the world were you 
crying for?” : 

And pointing out the little one to his brether : 

“A youngster like that, | don’t say, but a big boy like you, to cry 
is silly; it makes you look like a calf.” 

“Well,” said the child, “we had no roam, no place to go.” 

“Brat!” replied Gavroche, “we dom’t say a room, we say a_ 
ptolle,.” | 

“And then we were afran] to he all alone hike that in the night.” 

“We don’t say night, we say sorgue,” | 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the child, 

“Listen to me,” continued Gavroche, “you must never whine 
any more for anything. I will take care of you. You will see what fun - 
we have. In summer we will go to the Glaci¢re with Navet, a comrade 
of mine, we will go in swimming in the Basin, we will run on the 
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track before the Bridge of Austerlitz all naked, that makes the 
washerwomen mad, They scream, they scold, if you only knew how 
funny they are! We will go to see the skeleton man. He is alive. 
At the Champs Elysées. That parishioner is as thin as anything. 
And then I will take you to the theatre. I will take you to Frederick 
Lemaitre’s. I have tickets, I know the actors, I even played once in 
a piece. We were mdmes so high, we ran about under a cloth, that 
made the sea. I will have you engaged at my theatre. We will go 
and see the savages, They’re not real, those savages. They have red 
tights which wrinkle, and you can see their elbows darned with 
white thread. After that, we will go to the Opera. We will go in’ 
with the claqueurs. The claque at the Opera is very select. I wouldn’t 
go with the claque on the boulevards. At the Opera, just think, 
there are some who pay twenty sous, but they are fools. They call 
them dish-clouts. And then we will go to see the guillotining. I will - 
show you the executioner. He lives in the Rue des Marias, Mon- 
ra Sanson. There is a letter-box on his door. Oh! we have famous 
un et 

At this moment, a drop of wax fell upon Gavroche’s finger, and 
recalled him to the realities of life. 7 

“The deuce!” said he, “there’s the match used up. Attention! I 
can’t spend more than a sou a month for my illumination. When we 
go to bed, we must go to sleep. We haven’t time to read the romances 
of Monsieur Paul de Kock. Besides the light might show through 
the cracks of the porte-cochére, and the cogmes couldn’t help see- 
ing. 

“And then,” timidly observed the elder who alone dared to talk 
with Gavroche and reply to him, “a spark might fall into the straw, 
we must take care not to burn the house up.” 

“We don’t say burn the house,” said Gavroche, “we say riffauder 
the bocari.” 7 

The storm redoubled. They heard, in the intervals of the thunder 
the tempest beating against the back of the colossus, - | 

“Pour away, old rain!’ said Gavroche. “It does amuse me to hear 
the decanter emptying along the housels legs. Winter is a fool; he 
throws away his goods, he loses his trouble, he can’t wet us, and it 
makes him grumble, the old water-porter!”’ 

This allusion to thunder, all the consequences of which Gavroche 
accepted as a philosopher of the nineteenth century, was followed 
by a very vivid flash, so blinding that something of it entered by the 
crevice into the belly of the elephant. Almost at the same instant 
the thunder burst forth very furiously. The two little boys uttered 
a cry, and rose so quickly that the trellis was almost thrown out of 
place; but Gavroche turned his bold face towards them, and took 
advantage of the clap of thunder to burst into a laugh. 

“Be cahn, children. Don’t upset the edifice. That was fine 
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thunder ; give us some more. A at wasir't any fool of a flash. Bravo 
God ! by jinks! that is most as good as it is at the theatre.” 

This said, he restored order in the trellis, gently pushed the two 
children to the head of the bed, pressed their knees to stretch them 
out at full length, and exclaimed: 

“As God is lighting his candle, I can blow out mine. Children, we 
must sleep, my young humans. It is very bad not to sleep, It would 
make you schlinguer in your strainer, or, as the big bugs say, stink 
in your jaws. Wind yourselves up well in the peel! I’m going to ex- 
tinguish. Are you all right?” 

“Ves,” murmured the elder, “I am right. I feel as if I had feath- 

ers under my head.” 

“We don't say head,” cried Gavroche, “we say tronche.” 

The two children hugged close to each other. Gavroche finished 
arranging them upon the mat, and pulled the coverlid up to their 
ears, then repeated for the third time the injunction in hieratic 
language: 

“Plonees!” 

And he blew out the taper. 

Hardly was the light extinguished when a singular tremor began 
to agitate the trellis under which the three children were lying, It 
was amultitude of dull rubbings, which gave a metallic sound, as if 
claws and teeth were grinding the copper wire. This was accom- 

- panied by all sorts of little sharp cries, 

The little boy of five, hearing this tumult over his head, and 
shivering with fear, pushed the elder brother with his elbow, but 
the elder brother had already “pioned,” according to Gavroche’s or- 
der, Then the little boy, no longer capable of fearing him, ventured. 
to accost Gavroche, but very low, and holding his breath: 

“Monsieur ?” 

“Tey ?” said Gavroche, who had just closed his eyes. 

“What is that?” 

“Tt is the rats,” answered Gavroche, 

And he laid his head again upon the mat. 

The rats, in fact, which swarmed by thousands in the carcase of 
the elephant, and which were those living black spots of which we 
have spoken, had been held in awe hy the flame of the candle so long 
as it burned, but as soon as this cavern, which was, as it were, their 

‘city, had been restored to night, smelling there what the good story- 
teller Perrault ealls “some fresh meat,” they had rushed in en masse 
upon Gavroche’s tent, climbed to the top, and were biting its meshes 
as if they were secking to get through this new-fashioned mosquito 
bar. 

stil the little boy did not go to sleep. 
— “Monsieur!” he said again, 

“Fey?” said Gavroche, 
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“What are the rats ?” | | 

“They are mice.” - —_ | : 

This explanation reassured the child a little. He had seen some 
white mice in the course of his life, and he was not afraid of them. 
However, he raised his voice again: , 

“Monsieur ?”’ | 

“Hey?” replied Gavroche. 

“Why don’t you have a cat ?” | 

“T had one,” answered Gavroche, “I brought one here, but they 
ate her up for me.” | 

This second explanation undid the work of the first, and the little 
fellow again began to tremble. The dialogue between him an 
Gavroche was resumed for the fourth time. 7 

“Monsieur !’ 

“Tey?” 

“Who was it that was eaten up?” 

“The cat.” 3 

“Who was it that ate the cat?” 

“The rats.” | 

“The mice?’ 

“Ves, the rats.” | | | | 

The child, dismayed by these mice who ate cats, continued; - 

“Monsieur, would those mice eat us? 

“Golly!” said Gavroche, a | 

The child’s terror was complete. But Gavroche added: 

“Don’t be afraid! they can’t get in. And when I am here. Here, 
take hold of my hand. Be still and pionces!’ | 

Gavroche at the same time took the little felldw’s hand across 
his brother. The child clasped his hand against his body, and felt _ 
safe. Courage and strength have such mysterious communications. — 


It was once more silent about them, the sound of voices had startled 


atid driven away the rats ;in a few minutes they might have returned 
and done their worst in vain, the three mdmes, plunged in slumber, 
heard nothing more. .. 7 ne a ar a 

The hours of the night passed away. Darkness covered the im- 
mense Place de la Bastille; a wintry wind, which mingled with the 
rain, blew in gusts, the patrolmen ransacked the doors, alleys, yards, 
and dark corners, and, looking for nocturnal vagabonds, passed 


silently by the elephant ; the monster, standing, motionless, with open _ ; 


eyes in the darkness, appeared to be in reverie and well satisfied _ 


with his good deeds, and he sheltered from the heavens and from - 
men the three poor sleeping children, : : | at 
To understand what follows, we. must remember that at that 
period the guard-house of the Bastille was situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the Square, and that what occurred near the ‘elephant 
could neither be seen nor heard by the sentinel, = | 
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Towards the end of the hour which immediately precedes day- 


break, aman turned cut of the Rue Samt Antoine, running, crossed 
the Square, turned the great inelosure of the Column of July and 
glided between the palisades under the helly of the elephant: Had any 
light whatever shone upon this man, from his thoroughly wet cloth. 
ing, one would have guessed that he had passed the night in the 
rain, When under the elephant he raised a protesque call, which be. 
longs to no human language and which a parrot alone could repro- 
duce, He twice repeated this call, of which the following orthogra- 
phy gives but a very imperfeet tdea: 

“WKirtkikiod [" 

At the second call, aclear, cheerful young voice answered from the 
beily of the elephant ; 

“Ves! 

Almost immediately the board which closed the hole moved away 
and pave passare to a child, who descemled atau the clephant’s 
leg and dropped Hehtly neu the nun, [twits Gavroche, The man was 
Montparnasse, 

As tothis call, Auvihilied it was uncbaditedty what the child meant 
by, Vou wll ask for Monsiene Casco te, 

Qa hearing it he titel waked with ao springs crawled out of Ing 
“aleve,” separitting che netinge a litde, which he afterwards care- 
fully closed agin, then de had opened the trap and descended, 

The manand the child recognised each ether silently in the dark: 
Mamtparnasse merely said: 

“We need you, Cumegind ive ts a iit” 

The qgunin did not ask any other explanation, 

“Vion hand,” said he, 

And they both tonk the direction of the Rue Saint Antoine, 
whenee Montparisisse came, winding their wiw rapidly through the 
lenge file af market Waynes which tre dawn at that hour towards 
the market. 

The market gardeners, crouching amen the salids and vege- 
tables, halfasleep, buried up te the eves in the boots of their waerrons 
on account of the driving rain, did net even notice these strange 
passengers, 


* 


ai 
THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF ESCAPE 


Wuar had taken place that same night at La Force was this: 
An eseape had been concerted! between Rabet, Brajon, Guew 
lemer, and Thenardier, although Thénardier was in solitary, Babet 
had done the business for himself curing the day, as we have seen 
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from the account of Montparnasse to Gavroche. Montparnasse was 
to help them from without. ee 

Brujon, having spent a month in a chamber of punishment, had 
had time, first, to twist a rope, secondly, to perfect a plan. Formerly 
these stern cells in which the discipline of the prison delivers the 
condemned to himself, were composed of four stone walls, a ceil: 
ing of stone, a pavement of tiles, a camp bed, a grated air-hole, a 
double iron door, and were called dungeons; but the dungeon has 
been thought too horrible; now it is composed of an iron door, a 
grated air-hole, a camp bed, a pavement of tiles, a ceiling of stone, - 
four stone walls, and it is called chamber of punishment. There is 4 
little light in them about noon, The.inconvenience of these chambers 
which, as we see, are not dungeons, is that they allow beings to re- 
flect who should be made to work. a 

Brujon then had refiected, and he had gone out of the chamber 
of punishment with a rope. As he was reputed very dangerous in 
the Charlemagne Court, he was put into the Batiment Neuf. The 
first thing which he found in the Batiment Neuf was Gueulemer, 
. the second was a nail; Gueulemer, that is to say crime, a nail, that is 
to say liberty. a 
Brujon, of whom it is time to give a complete idea, was, with an | 
appearance of delicate complexion and a profoundly premeditated - 
languor, a polished, gallant, intelligent robber, with an enticing look . 
and an atrocious smile. His look was a result of his will, and his 
smile of his nature. His first studies in his art were directed towards 
roofs; he had made a great improvement in the business of the lead, . 
strippers who despoil roofings and distrain eaves by the process 
called : the double fat. _ 

What rendered the moment peculiarly favourable for an attemp 
at escape, was that some workmen were taking off and relaying, at 
that very time, a part of the slating of the prison. The Cour Saint 
Bernard was not entirely isolated from the Charlemagne Court and 
the Cour Saint Louis. There were scaffoldings and ladders up aloft; 
in other words, bridges and stairways leading towards deliverance. _ 

Batiment Neuf, the most cracked and decrepit affair in the world, 
was the weak point of the prison. The walls were so much corroded 
by saltpetre that they had been obliged to put a facing of wood — 
over the arches of the dormitories, because the stones detached them- _ 
selves and fell upon the beds of the prisoners. Notwithstanding this _ 
decay, the blunder was committed of shutting up in the Batiment 
Neuf the most dangerous of. the accused, of putting “the hard 
cases” in'there, as they say in prison language. ae ee 
- The Batiment Neuf. contained four dormitories one above the 
other and an attic which was called the Bel Air, A large chimney, © 
probably of some ancient kitchen of the Dukes de La Force, started 
from the ground floor, passed through the four stories, cutting in 
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two all the dormitories in which it appeared to be a kind of flattened 
pillar, and went out through the roof, 

Gueulemer and Brujon were in the same dormitory. They had 
been put into the lower story by precaution. It happened that the 
heads of their beds rested against the tne of the chimney, 
Thenardier was exactly above them in the attic known as the Bel 
Ajir, : 

The passer who stops in the Rue Culture Sainte Catherine beyond 
the barracks of the firemen, in front of the porte-cochére of the 
bath-house, sees a yard full of flowers and shrubs in boxes, at the 
further end of which is a little white rotunda with two wings en- 
livened by green blinds, the bucolic dreitm of Jean Jacqtes. Not more 
than ten years avo, above this rotunda there arose a black wall, 
enormous, hideous, and bare, against whieh: it was built. This was 
the encircling wall of La Toree, 

This wall, behind this rotunda, was Milton seen behind Berquin, 

High as it was, this wall was over-topped by a still blacker roof 
which could be seen behind, This was the roof of the Batiment Neuf. 
You noticed in it four dormer windows with vratines > these were 
the windows of the Bel Air, A clininey pierced the roof, the chim- 
ney which passed through the dormitories, | 

The Bel Air, this attic of the Batiment Neuf, was a kind of large 
garret hall, closed with triple gratings and double sheet iron doors 
studded with monstrots nails, Patering: ut the north end, you had on 
your left the four windows, and oa your right, opposite the win- 
dows, four large square cages, With spaces between, separated by 
narrow passages, built breast-high of masonry with bars of iron 
to the roof, 

Thenardier had been in solitary in one of these cages since the 
night of the 3rd of February, Nobody has ever discovered how, or 
by what contrivance, he had succeeded in procuring and hiding a 
bottle of that wine Invented, it is said, by Desracs, with which a nar 
otic Is mixed, and which the band of the /mdormeurs has rendered 
celebrated. 

There are in many prisons treacherous employees, half jailers 
and half thieves, who aid in escapes, who sella faithless service to 
the police, and who make much more than their salary, | 

Qn this same night, then, on which Httle Gavroche had picked 
up the two wandering children, Hrujon and Cueulemer, knowing 
that Babet, who had escaped that very merning, was waiting for 
them in the street as well as Montparnasse, got up sof tly and began 
to pierce the flue of the chinmiey which touched their beds, with the 
nail which Brajon had found, The fragments fell upon Brajon’s bed, 
so that nobody beard them. The hail storm and the thunder shook 
the doors upon their hinges, and made a frightful and convenient 

uproar in the prison, Those of the prisoners who awoke made a 
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feint of going to sleep again, and let Gueulemer and Brujon alone. 
Brujon was adroit ; Gueulemer was vigorous. Before any sound had 
. reached the watchman who was lying in the grated cell with a win- 

dow opening into the sleeping room, the wall was pierced, the 
chininey scaled, the iron trellis which closed the upper orifice of the 
flue forced, and the two formidable bandits were upon the roof. The 
rain and the wind redoubled, the roof was slippery. 

“What a good sorgue for a crampe,”* said Brujon. . 

A gulf of six feet wide and eighty feet deep separated them from 
the encircling wall. At the bottom of this gulf they saw a sentinel’s 
musket gleaniing in the obscurity. They fastened one end of the 
rope which Brujon had woven in his cell, to the stumps of the bars 
of the chimney which they had just twisted off, threw the other. 
end over the encircling wall, cleared the gulf at a bound, clung to the 
coping of the wall, bestrode it, let themselves glide one after the other 
down along the rope upon a little roof which adjoined the bath- 
house, pulled down their rope, leaped into the bath-house yard, 
crossed it, pushed open the porter’s slide, near which hung the cord, 
pulled the cord, opened the porte-cochére, and were in the street. 

It was not three-quarters of an hour since they had risen to their 
fect on their beds in the darkness, their nail in hand, their project 
in their heads. | | 

A few moments afterwards they had rejoined Babet and Mont- 
‘—parnasse, who were prowling about the neighbourhood. 

In drawing down their rope, they had broken it, and there was a 
piece remaining fastened to the chimney on the roof. They had re- 
catia no other damage than having pretty thoroughly skinned their 

ands. 

That night Thénardier had received a warning, it never could be 
ascertained in what manner, and did not go to sleep. es es 

About one o’clock in the morning, the night being very dark, he 
saw two shadows passing on the roof, in the rain and in the raging 
wind, before the window opposite his cage, One stopped at the win- 
dow long enough for a look. It was Brujon. Thénardier recognised 
him, and understood. That was enough for him, Thénardier, de- 
scribed as an assassin, and detained under the charge of lying in. 
wait by night with force and arms, was kept constantly in sight. A. 
sentinel, who was relieved every two hours, marched with loaded 
gun before his cage. The Bel Air was lighted by a reflector, The 
prisoner had irons on his feet weighing fifty pounds. Every day, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, a warden, escorted by two dogs—this 
was customary at that period—entered his cage, laid down near 
his bed a two pound loaf of black bread, a jug of ‘water, and a dish 
full of very thin soup in which a few beans were swimming, ex- 


‘What a good night for an escape. 
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amined his trons, and struck upon the bars. This man, with his dozs 
returned twice in the night. a 

Thenardier had obtained permission to keep a kind of an iron 
sptke which he used to nail his bread inte a erack in the wall, “in or- 
der,” said he, “to preserve it from the rats.” As Thenardier was con- 
stantly in sight, they imagined no danger from: (iis spike. Howe 
ever, it was remembered afterwards thata warden had said: “Tt 
hwould be better to det him have nothing but a wooden pike.” 

At two o'clock inthe morning, the sentinel, who was an old soldier 
was relieved, and his place was taken hy ae mscript, A few mo. 
ments afterwards, the man with the dosss made his visit, and went 
away wilhout noticing anything, except the extreme youth and the 
“peasant air” of the “ereenhorn.” “Two hours a ferwards, at four 
o'clock, when they came te relieve the conscript, they found him 
asleep, and lying on the ground like a doy near Thenardier's cage, 
As to Theénardier, he was not there, His broken irons were on the 
floor. There was a hole inthe ceilime of his cage, and abave, another 
hole in the roof, A boare liad been torn from his bed, and di ntbtless 
carried away, for it was not fot anim Phere wars alse seized in the 
cella halfempty bottle, contuinine the rest af the drurved wine with 
which the soldier had been part te sleep. The sohtier's bayonet had 
isppeared 

Atthe moment of this discovery, it was suppose that Thenardier 
was ontof all reach. The reahty is, that le was no longer in the 
Batiment Neuf, bat that he was sill dn great danger, 

Theénardier on reaching the roof of the Batiment Neuf , found the 
remnant of Brajon's cord hanging te the bars of the Upper trap of 
the chimney, but this Token end bein mich too short, he was un- 
nble to escape over the sentry's poutliaea Bru jon and Gueulemer had 
clone, 

On turning from the Ruw des Ballets inte the Rue dia Roi (le 
Sicile, on the right youtneet almost imide diately with a dirty recess, 
There was a house there i the ket ventory, of which only the rear 
Wall reniins, &@ gennine rin wall which rises to the height of the 
third story among the nedhouring buikdimes, This min ean be re- 
cognised by two hirge sqnare whhlows whirl oun still be seen: the 
one in the middle, nearer the she usalde, is crossed bya. wurm-eaten 
joist litted Hike a eap-piece fora shore, Thronuh these windews could 
formerly be discerned a high ane dismal wall, which was a part of 
the eneireling: wall af ta Foree, 

The void which the demolished house heft upen the street is half 
filled by a palisade fence of ratten boards, supported hy five stone _ 
posts, Hidden in this inclasure isa litle shanty built against that part , 
ofthe ruin which remg ‘ns standing, The fetice has a pate whicha few | 
ears ago war § steneed only by a latch. : 
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Thenardier was upca the crest of this ruin a little after three 
o’clock in the morning. 

How had he got there? That is what nobody has ever been. able 
to explain or understand. The lightning must have both confused and 
helped him. Did he use the ladders and the scaffoldings of the slaters 
to get from roof to roof, from inclosure to inclosure, from compart- 
ment to compartment, to the buildings of the Charlemagne court, then 
the buildings of the Cour Saint Louis, the encircling wall, and from 
thence to the ruin on the Rue du Roi de, Sicile? But there were gaps 
in this route which seemed to render it impossible, Did he lay down 
the plank from his bed as a bridge from the roof of the Bel Air to 
the encircling wall, and did he crawl on his belly along the coping 
of the wall, all round the prison as far as the ruin? But the encircling 
wall of La Force followed an indented and uneven line, it rose and 
fell, it sank down to the barracks of the firemen, it rose up to the 
bathing-house, it was cut by buildings, it was‘not of the same height 
onthe Hotel Lamoignon as on the Rue Pavée, it had slopes and right 
angles everywhere ; and then the sentinels ‘would have seen the dark 
outline of the fugitive ; on this supposition again, the route taken by 
Thenardier is still almost inexplicable. By either way, an impossible 
flight. Had Thénardier, illuminated by that fearful thirst for liberty 
which changes precipices into ditches, iron gratings into osier screens, 
a cripple into an athlete, an old gouty into a bird, stupidity into in- 
stinct, instinct into intelligence, and intelligence into genius, had 
Thénardier invented and extemporised a third method ? It has never 
been known, 

One cannot always comprehend the marvels of escape. The man 
who escapes, let us repeat, is inspired ; there is something of the star 
and the lightning in the mysterious gleam of flight ; the effort towards 
deliverance is not less surprising than the flight towards the sub- 
lime ; and we say of an escaped robber: How did he manage ta scale 
that roof? just as it is said of Corneille: Where did he learn that he 
would dic? | | 

However this may be, dripping with sweat, soaked through by 
the rain, his clothes in strips, his hands skinned, his elbows bleeding, 
his knees torn, Thénardier had reached what children, in their fig- 
urative language, call the edge of the wall of the ruin, he had 
stretched himself on it at full length, and there his strength failed 
him. A steep escarpment, three stories high, separated him from 
the pavement of the street. : | | 

The rope which he had was too short, 

Tle was, waiting there, pale, exhausted, having lost all the hope 
which he had had, still covered by night, but saying to himself that 
day was just about to dawn, dismayed at the idea of hearing in a 
few moments the neighbouring clock of Saint Paul’s strike four, 
the hour when they would come to relieve the sentinel and would 
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find him asleep under the broken roof, gazing with a kind of Stupor 
through the fearful depth, by the glimmer of the lamps, upon the 
wet and black pavement, that longed for yet terrible pavement Which 
was death yet which was liberty, 3 
_ Heasked himself if his three accomplices in escape had succeeded 
if they had heard hi m, and if they would come to his aid. He listened. 
Except a patrolman, nobody had passed through the street since he 
had been there. Nearly all the travel of the gardeners of Montreuil, 
Charonne, Vincennes, and Bercy to the Market, is through the Rue 
Saint Antoine. 

The clock struck four. Thénardier shuddered. A few moments 
afterwards, that wild and confused noise Which follows upon the 
discovery of an escape, broke out in the prison. The sounds of doors 
opening and shutting, the grinding of gratings upon their hinges, 
the tumult in the guard-house, the harsh enlls of the gate-keepers, 
the sound of the butts of muskets upon the pavement of the yards 
reached him. Lights moved up and down in the grated windows of 
the dormitories, a torch ran along the attic of the Batiment N euf, the 
firemen of the barracks alongside had been called. Their caps, which 
the torches lighted up in the rain, were going to and fro along the 
roofs, At the same time Thénardier saw in the direction of the Bas. 
tille a whitish cloud throwing a dismal pallor over the lower part of 
the sky. 

He was on the top of a wall ten inches wide, stretched out beneath 
the storm, with two precipices, at the right and at the lef t, unable to 
stir, giddy at the prospect af falling, and horror-stricken at the cer- 
tainty of arrest, and his thoughts, like the pendulum of a clock, went 
from one of these ideas to the other: “Dead if E fall, taken if J stay,” 

In this anguish, he suddenly saw, the street being still wrapped in 
obscurity, a man who was ghding along the walls, and who came 
from the direction of the Rue Pavee, stop in the recess above which 
Thenardier was as it were suspended, This man was joined by a 
second, who was walking with the same precaution, then by a third, 

then by a fourth, When these men were tovether, one of them 
lifted the latch of the gate in the fence, and they all four entered 
the inclosure of the shanty. They were exactly under Thénardier, 
These men had evidently selécted this recess so as to he able to talk 
without being seen by the passers or by the sentinel who guards the 
gate of La Force a few steps off, It must also be stated that the rain 
kept this sentinel blockaded in his sentry-box, Thénardier, not heing 
able to distinguish their faces, listened to their words with the des- 
perate attention of a wretch who feels that he js lost. 

something which resembled hope passed before Theénardier’s 
eyes ; these men spoke argot, | . , 

The first said, in a low voree, but distinetly : 
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“Décarrons. What is it we maquillons icigo?”* 

The second answered: ae 

“Tl lansquine enough to put out the rife of the rabowin, And then. . 
the coqueurs are going by, there is a grivier there who carries a 
gaffe, shall we let them emballer us icicaille?” * <k - 
" These are two words, icigo and icicaille, which both mean ics 
[here], and which belong, the first to the argot of the Barriéres, the 
second to the argot of the Temple, were revelations to Thénardier. 
By icigo he recognised Brujon, who was a prowler of the Barriéres, 
and by icicaille Babet, who, among all his other trades, had been a 
second-hand dealer at.the Temple. . 

The ancient argot of the age of Louis XIV., is now spoken only 
at the Temple, and Babet was the only one who spoke it quite purely. 
Without icicaille, Thénardier would not have recognised him, for ~ 

he had entirely disguised his voice. 
' Meanwhile the third put in a word: 

“Nothing is urgent yet, let us wait a little. How do we know that 
he doesn’t need our help ?”’ | : 

By this, which was only French, Thénardier recognised Mont- 
parnasse, whose elegance consisted in understanding all argots and. 
speaking none. | 6 Ry 

As to the fourth, he was silent, but his huge shoulders betrayed 
him. Thénardier had no hesitation. It was Gueulemer. | 

Brujon replied almost impetuously, but still in a low voice: 

“What is it you bonnez us there? The tapissier couldn’t draw his 
crampe. He don’t know the frus, indeed! Bouliner his 
limace and faucher his empaffes, maquiller a tortouse, caler boulins 
in the lourdes, braser the taffes, maquiller caroubles, faucher the 
Bards, balance his tortowse outside, panquer himself, camoufler | 
himself, one must be a maricl? The old man couldn’t do it, he don’t 
know how to goupiner!” > | a 

Babet added, still in that prudent, classic argot which was spoken — 
by Poulailler and Cartouche, and which is to the bold, new, strongly- . 
coloured, and hazardous argot which Brujon used, what the language | 
_of Racine is to the language of André Chénier : © | 

“Vour orgue tapissier must have been made marron on the stairs. 
One must be arcasien. He is a galifard. He has been played the | 

1 Let us go, what are we doing here? | 


2 Tt rains enough to put out the devil’s fire. And then the police are going by. 
There is a soldier there who is standing sentinel. Shall we let them arrest us 
here? —- = oF ee 

7 What is it you tell us there? The innkeeper coyldn’t escape. He don’t - 
Iknow the trade, indeed! To tear up his shirt and cut up his bedclothes to 
make a rope, to make holes in the doors, to forge false papers, to make false 
keys, to cut his irons, to hang his rope outside, to hide himself, to disguise 

himself, one must be a devil! The old man couldn’t do it, he don’t know how 
to work. a — oe | | ) 
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harnache by a roussin, perhaps even by a roussi, who has beaten him 

comtois. Lend your oche, Montparnasse, do you hear those crible-. 
ments in the college? You have seen all those camoufles. He has 

tombé, come! He must be left to draw his twenty longes. I have no 

taf, am no taffeur, that is colombeé, but there is nothing more but 

to make the lezards, or otherwise they will make us gambiller for it 
Don’t renauder, come with noustergue. Let us go and picter a rouil- 

larde encible.”’} 

“Friends are not left in difficulty,” muttered Montparnasse, 

“I bonnis you that he is malade,” replied Brujon, “At the hour 
which toque, the tapissier isn't worth a broque! We can do nothing 
here. Décarrons. I expect every moment that a cogne will cintrey 
me in pogne f”* 

Montparnasse resisted now but feebly ; the truth is, that these four 
men, with that faithfulness which bandits exhibit in never abandon. 
ing each other, had been prowling all night about La lorce at what- 
ever risk, in hope of seeing Thenardier rise above some wall. But 
the night which was becoming really too fine, it was storming enough 
to keep all the streets empty, the cold which was growing upon them, 
their soaked clothing, their wet shoes, the alarming uproar which 
had just broken out in the prison, the passing hours, the patrolmen 
they had met, hope departing, fear returning, all this impelled 
them to retreat. Montparnasse himself, who was, perhaps, to some 
slight extent a son-in-law of Thenardier, yielded. A moment more, 
they were gone, Thenardier gasped upon his wall like the ship- 
wrecked sailors of the Aféduse on their raft when they saw the ship 
which had appeared, vanish in the horizon, 

Fle dared not cal! them, a cry overheard might destroy all; he had 
an idea, a final one, a flash of light: he took from his pocket the end 
of Brujon’s rope, which he had detached from the chimney of the 
Batiment Neuf, and threw it into the inclosure. 

This rope fell at their feet. 

“A widow !8 said Babet, 

“My tortouse!” * said Brujon, 

“There is the innkeeper,” said Montparnasse. 


2 Your innkeeper must have been canght in the act. One must be a devil. 
He is an apprentice. He has been duped by a spy, perhaps even hy a sheep, 
who made him his gossip, Listen, Montparnasse, do you hear those cries in 
the prison? You have seen all thase Hehts, He is retaken, come! He must be 
left to get his twenty years, I have no fear, | am one coward, that is known, 
bit there is nothing more to be done, or otherwise they will make us dance. 
pone be angry, come with us. Let us go and drink a bottle of old wine to- 
rether 
: *T tell you that he is retaken, At the present time, the innkeeper isn’t worth 
a penny, We can do noth'ng here, Let us go. | expeet every moment that a 
sergent de ville will have me in his hand, 

SA rope (argot of the Temple). *My rope (argot of the Barriéres). 
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They raised their eyes. Thénardier advanced his head a little. 

“Quick |” said Montparnasse, “have you the other end of the 
rope, Brujon ?” oe ps . 

“Yes.” a 

“Tie the two ends together, we will throw him the rope, he will 
fasten it to the wall, he will have enough to get down.” 

Thénardier ventured to speak: 7 

“IT am benumbed.”’ 

“We will warm you.” 

“T can’t stir.” 

“Let yourself slip down, we will catch you.” 

“My hands are stiff.” . 

“Only tie the rope to the wall.” 

“T can’t.” 

“One of us must get up,” said Montparnasse, 

“Three stories!” said Brujon. 

An ‘old plaster flue, which had served for a stove which had 
formerly been in use in the shanty, crept along the wall, rising al- 
most to the spot at which they saw Thénardier. This flue, then very 
much cracked and full of seams, has since fallen, but its traces can 
still be seen. It was very small. . _ 

“We could get up by that,” said Montparnasse. 

“By that flue!’ exclaimed Babet, “an orgue,’ never! it would take 
a mion,.” ? | 

“It would take a mdme,” ® added Brujon. 

“Where can we find a brat?” said Gueulemer. 

“Wait,” said Montparnasse, “I have the thing.” | 

He opened the gate of the fence softly, made sure that nobody 
was passing in the street, went out carefully, shut the door after 
him, and started on a run in the direction of the Bastille. 

Seven or eight minutes elapsed, eight thousand centuries to 
Thénardier; Babet, Brujon, and Gueulemer kept their. teeth 
clenched ; the door at last opened again, and Montparnasse appeared, 
out of breath, with Gavroche. The rain still kept the street entirely - 
empty. 2 

Little Gavroche entered the inclosure and looked upon these bandit 
forms with a quiet air. The water was dripping from his hair. 
Gueulemer addressed him: | | 

ee ” . 

Brat, are you a man? | 

Gavroche shrugged his shoulders and answered: 

“A méme like mésig is an orgue, and orgues like vousailles are 
mimes.” * | _ 


1A man. 

2A child (argot of the Temple). 7 
*A child (argot of the Barriéres). bby 

4 A child like me is a man, and men like you are children. 
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“Tow the mon plays with the spittoon !” * exclaimed Babet. 

“The méme pantinois isn’t maguillé of fertille lansquinge”? 
added Brujon, | / 

“What is it you want?” said Gavroche, 

Montparnasse answered : 

“To climb up by this flue.” 

“With this widow,” * said Babet. 

“And ligatcr the tortouse,” 4 continued Brujon. 

“To the monté of the mentant,” © resumed Babet. 

“To the picw of the vauterne,” * added Brujon. 

“And then?” said Gavroche, 

“That's aH!” said Gueulemer, 

The gamin examined the rope, the flue, the wall, the windows, 
and made that inexpressible and disdainful sound with the lips 
which signifies: 

“What's that?" 

“There is aman up there whom you will save," replied Mont- 
parnasse, 

“Will you?” added Brajon, 

“Goosy ! answered the child, as if the question appeared to him 
absurd; and he took off lis shoes. 

Guedlemer caught up Gavroche with one hand, put him on the 
roof of the shanty, the woerm-euten beards of which bent beneath 
the child’s weight, and handed him the rope which Brujon had tied 
together during the absence of Montparnasse, The gamin went 
towards the fluc, which it was easy to enter, thanks to a large hole 
at the roof. Just as he was about to start, Thénardier, who saw 
safety and life approaching, bent over the edge of the wall: the first 
gleam ‘of day lighted up his forehead recking with sweat, his livid 
cheeks, his thin and savage nose, his grey bristly beard, and Ga- 
vroche recognised hin: 

“Hold on!" said he, “tt is my father l—-Well, that don't hinder! 

And taking the rope in Tis teeth, he resolutely commenced. the 
ascent, . 

He reached the top of the ruin, hestrode the old wall like a horse, 
and tied the rope firmly to the upper cress-bar of the window, 

A moment afterwards Thenardier was in the street, 

As soon as he had touched the pavement, as soon as he felt him- 
self out of danger, he was no longer either fatigued, benumbed, or 
trembling ; the terrible things through whieh he had passed vanished 


1 How well the child's tongue is hung 

2 The Parisian child isn't made of wet straw. 
4 This rope, 

4 Fasten the rape, 

8 To the top of the wall, 

* To the crossbar of the window. 
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like a whiff of smoke, all that strange and ferocious intellect awoke, 
and found itself erect and free, ready to march forward. The man’s 
first words were these: 

“Now, who are we going to eat?” 

It is needless to explain the. meaning of this frightfully trans. 
parent word, which signifies all at once fo kill, to assassinate, and to 

lunder. Eat, real meaning: devour. 

“Tet us hide first,” said Br ujon, “finish in three words and we will 
separate immediately. There was an affair which had a-good look 
in the Rue Plumet, a deserted street, an isolated house, an old rusty 
grating upon a gar den, some lone women.’ : 

“Well, why not?” inquired Thénardier. 

“Your fée* Eponine, has been to see the thing,” answered Babet. 

“And she brought a biscuit to Magnon,” added Gueulemer, 

“nothing to maquiller there.” * 

“The “fée i isn t loffe,” ® said Thénardier. “still we must see.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Brujon, “we must see.’ 

Meantime none of these men appeared longer to see Gavroche 
who, during this colloquy, had seated himself wpon one of the stone 
supports of the fence; he waited a few minutes, perhaps for his 
father to turn towards him, then he put on his shoes, and said: | 
_ “It is over? you have no more use for me? men! you are out of | 
your trouble. Jam going. I must go and get my momes up.” 

And he went away. 

The five men went out of the inclosure one after another. 

When Gavroche had disappeared at the turn of the Rue des Bal- 
lets, Babet took Thénardier aside. 

“Did you notice that mion?” he asked him. 

“What mion?” 

“The mion who climbed up the wall and brought your one uaa 

“Not much.” | 

“Well, I don’t know, but it seems to me that it is your son.” 

“Pshaw!” said Thénardier, “do au think $0! ES. 


1 Your daughter. 
2 Nothing. to do there. 
3 Stupid. 


BOOK SEVENTIT—ARGOT 


{ 
ORIGIN 


Pigritia is a terrible word. 
It engenders a world, la pegre, read robbery, and a hell, Ja peg 
venne, read Ausnger, | 
So idleness is a mother, 
She has a son, robbery, and a daughter, hunger, 
Where are we now ? In argot. 
Whiat is argot ? It is at the same time the nation and the idiom, it 
ts robbery under its two aspects: people and language, 
When thirty-four years ayo the narrator of this grave and gloomy 
story introduced into a work written with the same aim as the 
resent, a robber talking argot, there was amazement and clamour, 
‘What ! how! argot! But argot is hideous! why, it is the language 
of convicts, of the galleys, of the prisons, of all that is most abom- 
inable in society!” ete., ete., ete, 
We have never comprehended this sort of objection, 
since then two powerful ‘romancers, one of whom is a profound 
observer of the human heart, the other an intrepid friend of the 
people, Balzac and Eugene Stie, having made bandits colk in their 
natural tongue as the author of Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné had 
done in 1828, the same outery was made. It was repeated : “What do 
_ these writers mean by this revolting patois? Argot is horrid! argot 
makes us shudder!” 
_ Who denies it? Undoubtedly. 
Where the purpose is to probe a wound, an abyss, or a society, 
“since when has it been a crime to descend too far, to go ta the bottom? 
We had always thought that it was sometimes an act of courage, - 
and at the very least a simple and useful act, worthy of the sympa- 
thetic attention which is merited by a duty accomplished and ac-. 
cepted, Not explore the whole, not study the whole, stop by the way, 
3 a ? To stop is the part of the lead and not of the leacsman, 
ertainly, ta go into the lowest depths of the social order, where 
the earth ends and the mire begins, to search in those thick waters, _ 
to pursue, to seize and to throw out still throbbing tipon the pave- 
ment this abject idiom which streams with filth as it 1s thus drawn 


1 Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, 
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to the light, this pustulous vocabulary in which each word seems a 
huge ring from some monster of the slime and the darkness, is 
neither an attractive task nor an easy task. Nothing is more mourn- . 
ful than to contemplate thus bare, by the light of thought, the fear- 
ful crawl of argot. It seems indeed as if it were a species of horrible 
beast made for the night, which has just been dragged from its cess- 
pool. We seem to see a frightful living and bristling bush which 
trembles, moves, quivers, demands its darkness again, menaces, 
and stares. This word resembles a fang, that a quenched and bleed- 
ing eye; this phrase seems to move like the claw of a crab. All this 
is alive with the hideous vitality of things which are organised in 
disorganisation. | 
Now, since when has horror excluded study ? Since when has the 
sickness driven away the physician ? Imagine a naturalist who should 
refuse to study the viper, the bat, the scorpion, the scolopendra, 
the tarantula, and who should cast them back into their darkness, 
saying: Oh! how ugly they are! The thinker who should turn away 
from argot would be like a surgeon who should turn away from an 
ulcer or a wart. He would be a philologist hesitating to examine a 
fact of language, a philosopher hesitating to scrutinise a fact of 
humanity. For, it must indeed be said to those who know it not, 
argot is both a literary phenomenon and a social result. What is 
atgot; properly speaking? Argot is the language of misery. » 
Here we may be stopped; facts may be generalised, which is 
sometimes a method of extenuating them; it may be said that all 
trades, all professions, one might almost add all the accidents of 
the social hierarchy and all the forms of the intellect, have their 
argot. The merchant who says: merchantable London stout, fine 
quality Marseilles, the stockbroker who says: seller sixty, dividend 
off, the gambler who says: J’ll see you ten better, will you fight the 
' tiger? the huissier of the Norman Isles who says: the enfeoffor re- 
stricted to his lands cannot claim the fruits of these grounds during 
the heritable seisin of the renouncer’s fixtures, the philosopher who | 
. says: phenomenal triplicity, the whale hunter who says: there she 
blows, there she breaches, the phrenologist who says: amativeness, 
combativeness, secretiveness, the fencing master who says: tierce, 
quarte, retreat, the compositor who says: a piece of pte, all, com- 
positor, fencing-master, phrenologist, whale-hunter, philosopher, 
huissier, gambler, stockbroker, merchant, speak argot. The cobbler 
who says: my kid, the shop-keeper who says: my counter-jumper, 
the barber who says: my clerk, the printer who says: my devil, speak 
_argot. In strictness, and if we will be absolute, all the .various 
methods of saying right and left, the sailor’s larboard and star- 
board, the machinist’s court side and garden side, the beadle’s Epistle - 
side and Gospel side, are argot. There is an argot of the affected as — 
“bere was the argot of the Précieuses. The Hétel de Rambouillet . 
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bordered to some extent upon the Cour des Miracles. There ig an 
argot of duchesses, witness this phrase written in a love-letter bya 
very great lady and a very pretty woman of the Restoration - “Vou 
will find in these postings a multitude of reasons why I should liber- 
tise.” + Diplomatic ciphers are argot ; the Pontifical Chancellory, in 
saying 26 for Rome, grkstutgsyal for packet, and abfxustgrno- 
grksu iu xi for Duke of Modena, speaks argot. The physicians of 
the Middle Ages who, to say carrot, radish, and turnip, said: opo- 
ponach, perfroschinum, reptitalmus, dracatholicum angeloruns 

ostmegorum, spoke argot. The sugar manufacturer who says: 
‘Kectified, loaf, clarified, crushed, lump, molasses, mixed common, 
burned, caked,” this honest manufacturer talks argot. A. certain 
critical school of twenty years ayo which said: “The half of Shake- 
speare ts plays upon words and puns spoke argot. The poet and 
the artist who, with deep significance, will describe M. de Mont- 
morency as “bourgeois,” if he is not familiar with poetry and 
statues, speak argot. The classic Academician who calls flowers 
Flora, fruits Pomona, the sea Neptune, love the fires, beauty the 
attractions, a horse a courser, the white or the tricoloured cockade 
the rose of Bellona, the three-cornered hat the triangle of Mars, the 
classic Academician speaks argot. Algebra, medicine, botany, have 
their argot. The language which is employed afloat, that wonderful 
language of the Bek, SU complete and st pleturesque, which was 
spoken by Jean Bart, Duquesne, Suffren, and Duperré, which 
mingles with the whistling of the rigging, with the sound of the 
speaking trumpet, with the clash of the bourding-axe, with the roll- 
ing, with the wind, with the squall, with the cannon, ts all a heroic 
—and splendid argot which is to the savage arget of crime what the 
lion is to the jackal, 


> Undoubtedly, But, whatever can he said about it, this method of 
understanding the word argot is an extension, which even people 
in general will not admit, As for us, we continue to this word its 
old acceptation, precise, cireumseribed, and definite and we limit 
argot to argot. The real argot, the argot par excellence, if these 
words can be joined, the immemorial argot which was a realm, is 
nothing more nor less, we repeat, than the ugly, restless, sly, treach- 
erous, venomous, cruel, crooked, vile, deep, deadly language of 
misery. ‘There is, at the extremity of all debasements and all misfor- 
tunes, a last wretchedness which revolts and determines to enter into 
a struggle against the whole mass of fortunate things and reigning 
rights ; a hideous struggle in which, sometimes by fraud, sometimes 
by force, at the same time sickly and fierce, it attacks social order 


Pa will find'in this gossip a muititude of reasons why I should take mv 
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with pin-thrusts through vice and with club strokes through crime. 
For the necessities of this struggle, misery has invented a language 
of battle which is argot. 

To buoy up and to sustain above oblivion, above the abyss, were it 
only a fragment of any language whatever which man has spoken 
and which would otherwise be lost, that is to say one of the elements, 
good or evil, of which civilisation is composed or with which it is 
complicated, is to extend the data of social observation; it is to 
serve civilisation itself. This service, Plautus rendered, intentionally 
or unintentionally, by making two Carthaginian soldiers speak 
Phoenician ; this service Molié¢re rendered, by making so many of his 
personages speak Levantine and all manner of patois. Here objec- 
tions are revived; the Phoenician, perfectly right! the Levantine, 
well and good! even patois, so be it! these are languages which have 
belonged to nations or provinces; but argot? what is the use of 
preserving argot? what is the use of “buoying up” argot? 

To this we shall answer but a word. Certainly, if the language 
which a nation or a province has spoken is worthy of interest, there _ 
is something still more worthy of attention and study in the lan- 
guage which a misery has spoken. 

It is the language:which has been spoken in France, for example, 
for more than four centuries, not merely by a particular form of 
misery, but by misery, every possible human misery. 

_ And then, we insist, the study of social deformities and infirmi- 
ties and their indication in order to cure them, is not a work in which 
choice is permissible. The historian of morals and ideas has a mis- 
sion no less austere than that of the historian of events. The latter 
has the surface of civilisation, the struggles of the crowns, the births 
of princes, the marriages of kings, the battles, the assemblies, the 
great public men, the revolutions in the sunlight, all the exterior; © 
the other historian has the interior, the foundation, the people who 
work, who suffer, and who wait, overburdened woman, agonising 
childhood, the dumb wars of man with man, the obscure ferocities, 
the prejudices, the established iniquities, the subterranean reactions 
of the law, the secret evolutions of souls, the vague shudderings of 
the multitudes, the starving, the barefooted, the bare-armed, the . 
disinherited, the orphans, the unfortunate and the infamous, all the 
goblins that wander in darkness. He must descend with a heart at 
the same time full of charity and of severity, as a brother and as a 
judge, to those impenetrable casemates where crawl in confusion 
those who bleed and those who strike, those who weep and those . 
who curse, those who fast and those who devour, those who suffer » 

wrong, and those who commit it. Have these historians of hearts ~ 
and souls lesser duties than the historians of exterior facts? Do you 
‘think that Dante has fewer things to say than Machiavelli? Is the 
under-world of civilisation, because it 1s deeper and more gloomy, 


h, 
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less important than the upper? Do we really know the mountain 
when we do not know the cavern? 

We must say, however, by the way, from some words of what 
precedes, a decided separation between the two classes of historians 
might be inferred, which does not exist In our mind. No mani is a 
good historian of the open, visible, signal, and public life of the na- 
tions, if he is not, at the same time, to a certain extent, the historian 
of their deeper and hidden life; and no man is a good historian of 
the interior if he know not to be, whenever there is need, the his. 
torian of the exterior. The history of morals and ideas interpenetrate 

the history of events, and vice versa, They are two orders of dif- 
- ferent facts which answer to each other, which are always linked 
with and often produce each other, All the lineaments which Provyj- 
dence traces upon the surface of a nation have their dark but dis- 
tinct parallels, in the bottom, and all the convulsions of the bottom 
produce upheavals at the surface. True history dealing with all, 
the true historian deals with all. 

Man is not a cirele with a single centre; he is an ellipse with two 
foci. Facts are one, ideas are the other. 

Argot is nothing more nor less than a wardrobe in which lan- 
guage, having some had deed to do, disguises itself, It puts on word- 
masks and metaphoric rags. 

In which way it becomes horrible. 

We can hardly recognise it. Is it really the French tongue, the 
great human tongue? ‘There it is ready to enter upon the scene and 
give the cue to crime, and fitted for all the employments of the 
repertory of evil, It walks no more, it hobbles; it limps upon the 
crutch of the Cour des Miracles, a cruteh which can be metamor- 
phosed into a club; it gives itself the name of vagrancy; all the 
Spectres, its dressing-maids, have hegrimed it; it drags itself along 
aud rears its head, the two characteristies of the reptile. [tis apt for 
all parts henceforth, made squint-eyed by the forger, verdigrised 
by the poisoner, charcoaled by the incendiary’s soot; and the mur- 
derer puts on his red. 

When we listen, on the side of honest people, at the door of s0- 
clety, we overhear the dialogue of those who are without. We dis- 
tinguish questions and answers, We pereeive, without understand. 
ing, a hideous murmur, sounding almost like human tones, but 
nearer a howling than speech. This is argot. The words are un- 
couth, and marked by an indescribably fantastic beastliness. We 

tink we hear hydras talking. 

It is the unintelligible in the dark, It gnashes and it whispers, 

ompleting twilight by enigma. It grows black in misfortune, it 
grows blacker still in crime; these two blacknesses amalgamated 
make/Argot, Darkness in the atmosphere, darkness in the deeds, 
darkness in the voices. Appalling toad language, which comes and 
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goes, hops, crawls, drivels, and moves monstrously in that bound- 
less grey mist made up of rain, night, hunger, vice, lying, injustice, . 
oan asphyxia, and winter, the broad noonday of the miser- 
able. 
Let us have compassion on the chastened. Who, alas! are we our- | 
selves ? who am I who speak to you? who are you who listen to me? 
whence do we come? and is it quite certain that we did nothing 
before we were born? The earth is not without resemblance to a jail ?. 
Who knows that man is not a prisoner of Divine Justice. 
Look closely into life, It 1s so constituted that we feel punishment 
everywhere. | _ 
_ Are you what is called a fortunate man? Well, you are sad every” 
day. Each day has its great grief or its little care. Yesterday you 
were trembling for the health of one who is dear to you, to-day 
you fear for your own ; to-morrow it will be an anxiety about money, 
the next day the slanders of a calumniator, the day after the mis- 
fortune of a friend; then the weather, then something broken or 
lost, then a pleasure for which you are reproached by your con- 
science or your vertebral column reproaches you; another time, 
the course of public affairs. Without counting heart troubles. And 
so on. One cloud is dissipated, another gathers. Hardly one day in 
a hundred of unbroken joy and of unbroken sunshine. And you 
are of that small number who are fortunate! As to other men, stag- 
nant night is upon them, . ; 
Reflecting minds make little use of this expression: the happy 
and the unhappy. In this world, the vestibule of another evidently, 
there is none happy. | 
The true division of humanity is this: the luminous and the dark, | 
To diminish the number of the dark, to increase the number of 
the luminous, behold the aim, This is why we cry : education, knowl. 
edge ; to learn te read is to kindle a fire; every syllable spelled © 
sparkles, 7 ; ih 
But he who says light does not necessarily say joy. There is suf- 
fering in the light ; in excess it burns. Flame is hostile to the wing. 
To burn and yet to fly, this is the miracle of genitis. - 
_ When you know and when you love you shall suffer still. The day 
dawns in tears. The luminous weep, were it only over the dark. _ 


II 

: | a ‘ROOTS 
Arcot is the language of the dark. 9” os 
Thought ‘is aroused in its gloomiest depths, social philosophy 1s — 
excited to its most poignant meditattons, before this enigmatic dia- 
lect which is at once withered and rebellious. Here is chastisement 
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visible. Each syllable has a branded look. The words of the common 
language here appear as if wrinkled and shrivelled under the red. 
hot iron of the executioner. Some seem still smoking. A phrase 
affects you like the branded shoulder of a robber suddenly laid 
bare. Ideas almost refuse to be expressed by these substantives con. 
demned of justice. Its metaphor is sometimes so shameless that we 
feel it has worn the iron collar. 

Still, in spite of all that and because of all that, this strange dia. 
lect has of right its compartment in that great impartial collection 
in which there is place for the rusty farthing as well as for the gold 
medal, and which is called literature. Argot, whether we consent 
to'it or not, has its syntax and its poesy, It is a language. If, by the 
deformity of certain terms, we recognise that it was mumbled by 
Mandrin, by the splendour of certain metonomies, we feel that i 
was spoken by Villon. 

This verse so exquisite and so famous: 


Mais ot sont les neives d’antan ?? 


is a verse of argot. .Antan—anle annunre—is a word of the argot of 
Thunes which signifies the past year, and by extension formerly, 
There might still be read thirty-five years avo, at the time of the 
departure of the great chain in 1827, in one of the dungeons of 
Bicétre, this maxim engraved on the wall with a nail by a king of 
Thunes condemned to the gallevs: Les dabs d’antan trimaient siem- 
pre pour la pierre du Coesre. Which means: the kings of old time 
always went to be consecrated, In the mind of that king, consecration 
was the galleys. 

The word decarade, which expresses the departure of a heavy. 
waggon at a gallop, 1s attributed to Villon, and it is‘worthy of him. 
This word, which strikes fire with four feet, resumes in a masterly 
onomatopeeia the whole of La Fontaine’s admirable verse: 


Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche? 


In a purely literary point of view, few studies would be more 
curious and more prolific than that of argot. It is a complete lan- 
guage within alanguage, a sort of diseased excrescence, a sickly graft 
which has produced a vegetation, a parasite which has its roots in 
the old Gallic trunk, the sinister foliage of which creeps over an 
entire side of the language. This is what may be called the primary 
aspect, the general aspect of argot, But to those who study language 
as it should be studied, that is to say as geologists study the earth, 
argot appears, as it were. a true alluvium, According as we dig more 


7 Dut where are [n¢ snows o1 antun: 
Six sturdy. horses drew a coach. 
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or less deep, we find in argot, beneath the old popular French, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, Italian, Levantine, this language of the Mediter- 
ranean ports, English and German, Romance in its three varieties, 
French Romance, Italian Romance, Romance Romance, Latin, and 
finally Basque and Celtic. A deep and grotesque formation. A sub- 
terranean edifice built in common by all the miserable. Each ac- 
cursed race has deposited its stratum, each suffering has dropped | 
its stone, each heart has given its pebble. A multitude of evil, low, or 
embittered souls, who have passed through life and vanished in 
eternity, are preserved here almost entire and in some sort still 
visible under the form of a monstrous word. 

Will you have Spanish ? the old Gothic argot swarms with it. Here 
is boffetie, blow, which comes from bofeton; vantane, window 
(afterwards vanterne), which comes from vantana; gat, cat, which 

comes from gato; acite, oil, which comes from aceyte. Will you 
have Italian? Here is spade, sword, which comes from spada; car- 
vel, boat, which comes from caravella. Will you have English? 
Here is bichot, bishop; raille, spy, which comes from rascal, rascal 
lion; pilche, box, which comes from pilcher. Will you. have Ger- 
man? Here is caleur, waiter, kellner; hers, master, hergog (duke), 
‘Will you have Latin? Here is frangir, to break, frangere; affurer, 
to rob, fur; cadéne, chain, catena,; there is a word which appears in 
all the languages of the continent with a sort of mysterious power 
and authority, the word magnus; the Scotchman makes of it his 
mac, which designates the chief of the clan, Mac Farlane, Mac 
Callummore, the great Farlane, the great Callummore;* argot 
makes of it the meck, and afterwards, the meg, that is to say God. 
Will you have Basque? Here is gahisto, the devil, which comes 
from gaiztoa, evil; sorgabon, a good night, which comes from gax 
bon, good evening. Will you have Celtic? Here is blawin, handker- 
chief, which comes from blavet, gushing water; ménesse, woman 
(in a bad sense), which comes from meinec, full of stones ; barant, 
brook, from baranton, fountain; goffeur, locksmith, from goff, 
blacksmith ; guedouze, death, which comes from guenn-du, white- 


black: Finally, will you have history? argot calls crowns maliéses, — 


a reminiscence of the coins which circulated on the galleys of Malta, 
~ Besides the philological origins which we have just pointed out, © 
-argot has other still more natural roots, which spring, so to speak, — 
fromthe mindof manitself.. = OT a ee 
First, the direct creation of words..In this is the mystery of . 
languages. To paint by words which have forms, we know nat how | 
nor why. This is the primitive foundation of all human language— 
what might be called the granite. Argot swarms with words of this ° 
‘kind, root-words, made out of whole cloth, we know net where nor — 


*Tt should, however, be observed that mac in Celtic means ‘son. 
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by whom, without etymology, without analogy, without derivation, 
solitary barbarous, sometinses hideous words, which have a singu- 
lar power of expression, and which are all alive, The executioner, 
the taule; the forest, the sabi; fear, Hight, taf; the lackey, the Jay. 
bin; the general, the préfet, the minister, pharos; the devil, the rae 
borin. There is nothing stranger than these words, whieh mask an d 
yet reveal, Some of them, dhe rubowin, for example, are at the same 
time grotesque and terrible, and produce the effeet of a cyclopian 
grimace, . — ‘ 

Secondly, metaphor. It is the peculiarity of a language, the obiect 
of which is to tell everything and conceal everything, to abound dn 
figures. Metaphor is an enignia which ofters itself as a refuge to the 
robber who plots a blow, to the prisoner whe plans an “scape, No 
idiom is more metaphorical than ariget, da rapsereactie coca! to wring 
the neck; to ttn up," te eat; fe be showed to he judveds q rat,’ 
a bread thief; id laasygutne, rains, an old and striking figure, which 
in some sort carries tts date with it, wach assindlates the long 
slanting Jines of the ram with the thick and drivine pikes of the 
lansquenets, and which inclines ina site word the popular me 
tonomy, rains pilchforks, Sometines, in proportion as argot passes 
from the first ported to the second, words pues from the xivage and 
primitive state to Che imietupherieal seme, ‘The devil ceases to be 
the rahoutn and becomes Hie hater, he whe puts into the oven, This 
is more witty, but not se pramds semething like Racine after Cor- 
neille, like oripedes after Tschylus, Certun phrases of argot which 
partake Of both periods, and have at the same tae the barbaric 
and the metaphorical character, resemble phantiusnigerias, Les 
sorqueurs vont solliver des quils ada hore (the prowlers are going 
to steal some horses by night). Phis passes before the mind like a 
group af spectres, We kiew net what we seo, 

Thirdly, expedient. Arget lives upon the bhinguitee, lt uses dt at 
its caprice, it takes from it by clave. saad eonuicnts itself often, when 
the necessity arises, with simamnaily and prossty distorting il, Somes 
limes with conmaon words this deformed, ail mvstitiod with words 
of pure argot, it forms picturesque expressiens in whiel we feel 
the mixture of the two preceding elements, direct creation and meta- 
phor: Le cab juspine, fe marronne gue haronlatte de Pantin trime — 
dans la sabet, the dug barks, bo suspect that the [aris diligence is 
passing in the woods, Ledab est siuce, le dabuge est merlouis slere, 
la fée est bative, the bourgeuis is stupid, the beurgeoise is cunning, 
the daughter ix pretty. Most commonly, inorder to mislead listen- 
ers, argot contents itself with adding promiscuonsly to all the words 
of the language a sort of ignoble tail, a termination in adlle, in 


Devisser le cove, 'Tortiller, 
"Hire gerbe, *Un rat 
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orgue, in tergue, or in uche. Thus: Vousierque trouvaille bonorgue 


ce gigotmuche?* Do you like this leg of mutton? A phrase ad-.- | 


dressed by Cartouche to a turnkey, to know whether the amount 
offered for an escape satisfied him. The termiriation in mar is of 
modern date. | | 
Argot, being the idiom of corruption, is easily corrupted. More- - 
over, as it always seeks disguise so soon as it perceives it is under- 
stood, it transforms itself. Unlike all other vegetation, every ray 
of light upon it kills what it touches, Thus argot goes on decomposed 
and recomposed incessantly; an obscure and rapid process which 
never ceases. It changes more in ten years than the language in ten 
centuries. Thus the larton becomes the lartif; the gail* becomes 
the gaye; the fertauche,* the fertille; the momignard, the momac- 
que; the fiques,® the frusques, the chique,® the égrugeoir; the co- 
labre,” the colas. The devilis first gahisto, then the rabouin, then the 
baker; the priest is the ratichon, then the boar; the dagger is the 
twenty-two, then the surin, then the lingre ; police officers are railles, 
then roussins, then rousses, then lacing merchants, then couque 
eurs, then cognes; the executioner is the Taule, then Charlot, then 
the atigeur, then the becquilard. In the seventeenth century, to fight - 
was to take some tobacco; in the nineteenth it is to chew the jaws. 
Twenty different expressions have passed between these two ex- 
tremes, Cartouche would speak Hebrew to Lacenaire. All the words 
of this language are perpetually in flight like the men who use them. 
From time to time, however, and because of this very change, 
the ancient argot reappears and again becomes new. It has its cen- 
tres in which it is continuous. The temple preserves the argot of 
the seventeenth century ; Bicétre, when it was a prison, preserved the 
argot of Thunes. There was heard the termination in anche of the 
old Thuners. Boyanches tu?*® (do you drink?) il croyanche® (he 
believes). But perpetual movement, nevertheless, is the law. . 
If the philosopher succeeds in fixing for a moment for the ob- _ 
server this language, which is incessantly evaporating, he falls into - 
painful yet useful meditations, No study ts more efficacious and more 
prolific in instruction. Not a metaphor, not an etymology of argot 
which does not contain its lesson. Among these men, to beat means 
to feign, they beat a sickness; craft is their strength. | 
To them the idea of man is inseparable from the idea of shade 
The night is called sorgue ; man, orgue. Man is a derivative of night, 
They have acquired.the habit of considering society as an atmos- 
phere which kills them, as a fatal force, and they speak of their 
liberty as one would of his health. A man arrested is sick; a man 
condemned is dead. | a 4 ee 
1Trouvea-vous ce gigot bon?. 2 Bread. ae | 
8 Horse. set , (-*Straw. ' 8 Clothes, | 
®The church © ‘*Theneck © *Bots-tmy =... *lhcrott | 
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What is most terrible to the prisoner in the four stone walls 
which enshroud him is a sort of icv chastity : he calls the dungeon 
the castus. In this funereal place, life without is always under its 
most cheerful aspect. The prisoner has irons on his feet; you might 
suppose that he would be thinking that people walk with their feet? 
no, he is thinking that people dance with their feet 5 se, let him suc. 
ceed in sawing through bis irons, his first idea is that now hé can 
dance, and he calls the saw a furdango, A nae is a centres a deep 
asstmilation. The bandit has two heads, one which regulates hig 
actions and controls him during his whole life, another which he has 
on his shoulders on the day of his death; he calls the head which 
counsels him to crime the serbenae, and the head whiel: expiates 
it the gronche. When aoman has nothii but rags on his body and 
vices in his heart, when he has reavhed that double degradation, 
material as well as moral, which characterises, in its two accepta- 
tions, the word begearly, he is at an edge for ertmes he is like a 
well-whetted knife: he has two cdees, his clistress ane his wicked. 
ness }so argot does not say “a vagabond 2" it says aréquisé, What are 
the galleys? a brazier of dammation, a Hell, The convict calls him- 
self a fagot. Finally, whit name ee the malefactors pive to the 
prison? the college. A whole penitentiary systent might spring from 
this word, | 

Would you know where most af the songs of the galleys have 
originated, those refrains called ino special phrase the Urlonfa? 
Listen to this, 

There was at the Chateler de Paris a broad lone cellar. This cel- 
lar was eight feet deep below the level of the Seine, Et had neither 
windows nor ventilators, the only apening was the duor samen could 
enter, but not atr, The cellar had far a cething a stone arch, and for 
a floor, ten inches ef mad. Uo had heen paved with tiles, bat, under 
the oozing of the waters, the paverwnt had rotted and broken up. 
Right feet above the fluor, a lang uissive beam crossed this vault 
fron: side to sides fram this beam there hune, at intervals, chains 
three feet in deneth, and at the ened of these chains there were iron 
collars. Men condemned to the galleys were put into this cellar until 
the day of their departure for Toulon, ‘Chey were pushed under this 
timber, where each had his iron swinging in the darkness, waiting 
for him. The chains, those pendent arms, and the collars, those open 
hanes, seized these wretches hy the neck, They were riveted, and 
they were left there, The elain being teow short, they could not lie 
down, They remained motionless in this eave, in this blackness, under 
this timber, almost hung, forced toa monstreus exertions to reach 
theit bread or their piteher, the arch above their heads, the mud up 
to their knees, their ordure running down their legs, collapsing with 
fatigue, their hips and knees giving way, hanging by their hands 
to the chain to rest themselves, unable to sleep except standing, and — 
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awakened évery moment by the strangling of the collar : some did not 
awake. In order to eat, they had to draw their bread, which was 
thrown into the mire, up the leg with the heel, within reach of the 
hand. How long did they continue thus? A month, two months, six 
months sometimes; one remained a year. It was the antechamber 
of the galleys. Men were put there for stealing a hare from the 
king. In this hell-sepulchre what did they do? What can be done in 
a sepulchre, they agonised, and what can be done in a hell, they 
sang. For where there is no more hope, song remains. In the waters 
of Malta, when a galley was approaching, they heard the song 
before they heard the oars. The poor poacher, Survincent, who had 
passed through the cellar-prison of the Chatelet said: a was the 
rhymes which sustained me. Uselessness of poetry. Of what 
use is rhyme? In this cellar almost all the argot songs took birth. 
‘Tt is from the dungeon of the Grand Chatelet de Paris that the mel- 
ancholy galley refrain of Montgomery comes: Timaloumisaine, 
timoulamaison. Most of these songs are dreary ; some are cheerful;. 
one is tender: 


Icicaille est le théatre 
Du petit dardant.4 


The endeavour is vain, you cannot annihilate that eternal relic of 
‘the human heart, love. | 

In this world of dark deeds secresy is preserved. Secresy is the 
interest of all. Secresy to these wretches is the unity which serves 
as a basis of union.-To violate secresy is to tear from each member 
of this savage community something of himself. To inform against, 
in the energetic language of argot, is called: Manger le morceau.’ 
As if the informer seized a bit of the substance of all, and fed upon 
a morsel of the flesh of each. | | oO a 

What is to receive a blow? The hackneyed metaphor responds: 
C'est voir trente-six chandelles.® Here argot intervenes and says: 
chandelle, camoufle. Upon this, the common language gives as a . 
synonym for blow, camouflet. Thus, by a sort of upward penetra~ 
tion, through the aid of a metaphor, that incalculable trajectory, ar- 
got rises from the cavern to the Academy; and Poulailler saying: 
“T light my camoufle,” makes Voltaire write: “Langleviel La Beau- 
melle deserves a hundred camoufiets !” 7 7 

A search into argot is a discovery at every step. Study and re- 
search into this strange idiom lead to the mysterious point of inter- 
section between popular society and outcast society. 


*fHere we have the theatre 
Of the little archer (Cupid). 
2To eat the morsel. . 


-81t is to see thirty-six candles; English, to see stars. | 
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The robber also has his food for powder, his matter for plunder 
you, me, the world in general; the puntre. (Pan, everybody.) 

Argot is speech become a convict. 

That the thinking principle of man can be trampled down go low 
that it can be bound and dragged there hy the ohseure tyrannies of 
fatality, that it can be tied with unknown fastenings in that gulf, 
this is appalling. 

Oh, pitiful thought of the miserable! 

Alas! will none come to the help of the human soul in this gloom? 
Is it its destiny for ever to await the mind, the liberator, the huge 
rider of Pegasus and the hippogriffs, the aurora-hued combatant 
who descends from the shies with wines, the radiant Knight of the 
future ? Shall it always eall to its atd the gleaming lance of the ideal. 
in vain Pis it condemmed to hear the [vil coming terribly through 
the depths of the abyss, and to see nearer and nearer at hand, under 
the hideous water, that dragon-hesd, those jaws reeking with foam, 
that serpentine waving of claws, distemsions, and rings? Must it re- 
main there, wih no ray. no hope, abandoned to that horrible ap- 
proach, vaguely scented hy the monster, shuddering, disheveled, 
wringing its hands, forever chained te the rock of night, hopeless 
Andromeda, white and naked in the darkness ? 


’ 


It 
ARGOT WHICH WEEPS AND ARGOT WHICH LAUGHS 


As we see, allargot, the argot of four hundred years ago as well as 
the argot of the present, is pervaded with that sambre spirit of 
symbolism whieh gives to its every werd, semetimes an appearance | 
of grief, sometimes anair od meme, We feel in it the ald, savage 
gloom of those vavahonds of the Cour des Mirneles who played 
cards with packs pecniiar to themselves, some of which have been 
preserved, The eight of clubs, for dustanee, represented a large 
tree bearing elphit enoraious ehaver leafs, a sort of fantastic per= 
sonification of the forest, At the fut af this free a fire was seen at 
which three hares were roasting a hunter ons spit, and in the back- 
ground, over another fire, wits a smoking: pot from which the head 
of a dog projected. Nothing can he more mournful than these 
victured reprisals, upon a puck of cards, im the days of the stake 
or roasting contrabandists, and the cauldron for boiling counter- 
feiters. The various forms whieh thought assumed in the realm of 
argot, even song, even raillery, even menace, all had this impotent 
and exhausted character, All the songs, some melodies of which have 
been preserved, were humble and lamentable unt weeping, The 
pegre calls itself the poor péegre, aud it is always the hare hiding, 
the mouse escaping, the bird flying. Scarcely does it conrplain, it 
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contents itself with a sigh; one of its groans has come down to us: 
“Te n’entrave que le dail comment meck, le daron des orgues, peut 
atiger ses mémes et ses momignards et les locher criblant sans étre 
agité lui-méme.” + The miserable being, whenever he has time to re~ 
flect, imagines himself mean before the law and wretched before 
society ; he prostrates himself, he begs, he turns towards pity; we 
feel that he recognises that he is wrong. | | 

Towards the middle of the last century, there was a change. The 
prison songs, the robbers’ ritornels acquired, so to speak, an insolent 
and jovial expression. The plaintive maluré was supplanted by the 
larifla. We find in the eighteenth century, in almost all the songs of 
the galleys, the chain-gangs, and the prisons, a diabolical and enig- 
matic gaiety. We hear this boisterous and ringing refrain, which one 
would say was lighted with a phosphorescent gleam, and which 
seems as if it were thrown forth upon the forest by a will-o’-the- 
wisp playing the fife: 


Mirlababi surlababo 
Mirliton ribonribette . 

Surlababi mirlababo f 
Mirliton ribonribo. . 

This was sung while cutting a man’s throat in a cave or in the 
edge of a forest. | : 

A serious symptom. In the eighteenth century the old melancholy 
of these gloomy classes is dissipated. They began to laugh. They 
ridicule the great meg and the great dab, Speaking of Louis XV. 
they call the King of France “the Marquis of Pantin.” They are 
almost cheerful. A sort of flickering light comes from these 
wretches, as if conscience ceased to weigh upon them. These pitiful 
tribes of the darkness have no longer the desperate audacity of deeds ~ 
merely, they have the reckless audacity of mind. A sign that they are 
losing the perception of their criminality, and that they feel even 
among thinkers and dreamers some mysterious support which is 
wnconsciously given. A sign that pillage and robbery are beginning 
to infiltrate even into doctrines and sophisms, in such a way as to lose 
something of their ugliness by giving much of it to the sophisms 
acl the doctrines. A sign in short, if no diversion arises, of some 
prodigious and speedy outburst. 

Let us pause for a moment. Whom are we accusing here? is it the ° 
aoiteenih coors? is it its philosophy? Certainly not, The work of 
the eighteenth century is sound and good. The Encyclopzedists, Di- 
derot at their head, the physiocratists, Turgot at their head, the 


*T do not understand how God, the father of men, can torture his children: 
and his grandchildren, and hear them ory without bemg tortured himself. 
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philosophers, Voltaire at their head, the utopists, Rousseau at their 
head: these are four sacred legions. ‘To them the inimense advance 
of humanity towards the light is due. They are the four vanguards 
of the human race going to the four cardinal points of progress 
Diderot towards the beautiful, Turgot towards the useful, Voltaire 
towards the true, Rousseau towards the just, But beside and beneath 
the philosophers, there were the sophists, a poisonous vegetation 
mingled with the healthy growth, hemlock in the virgin forest, 
While the executioner was burning upon the chief staircase of the 
Palais de Justice the grand liberating books of the century, writers 
now forgotten were publishing, with the privilege of the king, many 
strangely disorganising writings preedily read hy the outcast. Some 
of these publications, strange to say, patronised by a prince, are still 
in the Brbliothéque Seerete, Vhese facts, deep rooted, but ignored, 
were unperceived on the surface. Sometimes the very obscurity of 
a fact is its danger. It is obscure beeause it is subterranean. Of all 
the writers, he perhaps who dug the most tnwholesome gallery 
through the masses was Restif de La Bretonne, 

This work, adapted to all Hurope, committed greater ravages in 
Germany than anywhere else, In Germany, during a certain period, 
summed up by Schiller in his famous drama, Tie Nobbers, robbery 
and plunder, elevated ito a protest against property and labour, 
appropriated certain elementary, spectons, and false ideas, just in 
appearances, absard in reality, enwrappedl themselves in these ideas, 
disappeared in them in some surt, tugk an abstract name, and passed 
into the state of theary, and in this wise circulated among the labour- 
ing, suffering, and honest multitudes, unknown even to the impru- 
dent chemists who had prepared the mixture, unknown even to the 
masses who accepted it, Whenever a thing of this kind oceurs, it is 
serious, Suffering engenders wrath; aud while the prosperous 
classes blind themselves, or fall asleep, which also is to close the 
eyes, the hatred of the unfortunate ektsses lights its torch at some 
fretful or illeformed mind which is dresuiunye ina corner, and begins 
to examine society, Examination by hatred, a terrible thing, 

Hence, if the misfortune of the time se wills, those frightful 
commotions which were formerly called Jaegueries, in comparison 
with which purely political agitations are child's play, and which are 
nat merely the struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor, but 
the revolt of discomfort against well-being, All falls then. 

— Jaequeries are peaple-quakes, | | 

This danger, imminent perhaps In Europe towards the end of 
the cighteenth century, was cut short by the French Revolution, 
that immense act of probity, 


The French Revolution, which is nething more nor less than the: 


- 


ideal armed with the sword, started ta its feet, and by the very 


ovement, closed the door of evil and opened the door of good. 
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‘It cleared up the question, promulgated truth, drove away miasma, 
purified the century, crowned the people. 

We may say of it that it created man a second time, in giving him 
a second soul, his rights. 

The nineteenth century inherits and profits by its work, and to- 
day the social catastrophe which we just now indicated is simply 
impossible. Blind is he who prophesies it! Silly is he who dreads it! 
Revolution 1s vaccination for Jacquerie. 

Thanks to the Revolution, social conditions are changed. The 
feudal and monarchical diseases are no longer in our blood. There is 
~ nothing more of the Middle Ages in our constitution. We live no 
longer in the times when frightful interior swarms made eruption, 
when men heard beneath their feet the obscure course of a sullen 
sound, when there appeared on the surface of civilisation some mys- 
terious uprising of molehills, when the soil cracked, when the mouths 
of caverns opened, and when men saw monstrous heads spring sud- 
denly from the earth. , 

The revolutionary sense is a moral sense, The sentiment of rights, 
developed, develops the sentiment of duty. The law of all is liberty, 
which ends where the liberty of others begins, according to Robes- 
pierre’s admirable definition. Since ’89, the entire people has been 
expanding in the sublimated individual; there is no poor man, who, 
having his rights, has not his ray; the starving man feels within 
himself the honour of France; the dignity of the citizen is an interior 
armour ;.he who is free is scrupulous ; he who votes reigns. Hence 
incorruptibility ; hence the abortion of unnoxious lusts; hence thé 
eyes heroically cast down before temptations. The revolutionary 
purification is such that on a day of deliverance, a 14th of July, ora 
10th of August, there is no longer a mob. The first cry of the en- 
lightened and enlarging multitudes is: death to robbers! Progress 
is an honest man; the ideal and the absolute pick no pockets. By 
whom in 1848 were the chests escorted which contained the riches 
of the Tuileries ? by the rag-pickers of the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
The rag mounted guard over the treasure, Virtue made these tatters’ 
resplendent. There was there, in those chests, in boxes hardly closed, 
some even half open, amid a hundred dazzling caskets, that old crown 
of France all in diamonds, surmounted by the regent’s carbuncle ot 
royalty, which was worth thirty millions. Barefooted they guarded 
that crown. a | | 

No more Jacquerie then. I regret it on account of the able. That is 
the old terror which has had its last effect, and which can never 
henceforth be employed in politics, The great spring of the red 
spectre is broken. Everybody knows ‘it now. The scarecrow no 
longer scares. The birds take liberties with the puppet, the beetles 
make free with it, the bourgeois laugh at it. 
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IV 
TIE TWO DUTIES: TO WATCIT AND TO TIOPE 


Turs being so, is all social danger dissipated? Certainfy not, No 
Jacquerie. Society may be reassured on that account ; the blood wil] 
rush to its head no more, but let it take thought as to the manner of 
its breathing. Apoplexy is no longer to be feared, but consumption 
is there. The consumption of society is called misery, | 

We die undermined as well as stricken down, 

Let us not weary of repeating it, to think first of all of the outcast 
and sorrowful multitudes, to solace them, to give them air, to en- 
lighten them, to Jove them, to enlarge their horizon magnificently, 
to lavish upon them education in all its forms, to offer them the ex. 
ample of labour, never the example of idleness, to diminish the 
weight of the individual burden by intensifying the idea of the 
universal object, to mit poverty without limiting wealth, to create 
vast fields of public and popular activity, to have, like Briareus, a 
hundred hands to stretch out on all sides to the exhausted and the 
fecble, to employ the collective power in the great duty of opening 
workshops for all arms, schools for all aptitudes and Jaboratories 
for all intelligences, to Increase wages, to diminish suffering, to bal- 
ance the ought and the have, that is to say, to proportion enjoyment 
to effort and gratification to need, In one werd, to evolve from the 
social structure, for the benefit of those who suifer and those who 
are ignorant, more light and more comfort ; this is, let sympathetic 
souls forget it not, the first of fraternal obligations, this is, let sel- 
fish hearts know it, the first of political necessities, 

And, we must say, all that is only a beginning, The true state- 
ment is this: labour cannot be a law without being a right. | 

We do not dwell upon it; this is not the place. 

If nature is called providence, society should be called foresight, 

Intellectual and moral growth is not less indispensable than ma- 
terial amelioration, Knowledge is a viatienm, thought is of primary 
necessity, truth is nourishment as well as wheat, A reason, by fasting 
from knowledge and wisdom, becomes puny. Let us lament as over 
stomachs, over minds which de not ent. 1f there fs anything more 
poignant than a body agonising for want of bread, it is a soul which 
is dying of hunger for light. 

All progress is tending towards the solution, Some day we shall be 
astounded. The human race rising, the lower strata will quite nat- 
utally come out from the zone of distress, The abolition of misery 
will be brought about by a simple elevation of level. 

This blessed solution, we should do wrong to distrust. 

The past, it is true, is very strong at the present hour. It is re- 

viving. This revivification of a corpse is surprising. Here it is walk 
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ing and advancing. It seems victorious ; this dead man is a conqueror, 
He comes with his legion, the superstitions, with his sword, despo- 
tism, with his banner, ignorance; within a little time he has won ten 
battles. He advances, he threatens, he laughs, he is at our doors. As 
for ourselves, we shall not despair. Let us sell the field whereon Han. 
nibal is camped. 

We who believe, what can we fear? 

There is no backward flow of ideas more than of rivers. 

But let those who desire not the future, think of it. In saying no 
to progress, it is not the future which they condemn, but themselves. 
They give themselves a melancholy disease; they inoculate them- 
selves with the past. There is but one way of refusing To-morrow, 
that is to die. : 

Now, no death, that of the body as late as possible, that of the 
soul never, is what we desire. | 

Yes, the enigma shall say its word, the sphinx shall speak, the 
problem shall be resolved. Yes, the people, rough-hewn by the eight- 
eenth century, shall be completed by the nineteenth. An idiot is he 
who doubts it! The future birth, the speedy birth of universal well- 
being, is a divinely fatal phenomenon. : 

Immense pushings together rule human affairs and lead them all 
in a given time to the logical condition, that is to say, to equilibrium ; 
that is to say to equity. A force composite of earth and of Heaven 
results from humanity and governs it; this force is a worker of 
. miracles ; miraculous issues are no more difficult to it than extraor- 
dinary changes. Aided by science which comes from man, and by 
the event which comes from Another, it is little dismayed by those 
contradictions in the posture of problems, which seem impossibilities 
to the vulgar. It is no less capable of making a solution leap forth 
from the comparison of ideas than a teaching from the comparison | 
of facts, and we may expect everything from this mysterious power 
of progress, which some fine day confronts the Orient with the Oc- 
cident in the depths of a sepulchre, and makes the Imaums talk with 
Bonaparte in the interior of the great pyramid. | 

In the meantime, no halt, no hesitation, no interruption in the 
grand march of minds. Social philosophy is essentially science and 
peace. Its aim is, and its result must be, to dissolve angers by the 
study of antagonisms. It examines, it scrutinises, it analyses ; then it 
recomposes. It proceeds by way of reduction, eliminating hatred 
from all, 

That a society may be swamped in a gale which breaks loose over 
men has been seen more than once; history is full of shipwrecks of 
peoples and of empires; customs, laws, religions, some fine day, the 
mysterious hurricane passes by and sweeps them all away. The 
civilisations of India, Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, Egypt, have disap- 
peared, one after the other. Why? we know not. What are the causes 
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of these disasters ? we do not know, Cin these societies have been 
saved ? was it their own fault? did they persist in some vital vice © 
which destroyed them ? how much of stieide ts there in these terrible 
deaths of a nation and of a race? Questions without answer, Dark. 
ness cuvers the condemned civilisations, They were not seaworthy 
for they were swallowed ups we have nothing more to say sand it ig 
with a sert of bewilderment that we beludd, far back in that ocean 
which is called the past, hehind those colossal billows, the centuries 
the foundering of those hire ships, Babylon, Nineveh, Tarsus. 
Thebes, Rome, under (he terrible Hast which comes from all the 
mouths of darkness, But darkness there, Hyht bere. We are ignorant 
of the diseases of the ancient civilisations, we know the iufirmities 
of our own, We have everywhere npon it the rights of light: we 
contemplate its heanties and we lav hare Hs dedormides, Where it is 
unsatnd we prohe cand, onee the cdiseiee is determined, the study 
of the cause leads te the discovery of the remedy, Our civilisation, 
the work af twenty centuries, is at onee their monster and their 
prodigy j itis worth saving. Eowill le saved, ‘To relieve it, is much 
already yp ta enlighten it, is something tore. Al the labours of 
modern social plats D hiv onpht to couverue tiwards this end, The 
thinker of to-day has a creat ducy, te auseuitate civilisation, 

We repeat it, this auscuitation is encouraging s and it ds hy this 
persistence in eneodracement that we woudl tiush these few pages, 
austere Interlide of ao serrowsnl drarsa, Heneath the mortality of 
society we feel the imperishability of Inuaanite, Because it was here 
kad there these wrunds, craters, and those ringworms, solfataras, 
because of a volcano which breaks, and whieh throws ont its pas, the 
globe does not die, ‘The diseases of a peaple douonet kil man, 

And nevertheless, he who fidlews the social elinie shakes his head 
at times. ‘The strongest, the tenderest, the most legieal have their 
monrents of fainting, 

Will the future come ? Tt seems that we may almost ask this ques 
tien when we see such terrible sharow. Mallen face-to-face of the 
selfish and the miserable, On the part of the sellish, prejudices, the 
darkness of the education of wealth, appetite ineraising through 
intoxication, a stupefaction of prowperity whieh deafens, a dread of 
suffering which, with some, is carried even to aversion for suferers, 
an implacable satisfaction, the me se puffed up that it closes the: 
soul; on the part of the miserable, covetousness, envy, hatred of 
seeing others enjoy, the deep yearnings af the hunian animal towards 
the gratifications, hearts full af glaom, sadness, want, fatality, ig- 
horance impure and simple, 


Must we continue to lift our eyes towards heaven? is the lumi- 


nous point which we there discern of those which are quenched ? The 
ideal is terrible to see, thus fost in the depths minute, isolated, im- 
perceptible, shining, but surrounded by all those great black men-. 
aces monstrously massed about it; yet in no more danger than a star 
in the jaws of the clouds. 3 | oe 


£ 


BOOK EIGHTH 
ENCHANTMENTS AND DESOLATIONS 
| | 
| SUNSHINE . 
THE reader has understood that eee having recognised through 


the grating the inhabitant of that Rue Plumet, to which Magnon 
had sent her, had begun by diverting the bandits from the Rue 


‘Plumet, had then conducted Marius thither, and that after several 


days of ecstasy before that grating, Marius, drawn by that force 
which pushes the iron towards the magnet and the lover towards 
the stones of which the house of her whom he loves it built, had 
finally entered Cosette’s garden as Romeo did the garden of Juliet. 
It had even been easier for him than for Romeo ; Romeo was obliged 
to scale a wall, Marius had only to push aside a little one of the bars 
of the decrepit grating, which was loosened in its rusty socket, like 
the teeth of old people. Marius was slender, and easily passed 


- through. 


As there was never anybody in the street, and as, moreover, Ma- 
rius entered the garden only at night, he ran no risk of being seen. 
_ From that blessed and holy hour when a kiss affianced these two. 
souls, Marius came every evening. If, at this ‘period of her life, Co- _ 


_sette had fallen into the love of a man who was unscrupulous and; 


‘a libertine, she would have been ruined; for there are generous 


natures which give themselves, and Cosetté:was one. One of the 
magnanimities of woman is to yield. Love, at that height at which it 
is absolute, is associated with an inexpressibly celestial blindness of 
modesty. But what risks do you run, O noble souls ! Often, you give 
the heart, we take the body. Your heart remains to you, and you look — 
upon it in the darkness, and shudder, Love has no middle term; either 


it. destroys, or it saves. All human destiny. is this dilemma. This. 
dilemma, destruction or salvation, no fatality proposes more inexor- 


ably than love. Love is life, if it be not death. Cradle; coffin also. | 
The same sentiment says yes and no in the human heart. Of all the 


| ' things which God has made, the human heart is that which sheds _ 


most light, and, alas! most night... 


_. God willed that ‘the love which Cosette met, should’ be one of 
those loves wits Sore, Fs Bis 


BAB 
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Through all the month of May of that year 1832, there were there 
every night, in that poor, wild garden, under that shrubbery each 
day more odorous and more dense, two beings composed of ever 
chastity and every innocence, overtluwing with all the felicities of 
Heaven, more nearly archangels than men, pure, noble, intoxicated 
radiant, who were resplendent to each other in the darkness, Tk 
seemed to Cosette that Marius had a crown, and to Marius that Co- 
sette had a halo, They touched cach other, they beheld each other, 
they clasped each other's hands, they pressed closely to each other: 
but there was a distance which they did not pass, Not that they re. 
spected it; they were ignorant af it, Maris felt a harrier, the purit 
of Cosette, ane Cosette felt a sapport, the lovalty of Marius, The 
first kiss was the last alsa. Miertus, sice, lad net gone beyond touch- 
ing Cosette’s hand, er her nevkerclied ar her rinvlets, with his lips. 
Cosette was to hima perfume, and neta wenan, Ele breathed her, 
She refused nothing and he asked mothune, Cosette was happy, and, 
Marius was satisfied. Phey lived da that mivishiny condition which 
might be called the dazaling of a sonlby a souk it was that ineffable 
first embrace of two virgiaities tn Ci ideal “Pwo swans meeting upon 
the Jungfrau, | 

At that hour ef dove, an hour when passtan is absolutely silent 
ander the oniniputence af vestisy, Mbarins, the pure and seraphic 
Marius, would have heen capable rather of visiting a public woman 
than of lifting Cosette's dress fethe hetiesht ot her ankle, Once, ona , 
moonlight night, Cosette stuaped te pick wp something from the 
ground, her dress loosened aud displivedd the rounding of her bosom, 
Marins turned away his eves, 

What passed between these (wer beings Nothing. They were 
adoring cach other, 

At elt, when they were there, tite carden seemed a living and 
sacred place, ATE the flhawers opened ident them, and protfered them 
their incense; they tun opened their sents ariel peared them forth to 
the flowers: the husty andl vigmraus vesetition trembled full of sap 
and intoxication about these two danevent ereafires, and they spoke 
words of love at which the trees thrilled, 

What were these words ? Whispers, nothing more, These whispers 
were enough ta arouse and escite all this mitnre, A magic power, 
which one can hardly understind Ly this pratile, which is made to 
be horne away and dissipated like whifls of smoke hy the wind under 
the leaves, Take from these murmars of twe lovers that melody 
which springs from the soul, and which aceompiunies them like a 
lyre, what remains is only a shade. You says What! is that all? Yes, 
childish things, repetitions, langhs about nothing, inutilities, absurd- 
ities, all that is deepest and most sublime in the world! the only 
things which are worth being said and listened to. ae: 

These absurdities, these poverpies, the man who has never heard. 
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them, the man who has never uttered them, is an imbecile and a 
wicked man. ) ad ee 

Cosette said to Marius: 

“Do you know my name is Euphrasie ?” 

“Tcuphrasie? Why no, your name is Cosette.” : 
“Oh! Cosette is such an ugly name that they gave me somehow 
when I was little. But my real name is Euphrasie. Don’t you like 

that name, Euphrasie?” | 

“Yes—but Cosette is not ugly.” 

“Do you like it better than Euphrasie ?” 

“Why—yes.” 

“Then I like it better, too. It is true it is pretty, Cosette. Call me 
Cosette.” : : 

And the smile which she added made of this dialogue an idyl 
worthy of a celestial grove, | | | 

At another time she looked at him steadily and exclaimed: 

“Monsieur, you are handsome, you are beautiful, you are witty, 
you are not stupid in the least, you are much wiser than I, but I defy | 
you with this word: I love you!” 7 eat 

And Marius, in a cloudless sky, thought he heard a strophe sung 
by a star. . | 

Or again, she gave him a little tap because he coughed, and said 


* to him: 


“Do not cough, monsieur. I do not allow coughing here without 
permission. It is very naughty to cough and disturb me. I want you 
to be well, because, in the first place, if you were not well, I should be 
very unhappy. What will you have me do for you!” | 

And that was all purely divine. 

Once Marius said to Cosette: 

“Tust think, I thought at one time that your name was Ursula.” | 

This made them laugh the whole evening. | 

In the midst.of another conversation, he happened to exclaim: 

“Oh! one day at the Luxembourg I would have been glad to break 
the rest of the bones of an Invalide!’ is ee . ae ee 

But he stopped short and went no further. He would have been 
obliged to speak to Cosette of her garter, and that was impossible. 
for him. There was an unknown coast there, the flesh, before which 
this immense innocent love recoiled witha kind of sacred awe. 

Marius’ imagined life with Cosette like this, without anything 
else : to come every evening to the Rue Plumet, to put aside the com:. 
plaisant old bar of the president’s grating, to sit side by side upon 
this seat, to behold through the trees the scintillation of the com- 
mencing night, to make the fold of the knee of his pantaloons in- 
timate with the fulness of Cosette’s dress, to caress her thumbnail, 
to say: dearest to her, to inhale one ofter the other the odour of the 

same flower, forever, indefinitely. During this time the clouds were 
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passing above their heads. Every breath of wind bears aw 
dreams from man than clouds from. the sky, 

That this chaste, almost severe, love was absolutely without gal. 
lantry, we will not say, “To pay compliments” to her whom we love 
is the first method of caressing, a deniu-aucdacity venturing, A com- 
pliment is something Tike a kiss through a veil Pleasure sets her 
soft seal there, even while hiding herself, before pleasure the heart 
recoils, to love better, Marius’ soft words, all saturated as they were 
with chimera, were, so to speak, sky blue. Phe birds, when the 
are flying on high beside the angels, must hear such words, There 
was mingled with them, however, Ife, humanity, all the positiveness 
of which Marius was capable, twas what is said in the grotto, a pre- 
Jude to what will be suid tn the aleowe sa Ivrieal effusion, the strophe 
and the sonnet mingled, the gentle hyperdales of cooing, all the re 
Hnements of adoration arranged tna bevquet and exhaling a subtle 
eclestial porfurne, anoimediible warhdine af heart to heart, 

“OL murmured Marius, “how beatiful you are! L dare not 
look at vou. That is why Posture at vous Your are a eraee. I de not 
know what is the matter with me, Che hem of yenr dress, when the 
tip of your shoe appears, completely overwhelins me. And then 
what enchanting low when fosee a yinapee of vour thought. You 
feason astonishing. Ep seers to ine at ties that you area dream, 
Speak, fa listening te you, Dam wernflering at you, O Cosette! | 
how strange and charming iis! Pam really mind, You are adorable, 
mademoiselle, [study your feet with the nucrescope and your soul 
with the telescope” 

And Cosette answered: 

“have been loving you a Tile more every minute sinee this 
morning.” | | 

(Questions and nuswers fared) as they might in this dialogue, al- 

wavs falling maturally at bet ape deve, like those loaded toys 
which always fall apent their base, 

Cosette’s whole person was alertness, ingenmausness, transpar- 
ency, whiteness, caodaur, radiinee, We ntipht say of Cosette that 
she was pellucid, She poe to hin whos saw her a sensittion of April 
and of dawn, There wis dew in her eves, Casette was a condensation 
of auroral light in womanly form, , 

Tt was quite natural that Marius, adering her, should admire her. 
But the truth is that dhis lithe schadpirl, fresh from the convent. 
mill, talked with an exqnisite penetration ane said at times all man- 
ner of true and delicate es iA Her pratile was conversation, She 
made no mistakes, and sw clearly, Woman feels and speaks with 
the tender instinet of the heart, that infallilility, Nobody knows like 
a woman how to say things at the same time sweet and profound. 
Sweetness and depth, this is all of woman: this is all of Heaven. 

In this fulness of felicity, at every instant tears came to their eyes, 


x 


ay more 
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An insect trodden upon, a feather falling from a nest, a twig of © 
hawthorn broken, moved their pity, and their ecstasy, sweetly 
drowned in melancholy, seemed to ask nothing better than to weep. 
The most sovereign symptom of love, is a tenderness sometimes 
almost insupportable. 

And, by the side of this—all these contradictions are the lightning 
play of love—they were fond of laughing, and laughed with a _ 
charming freedom, and so familiarly that they sometimes seemed 
almost like two boys. Nevertheless, though hearts intoxicated with - 
chastity may be all unconscious, nature, who can never be forgotten, 
is always present. There she is, with her aim, animal yet sublime; 
and whatever may be the innocence of souls, we feel, in the most 
modest intercourse, the adorable and mysterious shade which 
separates a couple of lovers from a pair of friends. 

They worshipped each other. So 

The permanent and the immutable continue. There is loving, 
there is smiling and laughing, and little pouts with the lips, and inter- 
lacing of the fingers, and fondling speech, yet that does not hinder 
eternity. Two lovers hide in the evening, in the twilight, in the in+ 
visible with the birds, with the roses, they fascinate each other in 
the shadow with their hearts which they throw into their eyes, they 
murmur, they whisper, and during all this time immense librations — 
of stars fill infinity. | i 


II | 
THE STUPEFACTION OF COMPLETE HAPPINESS 


Tuerr existence was vague, bewildered with happiness. They did 
not perceive the cholera which decimated Paris that very month. 
They had been as confidential with each other as they could be, but 
this had not gone. very far beyond their names, Marius had told. 
Cosette that he was an orphan, that his name was Marius Pont- 
mercy, that he was a lawyer, that he lived by writing things for pub- 
lishers, that his father was a colonel, that he was a hero, and that 
he, Marius, had quarrelled with his grandfather who was rich. He 
had also said something about being a baron; but that had produced 
no effect upon Cosette. Marius baron! She did not comprehend. She 
did not know what that word meant. Marius was Marius. On her 
part she had confided to him that she had been brought up at the 
Convent of the Petit Picpus,. that her mother was dead as well as. 
his, that her father’s name was M. Fauchelevent, that he was very 
‘kind, that he gave much to the poor, but that he was poor himself, 
_and that he deprived himself of everything while he deprived her of 
nothing, © 7 — “ 

Sites to say, in the kind of. symphony in which Marius had 
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been living since he had seen Cosette, the past, even the most recent 
had become so confused and distant to him that what Cosette told 
him satished him fully, He did not even think to speak to her of the 
night adventure at the Gorbcau tenement, the Thénardiers, the 
burning, and the strange attitude and the singular flight of her father. 
Marius had temporarily forgotten all that; he did not even know at 
night what he had done in the morning, nor where he had break. 
fasted, nor who had spoken to him; he had songs in his ear which 
rendered him deaf to every other thought ; he existed only during the 
hours in which he saw Cosette. Then, as he was in [Teaven, it was 
quite natural that he should forget the earth. They were both sup- 
porting with languor the wndehnable burden of the immaterial 
pleasures. Thus live these somnambulists called lovers, 

Alas! who has not experienced all these things ? why comes there 
an hour when we leave this azure, and why does life continue after- 
wards ? 

Love almost replaces thought. Love is a burning forgetfulness 
of all else. Ask logic then of passion. There is no more an absolute 
logical chain in the human heart than there is a perfect geometrical 
rigure in the celestial mechanies, To Cosette and Marius there was 
nothing in being heyond Marius and Cosette. Thesuniverse about 
chem had fallen out of steht. They lived in a golden moment. There 
was nothing before, nothing after. It is doubtful if Marius thought 
whether Cosette had a tather. He was so dazzled that all was effaced 
from his brain. Of what then did they talk, these lovers? We have 
seen, of the flowers, the swallows, the setting sun, the rising of the 
moon, of all important things, They had tuld all, except everything, 
The all of lovers is nothing. But the father, the realities, the garret, 
those bandits, that adventure, what was the use? and was he quite 
certain that that nightmare was real? They were two, they adored 
each other, there was nothing but that. [everything else was not. It 
is prohable that this oblivion of the hell behind us is a part of arrival 
at paradise. Have we seen demons ? are there any ? have we trembled? 

have we suffered ? We know nothing now about that. A rosy cloud 
rests upon it all, | 
These two beings, then, were living thus, very high, with all the 
improbability of nature; neither at the nadir nor at the zenith, be- 
tween man and the seraph, above earth, below the ether, in the cloud; 
scarcely flesh and bone, soul and ecstasy from head to foot; too 
sublimated already to walk upon the earth, and yet too much weighed 
down with humanity to disappear in the sky, in suspension like 
atoms which are awaiting precipitation ; apparently outside of des- 
tiny; ignoring that beaten track yesterday, to-day, to-morrow; 
astounded, swooping, floating sat times, light enough to soar into the 
infinity; almost ready for the eternal flight, 
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They were sleeping awake in this rocking cradle. O splendid leth- 
argy of the real overwhelmed by the ideal! : i | 
Sometimes, beautiful as was Cosette, Marius closed his eyes be- 
fore her. With closed eyes is the best way of looking at the soul. 
Marius and Cosette did not ask where this would lead them. They 
looked upon themselves as arrived. It is a strange demand for men t¢ 
ask that love should anywhither. | 


Il 
SITADCW COMMENCES 


Jean VALJEAN suspected nothing, . 

Cosette, a little less dreamy than Marius, was cheerful, and that 

as enough to make Jean Valjean happy. The thoughts of Cosette, 
her tender preoccupations, the image of Marius which filled her 
soul, detracted nothing from the incomparable purity of her beauti- 
ful, chaste, and smiling forehead. She was at the age when the 
maiden bears her love as the angel bears her lily. And then when 
two lovers have an understanding they always get along well; any 
third person who might disturb their love, is kept in perfect blind- 
ness by a very few precautions, always the same for all lovers. Thus 
never any objections from Cosette to Jean Valjean. Did he wish to 
take a walk? yes, my dear father. Did he wish to remain at home? 
very well. Would he spend the evening with Cosette? she was in 
raptures. As he always retired at ten o’clock, at such times Marius 
would not come to the garden till after that hour, when from the 
street he would hear Cosette open the glass-door leading out on 
the steps. We need not say that Marius was never met by day, Jean 
Valjean no longer even thought that Marius was in existence. Once, 
only, one morning, he happened to say to Cosette: “Why, you have 
something white on your back!’ The evening before, Marius, in a 
transport, hail pressed Cosette against the wall. | 

Old Toussaint who went to bed early, thought of nothing but 
going to sleep, once her work was done, and was ignorant of all, like 
Jean Valjean, | | 

Never did Marius set foot into the house. When he was with 
Cosette they hid themselves in a recess near the steps, so that they 
cotld neither be seen nor heard from the street, and they sat there, 
- contenting themselves often, by way of coversation, with pressing 
each other’s hands twenty times a. minute while looking into the 
branches of the trees. At such moments, a thunderbolt might hare 
fallen within thirty paces of them, and they would not have sus- 
pected it, so deeply was the reverie of the one absorbed-und Buriecie, 
the reverie of the other. rt ES RES eh 
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Limpid purities. Hours all white, almost all alike. Such loves ag 
these are a collection of lily leaves and dove-down. 

The whole garden was between them and the street. Whenever 
Marius came in and went out, he carefully replaced the bar of the 
grating in such a way that no derangement was visible. 

He went away commonly about midnight, returning to Courfey- 
rac’s, Courfeyrac said to Bahorel : 

“Would you believe it? Marius comes home nowadays at one 
o’clock in the morning.” | 

Bahorel answered: 

“What would you expect? every young person has his wild oats.” 

At times Courfeyrac folded his arms, assumed a serious air, and 
said to Marius: 

“You are getting dissipated, young man f" 

Courfeyrac, a practical man, was not pleased at this reflection of 
an invisible paradise upou Marnts ; he had little taste for unpublished 
passions, he was impatient at them, and he occasionally would serve 
Marius with a sumnions to return to the real, : 

One morning, he threw out this admonition : 

“My dear fellow, you strike meat present as being situated in 
the moon, kingdom of dream, province of wlusion, capital Soap- 
Bubble. Come, be a good hoy, what is her narnie 2" 

But nothing contd make Marius “confess.” You might have torn 
his nails out sooner than one of the two sacred syllables which com- 
posed that ineffable name, Casetfe. True love is luminous as the 
dawn, and silent as the grave. Only there was, to Courfeyrace, this 
change in Marius, that he had a radiant taciturnity. 

During this sweet month of May, Marius and Cosette knew these 
transcendent joys | ? 

To quarrel and to say monsieur and mitdemoiselle, merely to say 
Marius and Cosette better afterwards 5 

To talk at length, and with most nunute detail, of people who did 
not interest them in the least; a further proof that, in this ravishing. 
opera which is called love, the Hbretta is almost nothing ; 

For Martius, to listen to Cosette talking dress ; 

For Cosette, to Hsten to Marius talking: polities ; 

To hear, knee touching knee, the waggons roll alung the Rue de 
Babylone ; 

To gaze upon the same planet in space, or the same worm glow in 
the grass; 

To keep silence together; a pleasure sul greater than to talk; 

Kte., ete. | 
| Meanwhile various camplications were approaching, . 
— One evening Marius was making his way to the rendezvous by the 
Boulevard des Invalides ; he usually walked with his head bent. down; 


——h 
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as he was just turning the corner of the Rue Plumet, he heard some 
one saying very near him: 

“(sood evening, Monsieur Marius.” 

He looked up, and recognised Eponine. 

This produced a singular effect upon him, He had not thoughi — 
even once of this girl since the day she brought him to the Rue Plu- 
met, he had not seen her again, and she had completely gone out of 
his mind. He had motives of gratitude only towards her; he owed 
a present happiness to her, and still it was annoying to him to meet 

er. 

It is a mistake to suppose that passion, when it is fortunate and 
pure, leads man to a state of perfection; it leads him simply, as we 
have said, to a state of forgetfulness. In this situation man forgets 
tu be bad, but he also forgets to be good. Gratitude, duty, necessary 
and troublesome memories, vanish: At any other time Marius would 
have felt very differently towards Eponine. Absorbed in Cosette, 
he had not even clearly in his mind that this Eponine’s name was 
Eponine Thénardier, and that she bore a name written in his father’s 


_ will, that name to which he would have been, a few months before, 


so ardently devoted. We show Marius just as he was. His father 
himself, disappeared somewhat from his soul beneath the splendour 
vi his love. | 

He answered with some embarrassment : 

“What ! is it you, Eponine ?” 

“Why do you speak to me so sternly? Have I done anything to 
you?” , | 

“No,” answered he. 

Certainly, he had nothing against her. Far from it. Only, he felt 
that he could not do otherwise, now that he had whispered to Co- 
sette, than speak coldly to Eponine. 

As he was silent, she exclaimed: 

“Tell me now—” | 

Then she stopped. It seemed as if words failed this creature, once 
so reckless and so bold. She attempted to smile and could not. She 
resumed : : 

“Well —" . 

Then she was silent again, and stood with her eyes cast down. 

“Good evening, Monsieur Marius,” said she all at once abruptly, 
and she went away. 


IV » 


CAB ROLLS IN ENGLISH AND YELPS IN ARGOT 


THE next day, it was the 3rd of June, the 3rd of June, 1832, a date 
which must be noted on account of the grave events which were at 
that time suspended over the horizon of Paris like thunder-clouds. 
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Marius, at nightfall, was following the same path as the evenin 

vefore, with the same rapturous thonghits in his heart, when he per- 
ceived, under the trees of the boulevard, Eponine approaching him 
Two days in succession, this was foo much, He turned hastily, left 
the boulevard, changed his route, and went to the Rue Dlumet 
through the Rue Monsieur, 

This caused [ponine to follow hint to the Rue Plumet, a thin 
which she had not done before, She had been content unti] then to 
see him on his way through the boulevard without even seeking to 
mect him, The evening previous, only, had she tried to speak to him. 

Eponine followed him then, without a suspicion on his part. She 
saw him push aside the bar of the grating, and elide inte the garden, 

“Why! said she, “he is going into the horse." | 

She approached the grating, felt of the bars oue after another, and 
easily recognised the une which Minrhas lutd displaced, 

She murmured in anundertone, with amiourutul accent: 

“None of that, Lisette!" 

She sat down upon the surbase of the grating, close beside the 
bar, as if she were guarding it, [t was just at the point at which the 
grating joined the nethbouring wall, Uhere was an obscure corner 
there, du which [penine was entirely lidden, 

She renuined thus for mure than an hour, withorret stirring and 
without breathing, a prey to her own thouuhts, 

About ten o'clock in the evening, one af the two or three passers 
inthe Rue Plumet, a belated old bourgeois who was hurrying through 
this deserted and ill-funed plaice, keeping along the garden grating, 
on reaching the angde which the grating made with the wall, heard a 
sullon and threatening voice whieh said: 

“TD woultin’t be surprised if he came every evening | 

He cast lis eves abent him, saw uehedy, dired net Jouk into that 
dark corner, and was very uch frightened, He doubled his pace, 

This persen had reason to insten, fora very few moments after- 
wards six men, whe were walking separately and at seme distance 
from each other along the wall, ane wheremipht have heen taken fora 
tipsy pitrol, entered the Kue Plane, 

The first to arrive at the grating af the warden stopped and waited 
for the others; ina second they were all six together, 

These men began to talk ina low veiee, 

“Huis celeatlle,” said one of them, 

“Es there a cab! in the parden 2" asked another, 

“T don't know, At all events P have deve? a bullet which we will 
snake hin morfiler,” § 

“Tiave YOu some nyistic ta frangir the ranferne 2" 4 

Nog, *Rronght, From the Spanish Heo. ‘Frat. 

‘Ta break a pane by means of a Plaster of mastiy, which, sticking to the 
winduw, holds the ghisa and prevents muise, hae 
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“Ves,” : 

“The grating is old,” added a fifth, who had a voice like a ventrilo- 

ust. | 

“So much the better,” said the second who had spoken. “It will 
not criblera* under the bastringue,? and will not be so hard to fau- 
cher 

The sixth, who had not yet opened his mouth, began to examine 
the grating as Eponine had done an hour before, grasping each bar 
successively and shaking it carefully. In this way he came to the bar 
which Marius had loosened. Just as he was about to lay hold of this 
bar, a hand, starting abruptly from the shadow, fell upon his arm, 
he felt himself pushed sharply back by the middle of his breast, and 
a roughened voice said to him without crying out: 

“There is a cab.” 

At the same time he saw a pale girl standing before him. 

The man felt that commotion which is always given by the un- 
expected, He bristled up hideously ; nothing is so frightful to see as 
ferocious beasts which are startled, their appearance when terrified 
is terrifying. He recoiled, and stammered: 

“What is this creature?” 

“Your daughter.” 

It was indeed Eponine who was speaking to Thénardier. 

On the appearance of Eponine the five others, that is to say, Cla- 
quesous, Gueulemer, Babet, Montparnasse, and Bruj on, approached 
without a sound, without haste, without saying a word, with the 
ominous slowness peculiar to these men of the night. 

In their hands might be distinguished some strangely hideous 
tools. Gueulemer had one of those crooked crowbars which the 
prowlers call fanchons. 

‘Ah, there, what are you doing here? what do you want of us? are 
you crazy?” exclaimed Thénardier, as much as one can exclaim in 
a whisper. “What do you come and hinder us in our work for ?” 

Eponine began to laugh and sprang to his neck. 

“T am here, my darling father, because I am here. Is there any 
law against sitting upon the stones in these days? It is you who 
shouldn’t be here. What are you coming here for, since it is a bis~ 
cuit ? I told Magnon so. There is nothing to do here. But embrace 
me now, my dear good father ! What a long time since I have seen 
you! You are out then?” | 

Thénardier tried to free himself from Eponine’s arms, ,and mut- 
tered: 

“Very well. You have embraced me. Yes, I am out. I am not ip 
Now, be off.” 


1Cry. . 2 Saw. 8 Cut. 
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But Eponine did not loose her hold and redoubled her caresses 

“My darling father, how did you do it? You must have a good 
deal of wit to get out of that! Tell me about it! And my mother? 
where is my mother ? Give me sume news of mamma.” 

Thénardier answered : 

“She is well, [ don’t know, let me alone, T tell you to be off.” 

“T don’t want to go away just now,” said [Eponine, with the pete 
tishness of a spoiled child, “you send me away when here it is four 
months that I haven't seen you, and when L have hardly had time to 
embrace you.” 

And she caught her father again by the neck, 

“Ah! come now, this is foolish,” said Babet, 

“Let us hurry! said Gueulemer, “the eoguciury may come along,” 

The ventriloquist sang this distich: 


Nous no sommes pas le jour de Pan, 
A beeoter papa mannan 


Eponine turned towards the five bandits, 

“Why, this is Monsieur Brujon, Good-day, Mfonsiour Babet, Good- 
day, Monsieur Claquesots, Don't yam remember me, Monsieur 
Gueulemer ? How goes it, Montparnasse °° | 

“Yes, they recognise you, said Thenardior, “But good-day, good- 
night, keep off ! don't disturb us?" | 

“Itis the hour far foxes, and not for pullets,” said Montparnasse. 

“You see well cnongh that we are going to goupiner tcigo,” ® ad- 
ded Babet, | 

Eponine took Montparnasse’s land, 

“Take care,” said he, “you will eur yourself, T have a lngre! 
open,” | 

“My darling Montparnasse,” answered Bponine very gently, “we 
must have confidence in people, Eamiomy father’s danghter, per- 
haps. Monsieur Babet, Monsieur Gueulemer, itis | who was charged 
with finding out about this affair.” | 

It is remarkable that Eponine did) not speak argot. Since she had 
known Marius, that horrid language had become impossible to her, 

She pressed in her lite hand, as bony and weak as the hand of a 
corpse, the great rough fingers of CGaaculemer, and continued: 

“You know very well that bam nota fool, Ordinarily you believe | 
me | have dane you servies on oceasion, Well, | lave learned all 
about this, you would expose yourself uselessly, do you see. [ swear 
to yon that there is nothing fo hecclone dn that house.” 

‘There are lone women,” said Gueulemer. 


Tis not the first of the new yeur, 
O hug papa and mamma dear, . 
®To work here, | * Knife. 
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“No, The people have moved away.” | | 

“The candles have not, anyhow!” said Babet. 

And he showed Eponine, through the top of the trees, a light ich 
was moving about in the garret of the céttage. It was Toussaint, who 
had sat up to hang out her clothes to dry. | 

Eponine made a final effort. 

“Well,” said she, “they are very poor ‘people, and it is a shanty 
where there isn’t a sou.’ 

“Go to the devil!” cried Thénardier. ““When we have turned the _ 
house over, and when we have put the cellar at the top and the gar- 
ret at the bottom, we will tell you what there is inside, and whether 
it is. balles, ronds, or broques.”’ + 

And he “pushed her to pass by. 

“My good friend Monsieur Montparnasse,” said Eponine, “I 
beg you, you who are a good boy, don’ t go in!” 

“Take care, you will cut yourself,” replied Montparnasse. 

Thénardier added, with his decisive tone: 

“Clear out, fée, and let men do their work!” 

Eponine let go of Montparnasse’s hand, which she had taken 
again, and said: 3 

“You will go into that house then ?”’ 

“Just a little!’ said the ventriloquist, with a sneer. 

Then she placed her back against the grating, faced the six 
bandits who were armed to the teeth, and to whom the night gave 
faces of demons, and said in a low and firm voice: 

“Well, I, I won’t have it.” 

They stopped astounded. The ventriloquist, however, finished his 
sneer. She resumed. 7 

“Friends! listen to me. That isn’t the thing. Now I speak. In the 
first place, if you go into the graden, if you touch this grating, I 
shall cry out, I shall rap on doors, I shall wake everybody up, I shall 
have all six of your arrested, I shall call the sergents. de ville.” 

“She would do it,” said Thénardier in a low tone to Brujon and 
the ventriloquist. : 
She shook her head, and added : 

“Beginning with my father!” 

Thénardier approached. 

‘Not so near, goodman!” said she. . * 

He drew back, muttering, between his desis Why, what is sae _ 
matter with her ?” ane he added: | | 

“Slut!” - 

She began to (aaah in a terrible way: 

“As you will, you shall not go in, I am not the dauiehtee of a dog, 
for I am the daughter of a wolf, There are six of het what 3 is that 


1 Francs, sous, or. farthings. - 
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to me? You are men. Now, Jam a woman. I am not afraid of you 
not a bit. I tell you that you shall not go into this house, because it 
does not please me. If you approach, I shall bark. I told you go, J 
am the cab, I don’t care for you. Go your ways, you annoy me. Go 
where you like, but don’t come here, 1 forbid it! You have knives, ] 
have feet and hands. That makes no difference, come on now!” 

She took a step towards the bandits, she was terrible, she began 
to laugh. : 

“The devil! Iam not afraid. This sunimer, I shall be hungry ; this 
winter, I shall be cold. Are they fools, these geese of men, to think 
that they can make a girl af raid! Of what! afraid? Ah, pshaw, in- 
deed ! Because you have hussies of mistresses who hide under the bed 
when you raise your voice, it won't do here! J, I am not afraid of 
anything !”’ 

She kept her eye fixed upon Thénardier, and said: 

“Not even you, father!” 

Then she went on, casting her ghastly bloodshot eyes over the 
bandits: 

“What is it to me whether somebody picks me up to-morrow on 
the pavement of the Rue Plumet, beaten to death with a club by my 

ather, or whether they find) me in a year in the ditches of Saint 
Cloud, or at the He de Cygnes, among the old rotten rubbish and the 
dead dogs?” 

She was obliged to stop; a dry cough seized her, her breath came 
like a rattle from her narrow and feeble chest. 

She resumed : 

“I have but to ery out, they come, bang! You are six; but I am 
everybody.” 

Thenardier made a movement towards her, 

“’Proach not!” cried she. 

He stopped, and said to her mildly: 

“Well, no; 1 will not approach, but don’t speak so loud, Daughter, 
you want then to hinder us in our work ? Still we must earn our liv- 
ing. Have you no love for your father now 2? 7 

“Vou bother me,” said Eponine, 

“Still we must live, we must eat—-—-" 

“Nie.” | : 

Saying which, she sat down on the surbase of the grating, hum- 
ming : 


Mon bras si dodu, 
Ma jambe bien faite, 
Et le temps perdu 


*So plump is my arm, 
_My’leg so well formed, 
Yet my time has no charm. 


# 
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She had her elbow on her knee and her chin in her hand, and she 
was swinging her foot with an air of indifference, Her dress was full 
of holes, and showed her sharp shoulder-blades. The neighbouring 
lamp lit up her profile and her attitude. Nothing could be more res- 
olute or more surprising. 

The six assassins, sullen and abashed at being held in check by 
a girl, went under the protecting shade of the lantern and held coun- 
sel, with humiliated and furious shrugs of their shoulders. 

She watched them the while with a quiet yet indomitable air. 

“Something is the matter with her,” said Babet. “Some reason. 
Is she in love with the cab? But it is a pity to lose it. Two women, an 
old fellow who lodges in a back-yard, there are pretty good curtains 
at the windows. The old fellow must bea guinal.* I think it is a good 
thing.” . 

“Well, go in the rest of you,” exclaimed Montparnasse. ‘Do the 
thing. I will stay here with the girl, and if she trips r 

He made the open knife which he had in his hand gleam in the 
light of the lantern. 

Thénardier said not a word and seemed ready for anything. 

Brujon, who was something of an oracle, and who had, as we 
know, “got up the thing,” had not yet spoken. He appeared thought- 
ful. He had a reputation for recoiling from nothing, and they knew 
that he had plundered, from sheer bravado, a police station. More- 
over he made verses and songs, which gave him a great authority, 

Babet questioned him. 

“You don’t say anything, Brujon ?” 

Brujon remained silent a minute longer, then he shook his head in 
several different ways, and at last decided to speak. 

“Tere: I met two sparrows fighting this morning; to-night, I run 
against a woman quarrelling. All this is bad. Let us go away.” 

They went away. 

As they went, Montparnasse murmured: : 

“No matter, if they had said so, I would have made her feel the 
weight of my hand.” , 

Babet answered: 

“Not I. I don’t strike a lady.” 

At the corner of the street, they stopped and exchanged this enig- 
matic dialogue in a smothered voice: . | 

“Where are we going to sleep to-night ?”’ 

“Under Patin.” ? 

“Have you the key of the grating with you, Thénardier ?” 

“Humph.” | 

Eponine, who had not taken her eyes off from them, saw them 
turn back the way they had come, She rose and began to creep along 


1A Jew. 7  £ Pantin, Paris. 
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the walls and houses behind them. She followed them as far ag the 
boulevard. ‘There, they separated, and she saw these men sink away 
in the obscurity into which they seemed to melt. 


V 
THINGS OF CPETE NIGHT 


Arter the departure of the bandits, the Rue Plaumet resumed its 
quiet night appearance, 

What had just taken place in this street would not have astonished 
a forest. The trees, the copse, the heath, the branches roughly in- 
tertangled, the tall grass, have a darkly mysterious existence: this 
wild multitude sees there snlden apparitions of the invisible: there 
what is below man distinguishes throwugh the dark what is above 
man; and there in the night meet things unknown hy us living men, 
Nature, bristling and tawny, is startled at certain approaches in 
which she seems to feel the supernatural, The forees of the shadow 
know each other, and have mivsterivus balaneings among themselves, 
Teeth and claws dread the intangible, Ploodthirsty brutality, vora- 
cious and starving appetites in quest of prey, instincts armed with 
nails and jaws which find in the belly thetr origin and their object, 
behold and snuff with anstety the tnypsissive spectral figure prowl- 
ing beneath a shroud, standing in its dim shivering robe, and seeming 
to them to live with a dead and terrthle life, These brutalities, which 
are matter only, confusedly dread having te do with the infinite dark 
condensed inte an unknown heme, A black fare barring the passage 
stops the wild beast short, That which comes from the graveyard 
intimidates and diseoncerts that which comes from the den; the 
ferocious is afraid of the sinister: wolves recoil before a ghoul, 


Vi 
MARIUS BECOMES 80 REAL AS TAGIVE COSETTE IIS ADDRESS 
Wir this species of dag in human form was mounting guard over 


the prating, and the sis bandits were shaking away before a girl, 
Marius was with Cosette, 


Never had the sky heen more studded with stirs, or more charm-_ 


ing, the trees mere tremulous, the adaur of the shrubs more pene- 
trating never lad the birds pone to sleep in the leaves with a softer 
sounds never had all the harmeanes of the universal serenity better 


responded tu the interior musie of dover never had Marius been, 


more cnamoured, more happy, more in vestusy. But he had found 
Cosette sad, Cosette had been weeping. Her eyes were red. 
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It was the first cloud in this wonderful dream. 

Marius’ first word was: 

“What is the matter ?” 

“See,” | | 

Then she sat down on the seat near the stairs, and as he took his 
place all trembling beside her, she continued: 

“My father told me this morning to hold myself in readiness, that 
he had business, and that perhaps we should go away.” 

Marius shuddered from head to foot. 

When we are at the end of life, to die means to go away ; when we 
are at the beginning, to go away means to die. 

For six weeks Marius, gradually, slowly, by degrees, had been 
each day taking possession of Cosette. A possession entirely ideal, 
but thorough. As we have entirely explained, in the first love, the 
soul is taken far before the body; afterwards the body is taken far 
before the soul; sometimes the soul is not taken at all; the Faublas, 
and the Prudhommes add : because there is none; but the sarcasm is 
fortunately a blasphemy. Marius then possessed Cosette, as minds 
possess ; but he wrapped her in his whole soul, and clasped her jeal- 
ously with an incredible conviction. He possessed her smile, her 
breath, her perfume, the deep radiance of her blue eyes, the soft- 
ness of her skin when he touched her hand, the charming mark that 
she had on her neck, all her thoughts. They had agreed never to go 
to sleep without dreaming of each other, and they had kept their 
word. He possessed all Cosette’s dreams. He beheld untiringly, and 
he sometimes touched with his breath, the short hairs at the back of 
her neck, and he declared to himself that there was not one of those 
little hairs which did not belong to him, Marius. He gazed upon and 
adored the things which she wore, her knot of ribbon, her gloves, her 
cuffs, her slippers, as sacred objects of which he was master. He 
thought that he was lord of those pretty shell-combs which she had 
in her hair, and he said to himself even, dim and confused stammer- 
ings of dawning desire, that there was not a thread of her dress, not 
a mesh in her stockings, not a fold of her corset, which was not his. 
At Cosette’s side, he felt near his wealth, near his property, near his 
despot, and near his slave. It seemed as if they so mingled their souls, 
that if they desired to take them back again, it would have been im- 
possible to identify them. “This one is mine.” “No, it is mine.” “T 
assure you that you are mistaken, This is really I.” “What you take 
for you, is I.”” Marius was something which was a part of Cosette, 
and Cosette was something which was a part of Marius. Marius felt 
Cosette living within him. To have Cosette, to possess Cosette, this 
to him was not separable from breathing. Into the midst of this 
faith, of this intoxication, of this virginal possession, marvellous 
and absolute, of this sovereignty, these words : “We are going away,” 
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fell all at once, and the sharp voice of reality cried to him: “Cosette 
is not yours !” 

Marius awoke. For six weeks Marius had lived, as we have said 
outside of life: this word, going away, brought him roughly back 
to it. 

He could not find a word. She said to him in her turn. 

“What is the matter?” 

He answered so low that Cosette hardly heard him: 

“T don’t understand what you have said.” 

She resumed : 

“This morning my father told me to arrange all my little affairs 
and to be ready, that he would give me his clothes to pack, that he 
was obliged to take a journey, that we were going away, that we must 
have a large trunk for me and a small one for him, to get all that 
ready within a week from now, and that we should go perhaps to 
England.” 

“But itis monstrous!” exclaimed Marius. 

It is certain that at that moment, in Marius’ mind, no abuse of 
power, no violence, no abomination of the most cruel tyrants, no ac- 
tion of Busiris, Tiberius, or Henry VITI., was equal in ferocity to 
this: M. Fauchelevent taking his daughter to England because he 
has business. 

He asked in a feeble voice: 

“And when would you start?” 

- “Fle didn’t sav when.” 

“And when should you return ?” 

“Te didn’t say when.” 

Marius arose, and said coldly: 

“Cosette, shall you go?” | 

Cosette turned upon him her beautiful eyes full of anguish and 
answered with a sort of bewilderment : 

“Where ?” 

“To England ? shall you go?” 

“Why do you speak so to me?” 

“Task you if you shall go?” 

“What would you have me do?” said she, clasping her hands. 

“So, you will ga?” 

“Tf my father goes?” 

“So, you will go?” 

Cosette took Marius’ hand and pressed it without answering. 

“Very well,” said Marius. “Then I shall go elsewhere.” 

Cosette felt the meaning of this word still more than she under- 
stood it. She turned so pale that her face became white in the dark- 
ness, She stammered : ! 
“What do you mean?” 

4 
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Marius looked at her, then slowly raised his eyes towards heaven 
and answered : 

“Nothing.” 

When his eyes were lowered, he saw Cosette smiling upon him. 
The smile of the woman whom we love has a brilliancy which we 
can see by night. 

“How stupid we are! Marius, I have an idea.” 

“What ?” 

“Go if we go! I will tell you where! Come and join me where I 
am! {?? 

Marius was now a man entirely awakened. He had fallen back 
into reality. He cried to Cosette: 

“Go with you ? are you mad? But it takes money, and J have none! 
Go to England ? Why I owe now, I don’t know, more than ten louis 
to Courfeyrac, one of my friends whom you do not know! Why I 
have:an old hat which is not worth three francs, I have a coat from 
which some of the buttons are gone in front, my shirt is all torn, 
my elbows are out, my boots let in the water; for six weeks I have 
not thought of it, and I have not told you about it. Cosette! Iam a 
miserable wretch. You only see me at night, and you give me your 
love ; if you should see me by day, you would give me a sou! Go to 
England? Ah! I have not the means to pay for a passport!” 

He threw himself against a tree which was near by, standing with 
his arms above his head, his forehead against the bark, feeling neither 
the tree which was chafing his skin, nor the fever which was ham- 
mering his temples, motionless, and ready to fall, like a statue of 
Despair. 

He was a long time thus. One might remain through eternity in 
such abysses. At last he turned. He heard behind him : a little stifigd 
sound, soft and sad. 

It was Cosette sobbing. 

She had been weeping more than two hours while Marius had been 

thinking. 

He came to her, fell on his knees, and, prostrating himself slowly, 
ne took the tip of her foot which peeped from under her dress and’ 
kissed it. 

She allowed it in silence. There are moments when woman accepts, 
like a goddess sombre.and resigned, the religion of love. 

“Do not weep,” said he. | 

She murmured : | 

“Because I am nereans going away, and you Since come !” 

He continued: 

“Do you love me?” 

_ She answered him by sobbing out that word of Paradise which 
is never more enrapturing than when it comes tpsoue? tears: 
““T adore ayo: 
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He continued with a tone of voice which was an inexpressible 
caress ; , 

“Do not weep. Tell me, will you do this for me, not to weep?” 

“Do you love me, too?” said she. 

Fle caught her hand. 

“Cosette, I have never given my word of honour to anybody, be- 
cause I stand in awe of my word of honour. I feel that my father is 
at my side. Now, | give you my most sacred word of honour that 
if you go away, I shall die.” : 

There was in the tone with which he pronouneed these words a 
melancholy so solemn and so quiet, that Cosette trembled, She felt 
that chill which is given by a stern and true fact passing over ys 
From the shock she ceased weeping, } : 

“Now listen,” satd he, “do not expect me to-morrow.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Do not expect me till the day afler to-morrow !” 

“Oh! why not?” 

“You will see.” 

“A day without seemy you! Why, that is impossible.” 

“Let us sacrifice one day to gain perhaps a whole life.’ 

And Marius added tnan under tone, and aside: 

“Teds aman who changes none of his habits, and he has never 
reecived anybody till evening.” 

What man are you speaking of 7" inquired Cosette. 

“Me? I said nothing,” 

“What is it you hope for, then?" 

“Wait till day after to-morrow,” 

“You wish tt?" 

FV og Cosette? 

She took his head in both her hands, rising on tiptoe to reach his 
height, ane striving to see las hope in his eves, 

Marius continued: 

“Et occurs tome, yor nist knew ny address, something may hap- 
pen, we don't knew; E live with that friend named Courfeyrac, Rue 
dela Verrerie, number 16,” | 

He put his hanel in his pocket, took aut a penknife, and wrote with 
the blade upon the plastering of the wall: 

16, Rue dela Perrerie. 

Cosette, meanwhile, began te lonk inte his eves again, 

“Tell me your idea, Marius, you have an idea, Tell me, Oh! tell 
me, so that J may pass a good right!” 7 

“My idea is this: that it is impossible that God should wish to 
separate us, Expect me day after to-morraw.” 

“What shall I do till then?" said Cosette, “You, you are out doors, 
you go, you come} How happy men are, I have to stay alone. Oh! 
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how sad I shall be! What is it you are going to do to-morrow eve- 
ning, tell me?” , 

“T shall try a plan.” | _ 

“Then I will pray God, and I will think of you from now till then, 
that you may succeed. I will not ask any more questions, since you 
wish me not to. You are my master. I shall spend my evening to- 
morrow singing that music of Euryanthe which you love, and which 
you came to hear one evening behind my shutter. But day after to-- 
morrow you will come early; I shall expect you at night, at nine 
o’clock precisely. I forewarn you. Oh, dear! how sad it is that the 
days are long ! You understand ;—when the clock strikes nine, I shall 
be in the garden.” 7 

“And I too.” - | 

And without saying it, moved by the same thought, drawn on by 
those electric currents which put two lovers in continual communi- 
cation, both intoxicated with pleasure even in their grief, they fell 
into each other’s arms, without perceiving that their lips were joined, 
while their uplifted eyes, overflowing with ecstasy and full of tears, 
were fixed upon the stars. | | | 

When Marius went out, the street was empty. It was the moment 
when Eponine was following the bandits to the boulevard. 

While Marius was thinking with his head against the tree, an idea 
had passed through his mind ; an idea, alas! which he himself deemed 
senseless and impossible. He had formed a desperate resolution. _ 


VII 


THE OLD HEART AND YOUNG HEART IN PRESENCE 


GRANDFATHER GILLENORMAND had, at this period, fully completed 
his ninety-first year. He still lived with Mademoiselle Gillenormand, 
Rue des Filles du Calvaire, No. 6, in that old house which belonged 
to him. Fle was, as we remember, one of those antique old men who 
await death still erect, whom age loads without making them stoop, 
and whom grief itself does not bend. | | 
Still, for some time, his daughter had said: “My father is fail- 
ing.” He no longer beat the servants; he struck his cane with less 
animation on the landing of the'stairs, when Basque was slow in 
opening the door. The revolution of July had hardly exasperated 
him for six months. He had seen almost tranquilly in the Moniteur 
this coupling of words: M. Humblot Conté, peer of France. The fact 
is, that the old man was filled with dejection..He did not bend, he 
did not yield ; that-was no more a part of his physical than of his 
moral nature; but he felt himself interiorly failing. Four years he 
had been waiting for Mariys, with his foot down, that is just the © 
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word, in the conviction that that naughty little scapegrace would. 
ring at his door some day or other: now he had come, in certain 
gloomy hours, to say to himself that even if Marius should dela 
but little longer Tt was not death that was insupportable to him: 
it was the idea that perhaps he should never see Marius again, 
Never see Marius again,—that had not, even for an instant, entered - 
into his thought until this day ; now this idea began to appear to him 
and it chilled him, Absence, as always happens when feelings nes 
natural and true, had only inereased his grandfather’s love for the 
ungrateful child who had gone away like that. It is on December 
nights, with the thermometer at zero, that we think most of the 
sun. M. Gillenormand was, or thought himself, in any event, incap- 
able of taking a step, he the grandfather, towards his grandson; “I 
would die first,” said he, He acknowledged no fault on his part; but 
he thought of Marius only with a deep tenderness and the mute de- 
spair of an old goodman who js going away into the darkness, 

He was beginning to lose his teeth, which added to his sadness, 

M. Gillenormand, without however acknowledging it to himself, 
for he would have been furious and ashamed at it, had never loved 
a mistress as he loved Marius. 

He had had hung in his reom, at the foot of his bed, as the first 
thing which he wished to see on awaking, an old portrait of his 
other daughter, she who was dead, Madame Pontmercy, a portrait 
taken when she was eightcen years old. He looked at this portrait 
incessantly. He happened one day to say, while looking at it: 

“T think it looks like the child,” 

“Like my sister?” replied Mademoiselle Gillenormand. “Why 
yes.” 

The oll man added: 

“And like him also,” 

Once, as he was sitting, his knees pressed! together, and his eyes 
almost closed, in a posture of dejection, his daughter ventured to 
say to him: 

“father, are you still so angry with him?” 

She stopped, not daring to go further, 

re oe 

“With whom ?” asked he, 

“With that poor Marius?” | 

He raised his old head, laid his thin and wrinkled fist upon the 
table, and cried in his most irritated and quivering tone: 

“Poor Marius, you say? That gentleman is a rascal, a worthless 
knave, a little ungrateful vanity, with no heart, no soul, a proud, 
a wicked man!” | 

And he turned away that his daughter might not see the tear he 
had in his eyes. | eo 

_ Three days later, after a silence which had lasted for four hours, 
he said to his daughter snappishly : oo 
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“T have had the honour to beg Mademoiselle Gillenormand never 
to speak to me of him.” ee es ee 

Aunt Gillenormand gave up all attempts:and came to this pro- 
found diagnosis: “‘My father never loved my sister very much 
after her folly. It is clear that he detests Marius.” 

“After her folly” meant: after she married the colonel. 

Still, as may have been conjectured, Mademoiselle Gillenormand 
had failed in her attempt to substitute her favourite, the officer of 
lancers, for Marius. The supplanter Théodule had not succeeded. 
Monsieur Gillenormand had not accepted the quid pro quo. The void 
in the heart does not accommodate itself to a proxy. Théodule, for 
his part, even while snuffing the inheritance, revolted at the drudgery 
of pleasing. The goodman wearied the lancer, and the lancer shocked 
‘the goodman. Lieutenant Theéodule. was lively doubtless, but a 
babbler ; frivolous, but vulgar; a good liver, but of bad company; 
he had mistresses, it is true, and he talked about them a good deal, 
that is also true; but he talked about them badly. All his qualities 
had a defect. Monsieur Gillenormand was wearied out with hearing 
him tell of all the favours that he had won in the neighbourhood of 
his barracks, Rue de Babylone. And then Lieutenant Théodule | 
sometimes came in his uniform with the tricolour cockade, This 
rendered him altogether insupportable. Grandfather Gillenormand, 
at last, said to his daughter: “I have had enough of him, your 
Théodule. I have little taste for warriors in time of peace. Entertain 
him yourself, if you like. I am not sure, but I like the sabrers even 
better than the trailers of the sabre. The clashing of blades in battle 
is not so wretched, after all, as the rattling of the sheaths on the 
pavement, And then, to harness himself like a bully, and to strap 
himself up like a-flirt, to wé@r a corset under a cuirass, 1s to be ri- 
diculous twice over. A genuine man keeps himself at an equal dis- 
tance from swagger and roguery. Neither hector, nor heartless. 
Keep your Théodule for yourself.” fs 

It was of no use for his daughter to say; “Still he is your grand- 
nephew,” it turned out that Monsieur Gillenormand,; who was 
grandfather to the ends of his nails, was not grand-uncle at all. 

In reality, as he had good judgment and made the comparison, 
Théodule ofly served to increase his regret for Martius. 

One evening, it was the 4th of June, which did not prevent Mon- 
sieur Gillenormand from having a blazing fire in his fireplace, he 
had said goodnight to his daughter who was sewing in the adjoin- 
ing room. He was alone in his room with the rural scenery, his feet 
upon the andirons, half enveloped in his vast coromandel screen 
with nine folds, leaning upon his table on which two candles were © 
burning under a green shade, buried in his tapestried armchair, a 
book in his hand, but not reading. He was dressed, according to his 
custom, en incroyable, and resembled an antique portrait of Garat. 
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This would have caused him to be followed in the streets, but his 
daughter always covered him when he weut out, with a huge bishop’s 
doublet, which hid his dress, At home, except in getting up and go- 
ing to bed, he never wore a dressing gown, “Zt grees an old look” 
said he. 

Monsieur Gillenormand thenght ef Marius lovingly and bitterly ; 
and, as usual, the bitterness predominated, An increase of tender. 
ness always ended by boiling over and turning into indignation, He 
was at that point where we seek to adapt a course, and to accept what 
rends us. Fle was just explaimme to himself that there was now 
no longer any reason for Miartus to return, that if he had been going 
to return, he would have done se silresudy, that he must give him up. 
He endeavoured to bring Hiniself tu the idea that it wis over with, 
and that he would die withem seciug “that gentleman” again, But 
his whole nature revalteds his ald paternity could not consent to it. 
What 2" said he, this was his sorrowful refrain, “he will not come 
baek 2? Lis bald head lid fallen pean his brevast, aud he was vaguely 
fixing a unentable and irritutedd hock upen the embers on his hearth. 

In the eepest if this reverie, his ate tlomestic, basque, Came jn 
and asked: 

“Can munsteur reeedve Abonedery Apri 2" 

The ald ain stratehtened ip, pocid ane Tike a corpse whieh rises 
under a calvanie shock. Alphas bled ned Hower back to lis heart, He 
faltered : 

“Monsieur Marius what?’ 

"To don't knew," answer Pisce, intimidated and thrown out of 
countenimes hy his master's appearance, “PE have not seen him, 
Nicolette just toll mes There is a young min here, say that it is 
Monsieur Marnis,” a 

AL. Callenorniand stiummered out ina whisper: 

“Show hint i,” | 

And hee remicinedd in the same attitnde, iis head shaking, his eyes 
fixedonthetoor, Toopeaned Aon ainentered, [twas Marius. 

Mirus stopped at the deur, as if widting to be asked to come in, 

His almost wretched dress was net perceived in the obscurity 
precuced hy the green slide, Ouily his face, calar and grave, but 
stringely sad, could be distiaaished, 

M, Callenorimaud, as if vonpested] with astonishment and joy, 
Sit far seme moments without secing anything tuta light, as when 

une is in presence of an apparition, He wis almost fainting; he | 
opercelyed Marius through a blinding haze. [t was indeed he, it was 
indeed Marius! : | 

At last! after four years! Fle seized him, so to speak, all over at 
a glance, He thayght him beautiful, noble, striking, adult, a com: 

lete man, with graceful attinide and pleasing air, He would gladly 
ave opened his arms, called him, rushed upon him, his heart melted 
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in rapture, affectionate words welled and overflowed in his breast ; 
indeed, all his tenderness started up and came to his lips, and, 
through the contrast which was the groundwork of his nature, there 
came forth a harsh word. He said abruptly: 

“What is it you come here for?” 

Marius answered with embarrassment: 

“Monsieur ‘ 

M. Gillenormand would have had Marius throw himself into his 
arms. He was displeased with Marius and with himself. He felt 
that he was rough, and that Marius was cold. It was to the goodman 
an insupportable and irritating anguish, to feel himself so tender 
and so much in tears within, while he could only be harsh without. 
The bitterness returned. He interrupted Marius was a sharp tone: 

“Then what do you come for?” 

This then signifed: If you don’t come to’embrace me. Marius 
looked at his grandfather, whose pallor had changed to marble 

“Monsieur a 

The old man continued, in a stern voice: ' 

“Do you come to ask my pardon? have you seen your fault ?” 

He fhought to put Marius on the track, and that “the child” was 
going to bend. Marius shuddered ; it was the disavowal of his father 
which was asked of him ; he cast down his eyes and answered: 

“No, monsieur.” _ 

“And then,” exclaimed the old man impetuously, with a grief 
which was bitter and full of anger, “what do you want with me?’ 

Marius clasped his hands, took a step, and said in a feeble and 
- trembling voice: 

“Monsieur, have pity on me.” 

This word moved M. Gillenormand; spoken sooner, it would 
have softened him, but it came too late. The grandfather arose; he 
supported himself upon his cane with both hands, his lips were white, 
his forehead quivered, but his tall stature commanded the stooping 
Marius. | 7 

“Pity on you, monsieur ! The youth asks pity from the old man of 
ninety-one! You are entering life, I am leaving it; you go to the 
theatre, the ball, the café, the billiard-room ; you have wit, you please 
the women, you are a handsome fellow, while I cannot leave my 
chimney corner in midsummer; you are rich, with the only riches 
there are, while I have all the poverties of old age; infirmity, isola- 
tion. You have your thirty-two teeth, a good stomach, a keen eye, 
strength, appetite, health, cheerfulness, a forest of black hair, while 
I have not even white hair left; I have lost my teeth, I am losing 
my legs, I am losing my memory, there are three names of streets 
which I am always confounding, the Rue Charlot, the Rue du 
Chaume, and the Rue Saint Claude, there is where I am; you have 
the whole future before you full of sunshine, while I am beginning 
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not to see another drop of it, so deep am I getting into the night; 
you are in love, of course, I am not loved by anybody in the world; 
and you ask pity of me. Zounds, Molicre forgot this. If that is the 
way you jest at the Palais, Messieurs Lawyers, I offer you my sincere 
compliments. You are funny fellows.” 

And the octogenarian resumed in an angry and stern voice: 

“Come now, what do you want of me?" 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, “I know that my presence is displeasing 
to you, but I come only to ask one thing of you, and then I will go 
away immediately.” 

“You are a fool!” said the ol man. “Who tells you to go away ?” 

This was the translation of those loving words which he had deep 
in his heart: Come, ask my pardon now! Throw vourself on any 
neck! M, Gillenormand felt that Marius was going to leave him in 
a few moments, that his unkind reception repelled him, that his 
harshness was driving him away ; he said all this to himself, and his 
anguish increased; and as his anguish immediately turned into 
anger, his harshness augmented. Jie would have had Marius com- 
prehended, and Marius did not coniprehend; which rendered the 
goodman furious. He continued: 

“What! you have left me! me, your grandfather, you have left 
my house to go nobody knows where ; you have afflicted your aunt, 
you have been, that is clear, it is more pleasant, leading the life of a 
bachelor, playing the elegant, going home at all hours, amusing 
yourself; you have not given mea sign of life; you have contracted 
debts without even telling me to pay them; you have made yourself 
a breaker of windows and a rioter, and, at the end of four years, you 
come to my house, and have nothing to say but that!” 

This violent method of pushing the grandson to tenderness pro- 
duced only silence on the part of Marius, M. Gillenormand folded 
his arms, a posture which with him was particularly imperious, and 
apostrophised Marius bitterly. 

“Let us make an end of it. You have come to ask something of 
me, say you? Well what ? what is it ? speak !" a 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, with the look of a man who feels that 
he is about to fall into an abyss, “l come to ask your permission to 
marry.” 

M. Gillenormand rang, Basque half opened the door. 

“Send my daughter in.” | | 

A second later—the door epened again. Mademoiselle Gillenor- 
mand did not come in, but showed herself. Marius was standing, 
mute, his arms hanging down, with the look of a criminal. M. Gille- 
normand was coming and going up and down the room. He turned 
towards his daughter and said to her: | 

“Nothing. It is Monsieur Marius. Bid him good evening, Mon- 
sicur wishes to marry, That is all. Go.” 
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The crisp, harsh tones of the old man’s voice announced a strange 


fulness of feeling. The aunt looked at Marius with a bewildered 
air, appeared hardly to recognise him, allowed neither a motion nor 
a syllable to escape her, and disappeared at a breath from her 

father, quicker than a dry leaf before a hurricane. 

Meanwhile Grandfather Gillenormand had returned and stood 
with his back to the fireplace. 

“You marry! at twenty-one! You have arranged that! You have 
nothing but a permission to ask! a formality. Sit down, monsieur. 
- Well, you have had a revolution since I had the honour to see you. 
The Tacobins have had the upper hand. You ought to be satisfied. 
You are a republican, are you not, since you are a baron? You ar- 
range that. The republic is sauce to the barony, Are you decorated 
by July f—did you take a bit of the Louvre, monsieur? There is 
close by here, in the Rue Saint Antoine, opposite the Rue des Non- 
aindiéres, a ball incrusted in the wall of the third story of a house. 
with this inscription: July 28th, 1830. Go and see that. That pro- 
duces a good effect. Ah! Pretty things those friends of yours do. By 
the way, are they not making a fountain in the square of the monu- 
ment of M. the Duke de Berry ? So you want to marry ? Whom? can 
the question be asked without indiscretion?” 

He stopped, and, before Marius had had time to answer, he added 
violently : 

“Come now, you have a business ? your fortune made? how much 
do you earn at your lawyer’s trade?” 

“Nothing,” said Marius, with a firmness and resolution which 
were almost savage. 

“Nothing? you have nothing to live on but the twelve hundred 
livres which I send you?” 

Marius made no answer. M. Gillenormand continued : 

“Then I understand the girl is rich?” 

“As I am.” | 

“What! no dowry.” 

“No.” 

“Some expectations ?” 

“T believe not.” | 

“With nothing to her back! and what is the father ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Mademoiselle Fauchelevent.” 

‘““Fauchewhat ?” 

“Fauchelevent.” 

“Pttt!” said the old man. 

“Monsieur !’”’ exclaimed Marius. 

M. Gillenormand pitereepted him with the tone of a man who 
1S ling to himself. 
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“That is it, twenty-one, no business, twelve hundred livres a year 
Madame the Baroness Pontmercy will go to the market to buy two 
sous’ worth of parsley.” 

“Monsieur,” said Marius, in the desperation of the last vanishine 
hope, “I supplicate you! 1 conjure you, in the name of heaven, with 
clasped hands, monsieur, [ throw myself at your feet, allow me to 
marry her!” 

The old man burst into a shrill, dreary laugh, through which he 
coughed and spoke. a . 

“Wa, ha, ha! you said to yourself, “The devil £1 will go and find 
that old wig, that silly dolu! What a pity that bam not twenty-five ! 
how I would toss him a good respectful notice! how T would give 
him the go-by, Never mind, E will say te him: Old ddiot, you are too 
happy to see me, | desire to marry, J desire tu espouse mamselle 
no matter whom, daughter Of mansteur mo unitter what, I have no 
shoes, she has no chemise, al right; f desire to throw to the dogs 
my career, ny future, may veuth, niy Hife sf desire ta make a plunge 
into misery with a wife at my neck, Hat is my idea, you must con 
sent to hand the ald fossil will gonsenut! Gia, my boy, as you like, 
lie your stone fo yourself, espunise your Pousselevent, your Coup- 
levent—-Never, monsieur bnever !" 

“THather (" 

“Never U 

At the tone in whieh this “never” wis proneuneed Marius lost 
all hope. Te walked the room with slow steps, his head bowed down, 
tottering, more tke aman who is dytne dau like one who is going 
away. MM. Gillenermand followed ling with his eves, and, at the 
moment the daar opened and \larius wits going out, he took four 
steps with the senile vinueity af impetus ied sel f-willed old men, 
seized Marius by the collar, drew hiv hack foreihly into the room 
threwhim inf an armelaiv, and sail te him: 

“Pell me abot ae’ 

It wis that single word, futher, dropped ty Marius, which had 
enaused this revolution, 

Martis looked et hingin bewthhanmtent, The changing countenance 
of M, Gillenormand expressed nothing now but a reugh and inef- 
fable goodenature, The prardiin had piven place to the grand- 
father. 

“Come, let us see, speak, fell me alent your love serapes, jabber, 
tell ime all! Lord! how foolish these young folks are!" | 

“Mather,” resumed Marins--— | 

The olf man’s whole face shone with at unspeakable radiance. 

“Yes! that is at! call me father, and you shall see!" | 

There was now senething so kind, sa sweet, so open, 80 paternal, 
in this abruptness, that Marius, in this sudden passage from dis- 
couragement to hope, was, as it were, intoxicated, stupefied, He was 
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sitting near the tables, the light of the candle made the wretched- 
. ness of his dress apparent, and the grandfather gazed at it in as- 
tonishment. | | 

“Well, father,” . said Marius 

“Come now,” interrupted M. Gillenormand, “then you really 
haven’t a sou? you are dressed like a robber,” 3 

He fumbled in a drawer and took out a purse, which he laid upon © 
the table: | : | 

“Here, there is a hundred louis, buy yourself a hat.” 

“Father,” pursued Marius, “my good father, if you knew. I love 
her. You don’t realise it; the first time that I saw her was at the 
Luxembourg, she came there; in the beginning I did not pay much 
attention to her, and then I do not know how it came about, I fell in © 
love with her. Oh! how wretched it has made me! Now at last I see 
her every day, at her own house, her father does not know it, only 
think that they are going away, we sée each other in the garden in 
the evening, her father wants to take her to England, then I said to 
myself: I will go and see my grandfather and tell him about it. I 
should go crazy in the first place, I should die, I should make myself 
sick, I should throw myself into the river. I must marry her because 
I should go crazy. Now, that is the whole truth, I do not believe that 
I have forgotten anything. She lives in a garden where there is a 
railing, in the Rue Plumet. It is near the Invalides.” 

Grandfather Gillenormand, radiant with joy, had sat down by 
Marius’ side: While listening to him and enjoying the sound of his 
voice, he enjoyed at the same time a long pinch of snuff. At that 
word, Rue Plumet, he checked his inspiration and let the rest of 
his snuff fall on his knees. a , ay 

“Rue Plumet!—you say Rue Plumet?—Let us see now!—Are 
there not some barracks down there? Why yes, that is it. Your 
cousin Théodule has told me about her. The lancer, the officer.—A _ 
Jassie, my good friend, a lassie!—Lord yes, Rue Plumet. That is _ 
what used to be called Rue Blomet. It comes back to me now. I have 
heard tell about this little girl of the grating in the Rue Plumet... 
In a garden, a Pamela. Your taste is not bad. They say she is nice. 
Between ourselves, I believe that ninny of a. lancer has paid his. 
court to her a little, I do not know how far it went. After all that. 
does not amount to anything. And then, we must not believe him. 
He is a boaster. Marius! I think itis very well for a young man like 
you to be in love. It belongs to your age. I like you better in love than . 
as a Jacobin. I4ike you better taken by a petticoat, Lord! by twenty 
petticoats, than by Monsieur de Robespierre. For my part, I do my- 
self this justice that in the matter of sansculottes, I have never liked 
anything but women. Pretty women are pretty women, the devil! 
there is no objection to that. As to the little girl, she receives you © 
 .wnknown to papa. That is all right. I have had adventures like that © 
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myself, More than one. Do you know haw we do? we don’t take 
the thing ferociously; we don’t rush into the tragic; we don’t con- 
clude with marriage and with Monsieur the Mavor and his scarf 
We are altogether a shrewd fellow. We have good sense. Slip over 
it, mortals, don’t marry, We come and tind grandfather who is q 
goodman at heart, and who almost always has a few rolls of louig 
in an old drawer; we say to him: ‘Grandfather, that’s how it is? 
And grandfather says: “That is all natural, Youth must fare and 
old age must wear. | have been young, you will be old. Go on, my 
boy, you will repay this to your grandson, There are two hundred 
pistoles. Amuse yourself, roundly! Nothing better! that is the way 
the thing should be done, We don’t marry, but that doesn’t hinder? 
You understand me?" 

Marius, petrified and unable to articulate a word, shook his head. 

The goodman burst into a laugh, winked his old eye, gave him a 
tap on the knee, looked st radvlit inti his coves with a significant and 
sparkling expression, and said to hina with the most amorous shrug 
of the shoulders: 

“Stupid ! make her your mistress.” 

Marius turned pate, Tle had understood nothing of all that his 
grandfather had heen sayin. “Tas rignutrele of Rue Blomet, of 
Pamela, of barracks, of a iuneer, lid passed before Marius like a 
phantasmagoria, Nothing of all coud relate to Cosette, who was a 
lily, The goodman was wandering, Dut this wandering had ter- 
minated ina word which Marius did understand, and which wag a 
deadly insult to Cosette, That plirase, male her your mistress, en- 
tered the heart of the chaste youne min The a sword, 

He rose, picked up his hat which was on the floor, and walked 
towards the door with a firm and assured step. There he turned, 
bowed profoundly before his grandfather, raised his head again, 
and said: 

“Hive years age you outraged mye fathers to-day you have out- 
raged my wife, Lask nothing mere of you, monsieur, Adieu,” 
Grandfather Gillenormiaind, astennded, opencod his mouth, 
stretched out his arnis, attempted te rise, but before he could utter 
a word, the door closed and Mirins had disappeared, 

The old man was fora few moments motionless, and as it were 
thunder-stricken, unable to speak or breathe, as if a hand were 
clutching his throat, At last he tore himself fram iis chair, ran to the 
door as fast as aman who is ninety-one ean run, opened it and cried: 

“Help! help! 

His daughter appeared, then the servants, He continued with a 
pitiful rattle in his voive: 

“Run after him! catch him! what have [done to him! he is mad! 
he is going away! Ohl my God! oh! my God !~-this time he will 
not come back {'’ | - 
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_ He went to the window which looked upon the street, opened it . 
- with his tremulous old hands, hung more than half his body outside, 
while Basque and Nicolette held him from behind, and cried: 
“Marius! Marius! Marius! Marius!” 

But Marius was already out of hearing, and was at that ve ; 
moment turning the corner of the Rue Saint Louis. 

The octogenarian carried his hands to. his temples two or three 
times, with an expression of anguish, drew back tottering, and sank 
into an armchair, pulseless, voiceless, tearless, shaking his head, 
and moving his lips with a stupid air, having now nothing in his eyes 
or in his heart but something deep and mournful, which resembled 
night. , : 


BOOK NINTH--WHERE ART THEY GOING? 
I 
JRAN VALDRBAN 


iH AT very day, towards fourerchah inh the f flernaan, Jean Valjean 
was sitting alome apen the reversed one ad the mist solitary em- 
bankments of the Champ de Mins. Whether from prudence, or from 
adesire forimeditation, ar simply as a resale af one of those in. 
sensible chines of habits which creep nde by lite inte all Hves 
he now rarely went ont awitl Cieeres Ele wore fils working-man's 
warsteoat, brown Tinen troasers, cand his cap with the hue viser hid 
his fare Ele was now: catia lapgac dn rego te Cosette: what had 
for seane time ahermiendd ard disturlest lanes woes issitated: but within 
fQoweek or two aasieties ef aaddrerer pature disd eome pon him, 
One day, when willdny on thee bvanevsel, de dad setay Thenardier; 
thanks to histispiise, Themirdicn heal sed cesqatisedt him: bet since 
then Juin Valjean hawt seen hing acoin several tines, and he was 
new cerkiin hat Themirdier was prowling abet the quartior, This 
was sufficient to make hin take a series step, Themurcdier there { 
this was all dangers at once, Moreover, Maris was not quiet: the 
wlitical troubles had this inconvenience for him who had anything 
In his Hfe te vonceal, that the police had become very active, and 
very seeret, and tht tn seeking te track ant acnnin like Pepin or 
Morey, they wont he very likely ta diseaver aman lke Jean Val- 
Jean. Jean Valjean had decided te lisive Paris, and even Irantce, and 
to pass over te Baygkoad, He had toll Cosette, fn less thin a week he 
wished to be pone, Ele was sitting on the cmblsmkment inthe Champ 
de Mars, revolving all manner of thinyghts in his mind, Thenardier, 


the police, the journey, and the difficulty af procuring a passport, 


On all these points he was anxious, 

Minally, an inexplicable circumstance which had just burst upon 
him, snd with which he was still warns, had adtled to his alarm. On 
the morning of that very day, being the only one up in the house, 


and walking in the garden before Cosette’s shutters were open, he. 


had suddenly come upon this line scratched upon the wall, probably 
with a nail, 
16, Rue de la Verreric, 


Tt was quite recent, the lines were white in the old black mortar, 


a tuft of nettles at the foot of the walt was powdered with fresh fine 


ee 
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plaster. It had probably been written during the night. What was it? 
an address? a signal for others? a warning for him? At all events, 
it was evident that the garden had been violated, and that some 
persons unknown had penetrated into it. He recalled the strange in- 
cidents which had-already alarmed the house. His mind worked 
upon this canvass. He took good care not to speak to Cosette of the 
line written on the wall, for fear of frightening her. | 
In the midst of these meditations, he perceived, by a shadow which 
the sun had projected, that somebody had just stopped upon the 
crest of the embankment immediately behind him. He was about to 
turn round, when a folded paper fell upon his knees, as if a hand © 
had dropped it from above his head. He took the paper, unfolded it, 
and read on it this word, written in large letters with a pencil: 
REMOVE. 
Jean Valjean rose hastily, there was no longer anybody on the 
_ embankment ; he looked about him, and perceived a species of being 
larger than a child, smaller than a man, dressed in a grey blouse, 
and trousers of dirt-coloured cotton velvet, which jumped over the 
parapet and let itself slide into the ditch of the Champ de Mars. 
Jean Valjean returned home immediately, full of thought. 


II 
MARIUS 


Marius had left M. Gillenormand’s desolate. He had entered with 
a very small hope; he came out with an immense despair. . 
still, and those who have observed the beginnings of the human 
heart will understand it, the lancer, the officer, the ninny, the cousin 
Théodule, had left no shadow in his mind. Not the slightest. The - 
dramatic poet might apparently hope for some complications from 
_. this revelation, made in the very teeth of the grandson by the grand- 
’ father. But what the drama would gain, the truth would lose. Marius: 
was at that age when we believe no ill; later comes the age when he » 
believes all: Suspicions are nothing more nor less than wrinkles. - 
Early youth has none. What overwhelms Othello, glides over Can- 
dide. Suspect Cosette! There are a multitude of crimes which — 
Marius could have more easily committed. ; = 
- He began to walk the streets, the resource of those who suffer... - 
He thought of nothing which he could ever remember. At’ two 
o’clock in the morning he returned to Courfeyrac’s, and threw him- 
'. gelf, dressed as he was, upon his mattress. It was broad sunlight 
when he fell asleep, with that frightful, heavy slumber in which the 
ideas come and go in the brain. When he awoke; he saw standing 
in the room, their hats upon their heads, all ready to go out, and 
very busy, Courfeyrac, Enjolras, Feuilly, and Combeferre.. 
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Courfeyrac said to him: 

“Are you going to the funeral of General Lamarque?” 

It seemed to him that Courfeyrac was speaking Chinese. 

_ He went out some time after them. He put into his pocket the 
pistols which Javert had confided to hina at the time of the adventure 
of the 3rd of February, and which had remained in his hands. These 
pistols were still loaded. It would be difficult to say what obscure 
thought he had in his mind in taking them with him. | 

He rambled about all day without knowing where; it rained at 
intervals, he did not perceive it; for his dinner he bought a penny 
roll at a baker’s, put it in his pocket, and forgot it. It would appear 
that he took a bath in the Seine without being conscious of it. There 
are moments when a man has a furnace in his brain. Marius was in 
one of those moments. He hoped nothing more, he feared nothing 
more; he had reached this condition since the evening before. He 
waited for night with feverish impatience, he had but one clear 
idea; that was, that at nine o’clock he should see Cosette. This last 
happiness was now his whole future; afterwards, darkness. At in- 
tervals, while walking along the most deserted boulevards, he 
seemed to hear strange sounds in Paris. He roused himself from 
his reverie, and said: “Are they fighting ?” 

At nightfall, at precisely nine o'clock, as he had promised Cosette, 
he was in the Rue Plumet. When he approached the grating he for- 

got everything else. It was forty-eight hours since he had seen 
Cosette, he was going to see her again, every other thought faded 
away, and he felt now only a deep and wonderful joy. Those minutes 
“in which we live centuries always have this sovereign and wonder. - 
ful peculiarity, that for the moment while they are passing, they 
entirely fill the heart, 

Marius displaced the grating, and sprang into the garden. Cosette 
was not at the place where she usually waited for him. He crossed 
the thicket and went to the recess near the steps, “She is waiting for 

me there,” said he, Cosette was not there. He raised his eyes, and saw 
the shutters of the house were closed. [le took a turn around the. 
garden, the garden was deserted. Then he returned to the house, 
and, mad with love, iutoxicated, dismayed, exasperated with grief 
and anxiety, like a master who returns home in an wntoward hour, 
he rapped.on the shutters. He rapped, he rapped again, at the risk 
of seeing the window open and the forbidding face of the father 
appear and ask him: “What do you want?’ This was nothing com- 
pared with what he now began to see. When he had rapped, he 
raised his voice and called Cosette. “Cosette!” cried he. “Cosette!” 
repeated he imperiously, There was no answer, It was settled. No- 
body in the garden ; noborly in the house, 

Marius fixed his despairing eyes upon that dismal house, as black, 
as silent, and more empty than.a tomb, He looked at the stone seat _ 
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where he had passed so many adorable hours with Cosette. Then he 
- sat down upon the steps, his heart full of tenderness and resolution, ‘ 
he blessed his love in the depths of his thought, and he said to him-.- 
self that since Cosette was gone, there was nothing more for him 
but to die. | 

Suddenly he heard a voice which appeared to come from the 
street, and which cried through the trees: 

“Monsieur Marius!” 

Fe arose. 

“Hey?” said he. 

“Monsieur Marius, is it you?” 

“Yes.” : eS | 

“Monsieur Marius,” addéd the voice, “your friends are expecting 
you at the barricade, in the Rue de la Chanvrerie.” 

This voice was not entirely unknown to him, It resembled the 
harsh and roughened voice of Eponine. Marius ran to the grating, 
pushed aside the movable bar, passed his head through, and saw 
somebody who appeared to him to be a young man rapidly disappear- 
ing in the twilight. . 


ITI 
M. MABEUF 


JEAN VALJEAN’s purse was useless,to M. Mabeuf. M. Mabeuf, in his 
venerable childlike austerity, had not accepted the gift of the stars; 
he did not admit that a star could coin itself into gold louis. He did 
not guess that what fell from the sky came from Gavroche. He 
carried the purse to the Commissary of Police of the quartier, as a 
lost article, placed by the finder at the disposition of claimants. The. 
purse was lost, in fact. We need not say that nobody reclaimed it, 
and it did not help M. Mabeuf. “a 3% ; 

For the rest, M. Mabeuf had continued to descend. _ 

The experiments upon indigo had succeeded no better at the Jar- 
din des Plantes than in his garden at Austerlitz. The year before, he - 
owed his housekeeper her wages ; now, we have seen, he owed three 
quarters of his rent. The pawnbroker, at the expiration of thirteen » 
months, had sold the plates of his Flora. Some coppersmith had 
made saucepans of them. His plates gone, being no longer able even 
to complete the broken sets of his Flora which he still possessed, © 
he had given up engravings and text at a wretched price to a second- 
hand bookseller, as odd copies. He had now nothing left of the work 
of his whole life. He began to eat up the money from these copies. 
When he saw that this slender resource was failing him, he re- 
nounced his garden and left it uncultivated. Before this, and for a 
long time before, he had given up the two eggs and the bit of beef 
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which he used to eat from time to time. He dined on bread and 
potatoes, He had sold his last furniture, then all his spare bedding 
and clothing, then his collections of plants and his pictures; but he 
still had his most precious books, several Of which were of reat 
rarity, among other Les Quadrins Historiques de la Bible, edition 
of 1560, La Concordance des Bibles of Pierre de Besse, Les Mar. 
guerites de la Marguerite of Jean dela Haye with a dedication to the 
Queen of Navarre, the book Ox the charge and dignity of the Am 
bassador hy the Sieur de Villiers Hotman, a /lorilegium Rabbinj- 
cum of 1644, a Tibullus of 1567 with this splendid inscription: 
V enetiis, in edibus Manutianis; finally a Diogenes Laertius, printed 
at Lyons in 164-4, containing the famous variations of the many. 
script 411, of the thirteenth century, in the Vatican, and those of 
the two manuscripts of Venice, $93 and 304, so fruitt ully consulted 
by Henry Estienne, and all the passages in the Dorie dialect which 
are found only in the celebrated manuseript of the twelfth century 
of the library of Naples, M, Mabeut never made a fire in his room, 
and went to bed by daylight so as not to burn a candle. It seemed 
that he had now no neighbours, he was shunned when he went out; 
he was aware of it, The misery of a child is interesting to a mother, 
the misery of a young man is interesting to a young woman, the 
misery of an old man is interesting to nebody, This is of all miseries 
the coldest, Stl Father Mabeuf Tad not entirely lost his childlike 
serenity. His eve regained some vivacity when it was fixed upon 
his books, and he smiled when he thought of the Diogenes Laertius, 
which was a unique copy. His glass bookcase was the only piece of 
furniture which he had preserved beyond what was indispensable, 

One day Mother Plutarch said to hin: 

“T have nothing to buy the dinner with,” | 

What she called the dinner was a leaf of bread and four or five 
potatoes, 

“On eredit 2" said M. MTaheuf, 

“You know well enough that they refuse me.” 

M. Maheuf opened his library, looked long at all his books one 
after another, asa father, compelled to decimate his children, would 
look at them before choosing, then took one of them hastily, put it. 
under his arm, and went out. Ele returned two hours afterwards 
with nothing under his arm, laid thirty sous on the table, and said: 

“Vou will get some dinner.” 

From that moment, Mother Plutarch saw settling over the old 
man's white face a dark veil which was never lifted again, 

The next day, the day after, every day, he had to begin again, M. 
Mahbeuf went ont with a book and came back with a piece of money. 
As the bookstall keepers saw that he was forced to sell, they bought 
from him for twenty sous what he had paid twenty franes for, 
sometimes > the sare Leeksellers, Volume by volume, the whole 
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library passed away. He said at times: “I am eighty years old how- 
ever,” as if he had some lingering hope of reaching the end of his 
days before reaching the end of his books. His sadness increased. 
Once, however, he had a pleasure. He went out with a Robert Es- 
tienne which he sold for thirty-five sous on the Quai Malaquais 
and returned with an Aldine which he had bought for forty sous 
in the Rue des Grés. “I owe five sous,” said he to Mother Plutarch, 
glowing with Joy. | 

That day he did not dine. 

He belonged to the Society of Horticulture. His poverty was 
known there. The president of this society came to see him, promised 
to speak to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce about him, 
and did so. “Why, how now!” exclaimed the minister, “I do be- 
lieve! An old philosopher ! a botanist ! an inoffensive man! We must 
do something for him!” The next day M. Mabeuf received an in- 
vitation to dine at the minister’s. Trembling with joy, he showed. 
the letter to Mother Plutarch. “We are saved!” said he. On the 
appointed day, he went to the minister’s. He .perceived that his 
ragged cravat, his large, old, square coat, and his shoes polished 
with egg, astonished the ushers. Nobody spoke to him, not even the 
minister. About ten o’clock in the evening, as he was still expecting 
a word, he heard the minister’s wife, a beautiful lady in a low- 
necked dress, whom he had not dared to approach, asking: “What 
can that old gentleman be ?” He returned home on foot, at midnight, 
in a driving rain. He had sold an Elzevir to pay for a fiacre to go with. 

He had acquired the habit, every evening before going to bed, of 
reading a few pages in his Diogenes Laertius, He knew Greek well 
enough to enjoy the peculiarities of the text which he possessed; He 
had now no other joy. Some weeks rolled by. Suddenly Mother 
Plutarch fell sick. There is one thing sadder than having nothing 
with which to buy bread from the baker; that is, having nothing 
with which to buy drugs from the apothecary. One night, the doctor 
had ordered a very dear potion. And then, the sickness was growing 
worse, a nurse was needed. M. Mabeuf opened his bookcase; there 
was nothing more there. The last volume had gone. The Diogenes 
Laertius alone remained. 

He put the unique copy under his arm and went out; it was the 
4th of June, 1832; he went to the Porte Saint Jacques, to Royol’s 
Successor’s, and returned with a hundred francs. He laid the pile 
of five-franc pieces on the old servant’s bedroom table, and went 
back to his room without saying a word. " . _ 

The next day, by dawn, he was seated on the stone post in the 
garden, and he might have been seen from over the hedge all the 
morning motionless, his head bowed down, his eye vaguely fixed 
upon the withered beds. At intervals he wept; the old man did not 
seem to perceive it. In the afternoon, extraordinary sounds broke 
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out in Paris, They resembled musket shots, and the el 
multitude, 

Father Mabeuf raised his head. Tle saw a 
asked: 

“What is that?" 

The gardener answered, lus spade upon his shoulder, and in the 
most quiet tone: 

“Tt’s the émeutes,” 

“What émenutes 2" 

“Ves, They are fighting.” 

“What are they felting for 2" 

“Oh! Lordy!" said the gardener, 

“Whereabotuts “" continued ME, Afabeuf, 

“Near the Arsenal” 

Father Maheut wert inte the house, took his hat, looked me. 
chanically for a hook to put under his arm, did not find any, said; 
“Ahfitis true? and went away witha bewildered air, 


amour of a 


cardener going by, and 
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THE SURFACE OF THE QUESTION 


Or what is the émeute composed? of nothing and of everything. Of 
an electricity gradually evolved, of a flame suddenly leaping forth, 
of a wandering force, of a passing wind. This wind meets talking 
tongues, dreaming brains, suffering souls, burning passions, howl- 
ing miseries, and sweeps them away. | 

Whither ? | | 

At hazard. Across the state, across the laws, across the prosperity 
and the insolence of others. | 

Irritated convictions, eager exsthusiasms, excited indignations, 
the repressed instincts of war, exalted young courage, noble im- 
pulses ; curiosity, the taste for change, the thirst for the unexpected, 
that sentiment which gives us pleasure in reading the bill of a new 
play, and which makes the ringing of the prompter’s bell at the 
theatre a welcome sound; vague hatreds, spites, disappointments, 
every vanity which believes that destiny has caused it to fail; dis- 
comforts, empty dreams, ambitions shut in by high walls, whoever 
hopes for an issue from a downfall; finally, at the very bottom, the 
mob, that mud which takes fire, such are the elements of the émeute. 

Whatever is greatest and whatever is most infamous; the beings 
who prowl about outside of everything, awaiting an opportunity, 
bohemians, people without occupation, loafers about the street- 
corners, those who sleep at night in a desert of houses, with no other | 
roof than the cold clouds of the sky, those who ask their bread each 
day from chance and not from labour, the unknown ones of misery 
and nothingness, the bare arms, the bare feet, belong to the émeute. 

Whoever feels in his soul a secret revolt against any act what-. 
ever of the state, of life or of fate, borders on the émeute, and, so 
soon as it appears, begins to shiver, and to feel himself uplifted by 
the whirlwind. 

The émeute is a sort of waterspout in the social atmosphere which 
suddenly takes form in certain conditions of temperature, and 
which, in its whirling, mounts, runs, thunders, tears up, razes, 
crushes, demolishes, uproots, dragging with it the grand natures and 
the paltry, the strong man and the feeble mind, the trunk of the tree 
and the blade of straw. 
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Woe to him whom it sweeps away, as well as to him whom it 
comes to smite! It breaks them one against the other, | 

It communicates to those whom it seizes a mysterious and extra- 
ordinary power. It fills the first comer with the force of events ait 
makes projectiles of everything. It makes a bullet of a pebble, and 
a general of a sireet porter. 

If we may believe certain oracles of crafty politics, from the 
governmental point of view, something of the émeute ig desirable. 
System: the émeute strengthens those governments which it does 
not overthrow. It tests the army, it concentrates the bourgeoisie: jt 
calls out the muscles of the police: it determines the strength of the 
social frame. It isa gymnastic training ; it is almost hygienic, Power 
is healthier after an émetite, as a man is after a rubbing, 

The émeute, thirty years ago, was looked upon from still other 
points of view. 

There is a theory for everything which proclaims itself “common 
sense ;” DPhilinte against Alceste; meditation offered between the 
true and the false; explanation, admonition, a somewhat haughty 
extenuation which, because it is a mixture of blame and excuse, 
thinks itself wisdom, and is often only pedantry. An entire political 
school, called the compromise school, has sprung from this. Be- 
tween cold water and warm water, this is the party of tepid water, 
This school, with its pretended depth, wholly superficial, which dis- 
sects effect without going back to the causes, from the height of a 
half-science, chides the agitations of the public square, 

To hear this school: “The émeutes with which the achievement 
of 1830 was complicated, robbed that great event of a portion of 
its purity. The revolution of July had heen a fine breeze of the 
popular wind, quickly followed hy blue sky. They brought back 
the cloudy sky. They degraded that revolution, at first so remark- 
able for tnanimity, into a quarrel, In the revolution of July, as in all 
sudden progress, there were seme seeret fractures + the émeute 
rendered them sensible, We might sav; oA\h! this is broken. After 
the revolution of July, the deliverance only was felt; after the 
émeutes, the catastrophe was felt, 

“Ievery emeute closes the shops, depresses the funds, terrifies 
the stockboard, suspends commerce, shackles business, precipitates 
failures; no more money, private fortunes shaken, the public credit. 
disturhed, mantfactures disconcerted, enpital hoarded, labour 
depreciated, fear everywhere; reaetions in all the cities, Hence 
yawning gulfs. ft has heen caleulated that the first day of an émeute 
costs France twenty millions, the second forty, the third sixty. An 
emeute of three days costs a hundred and twenty millions, that is to 
say, looking only at the financial result, is equivalent to a disaster, 
a shipwreck, or the loss of a battle, which should annihilate a fleet of 
sixty vessels of the line. 
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“Beyond a doubt, historically, émeutes had their beauty ; the war 
of the pavements is no less grand and no less pathetic than the war 
of the thickets; in the one there is the soul of forests; in the other 
the heart of cities ; one has Jean Chouan, the other has Jeanne. The 
émeutes illuminated, with red light, but splendidly, all the most 
original outgrowths of the Parisian character, generosity, devotion, 
stormy galety, students proving that bravery is part of intelligence, 
the National Guard unwavering, bivouacs of shopkeepers, fortresses 
of gamins, scorn of death among the people on the street. Schools 
and legions came in conflict. After all; between the combatants, 
there was only a difference of age; they were the same race; they 
are the same stoical men who die at twenty for their ideas, at forty 
for their families. The army, always sad in civil wars, opposed pru- 
dence to audacity, The émeutes, at. the same time that they mani- 
fested the intrepidity of the people, effected the education of the 
courage of the bourgeois. 

“Very well. But is it all worth the bloodshed? And to. the blood- 
shed add the future darkened, progress incriminated, anxiety among 
the best men, noble liberals despairing, foreign absolutism delighted 
with these wounds inflicted on the revolution by itself, the vanquished 
ef 1830 triumphing and saying: ‘We told you so!’ Add Paris en- 
larged perhaps, but France surely diminished. Add, for we must tell 
all, the massacres which too often dishonoured the victory of order 
grown ferocious over liberty grown mad, Taken altogether, émeutes 
have been disastrous.” fe. ek 

Thus speaks this almost wisdom with which the bourgeoisie, that 
almost people, so gladly contents itself. 

As for us, we reject this too broad and consequently too con- 
venient word, émeute. Between a popular movement and a popular 
movement, we make a distinction. We do not ask whether an émeute 
cost as much as a battle. In the first place wherefore a battle? Here 
arises the question of war, Is war less a scourge than the émeute a 
calamity? And then, are all émeutes calamities? And what if the 
14th of July did cost a hundred and twenty millions? The establish- 
ment of Philip V. in Spain cost France two thousand. millions. — 
Even at the same price, we should prefer the 14th of July. Moreover, 
we put aside these figures, which seem to be reasons, and which are 
only words. An émeute given, we examine it in itself. In all that 
is said by the theoretic objection above set forth, only the effect is 
in question, we seek for the cause. 

We specify. : 


ee! 
THE BOTTOM OF THE QUESTION 


Tuer is the émeute, there is the insurrection ; they are two angers; 
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one is wrong, the other is right. In democratic states, the only goy- 
ernments founded in justice, it sometimes happens that a fraction 
usurps; then the whole rises up, and the necessary vindication Of its 
right may go so far as to take tp arms. In all questions which Spring 
from the collective sovercignty, the war of the whole against the 
fraction is insurrection; the attack of the fraction against the whole 
is an émeute; according as the Tuileries contain the King or con- 
tain the Convention, they are justly or unjustly attacked, The same 
cannon pointed against the mulutude is wrong the 10th of August 
and right the 14th of Vendemiaire. Similar in appearance, different 
at bottom: the Swiss defend the false, Be maparte defends the true. 
What universal suffrage has done in its freedom and its sove. . 
reignty cannot he undone hy the street, So, in the affairs of pure civi- 
lisation; the instinet of the masses, vesterday Clear-sighted, may to- 
morrow be clouded, The same fury is lawful against Terray, and 
absurd against ‘Turgot. ‘Phe breaking of machines, the pillaging of 
storchouses, the tearing: up of rails, the demolition of docks, the false 
means of the multitudes, the denials of justice by the people to 
progress, Ramus assassinated by the students, Rousseau driven out 
of Switzerland with stones, is the emeute. Isracl against Moses, 
Athens against, Phocion, Kome ayainst Scipio, is the Cmeute; Paris 
against the Bastille is insurrection, Che soldiers against Alexander, 
the sailors against Christopher Columbus, this is the same revolt; 
an impious revolt; why ? Because Alexander does for Asia with the 
sword what Christopher Columbus dues for Amerien with the com- 
pass; Alexander, like Columbus, finds a world. ‘These gifts of a 
world to civilisation are such extensions of light that all resistance - 
to them is criminal, Sometimes the people counterfeits fidelity to 
itself. The mab is traitor te the people, Is there, for instance, any- 
thing more strange than that long sand hlowdy pratest of the con- 
traband saltmuakers, a legitimate chronic revell, whieh, at the de- 
cisive moment, on the day of safetv, at the hour of the people’s 
victory, espouses the throne, turns Chonan, amd fram, insurrection 
against makes itself an cmente for! Dreary masterpieces of igno- 
rancel ‘The contraband saltmaker eseapes the royal gallows, and, 
with a bit of Tope at lis neck, mounts the white cockade, Death to the 
excise gives birth ta Vive le Roi, Saint Bartholomew assassins, 
september murderers, Avignon massacres, assassins of Coligny, 
assassins of Madame de Lambualle, assassins of Brune, Miquelets, 
Verdets, Cadenettes, companions of Jélu, Chevaliers du Brassard, . 
such is dente, La Vendde is a great Catholic émeute, The sound of 
the advancing right knows itself, it does not always yet clear of the 
quaking of the overthrown masses: there are foolish rages, there 
are cracked bells ; every toesin does not ring with the ring of bronze. 
| The clash of passions and of ignorances is different from the shock 
of progress, Rige, if you will, but to grow. show me to which side 
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you are going. There is no insurrection but forward. Every other 
rising is evil; every violent step backwards is an émeute ; to retreat. 
is an act of violence against the human race. Insurrection is the 
Truth’s access of fury; the paving stones which insurrection tears 
up, throw off the spark of right. These stones leave to the émeute 
only their mud. Danton against Louis XVI. is insurrection, Hébert 
against Danton is émeute. . 

Hence it is that, if insurrection, in given cases, may be, as Lafay- 
ette said, the most sacred of duties, an émeute may be the most 
deadly of crimes. | 

There is also some difference in the intensity of caloric; the in- 
surrection is often a volcano, the émeute is often a fire of straw. 

The revolt, as we have said, is sometimes on the part of power. 
Polignac is an émeuter ; Camille Desmoulins is a governor. 

Sometimes, insurrection is resurrection. . | 
# The solution of everything by universal suffrage being a fact 
entirely modern, and all history anterior to that fact being, for four 
thousand years, filled with violated right.and the suffering of the 
people, each period of history brings with it such protest as is pos- 
sible to it. Under the Caesars there was no insurrection, but there 
was Juvenal, 

The factt indignatio replaces the Gracchi. | 

Under the Caesars there is the exile of Syene; there is also the 
man of the Annales. 

We do not speak of the sublime exile of Patmos, who also over- 
whelms the real world with a protest in the name of the ideal, makes 
of a vision a tremendous satire, and throws upon Nineveh-Rome, 
upon Babylon-Rome, upon Sodom-Rome, the flaming reverbera- 
tion of the Apocalypse. 

John upon his rock is the Sphinx upon her pedestal ; we cannot 
comprehend him; he is a Jew, and it is Hebrew.; but the man who 
wrote the Annales is a Latin; let us rather say he is a Roman. 

As the Neros reign darkly, they should be pictured so. Work — 
with the graver only would be pale; into the grooves should be — 
poured a concentrated prose which bites. _ oe Fe 

Despots are an aid to thinkers. Speech enchained is speech ter- 
ible. The writer doubles and triples his style when silence is im~- 
posed by a master upon the people, There springs from this silence 
a certain mysterious fulness which filters and freezes into brass 
in the thoughts. Compression in the history produces conciseness 
in the historian. The granitic solidity of some celebrated prose is only © 
a condensation produced by the tyrant. Tyranny constrains the 
writer to shortenings of diameter which are increases of strength. 
The Ciceronian period, hardly sufficient upon Verres, would lose 
its edge upon Caligula. Less roundness in the phrase, more intensity 
in the blow. Tacitus thinks with his arm drawn back. 
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‘The nobility of a great heart, condensed into justice and truth 
strikes like a thunderbolt. 

Be it said in passing, it is noteworthy that Tacitus was not his. 
torically superimposed upott (nesair, The ‘Tiherii were reserved i 
lim. Chesar and ‘Tacitus are (we successive phenomena whose mee- 
ing seems mysteriously avoided ty bling who, in putting the cen- 
turies on the stage, rnles the entrances and the extts, Cesar jg 
grand, ‘Tacitus is grads Gad spires these two prandeurs by not 
dashing them against cach other, The judue, striking Caesar, might 
strike tao hard, and be unjust, Ged didh et will it, The great wars 
of Africa eine Sputin, the dostricth i vif the Cihieinn pirates, civilisa- 
tion introduced inte Gaal, dute Prin, inte Gernnniy, all this glory 
covers the Ruldeon, Uhere isa delicsey af diving justice here, hesi- 
tating to let loose the terriide historia ape the dhastrious usurper 
saving Cresar fron Teitus, ated aevording to the genius the ex. 
tennating CireHishinices, 6 

Certainly, despotisiy is alwiavs despathan, even under the despot 
of genius, There is corrnptiar tides ilastrious tyrants, but the 
rural pestilence is mere tipleotts afl tuaider infameaus tyrants. In 
these reiuns uothim: veils the stom) and mikers af ‘examples, 
Tacitus as wellas duvensl, belileai te decd purpose in presence of 
the humian mice, Gils iueaiiny wat liont excita, 

Roun suedis were aider Vitellas tran tuder Sylla. Under 
Ctaudius aid umder Deandthan, there ds a eleteernitty af haseness core 
responding: te the tplinces ef the tema, The Toulness of the slaves: 
is adirect resulted Ure despedt ca nats: estates from these crouch- 
Tye eansclences which vellowt tla tosedter: the puatalig peowers are th 
cleans hearts are small, eae vienees are simken, souls are purty ; this 
is sounder Caracaila, tis ds os ander Coramaoeltes, (his is so under 
Hoeliogaladus, while there games fio fhe Kenuan Senate under 
Cassi only the rank eden pecndion te the eqile's eyrie, 

Henee the comin, apqarenily bie, of the “Pacituses and of the 
Juvenals; itis ca the hear ct ewndenee eit the demonstrator ap- 
pears. : 
But Puvenal and Todtus, even file Psatule in the biblical times, . 
even Hhe Orne ia the Midkiee Ayes, are miets the emente and the 
insurrection are the multitude, which seanetines is wrong, some 
fines ts rit, 

Inthe nist asad eases heute springes front a ouiterial fact} in- 
surrectian is aways a tiara plenamenen, “The cmeute is Masani- 
ello: the iusurrestios is Spartacus, bysurrection herders on the 
mind, entente on the stomach; Caster is irritned: but Gaster, cer- 
tainly, is not always wrony. In cases af famine, dneute, Buzancals, 
for instance, hasan trac, pathetic, and just point of de Lila Still it 
remains émeute, Why ? because having reason at bottom, it was — 
wrong in form, Savage, although right, violent, although strong, 
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it struck at hazard ; it marched like the blind elephant, crushing; it — 
left behind it the corpses of old men, women, and children ; it poured 
out, without knowing why, the blood of the inoffensive and the in- 
nocent. To nurture the people is a good end; to massacre it is an evil 
means, ? 
Every armed protest, even the most legitimate, even the 10th of 
August, even the 14th of July, ends with the same trouble. Before 
the right is evolved, there is tumult and foam. In the beginning in- 
surrection is an émeute, even as the river is a torrent. Ordinarily it 
ends in this ocean, revolution. Sometimes, however, coming from 
those high mountains which rule the moral horizon, justice, wisdom, 
reason, right, made of the purest snow of the ideal, after a long fall 
from rock to rock, after having reflected the sky in its transparency 
and been swollen by a hundred affluents in the majestic path of tri- 
umph, insurrection suddenly loses itself in some bourgeois quag- 
mire, like the Rhine ina marsh. | 
All this is of the past, the future is different. Universal suffrage 
is so far admirable that it dissolves the émeute in its principle, and 
by giving a vote to insurrection, it takes away its arms, The vanish- 
ing of war, of the war of the streets as well as the war of the fron- 
- tiers, such is inevitable progress. Whatever may be To-day, peace ts 
To-morrow. “3 | | 
However, insurrection, émeute, in what the first differs from the 
second, the bourgeois, properly speaking, knows little of these 
shades. To him, all is sedition, rebellion pure and simple, revolt of 
the dog against the master, attempt to bite which must be punished 
by chain and kennel, barking, yelping, till the day when the dog’s. 
head, suddenly enlarged, stands out dimly in the darkness with a 
lion’s face. ; 
Then the bourgeois cries: Vive le peuple! 
This explanation given, what, for history, is the movement of 
June, 1832? is it an émeute? is It an insurrection? | : 
It is an Insurrection. | _ | | 
We may happen, in this presentation of a fearful event, some- 
times to say the émeute, but only to denote the surface facts, and 
always maintaining the distinction between the form émeute and 
the substance insurrection. | | 
This movement of 1832 had, in its rapid explosion and in its dis- 
mal extinction, so much grandeur that those even who see in it only 
an, émeute do not speak of it without respect. To them it is like a 
remnant of 1830. “Excited imaginations,” say they, “do not calm 
down in a day. A revolution is not cut off square. It has always some. 
necessary undulations before returning to the condition of peace | 
like a mountain on descending towards the plain. There are no Alps | 
without their Jura, nor Pyrenees without Asturias. , 
This pathetic crisis of contemporary history, which the memory — 
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of Parisians calls the epoch af dmentvs, is surely a characteristic 
period amid the stormy periuds of this century, A last word before 
resuming the narrative. 

The events which we are cab mit tas relite Teed anaes to that dramatic 
and Hving reality which the historian sometimes neglects, for lack’ 
of time and space, [1 them, however, we insist, i them is the life 
the palpitation, the quiverinys of humanity. Little incidents, we be. 
eve we have said, are, soto speak, the foltage of great events and 
are lost in the distance of history. Vhe eporvh known as that of 
Smeutes abounds in details of this kind, The judictal investigations 
For other reasons than history, did not reveal everything, nor per- 
haps get to the boffenm ait everythin, We shall therefore bring to 
Hight, among the known and pudi¢ cirenmistanees, some things which 
have never been knewn, deeds, over senie at which oblivion has 
passed; over athens, deseth, Most of the actors in those gigantic 
scenes have disappeared; from: dhe morrow they were silent; but 

Hat we shill relate, we oi say that we saw, We shall change some 
names, for history relates ane dows not inform against, but we shall 
paint reality. Pron the nature ef the hook which we are writing, we 
only show one side and an episcnte, cued that certainly the least 
known, ef the duvs ef the Sth amd 6th of Junie, E882; but we shalt 
do it in such a way that the reader nay eateh a glimpse, under the 
glaamy veil which we are shent te hint, af the real countenance of 
that fearful public traperdy. 


1 
A BDUREAL OPW ONT Y Poke REeTMIRTH 


Tx the spring of TSA2, alhongh for tree niaths the cholera had 
difled ll hearts aid threw aver their audtation sn inexpressibly 
maurfil eal, Parts had fer a ban: Gee heen realy fara commo- 
Hon, As we hive said, the preat city resenifdes a piece of artillery ; 
when it is letled the falling ef a spark is emanth, the shot goes off, 
Lae the: spark wens the death ed General Daunarque, 
Lamarque was aminot renew and af aeted, Fle had had suc- 
cessively, ander the Batpire and under: the Kesturgtion, the two 
braveries necessary to the two epechs, the bravery of the battlefield 
and the bravery of the restraunt Ele wis cloqient as he had been 
valiant cmen felt a swerd in his speech, Like Foy, bis predecessor, 
after having upheld commund, he upheld liberty. Pe sat between 
the left and the extreme left, laved hy the people because he ace 
cepted the chinuces of the future, loved by the masses because he had 
served the emperor well, He was, with Counts Gerard and Drouet, 
one of Napoleon's marshals in petto, The treaties of 1815 regarded 
him as a personal offence, He hated Wellington with a direct hatred 
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which pleased the multitude ; and for seventeen years, hardly notic- 
ing intermediate events, he had majestically preserved the. sadness 
of Waterloo. In his death-agony, at his latest hour, he had pressed 
against his breast a sword which was presented to him by the of- 
ficers of the Hundred Days. Napoleon died pronouncing the word 
armée, Lamarque pronouncing the word parte. 

His death, which had been looked for, was dreaded by the people 
as a loss, and by the government as an opportunity. This death was 
a mourning, Like everything which is bitter, mourning may turn 
into revolt. This is what happened. 

The eve and the morning of the 5th of June, the day fixed for the 
funeral of Lamarque, the Faubourg Saint Antoine, through the 
edge of which the procession was to pass, assumed a formidable 
aspect. That tumultuous network of streets was full of rumour. 
Men armed themselves as they could. Some joiners carried. their 
bench-claw “‘to stave in the doors.” One of them had made a dagger 
of a shoe-hook by breaking off the hook and sharpening the stump. 
Another, in the fever “to attack,” had slept for three nights with- 
out undressing. A carpenter named Lombier met a comrade, who 
asked him : ‘Where are you going ?” “Well! I have no arms.” “What 
then ?” “I am going to my yard to look for my compasses.” “What 
for?” “I don’t know,” said Lombier, A certain Jacqueline, a man of 
business, hailed every working-man who passed by with: “Come, 
you!” He bought ten sous’ worth of wine, and said: “Have you any 
work?” “No.” “Go to Filspierre’s, between the Barriére Montreuil 
and the Barriére Charonne, you will find work.” They found at Fils- 
pietre’s cartridges and arms. Certain known chiefs did the post; 
that is to say, ran from one house to another to assemble their peo- 
ple. At Barthélemy’s, near the Barriére du Trone, and at Capet’s, at 
the Petit Chapeau, the drinkers accosted each other seriously. They | 
were heard to say: “Where is your pistol?” “Under my blouse.” - 
“And yours?” “Under niy shirt.” On the Rue Traversiére, in front 
of the Roland workshop, and in the Cour de-la Maison Briilée, in 
front of Bernier’s machine-shop, groups were whispering. Among — 
the most ardent, a certain Mavot was noticed, who never worked 
more than a week in one shop, the masters sending him away, “be- 
cause they had to dispute with him every day.” Mavot was killed the 
next day in the barricade, in the Rue Ménilmontant. Pretot, who 
was also to die in the conflict, seconded Mavot, and to this question: 
“What is your object?” answered: “Insurrection.” Some working- 
men, gathered at the corner of the Rue de Bercy, were waiting for a 
man named Lemarin, revolutionary officer for the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. Orders were passed about almost publicly. 

On the 5th of June, then, a day of mingled rain and sunshine, the ' 
procession of General Lamarque passed through Paris with the 
official military pomp, somewhat increased by way of precaution. 
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Two battalions, drams mutiled, muskets reversed, {en thousand 
National Guards, their sabres at their sides, the batteries of artillery 
of the National Guard, escorted the coffin, The hearse qwas jaws 
by young men, The officers of the Tnvalides followed immediately 
hearing branches ef Taurel, Phen conte a eauntless nititude, strange 
and agitated, the sectionartes of the Priends of the Ponple, the Law 
School, the Medical School, refasves from: all nations, Spanish 
Talian, German, Polish thins, lervental trieestoured Has, every 
possible banner, children WEENIE oreed branches, slome-cutters and 
CAT pCHters, Who were on dostrike at int Very torent, printers re- 
cogmiable by their paper cups, walktne two by two, three hy three 
uterine eries, almost all Dbrandidage efile, a fey swords, svithoat 
order, and vel witha obter ty HEITEE, PhOW Petit, Ean st cy Hunim, Some 
platoons cheese eliieds a neen, adie witlha pair of pistols openly 
worn, seemed) to he pusedtio others in eviews: is thoy filed off before 
him, Qu the eres alleys ot the boulevards, in the branches of the 
Trees, on thee Pate didess, nt the wtih BN aE Te or Wits, were Swarms 
Of Tieids, une, wotnea, clibireas (het even were full af anxiety, 
Ancarmed mildtide wie porcong hiv, a territied nnltiinde was look. 
IY Td, 

The government aber ae cboersins Pp wens observing, with its 
haan pant the dalt ce the awoaed tae reteds dares sewn, ally muly to 
neereh, with fall cartritvectises, pits aud tneettetuuns loaded, in 
the Ulitce baat N Vi tea meetin lps rit Mirhineers, iW the sadille, 
trumpets at their heads, ithe Lats Guarter and at the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Minieipal Guard, en echelon fran street to street, at 
the Halle ais Vins a syne of diamoons, at La Greve one half of 
the 12th Light, the other ial atthe Cooulhy die Gay dravnongs at the 
Colestins, the Conrt if the Lotere full ef aeillers, The rest of the 
troops were stitiamel inthe haaniedh, without miiting the regis 
ments i Che enwvsrotts vd Uaris, Ansieats anlewipy held suspended 
aver the thrententug mabitide (wenty four cheesaned solfers in the 
eity, cand thirty thousaiel in the handiene, 

Divers runurs cireubatesd du the sortase, They talked of legit. 
Intist intrigues s they talked af rhe Dike uf Rewhstadt, whom God 
was marking for death at tat vers instaent when the populace was 
desigmingg hing fur enipdre, A persentiaye still ankneawn anounced 
that at the appointed hour awe foremen whe tad been won over, 
world apent te the people the doors af acmnnfaciery of arms, The 
dentist eipression on the mpcavered faredasils of most of those 
present, wits onte af subdned enthastisny, Here and there in this mul- 
Hitide, a prey to secininy vielent, bat iable, erations, cold also be 
Reel sone penne fives of malefactors and igmohle months, which 
said “pillage! There are certain syitations which stir up the bot- 
tom of the mirsh, and which make clones of mud rise in the water, 
A phenomenon to which "well-regulated" police are not strangers. 
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The cortége made its way, with a feverish slowness, from the 
house of death, along the boulevards as far as the Bastille. It rained 
from time to time; the rain had no effect upon that throng. Several. 
incidents, the coffin drawn around the Vendéme column, the stones 
thrown at the Duke de Fitz-James who was seen on a balcony with 
his hat on, the Gallic cock torn, from a popular flag and dragged in. 
the mud, a sergent de ville wounded by a sword thrust at the Porte. 
Saint Martin, an officer of the 12th Light saying aloud: “I ama re- 
‘publican,” the Polytechnic School unlooked for after its forced 
countersign, the cries: Vive l’école polytechnique! Vive la répub-~ 
que! marked the progress of the procession. At the Bastille, long 
and formidable files of the curious from the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine made their junction with the cortége, and a certain terrible 
ebullition began to upheave the multitude. 

One man was heard saying to another: “Do you see that man 
with the red beard? it is he who will say when we must draw.” It 
would appear that the same red beard was found afterwards with 
the same office in another émeute; the Quénisset affair. 

The hearse passed the Bastille, followed the canal, crossed the 
little bridge, and reached the esplanade of the Bridge of Auster- 
litz. There it stopped. At this moment a bird’s-eye view of this multi- 
tude would have presented the appearance of a comet, the head of 
which was at the esplanade, while the tail, spreading over the Quai 
Bourdon, covered the Bastille, and stretched along the boulevard as. 
far as the Porte Saint Martin, A circle was formed about the hearse. 
The vast assemblage became silent. Lafayette spoke and bade fare- 
well to Lamarque. It was a touching and august moment, all heads. 
were uncovered, all hearts throbbed. Suddenly a man on horseback,. 
dressed in black, appeared in the midst of the throng with a red flag,. 
others say with a pike surmounted. by a red cap. Lafayette turned. | 
away his head. Exelmans left the cortége, 8 2 = 

This red flag raised a storm and disappeared in it. From the 
Boulevard Bourbon to the Bridge of Austerlitz one of those shouts. 
which resemble billows moved the multitude. Two prodigious shouts. . 
arose: Lamarque to the Pantheon! Lafayette'to the Hotel de Ville! 
Some young men, amid the cheers of the throng, harnessed them- 
selves, and began to draw Lamarque in the hearse over the bridge 
of Austerlitz, and Lafayette in a fiacre along the Quai Morland. 

In the crowd which surrounded and cheered Lafayette, was no- 
ticed and pointed out a German, named Ludwig Snyder, who after 
wards died a centenarian, who had also been in the war of 1776, 
and who had fought at Trenton under Washington, and under 
Lafayette at Brandywine. — hd a 

Meanwhile, on the left bank, the municipal cavalry was in mo- 
tion, and had just barred the bridge, on the right bank the dragoons 
ieft the Célestins and deployed along the Quai Morland. The men 
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who were drawing Lafayette sticceniy perceived them at the corner 
of the Quai, and eried : “the dragoons 2° The dragoons were advane 
ing ata walk, iu silence, their pistols in their holsters, their sabres 
in their sheaths, their muskerames ta ther rests, with an air of 
gloomy expectation, . 

At two handred paces from: the title Tridse, they halted, The 
fiaere in which Lafayette was, neite dts wiv ap to them, they opened 
their ranks, let it piss, ated cloced agen fechime it, Ag that moment 
the dragoons and the multitude cume together Phe women fed in 
terrar, 

What took place in that fated mioment ?tedandy conde tell, Tt was 
the dark miament when payee ids titre, Sy ittie moby thata trumpet. 
flourish soanndiug the charse wos hesuel from the direction of the 
Arsemil, other thigo a daegerhvat woe oteen Tea ele tea dra 
goon The tact is thidt thoes diate were audienty fired, the first killed 
the chief of the apmadyon, (loader, the second Aulled an old deaf 
wen Whe wae elaine her wioclaw duo the [ie Cuntresvarpe, the 
third sim the epaniet at car diver. a wena eried: “They are 
freestanding: tao sce amd bate there was sern, from the side 
Pepys ti ete the STAY Miearhaend, rf wrpttene Lee att ret CE ayte neta which had re- 
mainel in burmede tirana on the coauhop, wach swords drawn, 
fromthe hue Pas compierre atid thie Pragevird Peareian, ane sweep- 
ier all behave therm, 

“Vheties cre fen iearn werds, the Tehipied hresths Jue ase, stones fall 
like Teal, naasherey burst. darth raw yu dt lieve tlame down the bank 
an cross the ditthe arnagod the sete new mle up, the wards of the 
He Louviers, that vaet reads asarte etuadel, briste with combatants, 
they tear ip stukes, Hew fre pasted strats, a fvarrisale is planned out, 
the woung mien erowserdd back, pooo the Trtdie af Ansterlitz with 
thee dieareesat arian atiebedaace on thee Miamdetual Gaard, the carbi- 
mers np the panos ple the sabre, the mies setters in every 
diveetion, acrigpai od ower fies te the tua earners af Paris, men 
ery Pecan 2 chev dan, thes fmdde, they tly, they resist. Wrath 
sweeps alone the emiciite as the wand sweeps along a fire, 
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Neritsa is mere extiirdinary Heat thee first swarming of an 
dmeute, Rvervthing bursts eat everywhere at once, Was it foreseen? 
ves, Was it prepared 2 ime Wheoee dhies it spring? from the paves 
nents, Where does it fall? from the clouds, Mere the insurrection 
hasthe character of a plot there af au inprovisation, The first comer — 
takes possession of a current of the raidtninte and leads it whither 

he will, A beginning full of terror with which is mingled a sort of 
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frightful gaiety. At first there are clamours, the shops close, the dis- 
plays of the merchants disappear ; then some isolated shots; people 
flee ; butts of guns strike against porte-cochéres ; you hear the serv- 
ant girls laughing in the yards of the houses and saying: There is 
going to be a row! : 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed and here is what had taken 
place nearly at the same time at twenty different points in Paris. 

In the Rue Sainte Croix de la Bretonnerie, some twenty young 
men, with beards and long hair, entered a smoking-room and came 
out again a moment afterwards, bearing a horizontal tricolour flag 
covered with crape, and having at their head-three men armed, one 
with a sword, another with a gun, the third with a pike. 

In the Rue des Nonaindiéres, a well-dressed bourgeois, who was 
pursy, had a sonorous voice, a bald head, a high forehead, a black 
beard, and one of those rough moustaches which cannot be smoothed 
down, offered cartridges publicly to the passers-by. 

In the Rue Saint Pierre: Montmartre, some men with bare arms 
paraded a black flag on which these words could be read in white 
letters: Republic or death. In the Rue des Jetineurs, the Rue du 
Cadran, the Rue Montorgueil, and the Rue Mandar, appeared 
groups waving flags on which were visible in letters of gold, the 
word section with a number. One of these flags was red and blue 
with an imperceptible white stripe between. 

A manufactory of arms was rifled, on the Boulevard Saint Mar- 
tin, and three armourer’s shops, the first in the Rue Beaubourg, the 
second in the Rue Michel le Comte, the third in the Rue du Temple. 
In a few minutes the thousand hands of the multitude seized and 
carried off twe hundred and thirty muskets nearly all double-bar. 
relled, sixty-four swords, eighty-three pistols. To arm more people, 
one took the gun, another the bayonet. | : : 

Opposite the Quai de la Greve, young men armed with muskets 
installed themselves with the. women to shoot. One of them had a 
- musket with a match-lock. They rang, entered, and set to making 
cartridges. One of these women said: “I did not know what car-.. 
tridges were, my husband told me to.” | | 

A throng broke into a curiosity shop in the Rue des Vieilles Haud. © 
riettes and took some yataghans and Turkish arms. . 

_ The corpse of a mason killed by a musket shot was lying in the 
Rue de la Perle. | 

And then, right bank, left bank, on the quais, on the boulevards, - 

in the Latin quartier, in the region of the markets, breathless men, 
working-men, students, sectionaries, read proclamations, cried: 
“To arms!” broke the street lamps, unharnessed waggons, tore up 
the pavements, broke in the doors of the houses, uprooted the trees, 
ransacked the cellars, rolled hogsheads, heaped up paving. stones, 
pebbles, pieces of furniture, boards, made barricades. | 
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They forced the bourgeais ty help (heres, They went into ike 
women's houses, they made thent give up the sword and the gun of 
their absent husbands, and wrete over the door with Spanish white: 
“he arms are delivered.” Some signed “with their names” receipts 
for the eun and sword, aud said “scad for thet fo-morrow to the 
snairie.’ They disarmed the solitary sentinels in the streets and the 
National Guards going to their nimicipality. Phey tore off the of- 
ficers’ epaulets. In the Rue du Cineticre Saint Nicolas, an officer of 
the National Guard, pursued by a troop armed with clubs and foils 
took refuge with ereat ditientiy ina house which he was able to leave 
only at night, and in disguise. 

Inthe Quartier St. Paeques, the students came ont of their hotels 
in swirms, and went up the Bane Saint Eivacinthe to the café Dy 
Progrés or down te the wife Des Sep Patios, on the Rue des Ma- 
thurius. There, before the dhers, semte vote tien standing upon 
the posts distrilutel arms. They pilliced the Inntheryard on the 
Rue ‘Pransneniin to onmike barriendes. Ata dite potnt, the inhabt- 
innts resisted, at the corner ed the Raes Sumte Avove and Simon 
le Prane where ther deatroaved the Tnrvticade thenmpbelves, Ata single 
point, the TIS ents Lave Wid | thw silagiodeupeed 44 Intrrieade com 
mene in the Rue du Pemople after inecine tired tponia detachment 
ef the National Gane, amd thet thromeh the Rae de da Corderie, 
“The detavhient picked Wy i ihe louyphecale it real Ueeer, t yirkage of 
cartriedees, and three hundred pietal fads, Vhe Naticaal Cruards tore 
tp the flay and carried the sbrevts at the potut at doeir bayonets, 

All that wee are here gelatin: slowly gad successively took place 
at ance in all points of the city ta the aiidst ofa vast tumult, like a 
multitude of flashes ina sinele pasled chamader, 

Iu dess than sn hen PWentystven burriades tease from the rround 
Inthe single qmacton ef the aiarkets, At the centre was that famous 
house, Nay 80, whieh wos the fortress cf feanne and her hundred 
and sis companions, amd whieh, inked on eae site hv a harricade 
at Saint Merry. and oon the ther by a lsurrteale on the Rae Mat- 
bude, commanded three Styeets, thie Hine eles Arels, the Rae Saint 


Martin, and the Rue \alav de Eoucher on which it fronted, Pwo: 


barciendes at right angles ran havk, one from the Rae Montorguedl 
tothe Grande Troanderie, the other from the hie Ceollroy Lange 
vin to the Rue Sainte Aveve, Without counting imumerable barri- 
cales dn twenty other qnurhiers af Pieris, ia the Minis, at Mount 
Sainte Genevieve one, on the Rue Menilmontant, where could be 
seen a pertescachere torn from its hinges: another near the little 
bridge af the [iitel Dieu made with an ccossaise anhitched and over- 
turned, within three hundred yards of the prefecture of police, 
At the barricade on the Rue des Ménueétriers, a well-dressed man 
distributed money to the labourers. At the harricade on the Rue 
Grenetat a horseman appeared and handed to him who appeared to 


Od 
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be the chief of the barricade a roll which looked like a roll of money. 
“This,” said he, “ts to pay the expenses, wine, et cetera.” A \oung 
man of a light complexion, without a cravat, went from one barricade 
to another carrying orders. Another, with drawn sword and a blue 
police cap on his head, was stationing sentinels, In the interior, within 
the barricades, wine-shops and porters’ lodges were converted into 
-guard-houses. Moreover, the émeute was conducted according to-the 
soundest military tactics. The narrow, uneven, sinuous streets, full 
of turns and corners, were admirably chosen; the environs of the 
markets in particular, a network of streets more intricate than a - 
forest. The Society of the Friends of the People, it was said, had 
assumed the direction of the insurrection in the Quartier Sainte 
Avoye. A man, killed in Rue du Ponceau, who was searched, hada 
plan of Paris upon him. 

What had really assumed the direction of the émetute was a sort 
of unknown impetuosity which was in the atmosphere. The insur- 
rection, abruptly, had built the barricades with one hand, and with 
the other seized nearly all the post: of the garrison. In less than three 
hours, like a:train of powder which takes fire, the insurgents had 
invaded and occupied on the right bank, the Arsenal, the Mayor’s 
office of the Place Royale, all the Marais, the Popincourt manufac- 
tory of arms, the Galiote, the Chateau d’Eau, all of the streets near 
the markets ; on the left bank, the barracks of the Vétérans, Sainte 
Pélagie, the Place Maubert, the powder-mill of the Deux Moulins, 
all the Barriéres. At five o’clock in the afternoon they were masters 
of the Bastille, the Lingerie, the Blancs Manteaux; their scouts 
touched the Place des Victoires, and threatened the Bank, the bar- 
racks of the Petits Péres, and the Hotel des Postes. The third of 
Paris was in the émeute. 7 
_ Atall points the struggle had commenced on a gigantic scale; and 
from the disarmings, from the domiciliary visits, from the armour- 
ers’ shops’ hastily invaded, there. was this result, that the combat 
which was commenced by throwing stones, was continued by 
throwing balls. | | 


About six o’clock in the afternoon, the arcade Du Saumon be- 


came a field of battle: The émeute was at one end, the troops at the 
end opposite. They fired from one grating to the other. On observer, 
a dreamer, the author.of this book, who had gone to get a near view 
of the volcano, found himself caught in the arcade between the two 
fires. He had nothing but the projection of the pilasters which — 
separate the shops to protect him from the balls; he was nearly half 
an hour in this delicate situation. . | 

Meanwhile the drums beat the long roll, the National Guards 
dressed and armed themselves in haste, the legions left the mairies, 
the regiments left their barracks. Opposite the arcade De l’Ancre,.a 
drummer received a thrust from a dagger. Another, on the Rue-du - 
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Cygne, was assailed by some thirty young men, who destroyed hig 
drum and took away his sword. Another was killed in the Rue Gre 
nier Saint Lazare. In the Rue Michel Je Comte three officers felj 
dead one after another. Several Municipal Guards, wounded in the. 
Rue des Lombards, turned hack, 

In front of the Cour Batave, a detachment of National Guards 
found a red flag bearing this inscription : Republican revolution, No, 
127. Was ita revolution, in fact ? 

The insurrection had made the centre of Paris a sort of inextricn 
able, tortuous, colossal citadel. 

There was the focus, there was evidently the question. All the rest 
were only skirmishes. What proved that there all would be decided. 
was that they were not yet fighting there. 

In some regiments, the soldiers were doubtful, which added to the 
fright ful obscurity of the crisis, They remembered the popular ova- 
tion whielvin July, 1830, had greeted the neutrality of the 53rd of the 
line. Two intrepid men, who had been proved by the great wars, Mar- 
shal de Lobau and General Bugeaud, commanded, Bugeaud under 
Lobau. Enormous patrols, composed of battalions of the line sur- 
rounded by entire companies of the National Guard, and preceded 
by a commissary of police with his badge, went out  reconnoi- 
tring the insurgent streets. On their side, the insurgents placed pick- 
ets at the corners of the streets and boldly sent patrols ouside of the 
barricades. They kept watch on both sides, The government, with 
an army in its hand, hesitated; night was coming on, and the tocsin 
of Saint Merry began to be heard. The Minister of War of the 
time, Marshal Soult, whe had seen Austerlitz, beheld this with 
gloomy countenanes 

These old sailors, accustomed to correct manceuvring, and having 
no resource or guide, save tactics, that compass of battles, are com- 
pletely lost in presence of that immense foam which is called the 
wrath of the people. The wind of reyulutions ts not tractable. 

The National Gauard of the hanlieue hurried together in disorder, 
A battalion of the 12th Light ran down from Saint Denis, the 14th 
of the Line arrived from Courbevoie, the batteries of the Military 
Sehuol had taken position at the Carrousel; artillery came from Vin- 
cennes, , 

Solitude reigned at the Tuileries. Louis Philippe was full of 
serenity. 


Vv 
ORIGINALITY OF PARIS 


Wrritin two years, as we have said, Paris had seen more than one 
insurrection, Outside of the insurgent quartiers, nothing 1s usually 
more strangely calm than the physiognomy of Paris during an — 
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émeute. Paris accustoms itself very quickly to every thing—it is only 
an émeute—and Paris is so busy that it does not trouble itself for 
so slight a thing. These colossal cities alone can contain at the same 
time a civil war, and an indescribably strange tranquillity. Usually, 
when the insurrection begins, when the drum, the long-roll, the 
gené¢rale, are heard, the shopkeeper merely says: 

a seems there is some squabble in the Rue Saint Martin.” 

a 

“Faubourg Saint Antoine.” 

Often he adds with unconcern : 

“Somewhere down that way.’ 

Afterwards when he distinguishes the dismal and thrilling uproar 
of musketry and the firing of ‘platoons, the shopkeeper says: 

“Tt is getting warm, then ! Hullo, it is getting warm !” 

A moment afterwards, if the émeute approaches and increases, i 
precipitately shuts his shop, and hastily puts on his uniform; that is 
to say, places his goods in safety and risks his person. 

There is firing at the street corners, in an arcade, in a cul-de-sac; 
barricades are taken, lost, and retaken; blood flows, the fronts of: 
the houses are riddled with grape, balls kill people in their beds, 
corpses encumber the pavement. A few streets off, yas hear the 
clicking of billiard balls in the cafés. 

The theatres open their doors and play comedies ; the curious chat 
and laugh two steps from these streets full of war. The fiacres jog 
along ; passers are going to ‘dine in the city, Sometimes in the very 
quartier where there is fighting. In 1831 a fusilade was suspended 
to let a wedding party pass by. 

At the time of the insurrection of the 12th of May, 1839, in the 
Rue Saint’ Martin, a little infirm old man, drawing a hand-cart sur- 
mounted by a tricoloured rag, in which there were decanters filled 
with some liquid, went. back and forth from the barricade to the 
troops and from the troops to the barricade, impartially offering 
glasses of cocoa—now to the government, now to the anarchy. 

Nothing is more strange ; and this is the peculiar characteristic of 
the émeutes of Paris, which is not found in any other capital. Two 
things are requisite for it, the greatness of Paris and its gaiety. 
It requires the city of Voltaire and of Napoleon. ' 

This time, however, in the armed contest of the 5th of June, 1832, 
the great city felt something which was, perhaps, stronger than 
herself. She was afraid. You saw everywhere, i in the most distant and 
the most “disinterested” quartiers, doors, windows, and shutters 
closed iti broad day. The courageous armed, the poltroons hid. The 
careless and busy wayfarer disappeared. Many streets were as empty 
as at four o’clock in the morning. Alarming stories were circulated, 
ominous rumours were spr ead. “That they were masters of the 
Bank :” “that, merely at the cloisters of Saint Merry, there were 
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six hundred, intrenched and fortified tthe chareh ;” “that the Line 
was doubtful” “that Armand Grrrel quid been to see Marshal 
Clausel and that the marshal had satd: face ae regiment in the 
place first?’ “that Lafayette was sick, iit that he had said to them 
notwithstanding: Joana aii yeu 2a fodlom you anyveulere 


thy 


where there is room ford enear “Ua was necessary to Keep on 


their guard; that mm the nin there weak be peaple who would 
pillage the isolited hotses in the deserted: qrartiors of Paris (in. 
this the dmagination of the padice wis reeortised, that Anne Rad- 
cliffe mined with overnment iy “thatahadery had been planted 
in the Rue Aubry te Bonecher 2 “that beban amd Bugeaud were con- 
sulting: and that at omidieht, are daybreak ar the latest, four 
cols would naireh at oner ipeat the contre of the emeute, the first 
coming from the Bastile, the second Prom the Porte Saint Martin, 
the third from day Gieeve, the teaur frag the tageker:” “that perhaps 
also the troops would eweaite Part and retive te the Champ de 
Maras" “that nobewdy knew what oeht happen, iot that certainly, 
this time, it was seraas. “Ther were eonverned: ahent Marshal 
Soult’s hesthitiog, UW does th dicitcaek recht away" [tis certain 
that hie wis deendy uhoorhod, Vhe olf Tan seetmeb ta seent in that 
dirhkiess MEP TEER OVE Hb Waste, 

Pvenine catce, the fheatres aad netoonen sites tapreds meade their 
routed SPHERE peeeees WOTE neared) tie si TCHS Were at. 
rested, Ar nibte eevloos There were gee thea etl hamdred: per- 
Sons under arrest) the pretertine eb peatve Wis efoweded, the Con- 
clergerie was crowded, Pou horce was eroweed, At the Conciergerie, 
in particular, the fam: vanle witeh be cated the Rue de Paris was 
strewn with bundles af straw, om widel cov a thirong ef prisoners, 
whor the maniof fans, Esariiee, inearenied valiatthy, The rust- 
ling of dl this straw, stirred hy ali diese ret, wees tke the sound of 
aoshower. Plsewhere the preeaners is in the apad air in the prison 
virds, pled ome ipo icedher, Masiviy wipe esery where, anda cer 
thin tremor, Geode heaven te Parts, 

People barrhcided thetpoelves dn therr hee. | wives and mothers 
were terrified) veut tear only ghee a aay deed die fats nat come 
heck! Dy the distin there was heard very sured the rumbling of 
mowing People Tsteteal, on them euorosills, te the rumours, the 
eries, the turilts, the dull saad iuebstinet somaads, things of which 
they sath: That is doc earaley, ors Clie are tie amarinilion wag- 
gous qalleting dea, the tronpers, the drums, the musketry, and 
above all, that mearufal toesin ad Saint Merry, They expected the 
first cannomeshet, Men rose np At ie corners of the streets and dis- 
appeared, erving: "Gie bome! And they Instened to bolt their 
doors. “Phey said: “Plow will end ?o Prom moment to moment, as 
night fell, Paris seemed coloured more dismally with the fearful 
Hame of the émeute. | | 


BOOK ELEVENTH 
THE ATOM FRATERNISES WITH THE HURRICANE 
I 


SOME INSIGHT INTO THE ORIGIN OF GAVROCHE’S POETRY—.- 
INFLUENCE OF AN ACADEMICIAN UPON THAT POETRY 


At the moment the insurrection, springing up at the shock of the | 
people with the troops in front of the Arsenal, determined a back- 

ward movement in the multitude which was following the hearse 
and which, for the whole length of the boulevards, weighed, so to 
Say, upon the head of the procession, there was a. frightful reflux, 
The mass wavered, the ranks broke, all ran; darted, slipped away, 
some with cries of attack, others with the pallor of flight. The great 
river which covered the boulevards divided in a twinkling, over- 
flowed on the right and on the left, and poured in torrents into two 
hundred streets at once with the rushing of an opened mill-sluice. 
At this moment a ragged child who was coming down the Rue 
Ménilmontant, holding in his hand a branch of laburnum i in bloom, 
which he had just gathered on the heights of Belleville, caught sight, 
before a second-hand dealer’s shop, of an old horse pistol. Fle threw 
his flowering branch upon the pavement, and cried: 

“Mother What’s-your-name, I’ll borrow your machine.” 

And he ran off with the pistol. 

Two minutes later, a flood of terrified bourgeois who were fleeing’ 
through the Rue Amelot and the Rue Basse, met the child who was — 
brandishing his pistol and singing : | 


La nuit on ne voit rien, 
Le jour on voit trés-bien, 
D’un écrit apocryphe 

Le bourgeois s’ébouriffe, 
Pratiquez la vertu, 

Tutu chapeau pointu ! 


It was little Gavroche going to war. 

On the boulevard he perceived that the pistol had no hammer. 

Whose was this refrain which served him to time his march, and 
all the other songs which, on occasion, he was fond of singing? we 
do not know. Who knows? his own perhaps. Gavroche besides kept 
up with all the popular airs in circulation, and mingled with them 
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his own warbling. A sprite and a devil, he made a medley of the 
voices of nature and the voices of Paris. He combined the repertory 
of the birds with the repertory of the workshops. He knew some 
painter’s boys, a tribe contiguous to his own. He had been, as it ap- 
pears, three months a printer’s apprentice. He had done an errand 
one day for Monsieur. Baour-Lormian, one of the Forty. Gavroche 
was a ganvin of letters. - 

_ Gavroche moreover had no suspicion that on that wretched rainy 
night when he had offered the hospitality of his elephant to two 
brats, it was for his own brothers that he had acted the part of Pro- 
vidence. His brothers in the evening, his father in the morning ; such 
had been his night. On leaving the Rue des Ballets at early dawn, he 
had returned in haste to the elephant, artistically extracted the two 

‘anémes, shared with them such breakfast as he could invent, then 
went away, confiding them to that good mother, the street, who. had 
almost brought him up himself. On leaving them, he had given them 
rendezvous for the evening at the same place, and left them this 
discourse as a farewell: “I cut stick, otherwise spoken, I esbigne, or, — 
as they say at the court, I haul off; Brats, tf you don’t find papa and 
snamma, come back here to-night. I will strike you up some supper 
and put you to bed.” The two children, picked up by some sergent 
de ville and put in the retreat, or stolen by some mountebank, or 
simply lost in the immense Chinese Parisian turmoil, had not re- 

turned. The lower strata of the existing social world are full of these 

lost traces. Gavroche had not seen them since. Ten or twelve weeks 
had élapsed since that night. More than once he had scratched the 
top of his head and said: ‘““Where the devil are my two children ?” 

Meanwhile he had reached, pistol in hand, the Rue du Pont aux 

- Choux. He noticed that there was now, in that street, but one shop 

- open, and, a matter worthy of reflection, a pastry-cook’s shop. This 

was a providential opportunity to eat one more apple-puff before 

~ entering the unknown. Gavroche stopped, fumbled in his trousers, 
felt in his fob, turned out his pockets, found nothing in them, not a 
sou, and began to cry: “Help!” _ | | 

It is hard to lack the final cake. : 

_ Gavroche none the less continued on his way. 

- Two-minutes later, he was in the Rue Saint Louis. While passing 

through the Rue du Parc Royal he felt the need of. some compen- 
sation for the impossible apple-puff, and he gave himself the im- 

-mense pleasure of tearing down the theatre posters in broad day. 

A little further along, seeing a group of well-to-do persons pass 
‘by, who appeared to him’ fo be men of property, he shrugged his 

oes and spit out at random: this mouthful of philosophic _ 
i (ne a ae ae Oe ee: a BeWie 8 oa 

“These rich men, how fat they are! they stuff themselves. They - 

wallow in good dinners. Ask thet what they do with their.money.,— 
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They don’t know anything about it. They eat it, they do! How much 
of it the belly carries away.” 


II 
GAVROCHE ON THE MARCH 


THE brandishing a pistol without a hammer, holding it in one’s 
hand in the open street, is such a public function that Gavroche felt 
his spirits rise higher with every step. He cried, between the snatches: 
of the Marseillaise which he was singing: : 

“It’s all going well. I suffer a good deal in my left paw, I am 
broken with my rheumatism, but I am content, citizens. The bour- 
geois have nothing to do but to behave themselves, I am going to 
sneeze subversive couplets at them. What are the detectives? they 
are dogs. By jinks! don’t let us fail in respect for dogs. Now I wish 
I had one to my pistol.* I come from the boulevard, my friends, it is 
getting hot, it is boiling over a little, it is simmering. It is time to - 
skim the pot. Forward, men! let their impure blood water the fur- 
rows! I give my days for my country. I shall never see my concubine 
again, n-e-ver, over, yes. Never ! but it’s all the same, let us be joyful! 
let us fight, egad! I have had enough of despotism.” 

At that moment, the horse of a lancer of the National Guard, who 
was passing, having fallen down, Gavroche laid his pistol on the 
pavement, and raised up the man, then he helped to raise the horse. 
After which he picked up his pistol, and resumed his way. 

In the Rue de Thorigny, all was peace and silence. This apathy. 
suited to the Marais, contrasted with the vast surrounding uproar. 
Four gossips were chatting upon a doorstep. Scotland has her trios 
of witches, but Paris has her quartettes of gossips; and the “thou 
shalt be king,” would be quite as ominously cast at Bonaparte in the 
Baudoyer Square as at Macbeth in the heath of Armuyr. It would 
be almost the same croaking. | ‘ 

The gossips of the Rue de Thorigny were busy only with their own 
affairs. They were three portresses and a rag-picker with her basket 
and hook. | . 

The four seemed standing at the four corners of old age, which 
are decay, decrepitude, ruin, and sorrow. | 

The rag-picker was humble. In this out-door society, the rag- 
picker bows, the portress patronises. That is a result of the sweep- 
ings which are, as the portresses will, fat or lean, according to the | 
fancy of her who makes the head. There may be kindness in the 
broom. | : | : | 

This rag-picker was a grateful basket, and she smiled, what a 
smile ! to the three portresses. Such things as this were said: 


1The French call the hammer of a pistol, the dog of it. 
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“Ah, now, your cat is always spitetul, is she?" 

“Luddy ! cats, you know, are nat'rally the enemies of dogs, It ig 
the dogs that complain.” | 

“And falks, too.” 

“Still, cats’ fleas don't get on folks.” 

“That's not the trouble, dags are dangerous, T remember one year 
there was so many dogs they had te put it in the papers. It was the 
time they had the big sheep at the Tuileries to draw the King of 
Rome's little waggon. Do you retneniber the Ning of Rome?’ 

“Me, 1 liked the Duke of Bourdeaux better,” 

“or my part, | knew Louis SVEE PE ike Louis NVIT, better” 

“How dear ment is, Alavam: Patio! 

“Oh tdon't speak of it, the butchering is horrid. Horridly horrid 
They have nothing bat tough micat nowadays.” 

Here the ragepicker intervened! 

“Hadies, husiness is verv dull, The garbage heaps are shabby, 
Folks don't throw anything away in these divs, They eat every- 
thing.” 

“There are paerer pevyple than yeu, Vierenbeiis 

“Oh, that is trae!” replied the ragpicker, with deference, “for 
my part P have din aeeupathan” 

There was a pinse, and the ragopacher, yielding to that necessity 
for display which Hes deepest inthe hima heart, added ; 

“ha the morning when Poyet liane, Po pivk over the basketful, I 
make my sertios (probaldy sertigg gd. Phat inches heaps in my room, 
T put the rays ina basket, the cores ina ttl, the Hnens in my closet, 
the woollens inom bureau, the ald papers in the corner of the win- 
dow, the things pool to ent inte my plite. the bits of glass in the 
fireplace, the old shoes behind the door, and the bones under my 
bed.” 

Gavroche, who hid stepped belied, was [tening. 

“Ohl women, said he, “whit Dusiness buve you now talking 
politics ?" | 

A volley assailed hin, composed of a quadruple hoot, 

“There is another seomndrel { 

“What has he got in his stump? A pistal” 

“T want to know, that hegyset af no gardane P 

“They are never quict if they are not upsetting the government.” 

Gavroche, in disdain, nude ne other reply than merely to lift 
the end of lis nose with his thumb while he opened his hand to its 
full extent, 

The rag-pieker cried: 

“Spiteful go-bare-paws !" 

She who answered to the name of Ma'am Patagon clapped her 
hands in horror, | 


“There is going to be troubles, that’s sure, That rascal over there 
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with a beard, I used to see him go by every morning with a young 
thing in a pink cap under his arm; to-day I see him go by, he was 
giving his arm to a musket. Ma’am Bacheux says that there was a 
revolution last week at—at—at—-where is the place?—at Pontoise. 
And then see him there with his pistol, that horrid blackguard? It | 
seems the Célestins are all full of cannon. What would you have 
the government do with the scapegraces who do nothing but invent 
ways to disturb people, when. we are beginning to be a little quiet, 
after all the troubles we have had, good Lord God, that poor queen 
that I see go by in the cart! And all this is going to make snuff 
dearer still. It. is infamous! and surely I will go to see you guillo- 
tined, you scoundrel.” : 

“You sniffle, my ancient,’”’ said Gavroche. “Blow your promon- 
tory.” | 

And he passed on. 

When he reached the Rue Pavée, the rag-picker recurred to his 
mind, and he soliloquised thus: : 

“You do wrong to insult the Revolutionists, Mother Heap-in-the- 
corner, This pistol is in your interest. It is so that you may have 
more things good to eat in your basket.” 

Suddenly he-heard a noise behind him: it was the portress Patagon 
who had followed him, and who, from a distance, was shaking her 
fist at him, crying: | 

“You are nothing but a bastard!” 

“Ves,”’ said Gavroche, “I amuse myself at that in a profound 
manner.” | | 

Soon after, he passed the Hétel Lamoignon. There he shouted 
out his appeal: : 7 

“En route for battle !” 

And he was seized with a fit of melancholy. He looked at his 
pistol with a reproachful air, which seemed an endeavour to soften © 
it: _ 

“T go off,” said he to it, “but you do not go off. | 

One dog may distract attention from another. A very lean cur 
was passing. Gavroche was moved to pity. | 

“My poor bow-wow,” said he, “have you swallowed a barrell, 
‘then, that all thre hoops show?” 

Then he bent his steps towards the Orme Saint Gervais. 


a? 


‘III 


JUST INDIGNATION OF A BARBER 


Tux worthy barber, who drove away the two little boys to whom 
Gavroche opened the paternal intestines of the elephant, was at this 
moment in his shop, busy shaving an old legionary soldier who had 
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served under the empire, They were chatting. The barber had natur.. 
ally spoken to the veteran of the emeute, then of General Lamarque 
and from Lamarque they had come to the emperor. Lence a conver- 
sation between a barber and a soldier, which Prudhomme, if he had 
been present, would have enriched with arabesques, and which he 
would have entitled : Dialogue of the razer and the sabre. 

“Monsieur,” said the wig-maker, “how did the emperor mount 
on horseback ?” 

“Badly. He didn’t know how to fall. So he never fell.” 

“Tid he have fine horses ? he must have had fine horses !” 

“The day he gave me the cross, L noticed his animal. She was a 
running mare, perfectly white, Her ears were very wide apart, sad- 
dle deep, head fine, marked with a black star, neck very long, knees 
strongly jointed, ribs protruding, shoulders sloping, hind quarters 
powerful. A little more than fifteen hands high.” 

“A pretty horse,” said the barber, 

“Tt was the animal of his majesty.” 

The barber felt that after this word a little silence was proper 
he conformed to it, then resumed : 

“The emperor was never wounded hut onee, was he, monsicur ?” 

The old soldier answered with the calm and sovereign tone of a 
man who was there: 

“Th the heel. At Ratishon, b never saw hum so well dressed as he 
was that day. He was as neat as a penny.” 

“And you, Monsieur Veteran, you must live been wounded of- 
ten?” 

“7 >” onid the soldier, “ah! no great thing, T got two sabre slashes 
in my neck at Marengo, a ball in my right arnt at Austerlitz, an- 
other in my left hip at Jena, at Friedhind a bayonet thrust—there, 
—at Moscow seven or ceht lunee thrusts, nu matter where, at Lut 
gen a shell burst which crushed ny finger=-Ab! and then at Water- 
Joo a bullet in my ley. That is all.” 

“How beautiful itis,” exclaimed the harber with a pindaric ac- 
cent, “to die un the field of battle! Upon my word, rather than die 
in my bed, of sickness, slowly, a little every day, with drugs, plas- 
ters, syringes, and medicine, L would prefer a cannon ball in my 
belly.” % 

“Vou are not fastidious,” said the soldier, 

He had hardly finished when a frightful crash shook the shop. 
A pane of the window had heen suddenly shattered, 

"Che barber beeame pallid. 

— #0) God!” eried he, “there is one 1” 

“What?” 

“A cannon hall.” 

“Here it is,” said the soldier. 
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And he picked up something which was rolling on the. floor. Ih 
was a stone, 

The barber ran to the broken window and saw Ecos who 
was running with all his might towards the Saint Jean market. On 
passing the barber’s shop, Gavroche, who had the two mdmes on 
his mind, could not resist the desire to bid him good day, and had 
sent a stone through his sash. 

“See !” screamed! the barber, who from white had become blue, 
“he makes mischief for the sake of mischief, What has anybody 
done to that gamin?’”’ 


IV 
THE CHILD WONDERS AT THE OLD MAN 


MEANWHILE Gavroche at the Saint Jean market where the 
guard was already disarmed, had just—effected his junction—with 
a band led by Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Combeferre, and Feuilly. They 
were almost armed. Bahorel and Jean Prouvaire had joined them 
and enlarged the group. Enjolras had-a double-barrelled fowling 
piece. Combeferre a National Guard’s musket bearing the number 
of the legion, and at his waist two pistols which could be seen, his 
coat being unbuttoned, Jean Prouvaire an old cavalry musketoon, 
Bahorel a carbine; Courfeyrac was brandishing an wnsheathed 
sword-cane. Feu illy, a drawn sabre in his hand, marched i in the van, 
crying: “Poland for ever!” 

_ They came from the Quai Morland cravatless, hatless, breath- 
less, soaked by the rain, lightning in their eyes. Gavroche ap- 
pr oached them calmly : 

“Where are we going P” 

“Come on,’ said Courfeyrac, 

Behind F euilly marched, or rather bounded, Bahorel, a fish in 
the water of the émeute. He had a crimson waistcoat, ‘and those 
words which crush everything. His waistcoat overcame a passer, 
who cried out in desperation: 

“There are the reds !” | 

“The reds, the reds!” replied Bahorel. “A comical fear, Lour- 
geois. As for me, I don’t tremble before a red poppy, the little red 
hood inspires me with no dismay. Bourgeois, believe me, leave the 
fear of red to horned cattle.” 

He caught sight of a piece of wall on which was placarded the 
most peaceful sheet of paper in the world, a permission to eat eggs, 
a charge for Lent, addressed by the Archbishop of Paris to his 

“ouailles” [flock]. 

Bahorel exclaimed: 

“Ouailles; polite way of saying oies” [geese]. 
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And he tore tne charge from the wall. This conquered Gavroche 
From that moment, Gavroche began to study Bahorel : 

“Bahorel,” observed Enjolras, “you are wrong, You should haye 
let that charge alone, it is not with it that we have to do, You are 
expending your wrath uselessly. eonomise your ammumition, We 
don’t fire out of rank,—no more with the soul than with the eun” 

“Tach in his own way, [njolras.” retorted Bahorel. “This bishop's 
prosing annoys me, I want to eat eggs without anybody's permission, 
You have the cold burning style; | amuse myself. Besides, I am not 
exhausting myself, [am gaining new energy ; and if | tore down that 
charge, by Hercules {it was to give me an appetite.” 

This word Jflereudes, struck Gavroche. Efe sought every oppor- 
tunity to instruct himself, and this tearer-down of posters had his 
esteent, TTe asked him: 

“What does that mean, dfereales 2° 

Bahorel auswered : 

“Tomeans holy name ofa dos in Datin” | 

Here Bahiorel recogasech ata windiw a pale young man with a 
black beard, who was looking at them as they were passing, probably 
1 Friend of the A BOG, Ele eried tu iin: ; 

“Quick, cartridges ! pura belfait” 

“Bel fame! | Vandsome nim t] that is trie,” said Gavroche, who 
now uneerstooedl Latin. 

A tamultiegs corte accanpaniod then, students, artists, young 
men aftilinted to the Cougourde dix, workingmen, rivermen, 
armed with clubs and Iatvenets sa few, like Combeferre, with pis- 
tals thrust into their waisthinds, An old man, who appeared very 
old, was marching with this band, Efe owas not armed, and he wag 
hurrying, that he should net be deff behind, although he had a 
thoughtful expression. Gavrewhe perceived: liu 

“Whossat? said he te Cotrfevrae, 

“Phat is anole naan” 


It was AL, Mahenf, 


Ti 
THE OLD MAN 


We must tell what hil happened, 

Knjelras and his friewds were on the Banlevard Bourdon, near 
the warchouses, at the moment the drageons charged. Enjolras, 
Courfeyrac, and Combeferre were anne these who took to the 
Rue Bassomipierre, erving : “Te the barricades !" In the Rue Les- 
diguicres they metaun old nant trudging along, What attracted their 
attention was, that this goodman was walking zigzag, as if he were 
drunk, Moreover, he had his kat in his hand, although it had been 
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raining all the morning, and was raining hard at that very moment. 
Courfeyra c recognised Father Mabeuf. He knew him from having 
seen him many times accompanying Marius to the door. Knowing 
the peaceful and more than timid habits of the old church-warden- 
book-worm, and astounded at seeing him in the midst of this tumult, 
within two steps of the cavalry charges, almost in the midst of a 
fusilade, bareheaded in the rain, and walking among the bullets, 
he went up to him, and the émeuter of five-and-twenty and the oc- 
togenarian exchanged this dialogue: 

“Monsieur Mabeuf, go home.”’ 

“What for P” 

“There is going to be a Tow.’ 

“Very well,” 

“Sabre strokes, musket shots, Monsieur Mabeut. i 

“Very well,” 

“Cannon shots.” 

“Very well. Where are you going, you boys: ad 

“We are going to pitch the government over.’ 

“Very well.” 

And a followed them. From that moment he had not area a 
word. His step had suddenly become firm; some workingmen had 
offered him an arm, he refused with a shake of the head, He advanced 
almost to the fr ont rank of the column, having at once the motion 
of a man who is walking, and the countenance of a man who is 
asleep. " 

“What a desperate goodman!” murmured the students. The 
rumour ran through the assemblage that he was—an ancient Con- 
ventionist—an old regicide. The company had turned into the Rue. 
dela Verrerie. | 

Little Gavroche marched on with all his might with this song, 

iich made him a sort of clarion. He sang: ; 


t? 


Voici la lune qui parait, 
Quand irons-nous dans fa forét? 
Demandait Charlot 4 Charlotte, 


Tou tou tou 
| Pour Chatou. 
Je n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu'un liard et qu'une botte, 
Pour avoir bu de grand matin ) 
La rosée 4 méme le thym, 
Deux moineaux étaient.en ribote. ' 
Zi zi zi 
Pour Passy. 
Je n’ai qu’un Dieu, qu’un roi, qu’un liard et qu't une botte, 
Et ces deux pativres petits loups 
omme deux grives étaient sotils; 
Un tigre ef riait dans sa grotte, 


Don dondon 
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Pour Meudon 
Je nat qu'un Dien, qu'tn roi, qu'un Hiard et qu'ime botte 
Toun jurait et Pautre swerait 7 
Quand trons-nous dans da fore ? 
Qemmundait Charket a Charette, 
"Tin tin tin 
Pour Partin, 
Jeq’at qu'un Dien, givun cet, qui Tard et qu'une bottes 


They made their way towards Siaiot Merry, 


Vi 
RECRUITS 


Tite band inereased at every mionent. Towards the Rue des Bie 
lettes aman of Gb stature, wite wis armies rey, whose rough and 
bold mien Courfeyrae, Enjoliis aed ( onibeforre aaticed, but whom 
Hone of them knew, joimel them, Gavrache, busy singing, whistling 
hiiming, peing forward ane rapping on the shutters of the shops 
with the buttof fis daummerdess pistol puted neattention to this man. 

ft happercel that, in the Kne de iy Verreric, they passed by Cour- 
feyrac’s doer, 

“Phat is tneky,? said Courtevrae, “lo have forsotten my purse, 
and Pohave dost iy hat He bert the eonmmaty and went up to hig 
roont, four stirs ada tines, Efe teak anolt hat and his purse, He took 
alsa a large square box, ef the sive ada big valise, which was hidden 
among his dirty clothes. As he wis running dewn again, the por- 
tress hailed hin: | 

“Monsieur de Courfeyrac ?” 

“Portress, what is yveur name 2" respended Courfeyrae, 

The portress stood aetiiest. 

“Why, vou kasw it very well: Pain tla portress, my name is 
Mother Veuvain,” 


See the mean is shindig, whe stad! we pac iiter the wens ? asked Charley 
Of (harhatty 
Ton, ten, ton, for Chatter Phave hat ene Ged, oge hing, one farthing, and 
aie: hentt, 
cn having dunk in early gern, dew ated tlhoyiie, twee sparrows were ina 
WSs, 
At avi, for Bassy. Db lnawe bat one Grad, one hing, cue farthing, and one 
brant, 
And these tase pour lithe wolves were as drank as two throshes: a tiger 
lavelicd atit in his eave, 
Don, den, don, for Meudon Dhave but ane Gad, ene king, one farthing, 
antl ane hat 
_ One swore and the other cursed, When shall we ge inte the woods, asked 
Charley of Charlotte. | 
is tin, tin, for Pantin, T have bat one God, ene king, one farthing, and 
whe heat, 
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“Well, if you call'me Monsieur de Courfeyrac again, I shall call - 
you poe de Veuvain. Now, speak, what is it? What do yan 
want P” 7 

“There is somebody who wishes to speak to you.” | 

“Who is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Where is he?” 

“In my lodge.” 

“The devil!” said Courfeyrac. 7 

“But he has been waiting more than an hour for you te cone 
home !” replied the portress. | 

At the same time, a sort of young working-man, thin, pale, small, 
freckled, dressed in a torn blouse and patched pantaloons of ribbed 
velvet, and who had rather the appearance of a girl in boy’s clothes 
than of a man, came out of the lodge and said to Courfeyrac in a 
voice which, to be sure, was not the least in the world like a woman’s 
voice, | . 

“Monsieur Marius, if you please?” 

“He is not in.” 

“Will he be in this evening ?” 

“T don’t know anything about it.” | 

And Courfeyrac added: “As for myself, I shall not be in.” 

The young man looked fixedly at him, and asked him: 

“Why so?” 

“Because.” 

“Where are you going then ?” 

“What is that to you?” 

“Do you want me to carry your box?” 

“T am going to the barricades.” 

“Do you want me to go with your” | - 
“Tf you like,” answered Courfeyrac, “The road is free; the streets 
belong to everybody.” a | 7 | 

And he ran off to rejoin his friends. When he had rejoined them, 
he gave the box to one of them to carry. It was not until a quarter 
of an hour afterwards that he perceived that the young man had in 
fact followed them. | | et usa 

A mob does not go precisely where it wishes, We have explained . 
that a gust of wind carries it along. They went beyond Saint Merry 
and found themselves, without really knowing how, in the Rue — 
Saint Denis. | | eas 


BOOK PWELETI - CORINTH 
i 


HISTORY OF CORINTILD FROME ETS FOTTN DATION 


Tre Parisians who, ta-duy, apen entering the Rue Rambuteay from 
the side of the markets, notice on them miht, opposite the Rue Mon- 
détour, a basket-nutker’s shop, wih a husket fora sien, inthe shape 
of the Emperor Napoleon the Gave, with this inseription : 


NAPOLEON PSE BATT 
YOU EN ost? 


da not suspeet the terridle seenes whieh this very place saw thirty . 
YOUrPS acto, 

Here were the Knee de Ta Chianvreries whieh the ole sions spelled 
Chanverrerio, and the eebchrated wane shop called Corinth, 

The reader will renner all dee dues heen said about the bar 
rieade erected! on this spot snd eelipead elsewhere ly the barricade 
of Saint Mery, Upon this fatten larrhcadle of the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie, now fallen into deep obscurity, we are about to throw 
some Htthe light, : 

Permit us ta recent, for the sake of clearness, to the simple means 
already emploved by us for Widerloa, Phase whe would picture to 
themselves with sutliiemt exactness the ecarfiseadd Ilueks of houses 
whieh stocd at that period near dhe Uvdiute Saint Bustiche, at the 
northeast corner af Che naarkets of Paris, where is new the mouth 
of the Rue Ramboteny, have aniv to ficare te thenmselves, touching 

athe Rue Saint Denis at its samaait, ane dee markets at its base, an 
N, of which the two vertiont stredces were! be the ue de la Grande. 
Truanderie and the Rue de da Chupovrerie, and the Rue de la Petite | 
Truanderie would make the transverse stroke, The ald Rue Mon- 
detour cut the phree strokes at the most awhward aneles, So that 
the labyrinthine entanglement of these four streets sufficed to make, 
Ina space of four hundred sqmire virds, between the markets and 
the Rue Saint Denis, in one direction, and hetween the Rue du 
Cygne and the Rueales Prevheurs in the other direction, seven islets 
of houses, oddly intersecting, of various sizes, placed crosswise and 
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as if by chance, and separated but slightly, like blocks of stone in a 
stone yard, by narrow crevices. ae 

We say narrow crevices, and we cannot give a more just idea of 
those obscure, contracted, angular lanes, bordered by ruins eight 
stories high. These houses were so dilapidated, that in the Rues 
de la Chanvrerie and de la Petite Truanderie, the fronts were 
shored up with beams, reaching from one house to another. The 
street was narrow and the gutter wide, the passer walked along a 
pavement which was always wet, beside shops that were like cellars, 
great stone blocks encircled with iron, immense garbage heaps, and 
alley gates armed with enormous and venerable gratings. The Rue 
Rambuteau has devastated all this. 

The name Mondétour pictures marvellously well the windings 
of all this route. A little further along you found them still better 
expressed by the Rue Pirouetie, which ran into the Rue Mondeétour. 

The passer who came from the Rue Saint Denis into the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie saw it gradually narrow away before him as if he 
had entered an elongated funnel. At the end of the street, which was 
very short, he found the passage barred on the market side, and he 
would have thought himself in a cul-de-sac, if he had not perceived 
on the right and on the left two black openings by which he could 
escape. These were the Rue Mondétour, which communicated on 
the one side with the Rue des Précheurs, on the other with the Rues 
du Cygne and Petite Truanderie. At the end of this sort of cul-de- 
sac, at the corner of the opening on the right, might be seen a house 
lower than the rest, and forming a kind of cape on the street. 

In this house, only two stories high, had been festively installed 
for three hundred years an illustrious wine-shop. This wine-shop 
raised a joyful sound in the very place which old Theophile has 
rendered famous in these two lines: | 


La branle Ic squelette horrible 
D’un pauvre amant qui se pendit.* 


The location was good. The proprietorship descended from father 
to son. 

In the times of Mathurin Régnier, this wine-shop was called 
the Pot aux Roses (the Pot of Roses), and as rebuses were in fash- 
ion, it had for a sign a post (poteau) painted rose colour. In the last 
century, the worthy Natoire, one of the fantastic masters now held 
in disdain by the rigid school, having got tipsy several times in this 
wine-shop at the same table where Régnier had got drunk, out of 
gratitude painted a bunch of Corinth grapes upon the rose-coloured 
post. The landlord, from joy, changed his sign and had gilded be- 
low the bunch these words: The Grape of Corinth. Hence the name 


2 There rattles the horrible skefcton of a poor lover who hung himself. 


* 
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Corinth. Nothing is more natural to drinkers than an ellipsis, The 
ellipsis is the zigzag of phrase. Corinth gradually dethroned the Pos 
aux Roses. The last landlord of the dynasty, Father Hucheloy 
not even knowing the tradition, had the post painted blue, P 
A basement room in which was the counter, a room on the first 
floor in which was the billiard table, a spiral wooden staircase pierc- 
ing the ceiling, wine on the tables, smoke on the walls, candles in 
broad day, such was the wine-shop, A stairway with a trap-door in 
the basement-room led to the cellar, On the second floor were the 
rooms of the Hucheloups, You ascended by a stairway, which wag 
rather a ladder than a stairway, the only entrance to which was bya 
back door in the large room on the first floor, In the attic, two garret 
rooms, with dormer windows, nests for servants. The kitchen: 
divided the ground-floor with the counting-room, | 
Father Hucheloup was perhaps a born chemist, he was certainly a 
cook ; people not only drank in dis wine-shop, they ate there. Huche- 
foup had invented an excellent dish which was found only at his 
house ; it was stuffed earps which he called earpes.an gras. This was 
eaten by the light of a tallow candle, or a lanip of the time of Louis 
NVI, upon tables on whieh an oil-cloth was nailed for a table- 
cloth. Men came there from a distance, Efucheloup, one fine morn- 
ing, thought proper to advertise hyepassers of his “specialty; he 
dipped a brush ina pet of bitieking, and as he had an orthography 
of his own, even as he hae a enisine of is own, he improvised upon 
his wall this remarkable mseriptton ; | 


CARPES PHO GEAS, 


One winter, the showers sand the storms took a fancy to efface 
the S whieh terninnterdd the first word and the G whieh commenced 
the third sit was left like this: 


CURE OFfib ORAS, 


Time and the rain aiding, a humble gastronomic advertisement 
nad became a profound piece of advice, 
So that it happened that, sot knowing: French, Father Tucheloup 
Shad fsnown Latin, that he had bronphi plilosophy out of his kitchen 
and that, desiring: simply te eclipse Careoie, he hid equalled Horace, 
And what was striking was (iat this alse meant: Enter my wine- 
shop, 
Nothing of all this is at present in existence, The Mondeétour 
labyrinth was ripped up and opened wide in 1847, and probably is 
now no more. The Rue dela Chanvrerie and Corinth have disap- 
peared under the pavernents of the Rue Kambutean. 
As we have said, Corinth was one af the meeting, if not rallying 
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places, of Courfeyrac and his friends. It was Grantaire who had dis- 


covered Corinth. He had entered on account of Carpe Horas, andhe 


returned on account of Carpes au Gras. They drank there, they 
ate there, they shouted there; they paid little, they paid poorly, they 
did not pay at all, they were always welcome, Father Hucheloup 

was a goodman. | 

Flucheloup, a goodman, we have just said, was a cook with mous- 
- taches: an amusing variety. He had always an ill-humoured face, 
seemed to wish to intimidate his customers, grumbled at people 
who came to his house, and appeared more disposed to pick a quar- 
rel with them than to serve them their soup. And still, we maintain, 
they were always welcome. This oddity had brought custom to his 
shop, and led young men to him, saying to each other: “Come and 
hear Father Hucheloup grumble.” He had been a fencing-master. 
He would suddenly burst out laughing. Coarse voice, good devil. 
His was a comic heart, with a tragic face; he asked nothing better 
than to frighten you, much like those snuff-boxes which have the 
shape of a pistol. The discharge is a sneeze. 

His wife was Mother Hucheloup, a bearded creature, and very, 
ugly, 

“Towards 1830, Father Hucheloup died. With him the secret of the 
car pes au gras was lost. His widow, scarcely consolable, continued 
the wine-shop. But the cuisine degenerated and became execrable, 
the wine, which had always been bad became frightful. Courfey- 
rac and his friends continued to go to Corinth, however—“from 
pity,’ said Bossuet. 

Widow Hucheloup was short-winded and deformed, with memo- 
ries of the country. She relieved their tiresomeness by her pro- - 
nunciation. She had a way of her own of saying things which spiced _ 
her village and spring-time reminiscences. It had: once been her ~ 
: fortune, she affirmed, to hear “the lead-breasts sing in the hawk- — 
thorns.” 

The room on the first floor, in which was “the restaurant,” was a 
long and wide room, encumbered with stools, crickets, chairs, . 
benches, and tables, and a rickety old billiard-table..It was reached ” 
by the spiral staircase which terminated at the corner of the room. | 
in a square hole like the hatchway of a ship. | 

This room, lighted by a single narrow window and by a ie | 
which was always burning, had the appearance of a garret. All the 

ieces of furniture on four legs behaved as if they had but three. 
The whitewashed walls had no ornament exter this quatrain itt 
honour of Ma’am Hucheloup : 


Elle étonne 4 dix pas, elle épouvante 4 deux, 
Une verrue habite | en son nez hasardeux ; 
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On tremble a chaque instant qu'elle ne yous la mouche 
Kt qu'un beau jour son ues ue tombe dans a bouche? 


This was written in charcoal upon the wall. 

Ma'am Hucheloup, the original, went back and forth from morn- 
ng ull night before this quatrain in perfect tranquillity. Two sery- 
ants, called Chowder and lricassee, and for whom nobody had ever 
known any other names, helped Mivam Hucheloup to put upon the 
tables the pitchers of blue wine and the various broths which were 
served to the hungry in earthen dishes, Chowder, fat, round, red 
and boisterous, former favourite saltana of the defunct Hucheloup, 
was uglier than any mythological monsters sql, as it is fitting that 
the servant should always keep behind the mistress, she was less 
ugly than Matun Huchelonp. Pricassee, long, delicate, white with 
a lymphatic whiteness, rings around her eves, eyelids drooping, al- 
ways exhausted and dejected, subject to what might he ealled chronic 
WOATITUSS, Wy) first, it} Tiered last, served! everyhady, even the other 
servant, mildly and in stleave, sailing through fatigue with a sort 
of varue slecpy side, 

Before entering the restinrant reom, you might read upon the 
door this line written in chalk by Courfeyrac: | 


Royale ai ta peux et range siti Poses! 


a 
PRELIMINARY CATEPY 


LAIGLR de Meanx, we know, lived nore with Joly than elsewhere, 
LHe had a Joslin as the bird dias a branch, Chie two friends lived to- 
gether, ate tovether, slept teacther, Everything was in common with 
them, even Musichetiia lithe. Phey were whit, anime the Chapeau 
Brothers, are called daad, On dee norning of the Sth of June, they 
went to brenk fast at Corinth, fedy, whose heme! was stopped up, hada 
bad cold, which Daigle was hesinunine te share, Laigle’s coat was 
threadbare, but Joly was well dressed, | 

It was about nine o'clock tn the merning when they opened the - 
door of Corinth, 3 

They went typ to the first fear, 

Chowder and Prienssee received them: “Ovsters, cheese, and 
ham,” said Pscighe, 

Ant they sat dewn ata table, 


t 


Sho astounds at ten pares, she terrifies at two, a wart inhabits her danger- 
aus nose: you tremble every moment lest she blow it you, and lest some fine 
day her nose may fall inte her mouth, 

* Feast if you can and eat if you dare, 
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The wine-shop was empty; they two only were there. 

Fricassee, recognising Joly and Laigle, put a bottle of wine on 
the table. _ 

As they were at their first oysiers} a head appeared. at the hatch- 
way of the stairs, and a voice said: | 

“I was passing. I smelt in the street a delicious odour of Brie 
cheese. I have come in.” 

It was Grantaire. 

Grantaire took a stool and sat down at the table. 

-Fricassee, seeing Grantaire, put two bottles of wine on tha table, 

That made three. 

“Are you going to drink those two bottles?” inquired Laigle of 
Grantaire. : 

Grantaire answered : 

“All are ingenious, you alone are ingenuous, Two bottles never 
astonished a man.” : 

The others had begun by eating. Grantaire began by drinking, 
A half bottlé was quickly swallowed. | 

“Have you a hole in your stomach?” resumed Laigle. 

“You surely have one in your elbow,” said Grantaire. 

And, after emptying his glass, he added: 

“Ah, now, Laigle of the funeral orations, your coat is old.” 

“I hope so,” replied Laigle, “That makes us agree so well, my coat 
atid I. It has got all my wrinkles, it doesn’t bind me anywhere, it has — 
fitted itself to all my deformities, it is complaisant to all my motions; 
I feel it only because it keeps me warm. Old coats are the same thing 
as old friends.” . | 

“That’s true,” exclaimed Joly, joining in the dialogue, “an old 
habit | coat] is an old abi [friend].” : ~ 

“Especially,” said Grantaire, “in the mouth of a man whose head | 
is stopped up.” ro. a ae 
~Grantaire,” asked Laigle, “do you come from the boulevard ?” 

“No. . a ae ; ° 7s | 

“We just saw the head of the procession pass, Joly and I.” 

“It is a barvellous spectacle,” said Joly. . f a 

“Flow quiet this street is!” exclaimed Laigle. “Who would sus- 
pect that Paris is all topsy-turvy? You see this was formerly all. 
monasteries about here! Du Breul and Sauval give the list of them, - 
and the Abbé Lebeuf. They were all around here, they swarmed, 


the shod, the unshod, the shaven, the bearded, the greys, the blacks, 


the whites, the Franciscans, the Minimi, the Capuchins, the Car. 
melites, the Lesser Augustines, the Greater Augustines, the Old 
Augustines. They littered.” : . , 

“Don’t talk about.monks,” interrupted Grantaire, “it makes me | 
want to scratch.” - ~ < : | 

Then he exclaimed ; 
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“Peugh! T have just swallowed a bid oyster, TTere’s the hypo- 
chondria upon me again. ‘The oysters are spoiled, the Servants are 
ugly. Dhate human kind. T passed just now inthe Rue Richelieu be. 
fore the great publie library, ‘This heap of ayster shells, which they 
calla brary, disgusts me to think of, How much paper! how much: 
ink! how much scribbling! Somebody has written all that! What 
booby was it who said that man is a biped with feathers? And then 
I met a pretty girl whom [ knew, beautiful as Spring, worthy to he 
called Iloréal, and delighted, transported, happy, with the angels 
the poor creature, hecause yesterday a horrid banker, pitted with 
small-pox deigned to faney her, Alas! woman watches the publican 
no less than the fop: cats chase mice as well as birds, This damsel 
less than wo months ayo, was a good girl in a garret, she fixed the 
little rings of copper in the evelets of corsets, haw do you call it? 
She sewed, she had a bed, she lives! wrth a flawer-pot, she was con. 
tented. Now she is a bankeress. ‘This transformation Wis wrought . 
Jast night. Loamet the wieting this morning, full of joy. ‘The hideous 
part of itis, that the weneh was quite as pret ¥ toeday as yesterday, 
Her financier didn’t appear on her face. Roses have this much more 
or Tess than women, that the traces which worms Jeave on them are 
visible. Al! there is no morality: tyaan the witrth | call to witness 
the myrtle, the symbolof love, the laurel, the symithol of war, the 
alive, that goose, the avinhal af pesee, the apple, which almost 
strangled Adami with its seed, and the tle, the gramlfather of petti- 
coats, As to rights, de veu wart te know whit rivhts are? The Gauls 
covet Clusium, Rome protects Clusiun, and asks them what Clu- 
sium has done to them. Brennus answers: What Alha did to you, 
what [idee did te you, what the <lqni, the Volsei, and the’ Sa. 
hines did to you, They were your naehbours, Che Clusians are ours. 
We nnaderstand neighbourhovd as seu do, You stole Alba, we take 
Clusiume Rome says: You will net take Clusinm,’ Brennus took 
Rome. Phen he eried: Fae ede! ‘Mat is what rights are. Ah! 
inthis workl, what beasts of prev what cacles | itmakes me crawl 
all over.” 

He reached his pls ta Joly, who filled it again, then he drank, 
and proceeded, almost without Ineving been Interrupted — by this 
glass of wine, which nobody pereeived, nat even limself, 

“Brennus, who takes Reme, is an eales the banker, who takes 
the prisette, isan eagle, No roore shame here than there, Then let 
us believe in nothing, There is but one reality ste drink, Whatever 
may be your opinin whether you are for the lean cock, like the 
Canton of Uri,or fur the fat eack, Hike the Canton of Glaris, matters 
little, drink. You talk toa me of the boulevard, of the procession, et 
emtera, Ah, now, there is going to he a revolution again, is there? 
This poverty of means on the part of God astonishes me, He has 
to keep greasing the grooves uf events continually, It hitches, it does 
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not go. Quick, a revolution. God has his hands black with this vil- 
lanous cart-grease all the time. In his place, I would work more 
simply, I wouldn’t be winding up my machine every minute, I would 
lead the human race smoothly, I would knit the facts stitch to stitch, 
without breaking the thread, I would have no emergency, I would 
have no extraordinary repertory. What you fellows call progress 
moves by two springs, men and events, But sad to say, from time to 
time the exceptional is necessary. For events as well as for men, 
the stock company is not enough; geniuses are needed among men, 
and revolutions among events, Great accidents are the law; thé or- 
der of things cannot get along without them; and, to see the ap- 
paritions of comets, one would be tempted to believe that Heaven 
itself is in need of star actors. At the moment you least expect it, 
God placards a meteor on the wall of the firmament. Some strange 
star comes along, underlined by an enormous tail. And that makes 
Cesar die. Brutus strikes him with a knife, and God with a comet. 
Crack, there is an aurora borealis, there is a revolution, there is a 
great man; 793 in big letters. Napoleon with a line to. himself, the 
comet of 1811 at the top of the poster. Ah! the beautiful blue poster, 
all studded with unexpected flourishes! Boom! boom! extraor- 
dinary spectacle. Look up, loungers. All.is dishevelled, the star as 
well as the drama. Good God, it is too much, and it is not enough. 
These resources, used in emergency, seem magnificence, and are 
poverty. My friends, Providence is put to his trumps. A revolution, 
what does that prove? That God is hard up. He makes a coup d'état, 
because there is a solution of continuity between the present and the 
future, and because he, God, is unable to join the two ends. In fact, 
that confirms me in my conjectures about the condition of Jeho- 
vah’s fortune; and to see so much discomfort above and below, so 
much rascality and odiousness and stinginess and distress in the - 
heavens and on the earth, from the bird which has not a grain of 
millet to me who have not a hundred thousand livres of income, to 
see human destiny, which is very much worn out, and even royal 
destiny, which shows the warp, witness the Prince of Condé hung, 
to see winter, which is nothing but a rent in the zenith through which 
the wind blows, to see so many tatters even in the bran new purple 
of the morning on the tops of the hills, to see the dew drops, those 
false pearls, to see the frost, that paste, to see humanity ripped, and 
events patched, and so many spots on the sun, and so.many holes in 
the moon, to see so much misery everywhere, I suspect that God is not 
rich. He keeps up appearances, it is true, but I feel the pinch. He 
gives a revolution as a merchant, whose credit is low, gives a ball. 
We must not judge the gods from appearances. Beneath the gilding 
of the sky I catch a glimpse of a poor universe. Creation is bank- 
rupt. That is why I.am a malcontent. See, it is the fifth of June, it is 
very dark; since morning I have been waiting for the daybreak, it 
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has not come, and Twill het that it won't come all day, Tt is a negli. 
gence of a badly paid clerk, Yes, everything is badly arranged, noth- 
ing fits anything, this old we rhtisall rickety, | range myself with the 
apposition, Everything gues crossenraiied ; the tniverse is a tease, 
tt is like children, these who want it haven't it, those who don’t 
aint it have it. Votals | scot, Besides, Launle de Meaus, that bald- 
head, afflicts my sight. [t humsliates ae ty think that 1 am the same 
age as that knee. Still, Eeritivise, bat fb don't msult, The universe 
is what it is. 1 speak here withoat miuahee, aud to ease my con- 
SCION, Receive, Pather rerncal, thie EET P LTC a af my distinguished 
consideration. Qh! by all saints of Olympus and by all the gods 
of Paradise, | was not made fo be a Parish, that is to say, to 
rieachet fur ever, [ke a shutilecuwh between two hattledores, ean 
the company af laters to the cranpani of risters tT was made to be 
a Turk dookingr all lay deryr sat tientib judea exeenting those ex- 
quisite dances of boy pt, as Raa ts pagis aa the clrecans of a chaste man, 
ara Pernice peasant, era Venetian srentleman surronnled by gentle. 
dames, ora little: Gernsart pritier, farnitumy the half of a foot sol- 
ier to the Germanie Confederation, cind occupying his leisure in 
crevine: bits seach; nba his hedue, that dy tuosav, open his frontier! 
Such is the enay peer’ whieh Lt wus Teerat! Yes, | sriicl ‘Turk, and I 
doen't umeev it. Eo deart miiderssataed why the ‘Purks are commonly 
held in hawt repute; there ts soma pre alain Mahoriet s respect for the 
Srventor ad seraniios with hearts, anid pairadioes with odalisques! Let 
us tat dusult Midhontetaniom, the ody relicion that is adorned with 
a henerecst! Oar that, PE inedst upon draskangs, The earth is a great 
folly, And it appecars that hey are gains to ficht, all these idiots, to 
get thei Ireeds broken, fa iia oaiere one anuther, in midsummer, 
fy the mentl af Jane, when ther aiiht ye ed? with some creature 
sider thedy arma, feswent in the fields the hue eup of tea of the new 
raewn fut Really, they ote feo silly. Anoedd breken tamp which 2 
Sew FUSE reat at wevone hind Mops suneests mec reflection, Tt ts 
Hime te enhehten the imac tae, Yes, here 1 st ‘min sad, What 
on things it te fre owl GHA ot stg san a revaliition the wrong way! 
Tran getting disraal, Ooh tthe fpishtfial ofl world {They strive with 
one iether, they plate ler onc asadthies, they: pret ite ane another, 
they hall ane another, thev get tom teenie sanethier 2 

Al Choantaire, after this it of ehaynenve, dad a ht of coughing, 
with ho lie diorrved, 

rem k it of cesodatiod,” saad tals, “i Pees that Barius is ce 
cielevdy cohetremas? 

“Hoes apyhesly know of whore” inured Daigle, 

"a 

WN an 

"Hot Ttell vou” : 

“Marius’s aninnrs!” exclaimed Grantaire, “T see them now 
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Marius is a fog, and he must have found a vapour. Marius is of the 
race of poets. He who says poet, says fool. Tymbreus Apollo. Ma- 
rius and his Mary, or his Maria, or his Marietta, or his Marion, 
they must make droll lovers. I imagine how it is. Ecstasies where 
they forget to kiss. Chaste upon the earth, but coupling in the in- 
finite. They are souls which have senses. They sleep together in the ° 
stars.’ 

Grantaire was entering on his second bottle, and perhaps his 
second harangue, when a new actor emerged from the square hole 
of the stairway. It was a boy of less than ten years, ragged, very 
small, yellow, a mug of a face, a keen eye, monstrous long hair, wet 
to the skin, a complacent look. 

The child, choosing without hesitation among the three, although 
he evidently knew none of them, addressed himself to Laigle de 
Meaux. : 

“Are you Monsieur Bossuet?”’ asked he. 

“That is my nickname,” answered Laigle. “What do you want 
of me?” . - 

“This is it. A big light-complexioned fellow on the boulevard 
said to me: Do you know Mother Hucheloup? I said: Yes, Rue 
Chanvrerie, the widow of the old man. He said to me. Go there. 
You will find Monsieur Bossuet there, and you will tell him from 
me: A—B—C. It is a joke that somebody is playing on you, isn’t 
it? He gave me ten sous.” - 

“Toly, lend me ten sous,” said Laigle, and turning towards Gran- 
taire: “Grantaire, lend me ten sous.” 

This made twenty sous which Laigle gave the child. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the little fellow. 

“What is your name?” asked Laigle. 

“Navet, Gavroche’s friend.” 

“Stop with us,” said Laigle. 

“Breakfast with us,” said Grantaire. 

The child answered: | : : = 

“T can’t, | am with the procession, I am the one to cry, Down witht 
Polignac.” . : 

And giving his foot a long scrape behind him, which is the most 
respectful of all possible bows, he went away. | 

‘The child gone, Grantaire resmued : 

“This is the pure gamin, There are many varieties in the gamia 
genus. The notary gamin is called saute-ruisseau, the cook gamin is 
called marmiton, the baker gaaggn is called mttron, the lackey gamun 
is called groom, the sailor gam is called mousse, the soldier gamin 
is called tapin, the painter gamin is called rapin, the trader gamin is 
called trottin, the courtier gamin is called menin, the king gamin is 
called dauphin, the god gamin is called bambino.” 7 

Meanwhile Laigle was meditating ; he said in an under tone: _ 
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A ep eme(*, that is tu say Danarque’s funeral” 

; “he big light-complexioned niin,” observed Grantaire, “is Ep. 
jolras, who sent to netity you, 

* Shall we pu?’ said Posttet. 

“Tt raids,” said Joly." E have swerd to go throtgh fre, dot water 
S Ddoel't wadt tu catch cold, 

“Tetay here,” sabl Grataive, TL prefer a breakiast to a hearse.” 

&Conelusion: we stay," resanied Latsle. “Well, let us drink then 
Resides we can miss the fumeral, witveat mi-ing the dmeute? 

“Ati! the cbeute, bamidd for that,” exebumed Joly. 

Taig ribbed is hinds: 

“Now they are seine te retouch tae Revelutton of 1830, In fact 
it binds the people tn the serail des.” 

“te don'tamike sneh difference with me, your revolution,” said 
Grantaire. “E den't esecrate this pooavernnient, tis the crown tem- 
yered with the udvhitecap. This a seepdre terminating im an umbrella, 
Y fact, toeeday, E shoud thik, ga this weather Pass hilippe could 
mike gtenael use af dis ti tly ub dwith ened, extemd the xeoptre end 
against the people, ape open the niabredhe end against the sky,” 

The room wis dark, preat chants were vempdeting the suppres. 
sion of the davEsht. ‘Phere wo todeely tithe wine-shop, nor in the 
ASEreet, every toudy isnverat yreedie “toa eee Ppt aye 

“Tnvon or nidniphe se cried Peeoatet, “We enan't see a speck, 
Pricnesee, a Eek 

Grantaire, mnehiiedioly, wae deteh tiny, 

“Enjolras despises me," niuruniged he, “Pajolras said: Joly is 
sick, Girantatre ds dranth. Tp wie te Phosstiedt that he sent Navet, Té 
he hae come forme | woubl have flayed him Se mach the worse 
for Hajalras! 1} won't pa fe las funeral” 

This reselution token, Possaiet, Poly, and Grantaire did not stir 
front the wineshop, About twooe’ebak id the afternoon, the table 
on which they were Tener: wes veveren} with empty bottles, Two 
enndles avere lnrning, ene dna perfertiy green cupper candlestick, 
the other in the peck ede eravbed decanter, Carantaire had drawn 
Joly and Hossuet towards wine: Possiet sind July Ind led Grantaire 
fowards joy, 

As for Grantairy, sive noon, he ted yet beyond wine, an indif- 
ferout source af dyeams, Wine, with scriatis ibanlsreds, has only a 
quiet success, “Phere is, a pont af inehriety, lick magic and white 
magic: wine is only white magic, Gootire was a daring drinker 
of-dreams. The bhirkness of a feurfig drunkenness yawning before 
him, far from checking him, drew him on, He had left the bottle 
behind and taken ta the juny ‘Phe jig is the abyss, Having at his 
Aand neither opium nor hashish, and wishing to All his brain with 
mist, he had had recourse to that frightful mixture of brandy, stout, 
and absinth, which produces such terrible lethargy. It is from these 
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three vapours, beer, brandy, and absinth, that the lead of the soul 
is formed.. They are three darknesses ; the celestial butterfly is 
drowned in them; and there arise, in a membranous smoke vaguely 
condensed into bat wings, three dumb furies, nightmare, night, 
death, flitting above the sleeping Psyche, | | 
Grantaire was not yet at this dreary phase; far from it, He was 


extravagantly gay, and Bossuet and Joly kept pace with him. They 


touched glasses. Grantaire added to the eccentric accentuation of his . 
words and ideas incoherency of gesture; he rested his left wrist 
upon his knee with dignity, his arms a-kimbo, and his cravat untied, 
bestriding a stool, his full glass in his right hand, he threw out to 
the fat servant Chowder these solemn words: 

“Let the palace doors be opened! Let everybody belong to the. 
Académie Frangaise, and have the. right of embracing Madame 
Hucheloup!'let us drink.” 

And turning towards Ma’am Hucheloup he added: | 

“Antique woman consecrated by use, approach that I may gaze 
upon thee!” 

And Joly exclaimed: . 

“Chowder add Fricassee, dod’t give Gradtaire ady bore to drigte 
He spedds his bodey foolishly. He has already devoured sidce this 
bordigg in desperate prodigality two frages didety-five cedtibes.” 

And Grantaire replied: 

“Who has been unhooking the stars without my permission to 
put them on the table in the shape of candles ?”’ 

Bossuet, very drunk, had preserved his calmness. 

He sat in the open window, wetting his back with the falling rain, 
and gazed at his two friends. 

_ Suddenly he heard a tumult behind him, hurried steps, cries te 

arms! He turned, and saw in the Rue Saint Denis, at the end of the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, Enjolras passing, carbine in hand, and Gav-_ 
roche with his pistol, Feuilly with his sabre, Courfeyrac with his | 
sword, Jean Propvaire with his musketoon, ‘Combeferre with his | 
musket, Bahorel with his musket, and all the armed and stormy: 
gathering which followed them. 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie was haediy as long. as the range of a 
- carbine, Bossuet improvised a speaking trumpet with his two hands, - 
and shouted : | 

“Courfeyrac! Courfeyrac! ahoy !” 2 4 | 

Courfeyrac heard the call, perceived Bossuet, and camea few steps 
into the Rue dela Chanvrerie, crying a “what do you want? ?”? which 
was met on the way by a “where are you going?” 

“To make a barricade,” answered Courfeyrac. - 

“Well, here! this is a good place! make it here!” 

“That is true, Eagle,” said Courfeyrac. . 

And ata sign from Courfeyrac, the band ere into the Rue de 
la Chanvrerie. - | 
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I 
NIGHT BEGINS TO GATILER OVER GRANTAIRE 


Ture place was indeed admirably chosen, the entrance of the street 
wide, the further end contracted and like a cul-de-sac, Corinth 
throttling it, Rue Mondetour casy to har at the right and left, no at- 
tack possible except from the Rue Saint Denis, that is from the 
front, and without cover. Bossuet tipsy had the coup d’eil of Han. 
nibal fasting. 

At the irruption of the mob, dismay seized the whole street, not 
a passer but had gone into eclipse, Ina flash, at the end, on the right, 
on the left, shops, stalls, alley gates, windows, blinds, dormer. 
windows, shutters of every size, were closed from the ground to the 
roofs. One frightened oldl woman had fixed a mattress before her 
window on two clothes poles, as a slueld agaist the musketry, The 
wine-shop was the only house which reniined open; and that for 
a good reason, because the band had rushed into it, “Oh my God! 
Oh my God!” sighed Mavan Lucheloup, 

Bossuet had gone down to mect Courfeyrac, 

Joly, who had come to the window, ¢ried : 

“Courfeyrac, you bust fuse ad ubbrella, You will cateh cold.” 

Meanwhile, ina few minutes, twenty iron bars had been wrested 
from the grated front of the wine-shop, twenty vards of pavement 
had been torn up; Gavreche and Bahorel had seized on its passage 
and tipped over the dray of a lime merchant uamed Anceau, this 
dray contained three barrels fill of lime, which they had placed 
under the piles of paving stones; fnjolras hac opened the trap- 
door of the cellar and all the widew Tluchelotp's empty casks had 
gone to flank the lime barrels; Feuilly, with his fingers accustomed 
to colour the delicate folils of fans, had buttressed the barrels and the 
dray with two massive heaps of stones, Stones improvised like the 
rest, and obtained nobody knows where, Some shoring-timbers had 
been pulled down fron: the front of a neighbouring house and laid 
upon the casks. When Bossuet and Courfeyrac turned round, halt 
the street was alrendy barred by a rampart Jugher than a man. 
There is nothing like the popular hand to build whatever can be built 
by demolishing, i 

Chowder and Fricassee had joined the labourers, ricassee went 
back and forth loaded with rubbish, Her weariness contributed to 
the barricade, She served. paving stones, as she would have served — 
wine, with a sleepy air, 
— Anomnibus with two white horses passed at the end of the street. 

Bossuet sprang over the pavement, min, stopped the driver, made 
the passengers gct down, gave his hand “to the ladies,” dismissed 
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the conductor, and came back with the vehicle, leading the horses 
by the bridle, a8 | 

“An omnibus,” said he, “doesn’t pass by Corinth. Non licet omni- 
bus adire Corinthum.” | , : 

A moment later the horses were unhitched and going off at will 
through the Rue Mondétour, and the omnibus, lying on its side 
completed the barring of the street. 7 
Ma’am Hucheloup, completely upset, had taken refuge in the first 
story. ee 

Fler eyes were wandering, and she looked without seeing, crying 
a a whisper. Her cries were dismayed and dared not come out of her 
throat, a 
_ “It is the end of the world,” she murmured. 

‘Joly deposited a kiss upon Ma’am Hucheloup’s coarse, red, and 
wrinkled neck, and said to Grantaire: “My dear fellow, I have al- 
ways considered a woman’s neck an infinitely delicate thing.” 

But Grantaire was attaining the highest regions of dithyramb. 
Chowder having come up to the first floor, Grantaire seized her by 
the waist and pulled her towards the window with long bursts of 
laughter. | | 

“Chowder is ugly !” cried he ; “Chowder is the dream of ugliness ! 
Chowder is a chimera. Listen to the secret of her birth: a Gothic 
Pygmalion who was making cathedral waterspouts, fell in love 
with one.of them one fine morning, the most horrible of all. He im- 
plored Love to animate her, and that made Chowder. Behold her, 
citizens! her hair is the colour of chromate of lead, like that of 
Titian’s mistress, and she is a good girl. I warrant you that she 
will fight well. Every good girl contains a hero. As for Mother 
Hucheloup, she is an old brave. Look at her moustaches! she in- 
herited them from her husband. A hussaress, indeed, she will fight 
too. They two by themselves will frighten the banlieue. Comrades, 
, we will overturn the government, as true as there are fifteen acids 
intermediate between margaric acid and formic acid, which I don’t . ~ 
care a fig about. Messieurs, my father always detested me, because 
I could not understand mathematics. I only understand love and 
liberty. I am Grantaire, a good boy. Never having had any money, 
[ have never got used to it, and by that means I have never felt the 
need of it; but if I had been rich, there would have been no more 
poor! you should have seen: Oh! if the good hearts had the fat 
purses, how much better everything would go! I imagine Jesus - 
Christ with Rothschild’s fortune! How much good he would have 
done! Chowder, embrace me! you are voluptuous and timid! you 
have cheeks which call for the kiss of a sister, and lips which de- 
mand the kiss of a lover.” . | a 3 | 

“Be still, wine-cask !” said Courfeyrac; 

Grantaire answered : a 
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“T am Capitoul and Master of Moral Games {” 

Enjolras, who was standing on the crest of the barricade, musket 
in hand, raised his fine austere face, ISnjolras, we know, had Sonic: 
thing of the Spartan and of the Puritan. Tle would have died at 
Thermopyle with Leonidas, and would have burned Drogheda with 
Cromwell. 

“Cranture,? cried he, “go sleep yourself sober away from here 
This is the place for intoxication and not for drunkenness. Do not 
dishonour the barricade !" 

This angry speech produced upon Grantaire a singular effect, 
One would have said that he had received a gliss of cold water in 
his face. He appeared stuldenty sobered, He sat down, leaned upon 
a table near the window, looked at den jolras with an inexpressible 
gentleness, and said te him: 

“Let me sleep here” 

“Cty sleep elsewhere,” eried Tenjalras, 

But Grantaire, keeping his tender and troubled eyes fixed upon 
him, answered: 

“Let me sleep here--until 1 die here.” 

Enjolras regarded hin with a diabsinfil eve: 

“Grantaire, you are inenpable ai behed, af theught, of will, of 
Hfe, and of death.” 

He staimmered onta few more unintelligible words, then his head 
fell heavily upess the table, ad, a een etfect af the second 
stage of inehriety inte which: barjedries liad rudely and suddenly 
pushed him, a moment later he was asleep, 


i" 
ATTEALPR AE CONSOLATION TOON TEE WIDOW TOCILELOUP 


Banat i, in eestasies with the barricade, ariel! 

“There is the street ine lav nevk, lew well ft looks!” 

Courfeyrac, even while helping, te detudish the wine-shop, sought 
to console the wistaweel huadhaedy, 

“Alather Eucheloup, were vent fed vemplaining the other day — 
that you had been summoner! and fined heeaase [ricassee had 
selon sb ripe ut af your window *” - 

“Yous, niy good Monsietr airfeyrac. Oh! my God! are you go- : 
ing to put that table also inte your horror? And besides that, for 
the rig, and alse fora flowerpot whieh fell from the attic into the - 
street, He government fined me a hundred frances, If that isn't an 
abomination !" 

“Well, Mother Hucheloup, we are avenging you.” _ 

Mother Hucheloup, in this reparation which they were making 
her, did not seem to very well understand her advantage. She was 
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satisfied after the manner of that Arab woman who, having received 
a blow from her husband, went to complain to her father, crying 
ior vengeance and saying: “Father, you owe my husband affront 
for affront.” The father asked : “Upon which cheek did you receive 
the blow?” “Upon the left cheek.” The father struck the right 
- cheek, and said: “Now you are satisfied. Go and tell your husband 
that he has struck my daughter, but that I have struck his wife.” 

The rain had ceased. Recruits had arrived. Some working-men 
had brought under their blouses a keg of powder, a hamper contain- 
ing bottles of vitriol, two or three carnival torches, and a basket full 
of lamps, “relics of the king’s féte,” which féte was quite recent, 
having taken place the Ist of May. It was said that these supplies 
came from a grocer of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, named Pépin. 
They broke the only lamp in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the lamp op- 
posite the Rue Saint Denis, and all the lamps in the surrounding 
streets, Mondétour, du Cygne, des Précheurs, and de la Grande. 
and de la Petite Truanderie. 

Enjolras, Combeferre, and Courfeyrac, directed everything. Two 
barricades were now building at the same time, both resting on the 
house of Corinth and making a right angle; the larger one closed. 
the Rue de la Chanvrerie, the other closed the Rue Mondétour in. 
the direction of the Rue du Cygne. This last barricade, very narrow, 
was constructed only of casks and paving stones. There were about 
fifty labourers there, some thirty armed with muskets, for, on their 
way, they had effected a wholesale loan from an armourer’s shop. 

Nothing could be more fantastic and more motley than this band. 
One had a short-jacket, a cavalry sabre, and two horse-pistols ; an- 
other was in shirt sleeves, with a round hat, and a powder-horn 
hung at his side; a third had a breast-plate of nine sheets of brown 
paper, and was armed with a saddler’s awl. There was one of them 
who cried : “Let ws exterminate to the last man, and die on the pomt 
of our bayonets!” This man had no bayonet. Another displayed 
over his coat a cross-belt and cartridge-box of the National.Guard, 
with the box cover adorned with this inscription in red cloth: Pub- 
lic Order. Many muskets bearing the numbers of their legions, few 
hats, no cravats, many bare arms, some pikes, Add to this all ages, 
all faces, small pale young men, ‘bronzed wharfmen. All were hur- 
tying, and, while helping each other, they talked about the possible 
chances—that they would have help by three o’clock in the morn- 
ing—ihat they were sure of one regiment—that Paris would rise. 
Terrible subjects, with which were mingled a sort of cordial jovial- 
ity. One would have said they were brothers, they did not know 
each other’s names. Great perils have this beauty, that they bring 
to light the fraternity of strangers. 

A fire had been kindled in the kitchen, and they were melting 
pitchers, dishes, forks, all the pewter ware of the wine-shop into 
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bullets. They drank throngh it all. Pereusston-caps and buck-sho, 
rolled pellemell npon the tables with glasses of wine, In the billiard. 
room, Ma'am Hueheloup, Chowder, and Pvicnssee, variously modic 
fied by terror, one being stupeled, anether breathless, the third 
alert, were tear up old ines and making lint; three insurgents 
assisted them, three fonu-lidred, bearded, and moustached wags 
whe tore up the eloth with the fingers of a linen-draper, and se 
made them tremble, 

The man of tall statnre wheat Courfevrae, Combeferre, and 
Enjolras had noticed, at the moment he joined the company at the 
eormerof the Rue des Bdbetles, was werkine on the little barricade 
antduneddng himself useral there, Gavreche werked on the large one. 
As forthe wom man who hol wated for Courfeyrac at his house. 
amd hadedocd dina har Mbor tear MDurtae, he had disappeared very 
neaphycat De trement the orc ous Wars eeertaniied, 

Ciawriche, gerspbach: eartbol awa saad neciint, had charged 
Hinmeelf withanakines albeesca. dle went, came, mointed, descended 


? ’ 


retentive, fathead, sparkiod, He seetied tude there for the en 
i 
wines Sve vertdohy bi fe towtorhe was a whitlwitul ‘They saw 
| 
{ 


evervwiiere abenee, Pe wag btefrd teanlitien aldenity : ne stop 


posedhbe with him, Phe rt aitcue hares cele felt hing on its hack, He 
sextet the dunmers, dese ted the tule, he reaninited the weary, 
he proveloat the thouphetal, heptane te cheertaliess, others in 
breath, others fisuincer, all it metic, payed a strident, was biting 
tea Workingeriats tock pocdtion, stepped, started on, flitted above 
the tunmalt and the effurt, leaped frogs these te these, murmured, 
hunted) and stirred ap tlie whrode trace cee ty ete the revolutionary 
coh, 

Berpetsial medion was it his bathe a nigg mail perpetind elamour in 
his Hire lungs. ' : 

“Cheerky ? there peat stones @anarte Leryets ? rere machines? 
where are there iny / A dsshet ef ploses, bestap that hole, It 13 00 
snl, eae barricale, Tt gust Brit Jishaer, alee on everything, ‘vere 
itwith everything, Preah ap the house, SV durrivade is Mother Gi- 
but's 1 seeparty, Pfedel on, there is gy plasseahoar,” 

This made the labourers oscbani : 

ars hassel ? what da you WHE tis baa thks witha lass-door, 
tubercle: # | 

“Hercules yourselves? retorted Cavroche, “A glassedoor ina. 
barricade is exeellent, ly dorsn't prevent attacking it, but it bothers 
them in taking it, Then yeu have sever hooked apples over a wall 
with broken bottles on it? A glasasloor, it will cut the corns of the’ 
National Guards, when they try to climb over the barricade, Golly! 
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glass is the devil, Ah, now, you haven’t an unbridled imagination, . 
my comrades.” . 

Still, he was furious at his pistol without a hammer. He went 
from one to another, demanding: “A musket? I want a musket? 
Why don’t you give me a musket ?” ; 

“A musket for you?” said Combeferre. 

“Well?” replied Gavroche, “why not? I had one in 1830, in the 
dispute with Charles X.” 

Enjolras shrugged his shoulders. 

When there are enough for the men, we will give them to a 
children.” ) 

Gavroche turned fiercely, and answered’him: _ 

“If you are killed before me, I will take yours.” 

“Gann! said Enjolras. 

*“Smooth-face?” said Gavroche. 

A. stray dandy who was lounging at the end of the street made 
a diversion. 

Gavroche cried to him: 

“Come with us, young man? Well, this poor old country, et 
won't do anything for her then?” , 

The dandy fled. | 


y 
THE PREPARATIONS 


THE journals of the time which said that the barricade of the Rue 
de la Chanvrerie, that almost inexpugnable construction, as they 
call it, attained the level of a second story, were mistaken. The fact — 
is, that it did not exceed an average height of six or seven feet. It 
was built in such a mann@that the combatants could, at will, either 
disappear behind the walt, or look over it, and even scale the crest 
of it by means of a quadruple range of paving-stones superposed 
and arranged like steps on the inner side. The front of the barricade 
on the outside, composed of piles of paving-stones and of barrels 
bound together by timbers and boards which were interlocked in 
the wheels of the Anceau cart and the overturned omnibus, had a 
_ bristling and inextricable aspect. 

An opening sufficient for a man to pass through had been left be- 
tween the wall of the houses and the extremity of the barricade 
furthest from the wine-shop ; so that a sortie was possible. The pole 
of the omnibus was turned directly up and held with ropes, and. a. 
red flag, fixed to this pole, floated over the barricade. 

The little Mondétour barricade, hidden behind the wine-shop, — 
was not visible. The two barricades united formed a staunch re- 


doubt. Enjolras and Courfeyrac had not thought proper to barri- = 
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cade the other end of the Rue Mondetour which opens a passa 

to the markets through the Rue des Precheurs, wishing doubtless ‘ 
preserve a possilile communication with the outside, and ae 
little dread of being attacked from the dangerous and difficult alle 
des Précheurs. . y 

Except this passage remaining free, which constituted what Fo 
lard, in his strategie style, wold have called a branch-treneh, and 
bearing in mind also the niarreaw opening arranged on the Rue de 
ta Chanvrerie, the interter of the harrieidle, where the wine-sho 
made a saliant angle, presented an deregular qelrilateral dosed . 
all sides. There was an interval of abont twenty sards between the 
great barricade and the tall hiomses whieh formed the end of the 
street, so tha we pied say that thee Insrriode lemned against these 
houses all inhabited, bar ebeed Prom top to betiom, 

AlLthis labour wesc avenge: toed without hindratice in less than an 
hour, and without this Iuotial et bebl aia seein a hearskin-ca 
or a bayonet arise, “Che few hearers’ wha stl ventured at that 
period af the érieate dite the: Boe Sanat Deas cust a plinee down the 
Rie de da Chanvererio, perceived the barricade, ane redoubled their 
Wee, 

Whe two burricadies dini-teed, ta thie cusp, a table was dragged 
mute? the wine: slop satel GC eurtevrae aodtetel tpan the table, En. 
rolyvis hirsatagsdat the PRCT Ce hewn Cadi fee ray eyeried it. This 
on was fled with artrb tec . Wohen they saw the cartridges, there 
was a shudder anna the daaweed, ated ap aneanent af silence, ) 

Courfeyrae distributed them with a sine, 

Zach one receivedd thirty cartidyes. Mlinv had powder and set 
about making others with the ball, which they were moulding. As 
for the keys uf puweler, it Was ote ce halide hy Holi near the door, and 
it was reserved, 

The leng roll which was ramaing throggly all aris was not dis- 
continued, but it deed wet te be eaty a mOnotenets sernd to which 
they paid ne nore attention, with melineholy undulations, 

t hey Ionded their ninshets ane thea carbines all together, with- 
out precipitation, with a scdeqin yravity. Barjulras placed three sen- 
tinels outside the Inrrivades, oue in the Rue de be Clanvrerie, the 
second in the Rue des Precheurs, the third at the corner of Ja Petite 
Truanderic, | 

Then, the barriendes built, the posts assigned, the muskets loaded, 
the videttes placetl, alone in these fearful streets in which there 
were Now he passers, surrettded by these danb, and as it were 
dead houses, which throbbed with no human motion, enwrapped 
by the deepening shadows of the twiliglt, which was beginning 
fall, in the midst of thia obscurity and this silence, through w ich 
they felt the advance of something inexpressibly tragical and ter- 
tifying, isolated, armed, determined, tranquil, they waited, = 
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VIL 
WHILE WAITING 


In these hours of waiting what did they do? This we must tell— 
for this is history. | 

While the men were making cartridges and the women lint, while 
a large frying-pan, full of melted pewter and lead, destined for the 
bullet-mould, was smoking over a burning furnace, while the 
videttes were watching the barricades with arms in their hands, 
while Enjolras, whom nothing could distract, was watching the 
videttes, Combeferre, Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, Feuilly, Bos- 
suet, Joly, Bahorel, a few others besides, sought each other and got 
together, as in the most peaceful days of their student-chats, and in 
a corner of this wine-shop changed into a casemate, within two 
steps of the redoubt which they had thrown up, their carbines 
primed and loaded resting on the backs of their chairs, these gal- 
jant young men, so near their last hour, began to sing love-rhymes. 

What rhymes? Here they are: ~ 


Vous rappelez-vous notre douce vie, 
Lorsque nous étions si jeunes tous deux, 
Et que nous n’avions au cceur d’autre envie 
Que d’étre bien mis et d’étre amoureux, 


Lorsqu’en ajoutant votre 4ge 4 mon age, 
Nous ne comptions pas 4 deux quarante ans, 
Et que, dans notre humble et petit ménage, 
‘Tout, méme l’hiver, nous était printemps? 


Beaux jours! Manuel était fier et sage, 
Paris s’asseyait a de saints banquets, 
Foy lancait la foudre, et votre corsage 
Avait une épingle of je me piquais. . 


Tout vous contemplait: Avocat. sans causes, 
Quand je vous menais au Prado diner, 
Vous étiez jolie au point que les roses . 
Me faisaient l’effet de se retourner. 


Je les entendais dire: Est-elle belle! 

Comme elle sent bon! quels cheveux a flots! 
Sous son mantelet.elle cache une aile; 

Son bonnet charmant est a peine éclos. | 


Jerrais avec toi, pressant ton bras souple. . 
Les passants croyaient que l’amour charmé 
Avait marié, dans notre heureux couple, 
Le doux mois d’avyil au beau mois dé mai. | 


‘Nous vivions cachés, contents, porte close, 
‘Dévorant l'amour, bon fruit. défendu ; 
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Ma houche mavact pas cit une chose 
Que deja ton coir avait repatela, 


La Sorbonne était Pemlroit: baeolique 

Qu je Cuderais du soir ai matin, 

Cost ainsi qualune ame amuurense applique 
La carte du ‘Pendre au pays latina, 


Q place Miaubert ! Oo plaice Dauphine ! 
Quand, dags le Gardas frais et pirintanier, 
"Tu tivais ton bas sur ta dambe tine, 

Je voyais unastre au fond dup presen, 


J'ai fort du Eaten, aiais rien ne nen reste 
Miecux ane Malehbranche et yuic I catneantitis § 
"Puome clernttiais ha beaste gedence 
Aveo une fleur ye tare deanna, 


Je Cebtissid, foatetain seunise, 

OQ) arenier cba! te hacer! te wed! 

Aller et venir dis Paahe en chemise, 
Alirant tan (ront jeaue 4 tar views arate! 


Bequiidone poorest perdre La meneire 
Dees temps daieae ef dle tinananent, 
Deopitaun, de dls, dre gee et le nave, 
Chi Puna begs ua att elnermaant 4 


Noe jada @taient an pod de talines 
Tut nnospthais He vate see un jupens 
Je quenais de ded de terre de pipe, 
Et je te dannais ka beset en japan, 


Bt ces grands matheurs qui neous faisaient rirel 

‘Ton manda bride, tear dec prota 
Btve cher portrait du alicia Shakopee 

Quiun soir pour super pots avane versie! 


J'étais mendiant, et tel vharitable: 

Je hatsan ad val tes basis fear et censds, 
Date ae fudie notin servant le table 
Pour inanger gainient on eccnt de marron, 


Le premidra foie quten avon foorns bouge 

Je prisun haiser Ata levee cn ies, 

eae te teu allan décaiflee et ronge, 
creatad tout pale et je cris en Dicul 


Tr rappeles-t noe bonheure pare nombre, 

Bt tows ves Gels changes et chiffutne? 

Obl que de seupirs, de nos cceurs pleins d'ombre, 
Se sont envoles dans lea cieux profonda | 


The hour, the place, these memories of youth recalled, the few 
stars which began to shine in the sky, the funeren! repose of these. 
deserted streets, the imminence of the inexorable event, gave a 
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pathetic charm to these rhymes, murmured in a low tone in the 
twilight by Jean Prouvaire, who, as we have said, was a sweet poet. 

Meanwhile they had lighted a lamp at the little barricade, and 
at the large one, one of those wax torches which are, seen on Mardi 
Gras in front of the waggons loaded with masks, which are going 
to the Comtille. These torches, we have seen, came from the F al 
bourg Saint Antoine. 
~The torch had been placed in a kind of cage, closed in with pav- 
ing-stones on three sides, to shelter it from the wind, and disposed 
in such a manner that all the light fell upon the flag. The street and 
the barricade remained plunged in obscurity, and nothing could be 
we but the red flag, fearfully lighted up, as if by an enormous dark 
antern. 

This light gave to the scarlet of the flag an indescribably terrible 


purple. 


VI 
THE MAN RECRUITED IN THE RUE DES BILLETTES 


It was now quite night, nothing came. There were only confused 
sounds, and at intervals volleys of musketry ; but rare, ill-sustained, 
and distant. This respite, which was thus prolonged, was a sign that 
the government was taking its time,.and massing its forces. These 
fifty men were awaiting sixty thousand. 

Enjolras felt himself possessed by that impatience which seizes 
strong souls on the threshold of formidable events. He went to find 
Gavroche who had set himself to making cartridges in the basement 
room by the doubtful light of two candles placed upon the counter 
through precaution on account of the powder scattered over the 
tables. These two candles threw no rays outside. The insurgents 
moreover had taken care not to have any lights in the upper stories. 

Gavroche at this moment was very much engaged, not exactly 
with his cartridges. 

The man from the Rue des Billettes had just entered the basement 
room and had taken a seat at the table which was least lighted. An 
infantry musket of large model had fallen to his lot, and he held. 
it between his knees. Gavroche hitherto, distracted by a hundred 

“amusing” things, had not even seen this man. 

When he came in, Gavroche mechanically followed him with his 
eyes, admiring his musket, then, suddenly, when the man had sat 
down, the gamin arose. Had any one watched this man up to this 
time, he would have seen him observe everything in the barricade 
and in the band of insurgents with a singular attention ; but since 
he had.come into the room, he had fallen into a kind of meditation 
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and appeared to see nothing more of what was voing on. The gam 

approached this thoughtful personiase, and hexain to turn about hin 
at tlie points of his Toes As ote walks when THOTLY scraped yy uly whom he 
fears to awake. At the same time, over his childish face. at once . 
saucy and so serious, so Hiehty andl so profound, se cheerful and e 
touching, there passed all these erimaces of the old which signify: 
“Oh, baht impossihle! Pant befogced! ban dreaming! ean it be} 
no, itisn't ! why yes Pwhy ne!” ete. Gavroche balanced hinwself upon 
bis heels, elenehee! heath fists in his ju ahets, iwisted his neck like a 
bird, expended in one measureless pout all the sagacity of his lower 
lip. He was stupehed, uncertain, credulots, convinced, hewildered 
He had the appearance of the chief of the eunuchs in the slave mar. 
ket discovering a Venus araenp danipies, and the air of an amateur 
recognising a Raphael ina heap ef danhs, Everything in him was at 
work, the instinct whieh scents and the intellect which combines It 
wis evident that an event had oecurreel with Gavroche, . 

Ht was in the deepest af this meditation that iEnjolras accosted 
him. | | 

“You are saul,” said Parodi, “nohedy will see yor. Go out of 
the darricades, lide ates ty the hetees, hook about the streets 4 
little, and comme and tell sie what ds padiae om” 

Cavroche struphitoreet bingad® ap. 

“Hite folks are pooad for anetlingy thet that is very lucky | I 
WH pot mesistine, tenet the lithe fads, letrast the bigeo.” And 
Gasroche, citi Tis heal sad beaver: his voice, added, pointing 
to the nmin of the Rae des Eullertes : 

“Vote see that big fellow there 2" 

Welle” 

“He isa spy.” 

“Vou are: sure 2 

“Trasn'tin furtatelit stece dat padledd mie by che ear off the cornice 
of the Pont Rawal where Paws tabi thee adn 

Wajelros daetily bet the sacai, ind aiairerd ia few words very 
Tow toca workin fran tie wane doeks who aas there. The 
workingemn went ented theccoom ane returned almost immedi- 
ately, accompanied by three others, “The fear men, fear broad- 
shoullered porters, plices! thempclves, without doing anything which 
contd adiract his attention, belied the table an which the man of the 
Rue des Hillertes was lenny. They were evidently ready to throw 
themselves upras bin, | 

Then Enjolras ippronched the mun and asked hins: 

“Wher are you? 

— Atthis abrupt question, the man gave a start, He looked straight 
to the bottem of Enjolras’ frank cye and appeared to catch his 
thought. He amiled with a smile which, of all things in the world, 
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was the most disdainful, the most energetic, and the most resolute, 
and answered with a haughty gravity: 

“I see how it is Well, yes!” 

“You are a spy?” 

“T am an officer of the government.” 

“Your name is?” 

“Javert.” | 

Enjolras made a sign to the four men. In a twinkling, before Ja~ 
vert had had time to turn around, he was collared, thrown down, 
bound, searched. : 

They found upon him a little round card framed between two 
glasses, and bearing on one side the arms of France, engraved with 
this legend: Surveillance et vigilance, and on the other side this en- 
dorsement: JAVERT, inspector of police, aged fifty-two, and the 
signature of the prefect of police of the time, M. Gisquet. 

He had besides his watch and his purse, which contained a few 
gold pieces. They left him his purse and his watch. Under the watch, 
at the bottom of his fob, they felt and seized a paper in an envelope, 
which Enjolras opened, and on which he read these six lines, written 
by the prefect’s own hand. | 

“As soon as his political mission is fulfilled, Inspector Javert 
will ascertain, by a special examination, whether it be true that male- 
factors have resorts on the slope of the right bank of the Seine, near 
the bridge of Jena.” . | 

The search finished, they raised Javert, tied his arms behind his 
back, fastened him in the middle of the basement-room to that cele- 
brated post which had formerly given its name to the wine-shop. 

Gavroche, who had witnessed the whole scene and approved the 
whole by silent nods of his head, approached Javert and said to him: 

“The mouse has caught the cat.’ 

All this was executed so rapidly that it was finished as soon as it 
was perceived about the wine-shop. Javert had not uttered_a cry 
Seeing Javert tied to the post, Courfeyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Combe: 
ferre, and the men scattered about the two barricades, ran in. 

Javert, backed up against the post, and so surrounded with ropes 
that he could make no movement, held up his head with the intrepid 
serenity of the man who has never lied. | 

“Tt is a spy,” said Enjolras. 

And turning towards Javert: 

“Vou will be shot ten minutes before the barricade is taken.” 

Javert replied in his most imperious tone: : 

“Why not immediately ?” 

“We are economising powder.” 

*Then do it with a knife.” | 

“Spy,” said the handsome Enjolras, “we are judges, not assas« 
sins,” | 
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‘Then he called Gavruche, 

“Yoru! go about your business | Dee what 2 told you.” 

“Tam grein,” cried Cauvreehe, " 

And stopping just as le was starting: | 

“By the way, yeu will give me his tiusket !" And he added: “] 
leave vou the nndcian, but b wet the elirionet.” 

The qaudii nade asmibtiry sidute, and spray patty through the 
opening in the hirge barriende, ° 


Vl 


SEVERAL INTERRCWIATION POINTS CONCERANENG ONE LE CUBAC, WHO 
PERE VES WAS Sapo np conte 


Tre triage pietare whieh we Tne commenced would not be com. 
plete, the reader work) vet see in them esuet and real relief these 
grand mements of soon partition cael af revolationary birth in 
which there is comentsten rato! with eiort, were we to omit. in 
the ontline here shetelied, an deeident fullot epde and savage horror 
which oceurred siased trametiatedy safter Giant's departure, 

Mabs, as we Kow, are bhe stoavdalls, and gather a heap of tu 
militias maenias Hew ped “Uiese ied sha rtot aah cae another whence 
they este, Anan thie pibeoers wh lied baited poiniedd themselves to the. 
company ded by Pagedras, Corihieterre, ned Courfevene, there was a 
DEESON WET pater s Walsh oat wernt ont it the shoulders, who 
gesticulatead and vewferated aid deal the appearance of a sort of 
savage drunkard, Phis nian, whee was tinned or aicknamed Le Cabue, 
and who was ntoreover entirely nnkoeawn bo those who attempted 
to recopnise hint very drink, ca ferent to be, wis seated with a 
few others ata table which daw dand hbrourdht outsih: of the wine 
shop. This Cabac, while iennp these todbink whe were with him, 
seemed te gaze Wah aris of reflection ape the binge house at the 
hack of the harrivade. the five stories af which overlooked the whole 
street and faced towards the Bue Sait Denis, Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : 

“Comrades, da you know ? itis from iat hovse that we must fire. 
Tf we are atthe windows, devil acone can come dite the street” 

“Vos, but the house is shut up,” said ane of the drinkers, 

“Nrowk 

“They won't open 

"Stave the door in! 
Te Cabue rans te the door, which had a very massive knocker, 
and raps. The door does not open, He raps a second time, Nobody 
answers, A third rap. The same silence, | . 

“Ts there anybody here?” cries fe Cabuc, 

Nothing stirs, | 
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Then he seizes a musket and begins to beat the door with the butt. 
It was an old alley door, arched, low, narrow, solid, entirely of oak, 
lined on the inside with sheet-iron and with iron braces, a genuine 
postern of a bastille. The blows made the house tremble, but did not 
shake the door. | 
Nevertheless it is probable that the inhabitants were alarmed, for 
they finally saw a little square window on the third story light up 
and open, and there appeared at this window a candle, and the pious 
and frightened face of a grey-haired goodman who was the porter. 
The man who was knocking, stopped. 
“Messieurs,”’ asked the porter, ‘“‘what do you wish?” 
“Open!” said Le Cabuc. 
“Messieurs, that cannot be.” 
“Open, I tell you!” 
“Impossible, messieurs !” | 
Le Cabuc took his musket and aimed at the porter’s head; but.as 
he was below, and it was very dark, the porter did not see him. 
“Yes, or no, will you open?” 
“No, messieurs !” 
“You say no?” 
“I say no, my good—” , 
_ The porter did not finish. The musket went off; the ball entered 
under his chin and passed out at the back of the neck, passing through 
the jugular. The old man sank down without a sigh. The candle fell 
and was extinguished, and nothing could now be seen but an im- 
movable head lying on the edge of the window, and a little whitish 
smoke floating towards the roof. 
' “That’s it! said Le Cabuc, letting the butt of his musket drop 
on the pavement. ~ . | 
Hardly had he uttered these words when he felt a hand pounce 
upon his shoulder with the weight of an eagle’s talons, and heard ~ 
a voice which said to him: - = 
“On your knees.” | ie 7 | ve 
The murderer turned and saw before him the white cold face of 
Enjolras. Enjolras had a pistol in hishand. = = “ 
At the explosion, he had come up. — | : 
Ele had grasped with his left hand Le Cabuc’s collar, blouse, shirt, _ 
and suspenders. 2 | 7 Sia 
“On your knees,” repeated he. . 
And with a majestic movement the slender young man of twenty 
bent the broad-shouldered and robust porter like a reed and made 
him kneel in the mud. Le Cabuc tried to resist, but he seemed to have 
been seized by a superhuman grasp... _. os : | 
Pale, his neck bare, his hair flying, Enjolras, with his woman’s 
face, had at that moment an inexpressible something of the ancient 
Themis. His distended nostrils, his downcast eyes, gave to his im- 
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placable Greek profile that expression of wrath and that expression 


of chastity which from the point of view of the ancient world be. 
longed to justice. 

The whole barricade ran up, then all ranged in a circle at a dis. 
tance, feeling that it was impossible to utter a word in presence of 
the act which they were about to witness, 

Le Cabue, vanquished, no longer attempted to defend himself 
but trembled in every limb, Enjolras let go of him and took out his 
watch, 

“Collect your thoughts,” said he. “Pray or think. You have one 
minute.” 

“Pardon? murmured the murderer, then he bowed his head and 
mumbled some imurticulate oaths, 


Enjolras did not take his eves olf his wrtelt she let the minute pass, 


” 


then he pat his wateh back inte his fob. This done, he took Le Cabuc 
who was writhing against his knees and howling, by the hair, and 
placed the muzzle of his pistel at his ear, Many of those intrepid 
men, who had so tranquilly entered upon the most terrible of enter. 
rises, turned away their heads, 

They heard the explosion, the assassin fell face forward on the 
pavement, and Enjolras straghtoned typ and east about him his look 
determined anc severe. 

‘Then he pushed the body away with his foot, and said: 

“’Phrow that outside,” | 

Three men lifted the body of the wreteh, which was quivering 
with the last nweehanical convulsions of the life that had flown, and 
threw it over the small barricade inte the ttle Rue Mondeétour, 

Enjolras had remained thoushtfal, Shadew, mysterious and 
grand, was slowly spreading aver his fearful serenity. He suddenly 
raised his voice, There was a silence, 


“Ciuzens,” sated) Enjolras, “whit that man did is horrible, and. 


what [ have dene is terrihle, Ele killed, that is why [ killed him. 1] 

as foreed to de it, for the insurrection mist lave its discipline. 
Assassination is a sdil greater erime here than elsewhere; we are 
under the eye of the revolution, we are the priests of the republic, 
we are the sneramental host of duty, and mene oust be able to calum- 
niate our combat, | therefore judged and eondemmed that man to 
death, As for myself, conpelled tu de what [have done, but abhor- 
ring it, | have judged myself alse, and you shall soon see to what I 
have nee myself." 

Those whe heard shuddered, 

“We will share your fate,” cried Combeferre, 

“So be it,” added Enjolras, “A word more, In executing that 
man, | obeyed necessity; but necessity is a monster of the old world, 


the name of necessity is Fatality. Now the law of progress is, that - 
monsters disappear before angels, and that Fatality vanish before 
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Fraternity. This is not a moment to pronounce the word love. No 
matter, I pronounce it, and I glorify it. Love, thine is the future. 
Death, I use thee, but I hate thee. Citizens, there shall be in the future 
neither darkness nor thunderbolts ; neither ferocious ignorance nor 
blood for blood. As Satan shall be no more, so Michael shall be no 
more, In the future no man shall slay his fellow, the earth shall be 
radiant, the human race shall love. It will come, citizens, that day 
when all shall be concord, harmony, light, joy, and life; it will come, 
and it is that it may come that we are going to die.” 

Enjolras was silent. His virgin lips closed ; and he remained some 
time standing on the spot where he had spilled blood, in marble im- » 
mobility. His fixed eye made all about him speak low. 

Jean Prouvaire and Combeferre silently grasped hands, and, lean- 
ing upon one another in the corner of the barricade, considered, 
with an admiration not unmingled with compassion, this severe 
young man, executioner and priest, luminous like the crystal, and 
rock also. 

Let us say right here that later, after the action, when the corpses 
were carried to the Morgue and searched, there was a police officer’s 
card found on Le Cabuc. The author of this book had in his own 
hands, in 1848, the special report made on that subject to the pre- 
fect of police in 1832. | _ 

Let us add that, if we are to believe a police tradition, strange, but | 
probably well founded, Le Cabuc was Claquesous. The fact is, that 
after the death of Le Cabuc, nothing more was heard of Claquesous. 
Claquesous left no trace on his disappearance, he would seem to have 
been amalgamated with the invisible. His life had been darkness, his 
end was night. | 

The whole insurgent group were still under the emotion of this 
tragic trial, so. quickly instituted and so quickly terminated, when 
Courfeyrac again saw in the barricade the small young man who in 
the morning had called at his house for Marius. | 

This boy, who had a bold and reckless air, had come at night 1) 

rejoin the insurgents. 


BOOK THIRTEENTH 
MARIUS ENTERS THE SHADOW 
I 
PROM THE RUB PLU MET TO THEE QUARTIER SAINT DENTS 


Titat voice whieh through the twilight hel called Maring to the 
barricade of the Rue dela Chinvrerio, saunded to him like the voice 
of destiny, He wished to die, the opportunity: presented itself he 
wis knocking at the dooraf the tomb, a hianel in the shadow held out 
the key. “Phese drenry clefts ta the darkuess before despair are 
tempting, Marius pushed aside the bar whieh had Jet him pass so 
many tines, came ented the poarden, cn said Let ns po!” 

Mad with grief, fevlimy nu danger anvthing tined or solid in his 
brain, incapable of accepting anything henceforth from fate, after 
these two months passed in the intosieations of youth and of love, 
whelnied at once beneath all the reverics af despair, he had now but 
one desire: tu make an end of it very quivk, 

He began to walk rapidly, happened that he was armed, having 
Javert's pistols with him. 

The young man whom he thought he liad seen was lost from hig 
eyes in the streets, | 

Marius, who had left the Rae Mamet dae the heulevard, crossed 
the Esplanade ane dhe Hridge of the davatides, the Champs Elysées, 
the Place Louls NV. ane entered the Rue de Miveli, The stores were 
open, the gas wis burning under the arches, women were buying 
in the shups, people were tikinge ives at the Café Laiter, they were 
eating little cukes at the [itisserie Anghtise, However, a few post 
chaises were setting off ata gallop from the Hotel des Princes and 
the Hotel Meurive, | 

Marius entered through the Delurme areade into the Rue Saint - 
Honore, The shops here were closed, the merchants were chatting. 
before their half-open doors, people were moving about, the lamps: 
were burning, above the first staries all the windows were lighted 
as usual, There was cavalry in the aquare of the Palais Royal, 

Marius followed the Rue St. Honoré, As he receded from the 
Palais Royal, there were fewer lighted windows; the shops were 
entirely closed, nobody was chatting in the doors, the street grew 
gloomy, and at the same time the throng grew dense. For the passers . 
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now were a throng. Nobody was seen to speak in this throng, and 
still there came from it a deep and dull hum. | 

Towards the Fontaine de.l’Arbre Sec, there were “gatherings,” 
‘immovable and sombre groups, which, among the comers and goers, 
were like stones in the middle of a running stream. | 

At the entrance of the Rue des Prouvaires, the throng no longer 

moved. It was a resisting, massive, solid, compact, almost impene- 
trable block of people, heaped together and talking in whispers. 
Black coats and round hats had almost disappeared. Frocks, blouses, 
caps, bristly and dirty faces. This multitude undulated confusedly 
in the misty night. Its whispering had the harsh sound of a roar. 
Although nobody was walking, a trampling was heard in the mud. 
Beyond this dense mass, in the Rue du Roule, in the Rue des Prou- 
vaires, and in the prolongation of the Rue Saint Honoré, there was 
not a single window in which a candle was burning. In those streets 
the files of the lamps were seen stretching away solitary and de- 
creasing. The lamps of that day resembled great red stars hanging 
from ropes, and threw .a shadow on the pavement which had the 
form of a large spider. These streets were not empty. Muskets could 
be distinguished in stacks, bayonets moving and troops bivouacking. 
The curious did not pass this bound. There circulation ceased. There 
the multitude ended and the army began. 
_ Marius willed with the will of a man who no longer hopes. He 
had been called, he must go. He found means to pass through the 
multitude, and to pass through the bivouac of the troops, he avoided 
the patrols, evaded the sentinels. He made a detour, reached the 
Rue de Béthisy, and made his way towards the markets. At the 
corner of the Rue des Bourdonnais the lamps ended. 

After having crossed the belt of the multitude and passed the 
fringe of troops, he found himself in the midst of something terrible. _ 
Not a passer more, not a soldier, not a light; nobody. Solitude, si- 
lence, night; a mysterious chill which seized upon him. To enter a 
street was to enter a cellar. a 

He continued to advance. . 3 Se 

He took a few steps. Somebody passed near him running. Was it 
aman?a woman ? were there several ? He could not have told. It had ' 
passed and had vanished. Be ee ed 

By a circuitous route, he came to a little street which he judged to 
be the Rue de la Poterie ; about the middle of this alley he ran against 
some obstacle. He put out his hands. It was an overturned cart; his 
foot recognised puddles of water, mud-holes, paving-stones, scat- 
tered and heaped up. A barricade had been planned there and aban- 
doned. He climbed over the stones and found himself on the other 
side of the obstruction. He walked very near the posts and guided 
himself by the walls of the houses. A little beyond the barricade, he ~ 
seemed to catch a glimpse of something white in front of him. He 
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approached, it {ool form. it wis Ewe white horses! the omnibus 
dorees unharnessed by Bossuet ta the morning, whieh had wandered 
at chance from street to street allabey lone, and had finally stopped 
there, with the exhausted patience Gt brutes, who no more compre- 
hended the ways of man than man comprehends the ways of Pros 
vidence, 


Marius Jeft the horses behind hua As he eame tea street which 


struck himias being the Rue du Contrat Social, a shot from a musket 
coming nobody knows whence, passing at randum: through the ob- 
SCUTILY, whistled close hy liva, ard the tall pereed + copper shaving- 
dish suspended before a barber's shop. This shaving-dish with the 
bullet-lole contd stil be seen in PSd6, in the Kae dia Contrat Social 
atthe commer af the pillars ot the anahets, 

This musketesdaat was dite oH Prom: thc moment he met nothing 
more, 

This whole reate reseniided a descent down ark stats, 

Marius none the les went forward, 


? 


a 
PARIS AN OWES EAE VERN 


Aonkisa who eorid hove secaerf abewae Puards ot teat muament with 
the wig ot the deat oer the cael wold hawe liad a loony spectacle 
aenedthy lis eyes, ; 

All that ald quartier af the nithets, which is like a elty within the 
sity, which is traversed by the Kutes Saint Denis and Saint Martin, 
where a thousand litte streets cress each other, and of which the 
insurgents feel made their stremgthehd and their fed of arms, would 
have appesred te hin the an enernnais hhick hele dug out in the 
centre of Paris. Phere the eve fell antooanalass, Thanks tothe broken 
lanips, hiaths te thie elena witidevgs, there ceed all rudiance, all 
life, all seuned, all netion, The invisthle padice cf the emeute watched 
everywhere, ad amdntained onter, fortis mph. Ts drown the small- 
ness of theie number ia vast elocsrity and te multiply each com- 
hatant by the posstlilities whieh that obscurity contains, are the 
necessary tactics of deurrection, At oiphifall, every window in 
which a candle was lighter! Inol reveivedl a ball, ‘The light was ex- 


tinguished, sonetines the inhalinint killed, Thus nothing stirred. 


There was nothing there but fright, searning, stupor in the houses; 
in the streets ascrt of sacred horror, Pven the long ranges of win- 
dows and of sturies were aut pererptible, the votching of the chim- 
neys and the roofs, the dim reflections which gleam on the wet and 
muddy pavement, The eye which might have looked from above 
into that mass of shade would have caught a glimpse here and there 
berhaps, from point to point, of indistinct lights, bringing out 


f 
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broken and fantastic lines, outlines of singular constructions, some- 
thing like ghostly gleams, coming and going among ruins; these 
were the barricades. The rest was a lake of obscurity, misty, heavy, 
funereal, above which rose, motionless and dismal silhouettes, the 
tower Saint Jacques, the church Saint Merry, and two or three others 
of those great buildings of which man makes giants and of which 
night makes phantoms, | 

All about this deserted and disquieted labyrinth, in the quartiers 
where the circulation of Paris was not stopped, and where a few 
rare lamps shone out, the aerial observer might have distinguished 
the metallic scintillation of sares and bayonets, the sullen rumbling 
of artillery, and the swarming of silent battalions augmenting from 
moment to moment; a formidable girdle which was tightening and 
slowly closing about the émeute. 

The invested quartier was now only a sort of monstrous cavern; 
everything in it appeared to be sleeping or motionless, and, as we 
have just seen, none of the streets on which you might have entered, 
offered anything but darkness. 

A savage darkness, full of snares, full of unknown and formid- - 
able encounters, where it was fearful to penetrate and appalling to 
stay, where those who entered shuddered before those who were 
awaiting them, where those who waited trembled before those who 
were to come. Invisible combatants intrenched at every street-cor- 
ner ; the grave hidden in ambush in the thickness of the night. It was 
finished. No other light to be hoped for there henceforth save the 
flash of musketry, no other meeting save the sudden and rapid ap- 
parition of death. Where? how? when? nobody knew; but it was 
certain and inevitable. There, in that place marked out for the con- 
test, the government and the insurrection, the National Guard and 
the popular societies, the bourgeoisie and the €meute were to grope 
their way. For those as for these, the necessity was the same. To 
leave that place slain or victors, the only possible issue henceforth. 
A situation so extreme, an obscurity so overpowering, that the most 
timid felt themselves filled with resolution and the Boldest with 
terror. . | 

Moreover, on both sides, fury, rancour, equal determination. For 
those to advance was to die, and nobody thought of retreat; for 
those to stay was to die, and nobody thought of flight. 

All must be decided on the morrow, the triumph must be on this 
side or on that, the insurrection must be a revolution or a blunder. 
The government understood it as well as the factions; the least 
bourgeois felt it, Hence a feeling of anguish which mingled with 
the impenetrable darkness of this quartier where all was to be. de- 
cided; hence a redoubling of anxiety about this silence whence a 
catastrophe was to issue. But one sound could be heard, a sound 
heart-rending as a death rattle, menacing as a malediction, the tocsin 
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of Saint Merry. Nothing was sc bhool-echilling as the clamour of 
this wild and desperate bell wailing in the darkness, i 

As often happens, mature serail te have put herself tp accord 
with what men were about tede. Nethine disturbed the funereal 
harmonies of that whole, The stars haidl disappenred, heavy clouds 
filled the whole horizen wah ther mehuwhely tolls. Phere oe 
black sky over those deael streets, oe 07 an tinense pall had unfolded 
itself aver that inmmense tah, 

While a battle as vet entirely political was preparing in this same 
lecality, which hil already secn se inany revoltuionary events while 
the youth, the secret assurbitts, the sclodd., inthe mame of princi 
ples, and the middle cies, in the pane ef titerests, were tpproaching 
to dash aguunst cach other, ty elose with aed te overthrow each other 
while eich wos hirrvinns aid callings the tush and decisive hour of 
the crisis, afin olf and euteide ot that hand quiartier, in the deepest 
of the nifathomable caverns cd thatold. uriserahle Parts, which js 
disappenring under the splenhaar cf the happy cmd opulent Paris 
the gloomy vetee ef the people was heard sullenly prowling, | 

A fear fil ial saeredd veaee, whos ir ts voraposedd ed the rear af the 
brate aid the speavdtoot Gael which terriacs the feehle and which 
worns the wise, which comes at the sane tine frou below Hke the 
voter ed the hen aad fron alewe bhe the waive of the thunder, 


bil 
THRE ATREAE EoMT 


Marius had arrived at the markets, 

There all was more calin, sere obscure, apd nore motionless gtill 
than inthe neighhanring streets, Cie wold tive said that the iey 
peace af the prave hal cone forth fron the earth aud spread over 
the xky. 

Ared glare, however, cut out upon this dark background the high 
roofs of the houses which barred the Rue de la Chanvrerie on the 
side towards Saint Pastache. Tpwas the cetlection of the torch whieh 
wns blazing in the barricade of Corinth, Marius directed his steps 
towards this glare, It led bite the Heer Miirket, and he dimly saw 
the dark mouth of the Rue des Precheurs, He entered it, The vidette - 
of the insurgents who wason guard at the other end did not perceive | 
him. He felt that he was very near what he had come to seek, and 
he walker! upon tiptoe, He reaches! in this way the elbow of that 
short end of the Rue Mondétour, which was, as we remember, the 
only communication preserved by Enjolras with the outside, Round 
the corner of the last house on his left, cautiously advancing his head, 
he looked into this end of the Rue Mondétour. -_ 

A little beyond the black corner of the alley and the Rue de ix 
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Chanvrerie, which threw a broad shadow, in which he was himself 
buried, he perceived a light upon the pavement, a portion of the 
wine-shop, and behind, a lamp twinkling in a kind of shapeless wal:, 
and men crouching down with muskets on their knees. All this was 
within twenty yards of him. It was the interior of the barricade. 

The houses on the right of the alley hid from him the rest of the 
wine-shop, the great barricade, and the flag. | 

Marius had but one step more to take, 

Then the unhappy young man sat down upon a stone, folded his 
arms, and thought of his father. 

He thought of that heroic Colonel Pontmercy who had been so 
brave a soldier, who had defended the frontier of France under the 
republic, and reached the frontier of Asia under the emperor, who 
had seen Genoa, Alessandria, Milan, Turin, Madrid, Vienna, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Moscow, who had left upon every field of victory in 
Europe drops of that sarne blood which he, Marius, had in his viens, 
who had grown grey before his time in discipline and in command, 
who had lived with his sword-belt buckled, his epaulets falling on his 
breast, his cockade blackened by powder, his forehead wrinkled by 
the cap, in the barracks, in the camp, in the bivouac, in the ambulance, 
and who after twenty years had returned from the great wars with 
his cheek scarred, his face smiling, simple, tranquil, admirable, pure 
as a child, having done everything for France and nothing against 
her. 

He said.to himself that his day had come to him also, that his hour 
had at last struck, that after his father, he also was to-be brave, 
intrepid, bold, to run amidst bullets, to bare his breast to the 
bayonets, to pour out his blood, to seek the enemy, to seek death, that . 


_. he was to wage war in his turn and to enter upon the field of battle, 


and that that field of battle upon which he was about to enter, was 
the street, and that war which he was about to wage, was civil war! . 

He saw civil war yawning like an abyss before him, and that in it 
he was to fall. 

Then he shuddered, | 

He thought of that sword of his father which his grandfather had 
sold to a junk-shop, and which he himself had so painfully regretted. 
He said to himself that it was well that that chaste and valiant sword 
had escaped from him, and gone off in anger into the darkness ; that 
if it had fled thus, it was because it was intelligent and because it 
foresaw the future; because it foreboded the émeute, the war of 
the gutters, the war of the pavements, the firing from cellar win- 
dows, blows given and received from behind ; because, coming from 
Marengo and Friedland, it would not go to the Rue de la Chanvrerie, 
because after what it had done with the father, it would not do this 
with the son! He said to himself that if that sword were there, 1. 
having received it from the bedside of his dead father, he had dared 
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to take it and bring it away for this night combat between French 
men at the street corners, most surely it would have burned hi 
hands, and flamed before him like the sword of the angel! Ee s 4 
to himself that it was fortanate that it was not there and that it ef 
disappeared, that it was well, that it was just, that Irs grandfather 
had been the true guardian of Ins father’s glory, and that it w 
better that the colonel’s sword brad been ered at auction, sold ihe 
dealer, thrown among old iron, thin that it should be used to-day ie 
pierce the side of the conntry, 

And then he began te weep bitterly. 

It was horrible, But what could he do? Live without Cosette, he 
could not. Since she had gone away, he must surely die, Had he not 
given her his word of hemour thi he should die? She had gone away 
knowing that; therefore ip pleased her that Marius should die. ie 
then it was clear iat she no longer toved him, since she had gone 
away thus, without notitving hing withoat a word, without a letter 
and she kuew his qeldress! Wiha use in life and why live longer? 
And then, indeed! to have crane so far, aud to recoil! to have ap. 
pronched the danger, and ta idler! te lave come and looked into the 
barricade, and to stink away! to shink awiy all rembling, saying ; “in 
fact, T have had enonpl of this, Plaive seen, that is sufficient. it is 
civil war, Pam podmy away foutsendon his friends who were eX» 
pecting him! who perhaps dud nest af hing! who were a handful 
agadiust an army) Pre fb ier all Claes at the same time, in his love, 
his friendship, his werd) To wive bis pultrosnery the pretext of pa- 
triotism ! But this was timpessille, and tf his father's ghost were there 
in the shadow and saw hia recoil, he would strike him with the flat 
of his sword and ery to hing: Avlvanee, coward 

A prey to the swaying of his therghts, he bowed his head, 

Suddenly he strawhioned up. A sert of splendid rectification was 
wrought ta his spirit, Chere wis an expansion of thought fitted to 
the conlinity of the tomh to be nese death makes us see the truth, 
The vision of the actonpon whieh he felt himself, perhaps on the 

dint of entering, appeared to hina ne hanger hunentable, but superb, 

he war of the street was suddenly tragsdiyured by some indescrib- 
able interior throe af the sont, before the eve of his mind, All the: 
tumultuous interrogation points of his reverie thronged upon him, 
but without troubling hin, He left none without an answer, 
Let us see, why should his father be indignant? are there not 

cases when insurrection rises to the dignity of duty? what would. 
there be then beliteling to the son of Colonel Pontmercy in the im- 
pending combat? Ut is no longer Montmirail or Champaubert; it 3 
something else. It is no longer a question of a sacred territo , but 
of a holy idea, The country laments, so be it; but humanity applauds, 
Besides is it true that the country mourns ? I’rance bleeds, but liberty 
 amiles; and before the smile of liberty, France forgets her wound. 
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And then, looking at the matter from a still higher stand, why do men. . 
talk of atvil war? a 
Civil war? What does this mean? Is there any foreign war? Is 
hot every war between men, war between brothers ? War is modified 
only by its aim, There is neither foreign war, nor civil war ; there is 
only unjust war and just war. Until the day when the great human 
concordat shall be concluded, war, that at least which is the struggle 
of the hurrying future against the lingering past, may be necessary. 
What reproach can be brought against such war! War becomes 
shame, the sword becomes a dagger, only when it assassinates right, 
progress, reason, civilisation, truth. Then, civil war or foreign war, 
it is iniquitous ; its name is crime. Outside of that holy thing, jus~ 
tice, by what right does one form of war despise another? by what 
tight does the sword of Washington disown the pike of Camille 
Desmoulins ? Leonidas against the foreigner, Timoleon against the 
tyrant, which is the greater? one is the defender, the other is the 
liberator. Shall we brand, without troubling ourselves with the ob- 
ject, every resort to arms in the interior of a city ? then mark with 
infamy Brutus, Marcel, Arnold of Blankenheim, Coligny. War of 
the thickets P war of the streets? Why not? it was the war of Am- 
biorix, of Artaveld, of Marnix, of Pelagius. But Ambiorix fought 
against Rome, Artaveld against France, Marnix against Spain, Pela- 
giuis against the Moors; all against the foreigner. Well, monarchy 
is the foreigner; oppression is the foreigner; divine’right is the 
foreigner. Despotism violates the moral frontier, as invasion violates 
the geographical frontier. To drive out the tyrant or to drive out 
the [english is, in either case, to retake your territory. There comes 
an hour when protest no longer suffices ; after philosophy there must 
be action; the strong hand finishes what the idea has planned ; 
Prometheus Bound begins, Aristogeiton completes; the Encyclo- 
pédie enlightens souls, the 10th of August electrifies them. After 
A‘schylus,’ Thrasybulus; after Diderot, Danton. Thé multitudes 
have a. tendency to accept a master. Their mass deposits apathy. A 
mob easily totalises itself into obedience. Men must be aroused, 
pushed, shocked by the very benefits of their deliverance, their eyes _ 
wounded with the truth, light thrown them in terrible handfuls. | 
They should be blinded a little for their own safety; this dazzling 
wakens them. Hence the necessity for tocsins and for wars. Great 
warriors must arise, illuminate the nations by boldness, and shake 
free this sad humanity which is covered with shadow by divine right. 
Cesarean glory, force, fanaticism, irresponsible power, and abso- 
lute dominion, a mob stupidly occupied with gazing, in their twilight — 
splendour, at these gloomy triumphs of the night. Down with the 
tyrant! But what ? of whom do you speak ? do you call Louis Philippe 
the tyrant? no; no more than Louis XVI. They are both what his. 
tory is accustomed to call good kings ; but principles cannot be par 
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celled ont, the logie of the true is rectilinear, the pecuharity of truth 
is to he without complaisauee ) to compromise, then: all eneroach- 
ment upon nan rust he repressed: there is divine right in Louis 
NVI there is parece yet Beare in Loni. Vhilippe: both represent 
iaeertiin degree the comtiecutien id the ebehts and to wipe out the 
universal usurpation, His neve sary feecttelit herr: it ds hecessary 
Pranee always taking (ediitotive, Wren the miacer falls in "rance. 
he falls everywhere, Ln short tere establish seeial truth, to give hack 
ty hberty her tlirvane, fis mya bateh tlie pecapile tes Ehret people, to five 
hack sovereignty to min, to replace the purple npon the head of 
France, ter estore 10 thede diviness ress ce eae y, th) suppress 
Overy Pern it HURL ALCAN Hy rested ine every Tram tao himself, to 
abolish the cbodide whirk peliy eqyores fe the tramense universal - 
eonverd, terephivs Hie hima nace cdi a devel wink right, what cause 
more just, cit, vomsequeniie, what war nie prand 2 These wars 
eonstrne: pauve, Mi cnorinats Lartress ad prejudives, of privileges, 
of siperstitiedis, of fies rd eo tits, et datbas, af violence, of ing 
Hyiiiv, of cbarkiess, is still stanebins tipeas the weald with its towers 
et dire East dec thipwit clower Phos nieiotrons pile must be 
vide te fall Vo eonqier at Auderhte ts pra; te take the Bastille 
iS HEIeTSE, 

There ts niohaety who dois not remiorkest iti iimpeelf, the seul, and 
this is the aiarvel adits complicate ane aad alaquity, has the won- 
derfal favulty cd reascnioy abioed cory gi the: rteast Hesperate ex 
tremiities sand nooften Hhapepartas thaat ola esartsrdiite [Nbsstony and deep 
despair, in the Very sigedy ad thea elarhast solilatnies, ‘weigh sth. 
jects ane discuss theses, Pande as raiaigled wath convulsion, and the 
thread of asyllogisin Hoats unbroken in the dreary stern of thought, 

This was Marius’ state of gained, 
— Bven while thinkiy thas, overwhelised dat resolute, hesitating, 
however, and, jaded, slantderig: an cuew ef what le was about to 
do, his eize watered tate the qiterior of the iarrwade, The tnsur- 
gents were chatting in andrrtone, without moving about; and that 
quasi-sience was felt which marks the list plase of delay, Above 
them, at a third story window, Margi elistingaisherd a sort of spec 
tator or witness whis seemed! to han singularly attentive, it was the 
yorter killed by Le Cabue, Prom below, by the retleetion of the torch 
tidden among the paving-stones, this head was dimly perceptible. 
Nothing was more strange in that gloomy and uncertain light, than 
that livid, motionless, astonished face with its bristling hair, its 
staring eyes, and its gaping mouth, leaning over the street In an at- 
titude of curiosity, One would have said that he who was dead was 
azing at those who were about td die, A long trail of blood which 
Pad owed from his head, descended in ruddy streaks from the 
window to the height of the first story, where it stopped, 
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THE FLAG: FIRST ACT 


NotHING came yet. The clock of Saint Merry had struck ten. En-- 
jolras and Combeferre had sat down, carbine in hand, near the 
opening of the great barricade. They were not talking, they were 
listening ; seeking to catch even the faintest and most distant sound 
of a march. | 
Suddenly, in the midst of this dismal calm, a clear, young, cheer- 
ful voice, which seemed to come from the Rue Saint Denis, arose - 
and began'to sing distinctly to the old popular air, Au clair de la 
lune, ‘hoa lines which ended in a sort of cry similar to the crow of © 
a cock: 


Mon nez est en larmes, 
Mon ami Bugeaud, 
Prét-moi tes. gendarmes 
Pour leur dire un mot. 
Encapote bleue, 

La poule au shako, 
Voici la banlieue |! 
Co-cocorico !* 


They grasped each other by the hand: 

“Tt is Gavroche,” said Enjolras. 

“tHe is warning us,” said Combeferre. , 

A headlong run startled the empty street; they saw a creature 
nimbler than clown climb over the omnibus, and Gavroche bounded. 
into the barricade all breathless, saying: 

“My musket ! Here they are.” 


* My nose is in tears, 
My good friend Bugeaud, 
Just lend me your spears 
To tell them my woe. 
In blue cassimere, 
And feathered shako, 
The banlieue is here} 
Co-cocorico ! | 
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An electric thrill ran through the whole barricade, and a movin 
of hands was heard, feeling for their muskets. S 

“Do you want my carbine?” said Enjolras to the gamin, 

“T want the big musket,” answered Gavroche, 

And he took Javert’s musket. 

Two sentinels had been driven back, and had come in almost at the 
game time as Gavroche, They were the sentinel from the end of the 
‘street, and the vidette from la Petite Truanderic. The vidette in the 
little Rue des Précheurs remained at his post, which indicated that 
nothing was coming from the direction of the bridges and the mar. 
kets. | 

The Rue de la Chanvrerie, in which a few paving-stones were 
dimly visible by the reflection of the light which was thrown upon 
the flag, offered to the Insurgents the appearance of a great black 
porch opening into a cloud of smoke, | 

Every man had taken his post for the combat, 

Forty-three insurgents, among them: Enjolras, Combeferre, Cour- 
feyrac, Bossuet, Joly, Gahorel, and Gavroche, were on their knees 
in the great barricade, their heads even with the crest of the wall, 
the barrels of their muskets and their carbines pointed over the 
paving-stones as through loopholes, watchful, silent, ready to fire, 
Six, commanded by [euilly, were stationed with their muskets at 
their shoulders, in the windows of the two upper stories of Corinth, 

A few moments more elapsed, then a sound of steps, measured,. 
heavy, numerous, was distinetly heard from the direction of Saint 
Leu, This sound, at first faint, then distinet, then heavy and sonor- 
ous, approached slowly, without halt, without interruption, with a 
tranquil and terrible continuity, Nothing but this could be heard. It 
was at once the silenee and the sound of the statue of the Com- 
mander, but this stony tread was so indeseribably enormous and so 
multiplex, that it called up at the same time the idea of a throng and 
of a spectre, Yott would have thought you heard the stride of the 
fearful statue Legion, This tread approached; it approached still 
nearer, and stopped, They seemed to hear at the end of the street 
the breathing it many men, They saw nothing, however, only 
they discovered at the very end, in that dense obscurity, a multi- 
tude of metallic threads, as fincas needles and almost imperceptible, | 
which moved about like those indescribable phosphoric networks 
which we pereeive under our closed eyelids at the moment of going 
to sleep, in the first mists of slumber, They were bayonets and mus- 
ket barrels dimly lighted up by the distant reflection of the torch. 

There was still a pause, as if on both sides they were awaiting. — 

Suddenly, from the depth of that shadow, a voice, so much the more 
ominous, because nobody could be seen, and because it seemed as if 
‘it were the obscurity itself which was speaking, cried: 7 

“Who is there?” | | 
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At the same time they heard the click of the levelled muskets. 

Enjolras answered in a lofty and ringing tone: | 

“French Revolution !” 

“Fire!” said the voice. 

A flash empurpled all the facades on the street, as if the door of 

, a furnace were opened and suddenly closed. _ 

A fearful explosion burst over the barricade. The red flag fell. 
The volley had been so heavy and so dense that it had cut the staff, 
that is to say, the very point of the pole of the omnibus. Some balls, 
which ricocheted from the cornices of the houses, entered the barri- 
cade and wounded several men. | 

The impression produced by this first charge was freezing. The 
attack was impetuous, and such as to make the boldest ponder. It 
was evident that they had to do with a whole regiment at least. 

' “Comrades,” cried Courfeyrac, “don’t waste the powder. Let us 
wait to reply till they come into the street.” 

“And first ofall,” said Enjolras, “let us hoist the flag again!” 

He picked up the flag which had fallen just at his feet. - 

. They heard from without the rattling of the ramrods in the mus- 
_kets: the troops were reloading. 

Enjolras continued : , a 

“Who is there khzre who has courage? who reptants the flag on — 
the barricade?” | 

Nobody answered. To mount the barricade at the moment when 
without doubt it was aimed at anew, was simply death. The bravest 
hesitates to sentence himself, Enjolras himself felt a shudder. He 
repeated : , 

“Nobody volunteers !” 


Mf 
THE FLAG : SECOND ACT 


Since they had arrived at Corinth and had commenced building the 
barricade, hardly any attention had been paid to Father Mabeuf. 
_M. Mabeuf, however, had not left the company. He had entered 
_ the ground floor of the wine-shop and sat down behind the counter. 
- There he had been, so to speak, annihilated in himself. He no longer — 
- seemed to look or to think. Courfeyrac and others had accosted him 
‘two or three times, warning him of the danger, entreating him to | 
withdraw, but he had not appeared to hear them. When nobody was 
speaking to him, his lips moved as if he were answering somebody, 
and as soon as anybody addressed a word to him, his lips became still _ 
and his eyes lost all appearance of life. Some hours before the bar- 
ricade was attacked, he had taken a position which he had not left 
‘since, his hands upon his knees and his head bent forward as if he 
were looking into an abyss, Nothing had been able to, draw hing ovit-- 
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of this attitude; it appeared as if his mind were not in the barricad 
When everybody had gene to take his place for the combat then ' 
remained in the hasement room only Javert died to the post, an insur. 
gent with drawn sabre watching Javert, and he, Mabeuf. At nts 
moment of the attack, at the discharge, the physical shock reached 
him, and, as it were, awakened bint; he rose suddenly, crossed is 
room, and at the instant when fejolras repeated his appeal : “No. 
body volunteers they saw the old nein appear in the doorway of 
the wine-shop, 

His presence produced seme commotion in the group, A cry arose: 

“Tt is the Voter! it ts the Convertionist fit is the Representative 
of the people!’ 

It is proballe that he alae tat Ehecar, 

He walked straight to trijalras, the insurgents fell back before 
him with a religious awe, be smatched the Hag from: lnjolras, who 
drew Inch petrified, and then, nobody daring to stop him, or to aid 
him, this old man of cishty, with sluking head bit firm foot, began 
to climb slowly up the shurwiey ef pacingestaties built into the barrie 
ende. [twas so cloomy dnd so grand that all about lim erted: “Hats 
ofl At each step to was fridhitial: his white hair, hits decrepit face 
his kiurge forehead bald amd wrinkled, bis hollow eyes, his quivering 
and open mieuth, his ahi irni rida the red banner, surged up out 
of the shadow sand grew gine in the bloody light of the toreh, and 
they seemed toosee the phest at US rising out of the earth, the flag 
af terror in its Tine, 

Wher he was on the top at the Rist step, when this trembling and 
terrible phantom, standing upon that nian of rubbish before twelve 
hundred invisible muskets, tec up, in the fiiee of death and as if he. 
were stronger that it, the whole barricade had in the darkness a 
supernatural and colosoul appearoae, | 

There wis one of thea sdenees which occur only tn presence of 
prodigies, 

In the oaidst of this silence the old nian waved the red flag and 
erivd 3 n 
“Pine lardvalution otee hers pddijue! fraternity | equality {and 
elecethy 

‘Thes heard fromthe barricade a lew aml mepid muttering like the 
miarimne af a hurried) priest dispatching a prayer. Ee was probably 
the conmiissary of police whe was naakinge the legal summons at the 
other end af the street, 

Then the sane ringing valve whieh lial cried: “Who is there?” 
orted ; 

“Dispense f | 

M. Mabeuf, pallid, haggard, bis eves ihimined by the mournful 
fires of insanity, raise the flag above his head and repeated: 

“Five la ré publique!" 
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“Fire !’? said the voice. _ 

eee discharge, like a shower of grape, beat against the bars 
ricade. 

The old man fell upon his knees, then rose up, let the flag drop, 
and fell backwards upon the pavement within, like a log, at full 
length with his arms crossed. 

Streams of blood ran from beneath him. His old face, pale and 
sad, seemed to behold the sky. 

One of those emotions superior to man, which make us forget even 
to defend ourselves, seized the insurgents, and they approached the 
corpse with a respectful dismay. 

“What men these regicides are!” said Enjolras. 

Courfeyrac bent over to Enjolras’ ear. 

“This is only for you, and I don’t wish to diminish the enthus- 
iasm. But he was anything but a regicide. I knew him. His name 
was Father Mabeuf. I don’t know. what ailed him to-day. But he 
was a brave blockhead. Just look at his head.” | 

“Blockhead and Brutus heart,” answered Enjolras. 

Then he raised his voice: 

“Citizens! This is the example which the old give to the young. 
We hesitated, he came! we fell back, he advanced ! Behold what those 
who tremble with old age teach those who tremble with fear! This 
patriarch is august in the sight of the country. He has had a long 
life and a magnificent death! Now let us protect his corpse, let ev- 
ery one defend this old man dead as he would defend his father liv- 
ing, and let his presence among us make the barricade impregnable!” 

A murmur of gloomy and determined adhesion followed these 
words, 

Enjolras stooped down, raised the old man’s head, and timidly 
kissed him on the forehead, then separating his arms, and handling 
the dead with a tender care, as if he feared to hurt him, he took off 
his coat, showed the bleeding holes to all, and said: | 

“There now is our flag.” 


III | 
GAVROCHE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER TO ACCEPT ENJOLRAS’ CARBINE 


TueEy threw a long black shawl belonging to the widow Hucheloup 
over Father Mabeuf. Six men made a barrow of their muskets, they 
laid the corpse upon it, and they bore it, bareheaded, with solemn 
slowness, to the large table in the basement room. | 

These men, completely absorbed in the grave and sacred thing 
which they were doing, no longer thought of the perilous situation 
in which they were. : | 

When the corpse passed near Javert, who was still impassible, En- 
jolras said to the spy: - 
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“Vou! directly.” 

During this time little Gavreche, who alone had not left his post 
and had remained on the wateh, thought he saw some men appre. 
ing the barricade with a stealthy step. Suddenly he cried : 

“Take care!” 

| Courfeyrie, Enjotras, Jean Pronvaire, Combeferre, Joly, Bahorel 
Bosseut, all sprany tumulttonsdy from: the wine-shop. There was 
hardly a moment to spare. They perceived a sparkling breadth of 
bayonets undulating above the barricade, Municipal Guards of tall 
stature were punehraaingy, sone hy ehinbing aver the omnibus, others 
by the opening, pushing betare them the guaaz, who fell back, but 
did not fly. 

The moment was erifiead, [twas that first fearful instant of the 
snundation, when the stream rives te the level of the bank and when 
the water beeins to difiltrate threnagh the tastes the dyke. A sec- 
ond more, tid the barricade Toief been tice, 

Bahorel sprang upon the first Marieipal Gusird who entered, and 
killed ddim at the very mingle of his carne; the second killed Ba- 
horel with his havenet, Another had already prostrated Courfeyrac 
who was erving “Eley? Phe Tarpest of all at kind of colossus, 
marehed pon Gavroehe with Heed bavonet. The gana took Ja- 
vert's charms miudbet iu his liste arnis, aimed it resolutely at the 
grtamt, cand patient the trigeer, Nothin went off, Javert had not 
foadee? his teushet, “Ele: Marndedpal Gaara: farst into a laugh and 
raised his Iuayenet aver the clabd, | 

Before the bavenet touched Cavrache the musket dropped from 
the soldier’s hamls, a ball hark struck the Munietpal Guard in the 
middle of the forehand, aid hie felon hic tach. A seeond ball struck 
the ather Card, whe bad aeoatledd Courfiyrac, full in the breast, 
and threw bine nypear the povenuest, 

It was Marius whi dud pest entered the barricade. 


ay 
THUY, Peabo ak PAV PTR 


Ataris, seb badder de the eerncy of the Rane Mandétour, had 
vacate thie first pibrstne wt the woaebaat, gyresealtate: sun shuddering. ’ 
Plawerver, bias ASSES Yinat rahider hetiy ti pester that HV STerLous and sover-_ 

ein dnttuation whieh we ae call the apqeal of the abyss. Before 
the iraminence of the dimer, before the death of M. Mabeuf, that 
fatal eniist, before Baborel slain, Comrfeyric erying “Help? that — 
child threatened, his fricieds to suceour or to avenge, all hesitation 

had vanished, and he had rushed inte the conflict, his two pistols in 
his hands, By the first shot he had saved Gavroche, and by the second 
delivered Courfeyras, | —_ 
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At the shots, at the cries of the wounded Guards, the assailants 
had scaled the intrenchment, upon the summit of which could now 
be seen thronging Municipal Guards, soldiers of the Line, National 
Guards of the banlieue, musket in hand, They already covered more 
than two-thirds of the wall, but they did not leap into the inclosure; , 
they seemed to hesitate, fearing some snare. They looked into the 
obscure barricade as one would look into a den of lions. The light of 
the torch only lighted up their bayonets, their bearskin caps, and 
the upper part of their anxious and angry faces. 

Marius had now no arms, he had thrown away his discharged 
pistols, but he had noticed the keg of powder in the basement room 
near the door. : 

As he turned half round, looking in that direction, a soldier aimed 
at him. At the moment the soldier aimed at Marius, a hand was laid 
upon the muzzle of the musket, and stopped it. It was somebody who 
- had sprung forward, the young working-man with velvet pantaloons. 
The shot went off, passed through the hand, and perhaps also 
through the working-man, for he fell, but the ball did not reach 
Marius, All this in the smoke, rather guessed than seen. Marius, who 
was entering the basement room, hardly noticed it. Still he had 
caught a dim glimpse of that musket directed at him, and that hand 
which had stopped it, and he had heard the shot. But in moments 
like that the things which we see, waver and rush headlong, and we | 
stop for nothing. We feel ourselves vaguely pushed towards still 
deeper shadow, and all is cloud. 

The insurgents, surprised, but not dismayed, had rallied. Enjol- 
ras had cried: “Wait! don’t fire at random!” In the first confusion, 
in fact, they might hit one another. Most of them had gone up to the 
window of the second story and to the dormer windows, whence they 
commanded the assailants. The most determined, with Enjolras, 
Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, and Combeferre, had haughtily placed 
their backs to the houses in the rear, openly facing the ranks of 
soldiers and guards which crowded the barricade. | 

All this was accomplished without precipitation, with that strange 
and threatening gravity which precedes mélées. On both sides they 
were taking aim, the muzzles of the guns almost touching ; they were 
so near that they could talk with each other in an ordinary tone. Just 
as the spark was about to fly, an officer in a gorget and with huge 
epaulets, extended his sword and said: 

“Take aim !” | 

“Fire! said Enjolras. . | 

The two explosions were simultaneous, and everything disap- 
_ peared in the smoke. | ae 

A stinging and stifling smoke amid which writhed, with dull and 
feeble groans; the wounded and the dying. _ | 

When the smoke cleared away, on both sides the combatants were | 
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seen, thinned out, but still i the same places, and reloading their 


pieces in silence. 

Suddenly, a thundering voice was heard, erying: 

“Beyone, or UH blow up the barricade! 

All turned in the direetion whence the votee eame. 

Marius had entered the biasemmout room, and had taken the keg of 
powder, then he had profited Dy the stoke and the kind of obscure 
fog which filled the tutrenched inelosare, to clide along the barricade 
, as far as that cage of pavinestones in which the torch was fixed, 

To pull out the toreh, te put the kee of powder in its place, to push 
the pile of paving stones inet the keg, which stove itin, with a sort 
of terrible self-control allthis ised been for Marius the work of 
stuuping dawn and rising ap pane new all, Nattonal Guards, Munic. 
ipal Guards, offeers, sobliors, sronper at the other extremity of the 
barricade, behold dina with horror, his feat upon the stones, the torch 


in his baud, his stern face lighted by a deadly resolution, bending the 


flame of the toreh towards that formidable pile in which they dis- 
cerned the broken barrel af powder, and ulterimr that terrific cry: 

“Berone, or PU Tew: aps thee Doeerientide 

Alarius upon this harrisude, ater the aetagemirian, was the vision 
of the young revolution after the apparithon of the old, 

“Tow up the barrivade f° sand i sergeant, “and yourself also |” 

Marins answered: 

“And myself alsa,” 

And he approached the tench to the kes ef powder, 

But there wis vo loner auvleely on the wall The assailants, leav- 
ing their dead and wounded, Hel pellemell ane in disorder towards 
the extremity of the street, and were agsuin lost in the night, It was 
a rent, 

The barricade was redeemed. 


y’ 
ENT OP DEAN DRODVATRRS BIY ACE 


(Ann flocked round Mardis, Courfesrie sprung to his neck, 
“Vou here 
“How fortunate Po satd Cernhe ferry, 
“Vou care ba piel tine 8? sad Héssuet, 
“Without yond sheadd lave levi dead!" cemtinned Courfeyrac, 
"Without von Ud been yodbbled 2" alded Gavroche, 
Marius inquired ; 
“Where is the chief?" 
“You are the chief,” said Enjotras, | 
Marius had all day had a furnace in his brain, now it was a whirl- 


wind. This whirlwind which was within him, affected him as if it 


j 
4 
| 
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were without, and were sweeping him along. It seemed to him that 
he was already at an immense distance from life. His two luminous 
months of joy and of love, terminating abruptly upon this frightful 
precipice, Cosette lost to him, this barricade, M. Mabeuf dying for 
the republic, himself a chief of insurgents, all these things appeared 
a monstrous nightmare. He was obliged to make a mental effort to 
assure himself that all this which surrounded him was real. Marius 
had lived too little as yet to know that nothing is more imminent 
than the impossible, and that what we must always foresee is the 
unforeseen. He was a spectator of his own drama, as of a play which 
one does not comprehend. 

In this mist in which his mind was struggling, he did not recognise’ 
Javert who, bound to his post, had not moved his head during the 
attack upon the barricade, and who beheld the revolt going on about 
him with the resignation of a martyr and the majesty of a judge. 
Marius did not even perceive him. 

Meanwhile the assailants made no movement, they were heard 
marching and swarming at the end of the street, but they did not 
venture forward, either that they were awaiting orders, or that 
before rushing anew upon that impregnable redoubt, they were 
awaiting reinforcements. The insurgents had posted sentinels, and 
some who were students in medicine had set about dressing the 
wounded. | 

They had thrown the tables out of the wine-shop, with the excep- 
tion of two reserved for lint and cartridges, and that on which lay 
Father Mabeuf ; they added them to the barricade, and hadgreplaced 
therm in the basement room by the mattresses from the beds of the 
widow Hucheloup, and the servants. Upon these mattresses they 
had laid the wounded; as for the three poor creatures who lived in 
Corinth, nobody knew what had become of them. They found them 
at last, however, hidden in the cellar. 

A bitter emotion came to darken their joy over the redeemed 
barricade. | a 

They called the rll. One of the insurgents was missing. And who? 
One of the dearest. One of the most valiant, Jean Prouvaire. They 
sought him among the wounded, he was not there. They sought 
him among the dead, he was not there. He was evidently a prisoner. 

Combeferre said to Enjolras: 

“They have our friend; we have their officer. Have you set your 
heart on the death of this spy?” 

“Ves,” said Enjolras; “but less than on the life of Jean Prou- 
vaire.”’ : 

This passed in the basement room near Javert’s post. 

“Well,” replied Combeferre, “I am going to tie my handker- 
chief to my cane, and go with a flag of truce to offer to give them 
their man for ours.” 
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“Listen,” said Enjolras, laying his hand on Combeferre’s arm 
There was a significant clicking of arms at the end of the street 
They heard a manly voice cry: 
“Dive la France! Vive Caven!” 

They recognized Prouvaire’s voice. 

There was a flash and an exploston. 

Silence reigned agai. 

“They have killed him,” exclaimed Combeferre, 

Enjolras looked at Javert and said to him: 

“Your friends have just shot you.” 


VI 
THE AGONY OF DEATID APTER TILE AGONY OF LIFE 


A preurnrariry of this kind of warts that the attack on the barri- 
~ades is almost always made in front, and that in general the as- 
sailants abstain from turning (he positions, whether it be that the 
dread ambuseades, or that they fear ta become entangled in the 
erouked streets. The whole attention of the insurgents therefore 
was direeted to the great barriende, which was evidently the point 
still threatened, and where the strouele must infallibly recommence, 
Marius, however, thought of the litte barricade and went to it 
It was deserted, and was gtuuded only by the lamp which flickered 
between the stones. The tthe Rue Mondétour, moreover, and the 
branch streets. de la Petite Truanderie and du Cygne, were per- 
fectly quiet, 

‘As Marius, the inspection made, was retiring, he heard his name 
faintly proneunved in the obscurity : . 

“Monsieur Maris! | 

He shuddered, for he reenenised the vaiee which had called him 
two hours before, thronch the grating in the Rue Plamet. 

Oniy this volee now scented to be Init a breath, 

He dooked about him and saw nobedsy 

Marius thought he was deceived, and that it was an illusion 
added by his mind te the extraordinary realities which were throng- 
ing about him, He started to leave the retired recess in which the 
harricade was situated, 

“Monsieur Marius?" repeated the voice, 

This tine he coult] not deubt, he had heard distinetly; he looked, 
and saw nothing, 

“At your feet,” said the voice, 

He stooped and saw a form in the shadow, which was dragging 
itself towards him. It was crawling along the pavement. It was 
this that had spoken to him. | : i 

The lamp enabled him to distinguish a blouse, a pair of torn 
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pantaloons of coarse velvet, bare feet, and something which re- 
sembled a pool of blood. Marius caught a glimpse of a pale face 
which rose towards him and said to him: 

“You do not know me?” 

“No. 33 

“Eponine.” 

Marius bent down quickly. It was indeed that unhappy child, 
She was dressed as a man. 

“How came you here ? what are you doing there?” 

“T am dying,” said she. | 

There are words and incidents which rouse beings who are 
crushed. Marius exclaimed, with a start: 

“You are wounded ! Wait, I will carry you into the room! They 
will dress your wounds! Is it serious ? how shall I take you up so as 
not to hurt you? Where are you hurt? Help! my God! But what 
did you come here for?” 

And he tried to pass his arm under her to lift her. 

In lifting her he touched her hand. 

She uttered a feeble cry. 

“Have I hurt you?” asked Marius. 

“A little.” 

“But I have only touched your hand.” 

She raised her hand into Marius’ sight, and Marius saw in the cen- 
tre of that hand a black hole. 

“What is the matter with your hand?” said he. 

_ “It is pierced.” 

“Pierced ?” 

“Ves, 3? 

“By what?” 

“By a ball.” 

EP yar Pp? 

“Did you see a musket aimed at you! fe 

“Yes, anda hand which stopped it.” 

“That was mine.’ 

Marius shuddered. 

“What madness! Poor child! But that is not so bad, if that is all, 
it is nothing, let me carry you to a bed, They will care tor you, 
people don’t die from a shot in the hand.” 

She murmured : 

“The ball passed through my hand, but it went out through my 
back. It is useless to take me from here. I will tell you how you can 
care for me, better than a surgeon. Sit down by me on that stone.” 

He obeyed ; she laid her head on Marius’ knees, and without 
looking at him, she said: | 

“Oh! how good it is! How kind he is! That is it! I don’t suffer 
any more!’ | 
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She remained a moment iu stence, then she turned her head with 
effort and looked at Marinus, . 

“Do vou know, Monsieur Marts : lt worried me that you should 
eo into that garden, 1 Was ets, siiee 1 Wits Powho had shown you 
the house, and then tndessdd Posandat surely to have known that a 
young man Tike yen: _ - 

She stopped, and, leapans: over ther glen Wav transitions which were 
doubtless in her mind, she aceed with a heartrending smile: 

‘You thought me usiy, dart yea” : 

She continued : 

“See, vet are bot! Nuhody wall eet mut of the barricade, now, 
Tewas | who ded vor inh eti 8 wie! Vou are going todie, Lam sure, 
And still when dosaw hie atudeys dt von, Po put up my hand upon 
Hie rmieale af the musket, Phew droll it i.' Punt it was hecause T 
wanted tu die befor: sent, When d pet this hall f dragged myself 
rere, tality saw rie, pede pa head the typ b wauted for you, T said: 
Ite will not come then’ Got if vettlaew, Plat mse blouse, [ suf- - 
fered sori! Neat bait well) Dive wear retuerbher the day when I 
quite fata VeP Peet, aiebawhen Pobedeed at Hivechy i your Mirror, 
aint Hecdiy when Part waren the bonlewird near seme work- 
wane: Law thas har! sunt | Ie wars Thad very Ih onger no, You gave 
He sk huelyid erat, setaeh Eovsat dos wade { ahon'p went Your money. 
Did vor pick np year pleee £ Vou ate ned vivh, Pdida’t think to tell 
yote pivk aps Phe aa hore Teta, baie not eald, Do you re- 
tender, Monsacsr Marie: Gust bats tae f We are all going to 
die.” 

She dial a wget ia, pave. ated fearelire: “air, Lier torn blouse 
shower dae fare thanat. Whole he wes tolor she tested: her 
wounded Hand apon hier breast where these was saiether hole, from 
which there came wet each pal cticdi a thay ea Thao like a jet of 
Wine Tron si opetn hati. 

Martie paged apech Hit ana tordite erestare with profound 
Pan Bee CO 

Heal shie ese tained anblen’:, "ut Poeorato: Pawk. Dam stifling!” 

Ghee seiveat ber bhasse att bat it, ated ber has writhed upon the 
puiverhent, _ 

ME thas Hianent ie thirket weater i Little ( mevroche resounded 
Hired the harrisade, Che obabd bad metaited npen a thle to load 
lis niisket apd wie post siya tlic won ther su popular: 


Pes voy ant Lafayette 
te getnbaraer repre 
Savor dos | pattie Hiabts ) saves nod | 


Eponine raised herself up, and listened, then she murmured: 
“Tris he,” | | | 
Amd turning towards Marits; 
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“My brother is here. He must not see me. He would scold me.” 

“Your brother?” asked Marius, who thought in the bitterest and 
most sorrowful depths of his heart, of the duties which his father 
had bequeathed him towards the Thénardiers, “who is your 
brother ?” 

“That little boy.” 

“The one who is singing?” 

Ves,” 

Marius started. , 

“Oh! don’t go away!” said she, “it will not be long now!” 

She was sitting almost upright, but her voice was very low and 
broken by hiccoughs. At intervals the death-rattle interrupted her. 
She approached her face as near as she could to Marius’ face. She 
added with a strange expression : 

“Listen, I don’t want to deceive you. I have a letter in my pocket 
for you. Since yesterday. I was told to put it in the post. I kept it. I 
didn’t want it to reach you. But you would not like it of me perhaps 
when we meet again so soon. We do meet again, don’t we ? Take your 
letter.” 

She grasped Marius’ hand convulsively with her wounded hand, 
but she seemed no longer to feel the pain. She put Marius’ hand 
- into the pocket of her blouse. Marius really felt a paper there, | 
“Take it,” said she. 

Marius took the letter. 

She made a sign of satisfaction and of consent. 

“Now for my pains, promise me—” 

And she hesitated. 

“What?” asked Marius. 

“Promise me!” 

“T promise you.” 

“Promise to kiss me on the forehead when I am dead. I shall feel 
it. | | 
She let her head fall back upon Marius’ knees and her eyelids 
closed. He thought that poor soul had gone, Eponine lay motionless ; 
but just when Marius supposed her for ever asleep, she slowly 
opened her eyes in which the gloomy deepness of death appeared, 
and said to him with an accent the sweetness of which already 
seemed to come from another world: 

“And then, do you know, Monsieur Marius, I believe I was a little 
in love with you.” ’ | . 

She essayed to smile again and expired. 


VII 
GAVROCHE A PROFOUND CALCULATOR OF DISTANCES 
Manzrus kept his promise. He kissed that livid forehead from which 
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oozed an icy sweat. This was not infidelity to Cosette; it was a 
thoughtful and gentle farewell to an unhappy soul. 

He had not taken the letter which ISponine had given him with- 
out a thrill. He had felt at once the presence of an event. He was 
impatient to read it. The heart of man is thus made; the unfor. 
tunate child had hardly closed her eyes when Marius thought to un- 
fold this paper. He laid her gently upon the ground, and went away, 
Something told him that he could not read that letter in sight of this 

corpse. 


He went to a candle in the basement-room, Tt was a little note. | 
b] 


folded and sealed with the elegant care of woman, The addres 
was ina woman’s hand, and ran: : 
“To Monsieur, Monsietr Marius Pontmerey, at M. Courfey- 
rac’s, Rue de la Verrerie, No. 16,” 
Le broke the seal and read: 


“My beloved, alas! my father wishes to start inimediately, We 


shall he to-night in the Rue de lTonime Armé, No. 7. Ina week we 
shall be in England. Coserre, June Ath” 

Sich was the innocence of this love that Marius did not even know 
Cosette’s handwriting. 


What happened may be teld in a few words, Eponine had done | 


it all. After the evening of the Sret of June, she had had a double 
thought, to thwart the projects of her father and the bandits upon 
the house in the Rue Plumet, and to separate Marius from Cosette, 


She had changed rags with the first young rogue who thought it 


amusing to dress as a woman while Eponine disguised herself as a 
man, It was she who, in the Champ de Mars, had given Jean Val- 
jean the expressive warning : Kenta, Jean Valjean returned home, 


and said to Cosette: we start to-night, and we are going to the Rue 
de EHomme elriné ecith Toussaint. Newt week we shall be in Lon= 


don, Cosette, prostrated hy this unexpected blow, had hastily writ- 
ten two lines to Marius, But hew shonld she get the letter to the 
post ? She did not go ont alone, and ‘Toussaint, surprised at such an 
errand, would surely show the letter to M. Fattchelevent. In this 


anxiety, Cosette saw, through the yrating, ponine in men’s clothes, 


who was now prowling continually about the garden, Cosette called 


“this young working-man” and handed! him five francs and the _ 


letter, saying to him: “carry this letter to its address right away.” 
Eponine put the letter in her pocket. The next day, June 5th, she 
went to Courfeyrac's to ask for Marius, not to sive him the letter, 
but, a thing which every jealous and loving soul will understand, 
Mo see.” There she waited for Marius, or, at least, for Courfeyrac 
still to see. When Courfeyrac said to her: we are going to the bar- 


ricades, an idea flashed across her mind, To throw herself into that : 


death as she would have thrown herself into any other, and to push 


Marius into it, She followed Courfeyrac, made sure of the post 


= 
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where they were building the barricade ; and very sure, since Marius 
had received no notice, and she had intercepted the letter, that he 
would at nightfall be at his usual evening rendezvous, she went te 
the Rue Plumet, waited there for Marius, and sent him, in the 
name of his friends, that appeal which must, she thought, lead him 
to the barricade. She counted upon Marius’ despair when he should 
not find Cosette ; she was not mistaken. She returned herself to the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie. We have seen what she did there. She died 
with that tragic joy of jealous hearts which drag the being they love 
into death with them, saying: nobody shall have him! 

Marius covered Cosette’s letter with kisses. She loved him then? 
He had for a moment the idea that now he need not die. Then he 
said to himself: “She is going away. Her father takes her to Eng- 
land, and my grandfather refuses to consent to the marriage. Noth- 
ing is changed in the fatality.’’ Dreamers, like Marius, have these 
supreme depressions, and paths hence are chosen in despair. The 
fatigue of life is insupportable; death is sooner over. Then he 
thought that there were two duties remaining for him to fulnl: to 
inform Cosette of his death and to send her a last farewell, and to 
save from the imminent catastrophe which was approaching, this 
_poor child, Eponine’s brother and Thénardier’s son. 

He had a pocket-book with him; the same that had contained the 
pages upon which he had written so many thoughts of love for 
Cosette, He tore out a leaf and wrote with a pencil these few lines: 

“Our marriage was impossible. I have asked my grandfather, he 
has refused; | am without fortune, and you also. I ran to your 
house, I did not find you, you know the promise that I gave you? 
ot keep it, I die, 1 love you. When you read this, my soul will be‘near - 
you, and will smile upon you.’ 

Having nothing to seal this letter with, he merely folded the 
paper, and wrote upon it this address: 

“To Mademoiselle Cosette Pauchelevent, at M. Fauchelevent’s, 
Rue de 'VHomme Armé, No. 7.” 

The letter folded, he remained a moment in thought, took his 
pocket-book again, opened it, and wrote these four linés on the first 
page with the same pencil: 

' “My name is Marius Pontmercy. Carry my corpse to my grand- 
fucker s, M. Gillenormand, Rue des Filles du Calvaire, No. 6, in 
the Marais.” : 

He put the book into his coat-pockcet, then he called Gavroche. 
The gamin, at the sound of Marius’ voice, ran up with his sever 3 
and devoted face: | 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“Anything,” said Gavroche. “God of the good God! ! without you, 
I should have been cooked, sure.” 

“You see this letter?’ 
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“Yes.” 

“Take it. Go out of the Iarricade immediately (Gavroche dis- 
turbed, began to serateh his ear}, and to-morrow morning you will 
carry it to its address, to Mademoiselle Cosette, at M. Fauchele. 
vent’s, Rue de Homme A\rme Na 7." | ” 

The heroie boy answered 

“Ah, well, but in that tine thew ll take the barricade, and 
be here.” 

“The sea will not pga sain before daybreak ac 
eording to all appearance, ane wall not he taken before toen : 
noon.” si ines 

The new respite which the assailants allowed the barricade was, 
it! fact, prolonged, Leow ane at tise interutissions. frequent in 
night combats, whieh are ahwats tollwed hy a reduubled fury, 

“Wall said Gavroche, “snppeee Eaeand carry your letter in the 
merning 2 o 

“Te will ine tee lates Phe heapydevae tes will jiPe Haalily Tice blockaded - all 
the streets willbe giiested, and: wert eannot eet ont, Go, right away !? 

Gavroche had nothin miore toosaar lie steal there, undecided 
sd sadly seratchtne: ins ea Siablenty, with one of his birdlike ma 
tions, he teede the Terter: 

NEP rihit scatel Tee. 

Ane he starter riff Pay PUN ha: thy bathe fatty Mandet eur, 

Gaveoehie Tad ga idea whet: devided hima, hot which he did not 
tell, for fear Marius would neike some obfection to it. 

That idea was this: 

“Toads hardly oitdabait, the Kae de VPlanme Armeé is not far I 
will carry the letter right away, and f shall pet back im time” 


I shan’t 


BOOK FIFTEENTH 
THE RUE DE L’HOMME ARME 
I 


BLOTTER, BLABBER 


Wuat are the convulsions of a city compared with the émeutes of 
the soul? Man is a still deeper depth than the people. Jean Val- 
jean, at that very moment, was a prey to a frightful uprising. All the 
gulfs were reopened within him. He also, like Paris, was shuddering 
on the threshold of a formidable and obscure revolution. A few 
hours had sufficed. His destiny and his conscience were suddenly 
covered with shadow. Of him also, as of Paris, we might say: the 
two principles are face to face. The angel of light and the angel of 
darkness are to wrestle on the bridge of the abyss. Which of the 
two shall hurl down the other? which shall sweep him away? 

On the eve of that same day, June 5th, Jean Valjean, accom- 
panied by Cosette and Toussaint, had installed himself in the Rue 
de l’Homme Armé. A sudden turn of fortune awaited him there. 

Cosette had not left the Rue Plumet without an attempt at re- 
sistance, For the first time since they had lived together, Cosette’s 
will and Jean Valjean’s will had shown themselves distinct, and 
had been, if not conflicting, at least contradictory. There was ob- 
jection on one side and inflexibility on the other. The abrupt advice: 
remove, thrown to Jean Valjean by:an unknown hand, had so far 
alarmed him as to render him absolute. He believed himself tracked 
out and pursued. Cosette had to yield. | 

They both arrived in the Rue de l’Homme Armé without opening 
their mouths or saying a word, absorbed in their personal medita- 
tions; Jean Valjean so anxious that he did not perceive Cosette’s 
sadness, Cosette so sad that she did not perceive Jean Valjean’s 
anxiety. ) : | 

Jean Valjean had brought Toussaint, which he had never done 
in his preceding absences. He saw that possibly he should not return 
to the Rue Plumet, and he could neither leave Toussaint behind, nor 
tell her his secret. Besides he felt that she was devoted and safe. 
Between domestic and master, treason begins with curiosity. But 
Toussaint, as if she had been predestined to be the servant of Jean 
Valjean, was not curious. She said through her stuttering, in her 
Barneville peasant’s speech : “I am from same to same; I think my 
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act; the remainder i uot tie ober 1 Pamesos T de my work ! tf 
rest Is net iy aihuir) ee 
Tn this depart ure froma the oe Mimic. wa 
flight, Jown Valjean curred) ves ua the Titik 
christe reel by Cosette the tz ae res 2 Hotranks weld have re. 
quite wil punter a, aud pup tees Ne Wie They had a cixich com 
to the douren the Kye Palaaote, gered " mYOWEeTE TW: IY, : 
Ht was with creat its 4! hy Haat Teapesahat obtained permission 
to pack up va little Tinets ot ry tvtth path few tuilet articles, Cosette 


ith was almost a 
‘embalmed Vialise 


veces phe Saal 


herself ae ied arly her ee ded aint her Matter, 
Jean \ ie lite fat FRCP ite ota is eh bt: A TY “tery of this lis. 
UE, ii pang kbs ae rth. Raced ee aren thay "34 irpe 

apy i i i thie cn the Rue 


Phamer GH the ela ad 
her ate fo Miaina, 7: 
after nthe fall, 

Plea went SF tar bed 

The iabecuy ts the Bue le Pi fecome Aree wars situated ina rear 
ei mtirt, an thir: Ed athe cr LET es pottytctel it ayy roseuey Ws, a dining. 
room ana kitvbert aefpoteaias the liens poons, with a left whore 
there Woes agar dash awhaeh dello ta Pore coe, Phe tlie. “TOOL Was 
suf thre me REL ER tere thie oft piatyade aa iad ge ae steel the {Ww bed- 
a etpEs, he EPS SHEE aT ait ath ge ey. ayy PUrEiure, 

Wedgie teacaiaab ition as bos hove qwe ee adharmed s heman 
Hitnte gs weeendtuted Ebay woe dean \Vodiews in the Rue de 
Viton Neeat, fetore hoo an adets pew devs, suns hy cleyrrees was 
Hisstpaterd, Phe Ye see apthnetine: oe so Which Get dn sume sort me 
cliamedly Hye 3 thy: feed. { i art ord ae eae yes ac edual inhabitants, 
Jean’ ‘aljean felt siitte strate cota bao " uty i in that lane 
af the sinvie nt Paves, se nartrow thst it wos arte) tee errhagtes bya 
Poaverse Jott Lod apen paer pests, i atid deaf ty the nist 
ef the mobs ote, pwalychen eecol las, ated se to speath, incapable 
af ortnetiotis betwen rs fer peaws at dofty, eentursenld horses 
whieh jare oifett dee phe . mire tas that they sare, Chere is stagnant 
oblivicad wa this strert. if at Wa sly. itt lar athe ‘| there, Hy what means 
could naphordy fitsd house eee 

His firsts ot was fa place the pase parable de dibs side, 

He slept well) Naight eounerh | we tay adds oasht ealms, Next 
mernin: he oe alotest vherrfal, Fle ound the dining-room 
tharnaig, although at) won leviie. ewiel wath an old round 
table, it how sifebodared Trait tia | by t hanyeap wiry, a Wott 
eaten srtip Hhagat, anid re | {rw other wh: urs loaded shown with Tous 
saint's hundics. Phrough an opening in one of these bundles, Jean 
Valjeaty s National Gaiard amiforn eau be seen, 

As for Cosette, she had “Toussaint bring a bowl of soup to her 
ruom, and did not make hee appearance Hill evening, 

- About five o'clock, Toussaint, whe was coming and going, very 


sn, a Init 4 meet time to write 
actor d ine the Wate de Homme Arm 


! 
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busy with this little removal, set a cold fowl on the dining-room 
ae which Cosette, out of deference to her father, consented to 
ook at, | 

This done, Cosette, upon pretext of a severe headache, said good 
night to Jean Valjean, and shut herself in her bedroom. Jean Val- 
jean ate a chicken’s wing with a good appetite, and, leaning on the 
tables, clearing his brow little by little, was regaining his sense of 
security. | ; | 

While he was making this frugal dinner, he became confusedly 
aware, on two or three occasions, of the stammering of Toussaint, 
who said to him: “Monsieur, there is a row; they are fighting in 
Paris.” But, absorbed in a multitude of interior combinations, he’ 
paid no attention to it. To tell the truth, he had not heard. _ 

He arose and began to walk from the window to the door, and 
from the door to the window, growing calmer and calmer. 

With calmness, Cosette, his single engrossing care, returned to 
his thoughts. Not that he was troubled about this headache, a petty 
derangement of the nerves, a young girl’s pouting, the cloud of a 
moment, in a day or two it would be gone; but he thought of the 
future, and, as usual, he thought of it pleasantly. After all, he saw 
no obstacle to their happy life resuming its course. At certain hours, . 
everything seems impossible; at other hours, everything appears. 
easy ; Jean Valjean was in one of those happy hours. They come 
ordinarily after the evil ones, like day after night, by that law of 
succession and contrast which lies at the very foundation of nature, 
and which superficial minds call antithesis. In this peaceful street, 
in which he had taken refuge, Jean Valjean was relieved from all 
that had troubled him for some time past. From the very-fact that 
he had seen a good deal of darkness, he began to perceive a little 
blue sky. To have left the Rue Plumet without complication and. 
without accident, was already a piece of good fortune. Perhaps it | 


would be prudent to leave the country, were it only fora few months, 


and go to London. Well, they would go. To bein France, to be in 
England, what did that matter, if he had Cosette with him? Cosette 
was his nation. Cosette sufficed for his happiness; the idea that. 
perhaps he did not suffice for Cosette’s happiness, this idea, once. 
his fever and his bane, did not even present itself to his mind, All 
his past griefs had disappeared, and he was in full tide of optimism. 
Cosette, being near him, seemed to belong to him; an optical effect 
which everybody has experienced. He arranged in his own mind, 
and with every possible facility, the departure for England with 
Cosette, and he saw his happiness reconstructed, no matter where, 
in the perspective of his reverie. a a 

While yet walking up and down, with slow steps, his eye suddenly 
met something strange. | | —_ 
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Ie perceived favcinn him, iM thie inclined niitrar which hung above 
the sideboard, and he distinctly read the Hes which fallow: 

“My beloved, alas fray father wishes to start immediateh 

\ : : as F eee wh lately, We 
shall be teenight inthe Rie de Uifanimne Armee No, 2. Ing week 
shall be iu Tendon, Cosiate. june dia! us 

Jean Valjean stow jagrtieet, 

Cosette, an arriving, Insel Daf her dletter on the sideboard before 
the Tray, nated, winally tibewe et hace] i" hey eT ie yt! anguish, had 
forgotton i there, withent ewen mutacin: that she left it wide open 
atid peat ex tly at Elie pee Vpn whach whe Hesaed leiel the five lines 
written by her, and which che dow piven tu echargee to the youn 
workin poussity: thraggh the kane Ulamet. Phe Writing’ was i 
printed npr the bheter, | | 

Phecnapror retiected: the awactongs, 

Phere restlterd what te walle fay poe ob ed yy the SVE! rical image: 
so that the wriding pevetsed) ea the bledice woe vorrected hy the mir 
rer, and presenter ts eticarsl baci) ated Jean Valjean had heneath 
his Vis thie letter wordiieagn thie eyehitys hw torisettiee fey Marius. 

Ptowees siapde sad wotherstar : 

Jean Valpon went te the piipcor, Pe pont tee tive Hes again 
bat hie dibanad Dedawe at. Phes produced apen hin dee effect of an 
apparition tao diashord dyhtaga. Tpowoe oe beadiuctiation, Ht was im 
puassalile, It wots ped, | 

Paittte div dutle tits prreeption bream tae previses he looked at 
Cosette’s dlatter, and the eccee tonsaess et the read tet returned to 
hin He tek the ddetier apd sand: [Ue eomses Frome that.” He fever 
ishly examined the Wwe lines pasparute! on the bhetter, the reversal 
of the letters ante a Gantastiy scrawl of thei, ane he saw no sense 
in them, “Then he sand ge heed: Tat teat does not aean any» 
thing, there is nothing wetter Hieres” Awl he alvew slong breath, 
With ci inexpressilide sense of delet. Who tis not felt these silly 
Joys in inements ef horrop? “Phe souddoes not pive itself up to des. 
puirandd it has eshausted all lltsieais, 

He hell the blotter in his hand and paved at it, stupidly happy, 
almost laughing atthe hallucination of whoels hie badd heen the dupe, 
All at ance his eves fell apon the mucror, aid he saw the vision again, 
This time it was not aonuragc, The second sisht of a vision ts a 
reality, it was palpable, it was the writing restared hy the mirror, 
He Pe eA | 

Jean Valjean tottered, let the hatter fall, and sank down into the 
old armchair hy the sideboard, his head drooping, his eye glassy, | 
bewildered. Ele sniel to himeclf that it was clear, and that the light 
of the world was for ever eclipsed, and that Cosette had written 
that to somebody, Then he heard his soul, again become terrible, . 
give a sullen roar in the darkness, Go, then, and take from the lion 
the dog which he has in his cage. : . & 
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A circumstance strange and sad, Marius at that moment had not 
yet Cosette’s letter; chance had brought it, like a traitor, to Jean 
Valjean before delivering it to Marius. 

Jean Valjean till this day had never been vanquished when put 
to the proof. He had been subjected to fearful trials; no violence 
of ill fortune had been spared him ; the ferocity of fate, armed with 
_ every vengeance and with every scorn of society, had taken him 
for a subject and had greedily pursued him. He had neither re- 
coiled nor flinched before anything. He had accepted, when he must, 
every extremity; he had sacrificed his reconquered inviolability of 
manhood, given up his liberty, risked his head, lost all, suffered 
all, and he had remained so disinterested and stoical that at times 
one might have believed him translated, like a martyr. His con- 
science, inured to all possible assaults of adversity, might seem for 
ever impregnable. Well, he who could have seen his inward moni- 
tor would have been compelled to admit that at this hour it was 
growing feeble. : 

For, of all the.tortures which he had undergone in that inquisi- 
tion of destiny, this was the most fearful. Never had such pincers 
seized him. He felt the mysterious quiver of every latent.sensibility. 
He felt the laceration of the unknown fibre. Alas, the supreme or- 
deal, let us say rather, the only ordeal, is the loss of the beloved 
being. : | 

Poor old Jean Valjean did not, certainly, love Cosette otherwise 
than as a father; but, as we have already mentioned, into this pa~ 
ternity the very bereavement of his life had introduced every love ; 
he loved Cosette as his daughter, and he loved her as his mother, 
and he loved her as his sister; and, as he had never had either 
sweetheart or wife, as nature is a creditor who accepts no protest, — 
that sentiment, also, the most indestructible of all, was mingled 
with the others, vague, ignorant, pure with tlie purity of blindness, 
unconscious, celestial, angelic, divine; less like a sentiment than 
like an instinct, less like an instinct than like an attraction, imper- 
ceptible and inyisible, but real; and love, properly speaking, ex- 
isted in his enormous tenderness for Cosette as does the vein of 
gold in the mountain, dark and virgin. — 

Remember that condition of heart which we have already poirited © 
out. No marriage was possible between them, not even that of souls; 
and still it was certain that their destinies were espoused. Except 
Cosette, that is to say, except a childhood, Jean Valjean, 1n all his 
long life, had known nothing of those objects which man can love. 
‘Fhe passions and the loves which succeed one another, had not left 
on him those successive greens, a light. green over a dark green, 
which we notice upon leaves that pass the winter, and upon men 
who pass their fifty years. In short, and we have more than once im- 
sisted upon it, all that interior fusion, all that whole, the result. at 
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uf which Wis lofty virtue, enced in nidking af Jean Valjean a 
father for Cosette, A strange father forse ont of dhe erancdfathey 
the sen, the brother, and the distal, which there was in Tean 
Valjean ya father in whent there was ewen a mothers a father wha 
loved Cosette, and who adore? hee ail te whom that child wag 
light, was home, was finvle, wos commiry, wits practise, 

So, when die ssw thar it wie peed tveds cneled. that she escaped 
him, that she plided froaihes tuned: that she eluded him, that it was 
cloud, that it was water, when he had before hits eves this erushin 
evidence : another 1s thie un ed her heart : sdbother 1s the desire of her 
life, there isa belowedl; Earedily Che bathers baer damrer exists when 
hecoukd no mere cenkt when be sail tehincell "She is going away 
ontofame P the pried whack bee ted snepacsed the possible, Ty have 
Haine «ll tlyet lie hie rfetaet fer ay avy fey tha. ' ariel, Wiel I th Ties nothing | 
‘Thenas we have fist ositd he felt fron lised te fount a shudder of pee 
volt, He felt even te the gots ed dios tna the tumiense awakening 
of selitshness, aid the Me howled ta the ahwas of dis sent 

‘Chere are interior sulodlags, the penetratuan ef a turturing cere 
tainty inte cian chars tera without lyecakonge ips ated pulverising 
certain deep elements which ane somictines the asin himself, Grief 
when it rewhis this shate, ds oeperay rat all the forces of the soul, 
These hie’ fatal rises, Prw aeaseedapt Bs a gqyee thirvtnsh them without 
Change, cand tii idaty, When the limit ef suteriinge is averpassed, 
the noost duperturtide vittte ds lisoamerted, Joat Valjean took up 
the hitter, and convined) himioelt anew) hie heat as if petrified over 
the five undeniuble lives, with eve tied: and such a cloud formed 
within him that one paght have beheved the whole interior of that 
soul was crumbling, 

He examined this revelation, diroagh the magiifying powers of 
reverie, willian apparent and frightinl valtiatiess, foe it is a terrible 

thing when the calmness of pain reaches the rididity of the statue, 
He measurerd the appalling step which his destiny had taken with- 
out a suspicion ont fis part; he recalled his fears of the previous: 
summer, so foralishly dissipated She recognised the precipice; it was 
still the same; only Jean Valjean was no longer an sh brink, he was 
at the bottom. - 

A bitter and monstrous thing, he bad fallen without perceiving. 
it. All the light of his life had gone out, he believing that he con- 

etantly saw the sun, | . 
His instinct did not hesitate, He put together certain circum- 
stances, certain dates, certain blushes, and certain pallors of Cosette, 
and he said to himself: “It is he.” The divination of despair is a 
sort of mysterious bow which never misses its aim. With his first 

conjecture, he hit Marius. He did not know the name, but he found 

‘the man at once. He perceived distinctly, at the bottom of the in» 
placable evocation of memory, the unknown prowler of the Luxem . 
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bourg, that wretched seeker of amours, that romantic idler, that 
imbecile, that coward, for it is cowardice to come and make sweet 
eyes at girls who are beside their father who loves them. : 

After he had fully determined that that young man was at the 
bottom of this state of affairs, and that it all came from him, he, 
Jean Valjean, the regenerated man, the man who had laboured so 
much upon his soul, the man who had made so many efforts to 
resolve all life, all misery, and all misfortune into love; he looked 
within himself, and there he saw a spectre, Hatred. | 

Great griefs contain dejection, They discourage existence. The 
man into whom they enter feels something go out of him. In youth, 
their visit is dismal; in later years it is ominous. Alas! when the 
blood is hot, when the hair is black, when the head is erect upon the 
body like the flame upon the torch, when the sheaf of destiny is 
still full, when the heart, filled with a fortunate love, still has pulsa- 
tions which can be responded to, when we have before us the time 
to retrieve, when all women are before us, and all smiles, and all 
the future, and all the horizon, when the strength of life is com- 
plete, if despair is a fearful thing, what is it then in old age; when 
the years rush along, growing bleaker and bleaker, at the twilight 
hour, when we begin to see the stars of the tomb! 

While he was thinking, Toussaint entered. Jean Valjean arose, 
and asked her: | 

“Tn what direction is it? Do you know?” 

Toussaint, astonished, could only answer : 

“Tf you please?” 

Jean Valjean resumed: | 

“Didn’t you tell me just now that they were fighting?” - 

“Oh! yes, monsieur,” answered Toussaint. “It is over by Saint 
Merry.” 

There are some mechanical impulses which come to us, without 
our knowledge even, from our deepest thoughts. It was doubtless 
under the influence of an impulse of this kind, and of which he was. 
hardly conscious, that Jean Valjean five minutes afterwards found 
himself in the street. 

He was bare-headed, seated upon the stone block by the door of 
his house. He seemed to be listening. 

The night had come. : 


II 
THE GAMIN AN ENEMY OF LIGHT 


How much time did he pass thus? What were the ebbs and the 
flows of that tragic meditation ? did he straighten up? did he remain 
bowed ? had he been bent so far as to break? could he yet straighten 
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himself, and regain a foothold in his conscience “upon something 
solid ? Te himself probably could net have told, 2 

The street was empty. A few anxt HIS hourgeois, who were rapid] 
returning home, hardly pereeived him. Every man for himself in 
times of peril, The lamplighter came as usual to light the lamp 
which hung exactly opposite the door of No, 7, and went away 
Jean Valjean, to one who had examined him in that shadow, would 
not have seemed a living man, There he was, seated upon the block 
by his door, immovable as a goblin of ive, There is congelation in 
despair, The tocsin was heard, and vague stormy sounds were 
heard. Inthe midst of all (his convulsive clameur of the bell mingled 
with the émeute, the clock of St. Paul's struck eleven, gravely and 
without haste, for the toysin is many the hour is God. Phe passing 
of the hour had no effect upon Jean Valjeans Jean Valjean did not 
stir, However, almost at that very moment, there was a sharp ex- 
plosion in the direction of the niarkets, a second followed, more 
violent still; it was probably that attack ou the barricade of the 
Rue de da Chanvrerie which we have just seen reprlsed by Marius, 
At this donble discharye, the furv of which seemed increased by the 
stupor of the night, Jean Valjean was startled; he looked wp in the 
direction whence the sound aime; then he sauk dows upon the block, 
folded Lis arms, and his heal dropped slowly upon his breast, 

[fe resnmied dite chirk diuleuene watt fmiselg, 

Suddenly he ratsed his eves, somebody was walking in the street, 
he heard steps near hist, he looked, and, by che light of the lamp, 
in the direction of the Archives, he perevived a livid face, young and 
radiant, 

Gavroche had just arrived in the Rue de "Homme Armé, 

Gavroche was looking in the alr, ail appeared to be searching 
for something, Fle saw Joan Vidjeut perfectly, but he took no 
nutice OF htm, 

Gavroche, alter looking inte the air, hudked on the ground; he 
riised himself on tiptoe and felut of (he duors and windows of the 
ground floors; they were all closed, bolted, and chained. After hav- 
ing fonnd five or six hetises barricaded in this way, the gamin 
shrugged his shoulders, and took counsel with himself in these 
terms ¢ 

Caevlly P 

Then he began te lak inte the ale again, 

Jean Valjean, who, the instant befere, in the state of mind in 
Which he was, wonkd tot live spoken nor even replied to anybody, 
felt trresistibly irapelled to address a word to this child, | 

“pond boy,” said he, “what is the matter with you?” _ 

"The matter ia that f am angry,” answered Gavroche tartly. ~ 
And he added: “Sinall yourself.” | 


Cd 


Jean Valjean felt in his pocket snd took out a five-franc piece, — 
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_ But Gavroche, who was of the wagtail species, and who passed 
quickly from one action to another, had picked up a stone. He had 
noticed a lamp.. 

“Hold on,” said he, “you have your lamps here still. You are not 
regular, my friends. It is disorderly. Break me that.” 

And he threw the stone into the lamp, the glass from which fell 
with such a clatter that some bourgeois, hid behind their curtains 
in the opposite house, cried : “There is Ninety-three !”’ | 

The lamp swung violently and went out. The street became sud- 
denly dark, = 7 
_ “That’s it, old street,” said Gavroche, “put on your nightcap.” 

And turning towards Jean Valjean: 

“What do you call that gigantic monument that you have got 
there at the end of the street ? That’s the Archives, isn’t it? They 
ought to chip off these big fools of.columns slightly, and make a 
genteel barricade of them.” 

Jean Valjean approached Gavroche. 

“Poor creature,” said he, in an undertone, and speaking to him- 
self, “he is hungry.” | 

And he put the hundred-sous piece into his hand. 

Gavroche cocked up his nose, astonished at the size of this big 
sou; he looked at it in the dark, and the whiteness of the big sou 
dazzled him. He knew five-franc pieces by hearsay ; their. reputation 
was agreeable to him ; he was delighted to see one so near. He said: | 
“let us contemplate the tiger.” | | 

He gazed at it for a few moments in ecstasy; then, turning 
towards Jean Valjean, he handed him the piece, and said majestic- 
ally : | 
“Bourgeois, I prefer to break lamps. Take back your wild beast. 
You don’t corrupt me. It has five claws; but it don’t scratch me.” | 

“Have you a mother ?” inquired Jean Valjean. > 3 7 

Gavroche: answered : | 

“Perhaps more than you have.” a | - 
— “Well,” replied Jean Valjean, “keep this money for your mother.” 

Gavroche felt softened. Besides he had just noticed that the man 
who was talking to him, had no hat, and that inspired him with con- _. 
- fidence. oo 

“Really,” said he, “it isn’t to prevent my breaking the lamps?” 

“Break all you like.” | 
“You are a fine fellow,” said Gavroche. | 

And he put the five-franc piece into one of his pockets. _ 

His confidence increasing, he added: . < e % 

“Do you belong in the street?” 

“Ves;why?? 2% | 

“Could you show me number seven?” 

“What do you want with number seven?” 
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Here the boy stopped; he feared that he had said too much: h 
plunged his nails vigorously inte his hair, and merely answer 

“Abt that’s it.” ered: 

An idea flashed across ean Valjeun’s mind. Anguish has 
lucidities, [le said te the child: such 

“Fave vou bromght the letter Pam: watdnw for?” 

“Vol said Gavrovhe, “Yoon dee getoa wernan.” 

“Phe Jetter is for Madenndselle Cosette: isn't i?" 

“Cosette muttered Ceavrache, “yes, T heliewe it fs that funny 
rane, | 
“Well restirmes? fever Valjean, “Loam to deliver the letter to 

her, Give it toe” 

“Tn that ease vou must kieaw that faa sent from the barricade» 

“OUD eotrse "satel fear Vodgedn, 

Caavroche thrust has davad gate: sagotheer af Tis pockets, and drew 
wat a fealebead poaper, 

Then he pave a mifitiry salute, 

"Respect fer the dexpateh said he. “lt eames from the pro- 
Vistonal growerngedg 

Eaive dt tec, satel dean Viatjeas, 

Cavrewhie held the paper pated alee fis head, 

“Dear tine that tins ds a beer letter. Tt is for a womans but 
His far the pode, We tien, we ure fiditing and we respect the 
sex. We don't eis thes don hadi lie, where there are lioss who 
setel lavecleiieys be cagiely 

“Cive He tate! 

"The factis" continned Gavrovhe, “yuu look to me like a fine 
fellow,” 

“Caive it te mie qitieh,” 

“Take in” 

And he handed the paper ite fea Voljea, 

"Amd dary sanrectt, Alousiete Wlaa’sevour-name, for Mam- 
aelle What seher rine ts wort 

Gaavroche wis poond ia hava: product this word, 

Jean Valjean ashes: 

“Tsatte Saint Merry chat the aieswer ds te be sent?" _ 

“Hr that csc, esehutned Cavrache, “vor would make one of | 
those cakes vulpardy caller) bladders, Uhat letter comes from the 
harcicade inthe Rue de ka Claaivreric, and Tam going back there, 
Girne night, civen,” | : 

“This sail, Gavroche went away, or rather, resumed his flight 
like an escaped bird towards the spot whence he came, He re 
plunged inte the ulacurity as if he omde a hole in it, with the. . 


rapidity and precision of a projectile: the little Rue de l'Homme — 


Armé ox th became silent and solitary ; in a twinkling, this strange _ 
child, who had within him shadow and dream, was buried in’ 
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dusk of those rows of black houses, and was lost therein like smoke 
in the darkness; and one might have thought him dissipated and 
vanished, if, a few minutes after his disappearance, a loud crashing | 
of glass and the splendid patatras of a lamp falling upon the pave: 
ment had not abruptly reawakened the indignant bourgeois. It was 
Gavroche passing along the Rue du Chaume. : 


III | 
WHILE COSETTE AND TOUSSAINT SLEEP . 


JEAN VALJEAN went in with Marius’ letter. 3 
He groped his way upstairs, pleased with the darkness like an - 
owl which holds ‘his prey, opened and softly closed the door, list- 
ened to see if he heard any sound, decided that, according to all 
appearances, Cosette and Toussaint were asleep, plunged three or 
four matches into the bottle of the Fumade tinder-box before he 
could raise a spark, his hand trembled so much; there was theft 
in what he was about to do. At last, his candle was lighted, he leaned 

his elbows on the table, unfolded the paper, and read. | 

In violent emotions, we do not read, we prostrate the paper which 
we hold, so to speak, we strangle it like a victim, we crush the paper, 
we bury the nails of our wrath or of our delight in it; we run te 
the end, we leap to the beginning ; the attention has a fever ; it com- 
prehends by wholesale, almost, the essential; it seizes a point, and 
all the rest disappears. In Marius’ note to Cosette, Jean Valjean 
_ saw only these words. _ , 

‘ I die. When you read this, my soul will be near you.” 

Before these two lines, he was horribly dazzled; he sata moment _ 
as if crushed by the change of emotion which was wrought within . 
him, he looked at Marius’ note with a sort of drunken astonishment; 

he had before his eyes that splendour, the death of the hated being. 
- He uttered a hideous cry of inward joy. So, it was finished. The 
end’ came sooner than he had dared to hope. The being who ens 
cumbered his destiny was disappearing. He was going away of him= 
self, freely, of his own accord. Without any intervention on his,. 
Jean Valjean’s part, without any fault of his, “that man’’ was about 
to die. Perhaps even he was already dead—Here his fever began to 
calculate.—No. He is not dead yet. The letter was evidently written 
- to be read by Cosette in the morning; since those two discharges — 
which were heard between eleven o’clock and midnight, there had 
been nothing; the barricade will not be seriously attacked till day- 
break: but it is all the same, for. the moment. “that man” meddled 
with this war, he was lost; he is caught in the net. Jean Valjean 
felt that he was delivered. He would then find himself once more 
alone with Cosette. Rivalry ceased ;the future recommenced. He had 
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only ta heep the mote dn bie pocket, Cote wont neve 
had became of “that nea SD lhae onty te der thin 
course, Uhatmaan vant csccipe. Ef he ty at dead ve 
that hee will die, Wuat frapyasa ' 
AUD this sid witha himieed?. he bo eanie plang, 
"Wey Tee west ebawt ceed Waheed plac peater 7 
Abontan hour atterwate Tran Vadiean went ont in the fall 
dressafia Natio Gand, andra, Phe poater tend sasily found 
in thee nehshheattion! wit was terete fo complete his edn. 
ment. He deel a beaded ieuedet atl a cartebleemdion full of ae 
ridges, He weit in thee clipectpon of thir Tarkett, | 


r know what 
KS take their 
i, it 18 certain 


1" 
THE DSU Ss ASHORE S #¥AT, 


Mraxwattiroadsenture bof ped befatlar Gavrache, 

Gaynawhe, aiter dising comseientangde storweed thie lamp in the 
Bare du Chait], came fo the diue ates Vregdles Hontdriecttes, and not 
see dt! ia there, Psoutchit toaa ayes »| eb por y th strike ip all: 
dhe serge ef which tre woe capsble Pls natcts, fer fron being slack 
ened be the stmeng, was aceelenated Pie bers tee semtter along the 
sleeping or terdbel het these davembiary eauplets : 


Looiau ne hie dane tes vharimulles, 
Bt preted agsyvhier tala 
Ware tn tisse sort alla, 
PY aoat lea belles filles, 
Laon ds. 
Mon mois prengck, a hatutica, 
Pare yee Paste poe Mits 
Cogna aa soetee, et avappela, Oi vont, ete, 
Pearle Meaney aotit fort gontilles: -_ 
Prue peda ay mnenrogredas 
tstoerad menaicar Orla, Ch) vont, ete, 
Jiarne Vamour et ars bishilles, 
ee Agnes, fame Pamela, | 
ae cp tvalliumant ec hrala, Od vont, ete 
ie spiamwl je Vie tes mantilles 
Ye Sugette ot de fs ils, 
Nom ame a leurs plia ae mela, OO vont, ete 
Amour: quand, dans Nombre of ti brilles, 
Ta cenfles de tages Lada, : 
Je me damncrais pour cela, Od vont, eve. 
cate Aten miroie tu Chabilles f 4 
Mon cerur in bean Jour aenvola: 7 
e crols que c'est Jeanne qui l'a. O86 vont, ete 
solr, en sortant des quadrilles, | 
e morte aux dtoiles Stella | 
dis; regardes-la. Ob vont, etc. 
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Gavroche, while yet singing, was lavish of pantomime. Action is 
the foundation of the refrain. His face, an inexhaustible repertory 
of masks, made more convulsive and more fantastic grimaces than 
the mouths of a torn cloth in a heavy wind. Unfortunately, as he 
was alone and in the night, it was neither seen nor visible. There are 
such lost riches. : 
, Suddenly he stopped short. “Let us interrupt the romance,” said 

e. 

His cat-like eye had just distinguished in the recess of a porte- 
cochére what is called in painting a harmony: that is to say, a being 
and a thing; the thing was a hand-cart, the being was an Auvergnat 
who was sleeping in it. 

The arms of the cart rested on the pavement and the Auverg- 
nat’s head rested on the tail-board of the cart. His body was curled 
up on the inclined plane and his feet touched the ground. | 

Gavroche, with his experience of the things of this world, recog- 
nised a drunken man. It was some corner-porter who had drunk 
too much and who was sleeping too much, | 

“This,” thought Gavroche, “is what summer nights are good for. 
The Auvergnat is asleep in his cart. We take the cart for the re- 
public and we leave the Auvergnat to the monarchy.” 

His mind had just received this illumination: 

“That cart would go jolly well on our barricade.” » 

The Auvergnat was snoring. 

Gavroche drew the cart softly by the back end and the Auverg- 
nat by the forward end, that is to say, by the feet, and, in a minute, 
the Auvergnat, imperturbable, was lying flat on the pavement. The 
cart was delivered. ; 

Gavroche, accustomed to face the unforeseen on all sides, al- 
ways had everything about him. He felt in one of his pockets, and 
took out a scrap of paper and an end of a red pencil pilfered from 
some carpenter, 

He wrote: 

“French Republic 

“Received your cart.” 

And he signed ; “GAVROCHE.” 7 , 

This done, he put the paper into the pocket of the still snoring 
Auvergnat’s velvet waistcoat, seized the cross-piece with both hands, 
and started off in the direction of the markets, pushing the cart be- 
fore him at a full gallop with a glorious triumphal uproar. 

This was perilous. There was a post at the Imprimerie Royale. 
Gavroche did not think of it. This post was occupied by the National. 
Guards of the banlieue. A certain watchfulness began to excite the 
squad, and their heads were lifted from their camp-beds. ‘T'wo lamps 
broken one after another, that song sung at the top of the voice, it 
was a good deal for streets so cowardly, which long to go to sleep 
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at sunset, amd put dear estausher upwar their candle 
Foran hour the quai had Teen adi, ia this peace 
the VpePeaay mba the iii dedide. thie avon camped the] 
He waited, He wie pried niet | 

"(he firdeans naling of die act ted the mestoure af possible -d 
hey, amd determined tha setsr act beater of ae recemmalssanee, 

“Phere ts awinde bated fect hey Wc nittst pie ana fthy” 

Trwereiedesar Hot the hain: Camas he hoebsod cmtef dts box and 

nis taping: Ta tie qtharines. oe 

And the PRL EUEEAL Cees? et rt flare med wah stenttthe . 

All itt eihee, Cevrec iar, pen ay Main ae yust site hie vee 
turn onto the Rurdes Vieries Phamdriettos, fauad himself ieee to 
face with idiot doshobe, a pluie, and a ampdedt, 

Bi lie web) Ppa, he Nir ppe if whoa, 

“Hedd an” sal he, “thats han. teool giornhins, public arden” 

Castle's astenishiments were deat and anichdvdhawed 00 

"Whine ape qed prong, Wey pbectiel os cris] tlie SET eee 

Ogtived sand Gasroche, ST hasea't called you lnnirgéais yet 
What cha wat tasalp ae per" 

"Whete are vou pone, Bascal 

"Miedngear,  resnmed Paavtos hie, “noas have Leen seaman of wit 
yeotrrhis, beat Voth weir she fut pecs] thay. Sergiy 

“Pavanttohtow wbere sou aie poonpe, scompded 

Ciaivto che uawerrd, 

Vion tlk yentectts, heal, freed nly wall pes vour age, You 
wupht tescllall your hans ata hundred tranes apiece, That would 
make you five hundred francs” | 

“Where are you going? where ace you peinp ? where are you go 
ing, bandit # 
| Gavroche rephed; 

"Those are naughty words. ‘Vhe fast fine aswvdanly pives you a 
suck, tire should wape your goth beer | 
Phe aetpeant crossed dis bayonrt, 

"WAH you tell ne where you are pola, at lit, wretch?" | 

"My general,” said Gayroche, “Lam going after the doctor for 
my wife, who is put fo bed” 

“To arma!” cried the scrprant, 

To save yourself by means of that which has ruined you is the 
masterpiece of great men; Gavroche mensured the entire situation 
ata glance. 1 was the cart which had compromised him, it was for 
the cart to protect him. | 

At the moment the sergeant was about to rush upon Gavroche 
the cart became a projectile, and, hurled with all the gamin’s might, 

fan against him furiously, and the sergeant, struck full in the 
stomach, fell backward into the gutter while his musket went off in 
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At the sergeant’s cry, the men of the post had rushed out pell. 
mell ; the sound of the musket produced a general discharge at ran- 
dom, after which they reloaded and began again. 

This musketry at blindman’s buff lasted a full quarter of an 
hour, and killed several squares of glass. | 

Meanwhile Gavroche, who had run back desperately, stopped five 
or six streets off, and sat down breathless upon the block at the cor- 
ner of the Enfants Rouges. 

He listened attentively. 

After breathing a few moments, he turned in the direction in 
which the firing was raging, raised his left hand to the level of his 
nose, and threw it forward three times, striking the back of his 
head with his right hand at the same time: a sovereign gesture into 
which the Parisian gamin has condensed French irony, and which 
is evidently effective, since it has lasted already for a half century. 

This cheerfulness was marred by a bitter reflection : 

“Yes,” said he, “I grin, I twist myself, I run over with joy; but 
I am losing my way, I shall have to make a detour. If I only get to 
the barricade in tinie, 

Thereupon, he resumed his course. 

And, while yet running: 

‘““Ah, yes, where was I °” said he. . 

He began again to sing his song, as he plunged rapidly through 


* 


the streets, and this receded into the darkness: 


Mais il reste encor des bastilles, 
Et je vais mettre le hola 
Dans l’ordre public que voila 

Ou vont les belles filles. 

Lon la. | 

Quelqu’un vent-il jouer aux quilles? 
Tout l’ancien monde s’écroula , 
Quand la grosse boule roula Ou vont, ete. 
Vieux bon peuple, a coups de béquilles, 
Cassons ce Louvre oti s’étala | : 
La monarchie en. falbala. Ot vont, etc. 
Nous en avons forcé les grilles, | 
Le roi Charles-Dix ce jour-la_. 
Tenait mal et se décolla, Ow vont, etc. 

The taking up’ of arms at the post was not without result. The 
cart was conquered, the drunkard was taken prisoner. One was 
put on the wood-pile; the other afterwards tried before a court- 
martial, as an accomplice. The public ministry of the time-availed it- 
self of this circumstance to show its indefatigable zeal for the de- 
fence of society. —s, = | 
Gavroche’s adventure, preserved among the ttaditions of the 
quartier of the Temple, is one of the most terrible reminiscences 
of the old bourgeois of the Marais, and is entitled in their memory : 
Nocturnal attack on the post of the Imprimerie Royale. 
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BOOK FIRST—WAR BETWEEN FOUR WALLS 
— | 


THE CHARYBDIS OF THE FAUBOURG SAINT ANTOINE AND THE SYCLLA 
OF THE FAUBOURG DU TEMPLE | 


Tue two most memorable barricades which the observer of social 
diseases might mention do not belong to the period in which the ac- _. 
tion of this book is placed. These two barricades, symbols both, un- 
der two different aspects, of a terrible situation, rose from the 
earth at the time of the fatal insurrection of June, 1848, the grand- 
est street war which history has seen. 

It sometimes happens that, even against principles, even against 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, even against universal suffrage, even 
against the government of all by all, from the depths of its anguish, 
of its discouragements, of its privations, of its fevers, of its dis- 
tresses, of its miasmas, of its ignorarice, of its darkness, that great 
ee bane the rabble, protests, and the populace gives battle to the 
people. | | 

The vagabonds attack the common right; the ochlocracy rises 
against the demos. | | | 
Those are mournful days; for there is always a certain amount 
_ of right even in this madness, there is suicide in this duel, and these 
- words, which are intended for insults, vagabonds, rabble, ochlo- 

_cracy, populace, indicate, alas! rather the fault of those who reign 
than the fault of those who suffer ; rather the fault of the privileged 
than the fault of the outcasts. , eee ae co 

As for us, we never pronounce these words save with sorrow | 


-. and with respect, for when philosophy fathoms the facts to which 


they correspond, it often finds in them many grandeurs among the. 
miseries. Athens was an ochlocracy; the vagabonds made Holland; 
- the populace more than once saved Rome; and the rabble followed 
| Jesus Christ. e = 
There is no thinker who has not sometimes contemplated the 
nether magnificences. | | | . 
It was of this rabble, doubtless, that St. Jerome thought, and of | 
all those poor people, and of all those vagabonds, and of all those 
wretches, whence sprang the apostles and the martyrs, when. he 
uttered those mysterious words : Fex urbis, lex orbis. 
~The exasperations of this multitude which suffers and which 
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Deeds, dis vinlenees i mite aotrnetion of the principles which are 


its life, tts forcible rosbdatice to thie law, are popular coups dé 
curnil riiist The repressed Vha lati t Than cleviites himself ne m aa 
for very fave fer that nancinde, he battles aginst it, But eee = 
crate he feeds it, even wise en spent it : haw he venerates it, even 
while resisting ip i fee ad tire rive mieanents when, in a 
wl: twe fave fade, we feel setaetsis whieh diseconcerts and which 
aliniet (isstiictes Brett jo ye Parelrer > We persist, we are compelled 
tec Prt the vorcetener, Hoos satiedient, ds sal, and the perform- 
eniee ob the Gui peogarpedd fa gat opores ten of henrt, 


fiirte, PSS, wine cet ae PobPep fa caw Gh thiay apart, and almost 
itp W eet ile ft% whine. Vid thie reltle cap hay ri} litstory, AY that we have 
jit subd ttt d bie eh eae wien we cenenter that extraordinary 


cauetites We Nie Won te De nd eet watety of Tabour demanding 
is sithts, boats te ys hawt ated that wie duty, for it attacked 
the repuldhs, Pg, ae destietn, wioit Wae dine, INES? A revolt of the 
aeeeag afer guyssu ene! Wahi. | 

Winen thre, apiitent ict od hd ot, there ts one digression : let 
sas then fe peantivd Por ay doemuceh bec ape the resider's attention 
Uypwds thas Ewes ihr ake batsh tie PaP Tbe of which we have just 
mptrky atid won ds ; real POMP r eG Thoth, 

fo tere piven ted thee gee AE ee ee So ate broctg tn Hat se SeHTH Antoine; the 
air deter ted tla appt epi ed tar boutaaneg aba Penrple; those 
facfepe wheea ages, iat Coe bacche ble sky of fume, these two 
fraehtial Pb Pe Ey, Gee es vet ceo Walt, Wall newer foyyiet them, 

The barricade Sait Matin won tiensthatas it was three stories 
hich cette neV ET Lege ipod Faget 1, ae Hs hurgedl frog ane corner to the 
ather the wecipentieor the Parana, that ds te say, three streets; 
gained, pay cel, ek et a teotertesl wil an immense rent, 
Pitpres ced with dacs. whe Te wrete tliraselven bastions, pushing 
eat toes ieve ates Chere, bh Girly ART test hy the two grrent prom- 
ogres od fhe Poadotii YW fee Like a exelapean embank- 
niett wi Mien oot the ferrite oytiare which saw the: Ldth of July. 
Noueteent fared sede stator ot anes abe shorgs thee streets in the rear of 
thas tether Prartacade, Mle ely Prone areiay it, vit} felt in the Fau- 
hovieg Hie datart oe ayers tras MTEC oy wstiedy baal reveled that ex 
treme taipent avin ele Eres upd aattes mabistraphe, Of what was 
this bartwa le dade Seat the pugns ot thre SEN OSETY hoses, torn. 
Howar for fhe purpose, sad sede, Caf the prodigy ofall passions, 
wriberhers, Tohat thie ager dab aspert af all the works of hatred: Ruin 
Yor payctt ois) whe binte that >You nihit aber sis: who destroyed } 
that? Twas the inprowisation af ehullitian, Here! that door! that- 
grating | thot shed Uthat sasecment that broken { nrviice | that cracked 
por! Hring nll! throw on all! push, roll, dig, dismantle, overtutt, 
fear down all Et was the collaboration if the paventent, the pebble. 
the timber, the iron har, the chip, the broken square, the stripped 
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chair, the cabbage stump, the scrap, the rag, and the malediction. 
It was great and it was little. It was the bottomless pit parodied 
upon the spot by chaos come again. The mass with the atom; the 
side wall thrown down and the broken dish; 4 menacing fraterni- 
sation of all rubbish. Sisyphus had cast in his rock and Job his pots- 
herd. Upon the whole, terrible. It was the acropolis of the raga~ 
muffins, Carts overturned roughened the slope; an immense dray 
was displayed there, crosswise, the axle pointing to the sky, and 
seemed a scar upon that tumultuous fagade; an omnibus, cheerily 
hoisted by main strength to the very top of the pile, as if the ar- 
chitects of that savagery would add sauciness to terror, presented 
its unharnessed pole to unknown horses of the air. This gigantic 
mass, the alluvium of émeute, brought before the mind an Ossa 
upon Pelion of all the revolutions ; 93 upon ’89, the 9th Thermidor 
upon the 10th of August, the 18th Brumaire upon the 21st of Janu- 
ary, Vendémaire upon Prairial, 1848 upon 1830. The place deserved 
the pains, and that barricade was worthy to appear on the very spot 
where the Bastille had disappeared. Were the ocean to make dykes, 
it would build them thus. The fury of the flood was imprinted 
upon that misshapen obstruction. What flood? The multitude. You 
would have thought you saw uproar petrified. You would have 
thought you heard, upon that barricade, as if there they had been 
upon their hive, the humming of the enormous black bees of prog- 
tess by force. Was it a thicket ? was it a Bacchanal? was it a fort- 
ress? Dizziness seemed to have built it by flappings of its wing. 
There was something of the cloaca in this redoubt, and something 
of Olympus in this jumble. You saw there, in a chaos full of de- 
spair, rafters from roofs, patches from garrets with their wall 
paper, window sashes with all their glass planted in the rubbish, 
awaiting artillery, chimneys torn down, wardrobes, tables, benches, 
a howling topsy-turvy, and those thousand beggarly things, the 
_ refuse even of the mendicant, which contain at once fury and 
nothingness. One would have said that it was the tatters of a people, 
tatters of wood, of iron, of bronze, of stone, and that the Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine had swept them there to its door by one colos- 
sal sweep of the broom, making of its misery its barricade. Logs 
shaped like chopping blocks, dislocated chains, wooden frames with 
brackets having the form of gibbets, wheels projecting horizontally 
from the rubbish, amalgamated with this edifice of anarchy the for- 
bidding form of the old tortures suffered by the people. The bar-' 
ricade Saint Antoine made a weapon of everything; all that civil 
- war can throw at the head of society came from it; 1t was not battle, 
it was paroxysm;-the carbines which defended that stronghold, 
among which were some blunderbusses, scattered bits of delft- 
ware, knuckle-bones, coat buttons, eveu table castors, dangerous 
projectiles on account of the copper. This barricade was furious ; it 
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threw up to the clouds an inexpressible clamour ; at certain moments 
defying the army, it covered itself with multitude and with tempest: 
a mob of flaming heads crowned it; a swarming filled it: its crest 
was thorny with muskets, with swords, with clubs, with aes with: 
pikes, and with bayonets; a huge red flag fluttered in the wind - there 
were heard cries of command, songs of attack, the roll of the drum 
the sobs of woman, and the dark wild laughter of the starvino It 
was huge and living; and, as from the back of an electric beast | 
there came from it a crackling of thunders. The spirit of tevolu- 
tion covered with its cloud that summit whereon growled this voice 
of the people which is like the voice of God; a strange majesty 
emanated from that titanic hodful of refuse, It was a garbage heap 
and it was Sma. 
As we have before said, it attacked in the name of the Revoly- 
tion, what? the Revolution, This barricade, chance, disorder, be 
wilderment, mistnderstanding, the unknown, had opposed to it the 
Constituent Assembly, the sovereinty of the people, universal suf. 
frage, the nation, the republic; and it was the Carmagnole defying 
the Marseillaise. | 
Aninsane, but heroie defiance, Tor this old Fanhourg is a hero, 
The Faubourg and its redoubt lent each other aid, The Faubourg 
put its shoulder to the redoubt, the redoubt braced itselé upon the 
Faubourg. The linge barricade extended like a cliff upon which 
broke the strategy of the generals of Africa. Its caverns, its excres- 
cences, its warts, its humps, made grimaces, so to speak, and sneered 
beneath the smoke. Grape vanished there in the shapeless ; shells 
sak in, were swallowed up, were engulfed; bullets succeeded only 
in boring holes yof what use to cannonade chaos ? And regiments, ac- 
eustomed to the most savage sights of war, looked with anxious eye 
upon this kind of wild beast recoubt, by its bristling, a wild boar, 
and by its enormity, a mountain, | 
A mile from there, at the corner of the Rue du Temple which runs 
into the boulevard near the Chitteaa d'Hau, if you advanced your 
head boldly heyond the point furnied by the front of the Dallemagne 
warehouse, you perceived in the distance, beyond the canal, in the — 
street which mounts the slopes of Belleville, at the culminating point 
of the hill, a strange wall reaching: the second story of the house, 
fronts, a sort af hyphen between the houses on the right and the 
houses on the left, as ifthe street had folded back its highest wall, 
to shut itself abruptly tu. This wall was built of paving-stones. It 
was stralvht, correet, cold, perpendicular, levelled with the square, 
built by the line, aligned by the plummet. Cement doubtless there 
was none, but-as in certain Koman walls, that did not weaken its. 
rigid architecture, From its height its depth could be guessed. The 
entablature was mathematically parallel to the base, Here and there 
could be distinguished, on the grey surface, loopholes almost i _ 
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visible, which resembled black threads. These loopholes ‘were 
separated from each other by equal intervals. The street was deserted 
as far as could be seen. Every window and every door closed. In the 
background rose this obstruction, which made of the street a cul-de- 
sac; an immovable and quiet wall; nobody could be seen, nothing 
could be heard; not acry, not a sound, not a breath. A sepulchre. 

The dazzling June sun flooded this terrible thing with light. 

This was the barricade of the Faubourg du Temple. 7 

As soon as the ground was reached and it was seen, it was impos- 
sible, even for the boldest, not to become thoughtful before this 
mysterious apparition. It was fitted, dovetailed, imbricated, recti-. 
linear, symmetrical, and deathly. There was in it science and dark- 
ness. You felt that the chief of that barricade was a geometer or a 
spectre. You beheld it and you spoke low. 

From time to time, if anybody, soldier, officer, or representative 
of the people, ventured to cross the solitary street, a sharp and low 
whistling was heard, and the passer fell wounded or dead, or, if 
he escaped, a ball was seen to bury itself in some closed shutter, in. 
a space between the stores, in the plastering of a wall. Sometimes 
a large ball. For the men of the barricade had made of two pieces 
of cast-iron gas-pipe, stopped at one end with oakum and fire-clay, 
two small guns. No useless expenditure of powder. Almost every 
shot told. There were a few corpses here and there, and pools of 
‘blood upon the pavement. I recollect a white butterfly flying back 
and forth in the street. Summer does not abdicate. 

In the vicinity, the pavements of the porte-cochéres were covered 
with wounded. 

You felt yourself beneath the eye of somebody whom you didnot | 
see, and that the whole length of the street was held under aim. 

Massed behind the sort of saddleback which the narrow bridge over 
the canal makes at the entrance to the Faubourg du Temple, the 
soldiers of the attacking column, calm and collected, looked upon this 
dismal redoubt, this immobility, this impassability, whence death 
came forth. Some crept on the ground as far as the top of the curve 
of the bridge, taking care that their shakos did not show over it. 

The valiant Colonel Monteynard admired this barricade with a 
shudder. “How that is built!’ said he to a representative. “Not one 
stone projects beyond another. It ts porcelain.” At that moment a 
ball broke the cross on his breast, and he fell. 

“The cowards!” it was said. “But let them show themselves! let 
us see them! they dare not? they hide?” The barricade of the Fau- 
bourg du Temple, defended by eighty men, attacked by ten thou- 
. sand, held out three days. On the fourth day, they did as at Zaatcha 
and at Constantine; they pierced through the houses, they went - 
along the roofs, the barricade was taken. Not one of the eighty | 
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cowards thought of flight; all were killed, except the chief Barth. 
élemy, of whom we shall speak presently, ; : 

The barricade St. Antoine was the tumult of thunders ; the barri- 
cade du Temple was silence. There was between these two redoubts 
the difference between the terrible and the ominous. The one seemed 
a gaping mouth; the other a iunsk, 

Admitting that the gloomy and gigantic insurrection of June was 
composed of an anyer and an enigma; you felt in the first barricade 
the dragon, and beliind the second the sphinx, 

These two fortresses were huilt hy two men, one named Cournet 
the other Barthdlemy. Cournet made the barricade Saint Antoine: 
Barthélemy the barricade du ‘Temple, Hach was the image of him 
who built it, 

Cournet was a man of tall stature; he had broad shoulders, a req - 
face, a muscular arm, a bold heart, a loyal sont, a sincere and terrible 
eye. Intrepid, energetic, irascible, stormy, the most cordial of men 
the most formidable of warriors, War, conflict, the mélée, were the 
air he breathed, and put him in geoud-liumour, He had been a naval 
officer, and, from his carriage and his voice, you would have guessed 
that he sprang from the ocean, and that he came from the tempest: 
he continued the fuurrienne in hattle. Save in genius, there was in 
Cournet something of Danton, as, save iu divinity, there was in’ 
Danton something of Tlereules, 

Barthélemy, thin, puny, pale, faciturn, was a kind of tragic gamin 
who, struck by a sergent de ville, watehed for him, waited for him, 
and killed him, and, at seventeen, was sent to the galleys, He came 
out, and built this barricade, 

Later, a terrible thing, at Tamdon, beth outlaws, Barthélemy 
killed Cournet, Tt was a mournful duel, Some time after, caught in 
the meshes of one of those mesterions fatalities in which passion is 
mingled, catastrophes in which Prench justice sees extenuating cir- 
cunistanees, and in which Pnglish justice sees only death, Barth- 
élemy was huny. The gloomy social edifiee is se constructed, that, 
thanks to material privation, thanks te moral darkness, this un- 
fortunate being who contained an intelligence, firm certainly, great 
perhaps, hegan with the palleys in Trance, and ended with the gal- 
eee in Eneland, Barthélemy, on all occasions, hoisted but one flag; 
the black flag. | 


I] 
WHAT CAN RE DONE IN THE ABYSS RUT TO TALK 


Sixteen years tell in the subterranean education of the émeute, | 
and June 1848 understood it far better than June 1832, Thus the 
barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie was only a rough draught and 
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an embryo compared with the two colossal barricades which we have 
just sketched ; but, for the period, it was formidable. 

The insurgents, ‘under ‘the eye of Enjolras, for Marius no longer 
looked to anything, turned the night to advantage. The barricade 
was not only repaired, but made larger. They raised it two feet. Iron 
bars planted in the paving stones resembled lances in rest, All sorts 
of rubbish added, and brought from all sides, increased the exterior 
intricacy. The redoubt was skilfully made over into a wall within 
and a thicket without. 

They rebuilt the stairway of paving-stones, which permitted as- 

cent, as upon a citadel wall. 

They put the barricade in order, cleared up the basement room, 
took the kitchen for a hospital, completed the dressing of the wounds ; 
gathered up the powder scattered over the floor and the tables, cast 
bullets, made cartridges, scraped lint, distributed the arms of the 
fallen, ‘cleaned the interior of the redoubt, picked up the fragments, 
carried away the corpses. 

They deposited the dead in a heap in the little Rue Mondétour, of 
which they were still masters. The pavement was red for a long time 
at ‘that spot. Among the dead were four National Guards of the 
banlieu¢e. Enjolras had their uniforms laid aside. 

Enjolras advised two hours of sleep. Advice from Enjolras was an 
order. Still, three or four only profited by it, Feuilly employed these 
two hours in engraving this inscription on the wall which fronted 
the wine-shop: 


“VIVENT LES PEUPLEs !” 


ee three words, graven in the stone with a nail, were still 
legible on that. wall in 1848. 

The three women took advantage of the night’s respite to disap- 
pear finally, which made the insurgents breathe more freely. | 

They found refuge in some neighbouring house.: 

Most of the wounded could and would still fight. There were, 
upon a straw mattress and some bunches of straw, in the kitchen . 
now become a hospital, five men severely wounded, two of whom 
were Municipal Guards. The wounds of the Municipal Guards 
were dressed first. . 

Nothing now remained in the basement room but Mabeut, under 
his black cloth, and Javert bound to the post. -_ 

“This is the dead-room,”’ said Enjolras. | 

In the interior of this room, feebly lighted by a candle: at the 
very end the funereal table being behind the post like a horizontal 
‘bar, a sort of large dim cross was produced by Javert standing, and 
Mabeuf lying, | 

The pole of the omnibus, although maimed by the musicetry was 
| still high enough for them to hang a. tag upon it. | | 
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Ienjolras, who had this quality of a chief, always to do as he said 
fastened the pierced and bloody cout of the slain old man to this 
pole, ; 

No meals could now be had. There was neither bread nor meat 
The fifty men of the barricade, in the sixteen hours that they had 
been there, had very soon exhansted the meagre provisions of the 
wine-shop. Ina given time, every harricade which holds out, in- 
evitably becomes the raftafle Mcihuse. They must resign themselves 
to famine. They were in the early hours of that Spartan day of the 
6th of June, when, in the barricade Saint: Merry, J ‘Anne, sur 
rornded ly insurgents who were asking fer bread, to all those war 
riors, crying: “Something te ert! answered: “What for? it is 
three o'clock. At four o'clack we shall be dened” 

As they could eat nothing, Prijelras forbade drinking. He pro- 
hibited wine, and put then on alawanee of brandy, 

They fond in the cellar some titteen bettles, full and hermetically 
sealer, Iisa jel ves are Ceanhederre examined then. As they CAMe Up | 
Combeferre said “Tris seme of the old stack of Father Hucheloup 
who beean as a ptrecer, | 

“Teoamdit te be pemiine wine,” observed Bossuet. “Tt is luck 
that Civantaire ds asdeep. Pf dye were cnt his feet, we should have hard 
werk tosave those battles.” Panpedras, in spite of the murniars, put 
his veto upon the fifteen heteles, amd inorder that no ene should 
toueh them, and dhe they udiht tes it were eonseerated, he had 
them placed under the table on whieh Pather Mabeuf lay, 

About two ocloek in the morning, they took a count. There were 
left thirty-seven of thens, 

Day wis besiunine te dawa, Chev hated just extinguished the torch 
whieh had hear repheed dite sahet ef pavii stones, The interior 
of the barricade, iat ftehe court taken tu en the street, was drowned 
in dhirkness, an seemed, chremuh the dine twiliyht horror, the deck 
of adisalded ship. The voabsdiits poate back and forth, moved 
about in it Tike ddack foais, Above this Criitful nest of shadow, 
the stories of the nude henses were livedly ontined; at the very top 
the wan chimueys appeircl Phe sky ind that elarming undecided 
hue, whieh is le White, and perliips blue, Some birds were 
flying with joyful nates The tall house whieh fhrmed the rear of the 
barricstde, being towsirds the cot, bad a resy reflection upon its roof. 
At the window an the third story, the morning breeze played with 
the vrey hiurs on the dead adir’s head, 7 

“Lam delighted that the torch is extinguished,” said Courfeyrae 
te Fenilly, “That torch, startled in the wind, annoyed me. It ap- 
peared to be afraid. The light of a torch resembles the wisdom of a 
coward ; it is not clear, because it trembles.” 

The dawn awakens minds as well as birds: all were chatting. 
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Joly, seeing a cat prowling about a water-spout, extracted philos- 
ophy therefrom. 

“What is the cat ?” he exclaimed. “It-is a correction. God, having 
made the mouse, said: ‘Hold here, I have made a blunder.’ And he 
made the cat. The cat is the erratum of the mouse. The mouse, plus 
the cat, is the revised and corrected proof of creation.” 

Combeferre, surrounded by students and workmen, spoke of the 
dead, of Jean Prouvaire, of Bahorel, of Mabeuf, and even of Le 
Cabuc, and of the stern sadness of Enjolras. He said: 

“Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Brutus, Chereas, Stephanus, 
Cromwell, Charlotte Corday, Sand—all, after the blow, had their 
moment of anguish. Our hearts are so fluctuating, and human life 
is such a mystery that, even in'a civic murder, even in a liberating 
murder, if there be such, the remorse of having stricken a man sur- 
passes the joy of having served the human race.” 

And, such is the course of conversation, a moment afterwards, 
by a transition from Jean Prouvaire’s rhymes, Combeferre was 
comparing the translators of the Georgics, Raux with Cournand, 
Cournand with Delille, pointing out the few passages translated by ~ 
Malflatre, particularly the prodigies at the death of Cesar; and 
from this word, Cesar, they came to Brutus. | 

“Cesar,” said Combeferre, “fell justly. Cicero was severe upon 
Ceesar, and he was right. This severity is not diatribe. When Zoilus 
insults Homer, when Mevius insults Virgil, when Visé insults Mo- 
li¢re, when Pope insults Shakspeare, when Fréron insults Voltaire, 
it is an old law of envy and hatred which is at work; genius atracts 
insult, great men are always barked at more or less. But Zoilus and 
Cicerg are two. Cicero is a Judge through the soul, even as Brutus 
is a judge through the sword. I condemn, for my own part, that final 
justice, the sword ; but antiquity admitted it. Cesar, the violator of 
the Rubicon, conferring, as coming from himself, the dignities 
which came from the people, not rising upon the entrance of the 
senate, acted, as Eutropius says, the part of a king and almost of.a 
tyrant, regia ac pené tyrannica. He was a great man; so much the 
worse, or so much the better; the lesson is the greater. His twenty~ 
three wounds touch me less than the spittle in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Caesar was stabbed by senators ; Christ was slapped by lack- 
eys. In the greater.outrage, we feel the God.” : 

Bossuet, overlooking the talkers from the top of the heap of 
oaving-stones, exclaimed, carbine in hand: 

“O Cydatheneum, O Myrrhinus, O Probalinthe, O graces of 
Aantides. Oh! who will give me to pronounce the verses of Homer 
like a Greek of Laurium or of Edapteon ?” 
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II] 
LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


Enyortras had gone to make a reconnaissance, [Te went out by the 
little Rue Mondctour, creeping along by the houses. 

The insurgents, we must say, were full of hope. The manner in 
which they had repelled the attack during the night, had led them 
almost to contempt in advance for the atack at daybreak, They 
awaited it, and smiled at it. They had no more doubt of their success 
than of their cause. Moreover, help was evidently about to come, 
They counted on it, With that facility for triumphant prophecy 
which is a part of the strength of the fighting Frenchman, they di- 
vided into three distinct phases the day which was opening: at six 
o’clock in the morning a regiment, “whieh had been laboured with,” 
would come over, At noon, insurrection of all Paris; at sundown, 
revolution, 

They heard the toesin of Saint Merry, which had not been silent 
a moment sinee the evening pa proof that the other barricade, the 
great one, that of Jeanne, still held out. 

All these hopes were communicated from one to another in a sort 
of cheerful yet terrible whisper, which resembled the buzz of a hive 
of bees at war. 

Enjolras reappeared. Ele returned from his gloomy eagle's walk 
in the obscurity without, [le listened for a moment to all this joy 
with folded arms, one hand over his mouth, Phen, fresh and rosy 
fn the growing whiteness of the morning, he said: | 
~The whole army of Paris lights. A third of that army is pressing 
upon the barricade in whieh you are, Besides the National Guard, 
T distinguished the shoakos of the [fifth of the line and the colours 
of the Sixth Legion. You will he attacked in an hour. As for the 
people, they were boiling yesterday, but this morning they do not: 
stir, Nothing to expect, nothing te hope, Ne more from a Faubourg 
than from a reviment, You are abandoned.” : 

These words fell npon the buzzing of the groups, and wrought 
the effect which the first drops af the tempest produce upon the 
swarm. All were dumb, There was a moment of inexpressible st- 
lence, when you might have heard the flight of death, 

This moment was shert. 

A vaice, from the most obseure depths of the groups, cried to 

-Enjolras: 7 | 

“So be it, Let us make the barricade twenty feet high, and let us 
all stand by it. Citizens, let us offer the protest of corpses. Let us 
show that, if the people abandon the republicans, the republicans 
do not abandon the people.” _ 

These words relieved the minds of all from the painful cloud of © 
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personal anxieties. They were greeted by an enthusiastic acclama- 
tion. ~ } | 

The name of the man who thus spoke was never. known; it. was 
some obscure blouse-wearer, an unknown, a forgotten man, a pass- 
ing hero, that great anonymous always found in human crises and 
in social births, who, at the proper instant, speaks the decisive word 
supremely, and who vanishes into the darkness after having for a 
moment represented, in the light of a flash, the people and God. | 

This inexorable resolution so filled the air of June 6, 1832, that, — 
almost at the same hour, in the barricade of Saint Merry, the insur- 
‘ gents raised this shout which was proved on the trial, and which has 
become historical: ‘““Let them come to our aid or let them not come, 
what matter ? Let us die here to the last man.”’ 7 

As we'see, the two barricades, although essentially isolated, com- 
municated. | 


IV | 
FIVE LESS, ONE MORE 


Arrer the man of the people, who decreed “‘the protest of corpses,” 
had spoken and given the formula of the common soul, from all lips 
arose a strangely satisfied and terrible cry, funereal in meaning and » 
triumphant in tone: | 

“Long live death! Let us all stay!’ 

“Why all?” said Enjolras. 

“AI! all!” . 

Enjolras resumed : | 

“The position is good, the barricade is fine. Thirty men are enough. 
Why sacrifice forty ?” 7 2 - ae” 4 

They replied:  Y 

“Because nobody wants to go away.” | - 

“Citizens,” cried Enjolras, and there was in his voice almost an 
angry tremor, “the republic is not rich enough in men to incur useless 
expenditures. Vainglory is a squandering. If it is the duty of some 
to go away, that duty should be performed as well as any other.” 

Enjolras, the man of principle, had over his co-religionists that. 
sort of omnipotence which emanates from ‘the absolute.. Still, not- 
withstanding this omnipotence, there was a murmur. | a 

Chief to his finger-ends, Enjolras, seeing that they murmured, 
‘insisted. He resumed haughtily : fees | 
“Tet those who fear to be one of but thirty, say so.” 
The murmurs redoubled. 3 7 
“Besides,” observed a voice from one of the groups, “to go away 
. js easily said. The barricade is hemmed in.” | a a 
“Not towards the markets,” said Enjolras. “The Rue Mondétour 
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is open, and by the Rue des Prechenrs one can reach the Marché 
Innocents.” . 

“And there,” put in shiethaer Vee Pree the group, “he will e 
taken, Pe will fall upon some grand gud of the Hine or the bak: 
liene. They will see ama pein tiv in eap and blonse. ‘Where do | 
you come from, fellow ? you helome te the haurrienede, don’teyou? 
And they look at venr inunds, Yout sinediad poweler, Shot.” 

Enjolras, withent aneawering, tonehed Combeferre's shoulder 
ariel they feth oweat dite the Dapscmaent eiany, : 

They came back a moment atterwards, Eajaras held out dn big 
hands the four uations which he hook reserver, Combeferre fol. 
lowed hina, brimidme He cross belts and stiurkos, 

“With this uniter” sink Bajelras, “yon ean mingle with the 
ranks ated escape, Pere are enegedy for fap, 

And he threw the ferrites upeat the anperved round 

Na wovertag inthe stead ainfitors, (vanheferre Kprakee s 

ar TT ee wintil he, wegiped tioveedy btebe pity, Da you know what 
the qnestion is maw? Tbs aopnestion cdf wernen, Tat as see, Are: 
there any wives, ves artes are these sw children, ves or no? Are 
there, ves mn sany nedhirrs, whe rock the emedle with their foot 
anal wha luwe heaps of Tittle caaes cde aut Cea # bat hin Nong you 
whe dive never seen the breast of a uanesiin- women hold up his 
Hane Adit you wish tlie, Paeodi ital, bo whim sp thing to vou, 
but Phot weshi te feed the phiosts cd worsen wringing their hands 
about mie, Die, sabe dt, bupibonet rake others cis, Suicides like those 
which will he aceoinpdistied here sire sublime: but suleide is strict, 
and can hive no extension cine as scart is i tawhes those next you, 
the name of suicide is murder, “Chink of the little flaxen heads, and 
think of the white has, Listen, lad a nioment ayo, Enjolras, he 
just told me of it, saw at the corner of the Nie di Cygne a lighted 
casement, acaidie ina poor werrdow, i the fifth story, and onthe: 
Blass the quivering: shaduw of the head of anal woman who ap 

eared ta have assed the night in watching and to be still waiting, 
he is perlunps te mother of oncaf you, Well, let that man ge away, 
and let hin hasten tu say to his mother: ‘Mother, here Lam!” Let him. 
feel at ease, the work here will be done just a& well, When a man. 
supports his relatives by his labour, he las no. right to sacrifice him- 

f. That is deserting bis family, Aud! those who have daughters, 
and those who have sisters! De you think of it? You get killed, here 
ou are dew, very well, and to-morraw ? Young girls who have no 
read, that is terrible, Man beys, won sells, Ah! those charming 
beings, so graceful and so sweet, who have bonnets of flowers, who 
fill the house with chastity, who sing, who prattle, who are like a 
living perfume, who prove the existence of angels in heaven by the 
purity of maidens on the earth, that Jeanne, that Lise, that Mimi, 
these adorable and ‘noble creatures who are your benediction an 
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your pride, oh, God, they will be hungry! What would you have me 
say to you? There is a market for human flesh ; anditis not with your 
shadowy hands, fluttering about them, that you can prevent them 
from entering it ! Think of the street, think of the pavement covered 
with passers, think of the shops before which women walk to and fra 
with bare shoulders, through the mud. Those women also have been 
pure. Think of your sisters, those who have them. Misery, prosti- 
tution, the sergents de ville, Saint Lazare, stich will be the fall of 
those delicate beautiful girls, those fragile wonders of modesty, 
grace, and beauty, fresher than the lilacs of the month of May. Ah! 
you are killed! ah! you are no longer with them! Very well; you 
desired to deliver the people from monarchy, you give your maidens 
to the police. Friends, beware, have compassion, Women, hapless 
women, are not in the habit of reflecting much. We boast that women 
have not received the education of men, we prevent them from read- 
ing, we prevent them from thinking, we prevent them from inter- 
esting themselves in politics; will you prevent them from going to- 
night to the Morgue and identifying your corpses ? Come, those who 
have families must be good fellows and give us a grasp of the hand 
and go away, and leave us to the business here all alone, I know well 
that it requires courage to go, it is difficult ; but the more difficult it 
is, the more praiseworthy. You. say: I have a musket, I am at the 
barricade, come the worst, I stay. Come the worst, that is very soon 
said. My friends, there is a morrow; you will not be here on that 
morrow, but your families will. And what suffering! See, a pretty, 
healthy child that has cheeks like an apple, that babbles, that prattles, 
that jabbers, that laughs, that smells sweet under the kiss, do you 
know what becomes of him when he is abandoned? I saw one, -very 
small, no taller than that. His father was dead. Some poor people 
had taken him in from charity, but they had no bread for them- 
selves. The child was always hungry. It was winter. He did not cry. 
They saw him go up to the stove where there was never any fire, and 
the pipe of which, you know, was plastered with yellow clay. The 
child picked off some of that clay with his little fingers and ate it. 
His breathing was hard, his face livid, his legs soft, his belly big. 
He said nothing. They spoke to him, he did not answer. He died. 
He was brought to the Necker Hospital to die, where I saw him. I 
was surgeon at that hospital. Now, if there are any fathers among 
you, fathers whose delight it is to take a walk on Sunday holding in 
their great strong hand the little hand of their child, let each of those 
fathers imagine that that child is his own. That poor bird, I remem- 
ber him well, it seems to me that I see him now, when he lay naked 
upon the dissecting table, his ribs projecting under his skin like 
graves under the grass of a church-yard. We found a kind of mud 
in his stomach, There were ashes in his teeth. Come, let us search 
our conscience and take counsel with our hearts. Statistics show that 
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the omertility al abated ceed children p rT tv tiy + pore 
IIs aquestion of wives if sca qte-tion af methers, 
if yt Wns apts, tt is v4 Opie tb Mi aay Tasg bags na | he [ spark tes Yt for 
selves 2 We knew very well what wot ares we kneay very well +h _ 
gettare all brsive, peed beaver we kieay very well that your Ary 
erst fijlen| with yaw vital whi vM a4 LOWERS vey lite fy the great eee 
weehonow sere well Haat wear rec) thot vont cre elected: ty die usefully 
arb rtipsnttieentiy, sel cot eel ad wor elines to dbs share of th 
tenuaph, Well ase pied, Pat sou cere ged abune da dite world, There 
are other leteorsad whore we gate think, We canst not be selfish.” 

AQP beawed ther bese wily aphasia: ais, = 

Strime coutna lichens rd the lamin heart in its most sublime 
moment Coagheterre, whe spoke thos, ws det an orphan, He re. 
retiberce the venithiera at a ae rit hie Peatgerit hx awn, He was 
gedit fey tee ddleed, Eber wens “seth da? 
| Minias, fisting, feverish, stacccsteely driven from every hope 
stramded Ti] eit pried, reed diesel bs] TEATS ls, silurated with 
vielent capaiodis ane tection: the etad spree, was sinking deeper 
did derper inte that viconury sped which always precedes the 
fatal dpaae whem wedurdan ie ge cepeterd, 

A phvibept nandit feve studied in hin the prowing symptoms 
af that trbede goed pica hiowr belated hy seienee, and which 
tm Teh suilberuap what Pee Is fis pleasure, Less peair sulsey has its C+ 
shy, Miadis had reached that poo. Ele witnessed i all as from 
without , ok Wr hive sae, hye thitsts Wha hp were Hecnrring before 
han, seed afar dis hie pereeived the whede, but did net listinguish 
the details, He saw the comers aml poem through a bewildering 
glare, Tle heard the eoiees speak as front the depth of an abyss, 

Sui thia maved him, There was one pent in this scene which 
pierced through ta han, and whah woke lin, Ue had now but one 
iden, te edie, and tie wend gor he diverted fren it: but he thought, 
in his fitcres) sonatas, that whale destroying: oneself it is 
not forbidded tesate another, 

He raiser} hia voie: 

“Rajolras ad Combedrire are right,” sated hes ne useless sac 
Tifiee, Tadd ay voice to theits, sad we mst Inosten, Combeferre 
haa given the criteria, Vhere are ating soir some who have families, 
mothers, sisters, wives, children, Lect these leave the ranks,” 

Nobuly stirred, 

“Married men and mipports of families, ont of the ranks!” re 
peated Marinus, as. 

His authority was great, Enjolras was indeed the chief of the. 
barricade, but Marius was ita asviour, .* 

— "Lorder it." cried Enjolras., | | 
“DT heseech you,” said Marius. : | 
Then, roused by the words of Combeferre, shaken by the order 


cnt. T repeat it, 
it 18 & question 
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of Enjolras, moved by the prayer of Marius, those neroic men be- 
gan to inform against each other. “Lhat is true,” said a young man 
to a middle-aged man. “You are the father of a family. Go away.” 
“It is you rather,” answered the man, ‘‘you have two sisters whom 
you support.” And an unparalleled conflict broke out. It was as to 
which should not allow himself to be laid at the door of the tomb. 

“Make haste,” said Courfeyrac, “in a quarter of an hour it will 
be too late.” | 

“Citizens,” continued Enjolras, “this is the republic, and universal 
suffrage reigns, Designate yourselves those who ought to go.” 

. They obeyed. In a few minutes five were unanimously designated 
and left the ranks. 

“There are five!” exclaimed Marius. 

There were only four uniforms. 

“Well,” resumed the five, “one must stay.” 

And it was who should stay, and who should find reasons why 
the others should not stay. The generous quarrel recommenced. | 

“You, you have a wife who loves you.” “As for you, you have 
your old mother.” “You have neither father nor mother, what wil) 
become of your three little brothers ?” “You are the father of five 
children.” “You have a right to live, you are seventeen, it is too 
soon.” 

These grand revolutionary barricades were rendezvous of hero- 
isms. The improbable there was natural. These men were not as- 
tonished at each other. 

“Be quick,” repeated Courfeyrac. 

Somebody cried out from the group, to Marius: 

“Designate yourself, which must stay.” 7 

“Yes,” said the five, “choose. We will obey you.” 

Marius now believed no emotion possible, Still at this idea: to 
select a man for death, all his blood flowed back towards his heart. 
He would have turned pale if he could have been paler. | 

He advanced towards the five, who smiled upon him, and each, 
his eye full of that grand flame which we see in the depth of history 
over the Thermopylees, cried to him: 

“Me! me! me!” | 

And Marius, in a stupor, counted them ; there were still five! Then 
his eyes fell upon the four uniforms. . 

At this moment a fifth uniform dropped, as if from heaven, upon 
the four others. : 

The fifth man was saved. 7 

Marius raised his eyes and saw M. Fauchelevent. 

Jean Valjean had just entered the barricade. . 

Whether by information obtained, or by instinct, or by chance, 
he came by the little Rue Mondétour. Thanks to his National Guard 


dress, he had passed easily. 
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The sentry placed by the insurgents im the Rue Mond 
not given the sham of ahem fora stage National Guar 
mitted ime Ga pet into the street, savimy to himself Oadee 
forcanent, probally, aml at the very worst a prisoner. ates 
ment was fou seriots for the sentinel to he diverted from his as 
ail his postoof observation, *® duty, 

At the riement fisin Visour entered the redouhe, 
neticed hink albeves hou teed) spein chee tive chosen ones and y 
the fourunitornis. dean Valjean himoell, saw and understood a : 
silently, he stripped ont his cestt, ane threw it upon the pile with the : 
athers, . 

he sommmetion wor Budesrihalde, 

"UT ds ths tsa 7 ceded Dieessaed, 

“Tle ds were totgheterte, Serna whi saves others,” 

Miarrtis deities tad perave vadees , 

“EP huew ban” 

Vhs assuice was eftetisd peas ad, 

Pajelnis turned towords dean Vosljesen: 

“Cotiven, Venare weleorae 

Anub due jebdesd: 

“Wan han chart we gene pec fer dge 

Jean Valpoun without arcoseriiy, helped the insurgent whom he 
sinvenl fis paid seta his a fewrny, 


ctour, had 
d, E Te per- 


nobody had 


: 
WHAT POKRIZON GS Sastre nanost tiencrear or rig HARRICADE 


Tae sitiation of all ancthas done ot desath amd in this inexorable 
place, feud its resultant ane) sanaieat ae the supreme melancholy of 
in jolras, a 
Pajelras had within hintelf the plenitude of revaluation: he was 
Incomplete notwithstanding, as unich as the absolute can bes he 
clung too much to Saunt fist, ated not enegh to Anacharsis Cloote: 
St bis asia, tithe seeiety of the Friends of the A BC) had at last 
receiver a certain polarisation from the ideas of Cambeferres for 
some time, he had been deaving little hy Httle the narrow form of. 
dogma, and allowing hisuself ta tread the broad paths of progress, 
and he had come to accept, as its detmitive and magnificent evolution, 
the transformation of the great Prench Republic into the immense 
human republic, As te the immediate means, in a condition of vio-- 
lence, he wished them to be Violent :in that he had not varied; and he 
was still of that epic and formidable school, which is summed up in» 
this word ; 'Ninety-three. : a 
_ Enjolras was standing on the paving-stone steps, his elbow upon 
the muzzle of his carbine. He was thinking; he started, as at the. 
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passing of.a gust; places where death is have such tripodal effects. 
There came from his eyes, full of the interior sight, a kind of stifled 
fire. Suddenly he raised his head, his fair hair waved backwards like 
that of the angel upon his sombre car of stars, it was the mane of a 
startled lion flaming with a halo, and Enjolras exclaimed: 

“Citizens, do you picture to yourselves the future? The streets 
of the cities flooded with light, green branches upon the thresholds, 
the nations sisters, men just, the old men blessing the children, the © 
past loving the present, thinkers in full liberty, believers in full 
equality, for religion the heavens; God priest direct, human con- 
science become the altar, no more hatred, the fraternity of the work- 
shop and the school, for reward and for penalty notoriety, to all, 
labour, for all, law, over all, peace, no more bloodshed, no more 
war, mothers happy! To subdue matter is the first step; to realise | 
the ideal is the second. Reflect upon what progress has already done. 
_ Once the early human races looked with terror upon the hydra which 
blew upon the waters, the dragon which vomited fire, the griffin, 
monster of the air, which flew with the wings of an eagle and the 
claws of a tiger; fearful animals which were above man. Man, how- 
ever, has laid his snares, the sacred snares of intelligence, and has at 
last caught the monsters. We have. tamed the hydra, and he is called 
the steamer ; we have tamed the dragon, and he is called the loco- 
motive; we are on the point of taming the griffin, we have him al- 
ready, and he is called the balloon. The day when this promethean 
work shall be finished, and when man shall have definitely harnessed 
to his will the triple chimera of the ancients, the hydra, the dragon, 
and the griffin, he will be the master of the water, the fire, and the 
air, and he will be to the rest of the animated creation what the an- 
cient gods were formerly to him. Courage, and forward! Citizens, 
whither are we tending ? To science made government, to the force 
of things, recognised as the only public force, to the natural law 
having its sanction and its penalty in itself and promulgated by its — 
self-evidence, to a dawn of truth, corresponding with the dawn of 
the day. We are tending towards the union of the peoples; we are 
tending towards the unity of man. No more fictions; no more para- 
sites. The real governed by the true, such is the aim. Civilisation 
will hold its. courts on the summit-of Europe, and later at the centré 
of the continents, in‘a grand parliament of intelligence. Something 
like this has been seen already. The Amphictyons had two sessions a 
year, one at Delphi, place of the gods, the other at Thermopyle, place 
of the heroes. Europe will have her Amphictyons ; the globe will have. 
its Amphictyons. France bears within her the sublime future. This 
is the gestation of the nineteenth century. That which was sketched 
by Greece is worth being finished by France. Listen to me, then, 
Feuilly, valiant working-man, manof the people, man of the peoples. 
I venerate thee. Yes, thou seest clearly future ages; yes, thou art — 
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right. Thou hadst neither father nor mother, Feuillys thoy hast 


adopted humanity for thy mether, and the right for thy father 
Thou art gaing to die here ; that is, ty trinmph. Citizens, whatever 
may happen to-day, threngh our deteat as well as through our Vice 
tory, we are going fo elieet a revalution, Just as conflawrations lieht 
up the whole city, revahitians ligyht up the whole human race. Raa 
what revolution shall we eftect * TL have just said, the revolution of 
the ‘True. Prom the polineal padnt of view, there is but one single 
principle: the sovercianty of man aver himself, This sovereignty 


of myself over myself ts called Liberty, Where two or several of 


these severehiitios associate the stile begins, But in this associa. 
tion there is no abdivation, Pach sewereipnty gives up a certain por- 


f 


Honaf itself te ferns the eeamman right. That portion is the same for 
wll. This idenuty af convesduat whieh each niakes to all, is Iequality 
The commen right is methine mere or ess than the protection 
of all radhiting: upon the viasht of each. Phis protection of 
all over exch is culled Praterniive Che potat of interseetion. of all 

these appreited suvereiunties ts adled Suviety. This intersection 
being a junetion, this pont isa bit, Pence whit is called the social 
tie, Soiae say such verte wireh gt the sine: thing, the word con 
tract beim etvinedapicadly formed wath the idea of tie, Let us under 
stand eachother in read te eqaahty | far, at fberty ds the summit, 
eppilite da the lees Papaality, eaivens ts iv all vegetition ona level, 
aosacdety at bay specs et poss comet Pethe oadecs a neighhourhood of 
jealonsies cnmisenlating cach other itis, civilly, all aptitudes having 
eyual opportunity; peditieally, all wetes having equal weight: re 
liziousty, all ceascienves diavang: epsal cydits, quality has an or 
pan pstetnitens and abligatery insteaetion, Phe right to the alpha- 
bet, weonaist beg be that, Phe priory scheud obligatory apon all, 
the higher selved aifered teal, suchois the iw, Prom the identical 
sefiad spritnis eit suctete, Veo, iotrnction? Light! Light! all 
vores frond dydht din all petoris tea, Citizens, the nineteenth cen- 
tury is pose, at the pweentietie centre wall fe happy. ‘Phen there 

will be nothing pore bhe okt history, Afen will ae longer have to 
fear, as now, a congiiest, a ditasia, a tsurpation, a rivalry of 
nations with the armacd dood, an interraption of eivilisation de- 
pending on amarringe of hinges, a hicth in the hereditary tyrannies, 

a partition af the peoples hyn Congress, a shismentherment by the 
downfall af a dynasty, a combat of two religions meeting head to 
head, like two poate of darkness, upon the bridge of the infinite; they 


will ne lonyer have to fear famine, speculation, eae from 


distress, misery from lack of work, ancl the avaffold, and the sword, 
and the battle, and all the brigandages of chance in the forest of 
events, We might almost say: there will be ne events more, Men will 


be happy. The human race will fulfil its law as the terrestrial globe — 
fulfils its; harmony will be re-established between the soul and the 
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star ; the soul will gravitate about:the truth like the star about the 
light. Friends, the hour in which we live, and in which I speak to. 
you, is a gloomy hour, but of such is the terrible-price of the future. 
A revolution is a toll-gate. Oh! the human race shall be delivered, 
uplifted, and consoled! We affirm it on this barricade. Whence shall 
arise the shout of love, if it be not from the summit of sacrifice? O © 
my brothers, here is the place of junction between those who think 
and those who suffer; this barricade is made neither of paving- 
stones, nor of timbers, nor of iron; it is made of two mounds, a. 
mound of ideas and a mound of sorrows. Misery here encounters 
the ideal. Here day embraces night, and says: I will die with thee 
and thou shalt be born again with me. From the pressure of all 
desolations faith gushes forth. Sufferings bring their agony here, 
and ideas their immortality. This agony and this immortality are to © 
mingle and compose our death. Brothers, he who dies here dies in 
the radiance of the future, and we are entering a grave illuminated 
by the dawn.” | \ 

Enjolras broke off rather than ceased, his lips moved noiselessly, 
as if he were continuing to speak to himself, and they looked at him 
with attention, endeavouring still to hear. There was no applause; 
but they whispered for a long time. Speech being breath, the rust- 
ling of intellects resembles the rustling of leaves. 


VI 
MARIUS ELAGGARD, JAVERT LACONIC 


Let us tell what was passing in Marius’ thoughts. eet 
Remember the condition of his mind. As we have just mentioned, _ 
all was now to him a dream. His understanding was troubled. Mar- | 


ius, we must insist, was under the shadow of the great black wings 


which open above the dying. He felt that he had entered the tomb; 
it seemed to him that he was already on the other side of the wall, . 
and he no longer saw the faces of the living save with the eyes of | 
one dead. so Oo — 
How came M. Fauchelevent there? Why was he there? What did 
he come to do? Marius put rione of these questions. Besides, our 
despair having this peculiarity that it enwraps others as well as 
ourselves, it seemed logical to him that everybody should come to _ 
die. a | | rine 
Only he thought of Cosette with an oppression of the heart. 
Moreover M. Fauchelevent did not speak to him, did not look at. 
~ him, and had not even the appearance of hearing him when Marius 
said: I know him. | | ae 7 gars 3 
As for Marius, this attitude of M. Fauchelevent was a reliet to 
him, and if we might employ such a word for such impressions, we :. 


te | BBA. 
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should say, pleased him, He had always seit it absolutely impossibl 
to address a word to that enteanatie man, whe te him was at sie 
eqnivecal and imposing. [owas idea a very dome: time sinee he had 
seen hind whieh, with Marius’ tuted und reserved nature increased 
the impossibility sail uvare, poate cen 

The five men dieiiated went eat of the barricade by the biti 
Rue Mondetour: they resembled National Grapes perteetly : oe 
of them went away weeping. Betere starting, they embraced thas 
whe remained, | 

When the five men sent away tite life hud com, Pnjolras thought 
of the one ecankanie! fa ciseb. Pie went tate the basement room 
Javert, tied a the pallor, woo Chola, : 

“Doyen nerd ary thar oO Fasgobis stort Bion. 

Jawert anewiresd: 

“Wheat slealf veut hall mie eo 

Mi, Wood allour eaiteblers at present 

“Then, give nie adel sand Paver, 

Papalrss presenies hing witha yd ot water linself, and. as 
Favert Woke twain, lie facto! baeead fie lyteb, : 

“ho that ald 2° rected bared. 

on umeontfertabde ah this pot, aaswered Tavert. “Tt was not 
affevtionite tuteave na teers Che tod tere, Pie nie as you please, 
hutoseatean arely ba nae ou tale, Porhee thie other," 

Amel wathsegaedion ot dite died he didioated AD, Mabeuf's hody, 

There Wile, if will hae reipeniberaeed, ost thie laiwk wf the runm, a long 
wire table, ape whieh they hod cust Toth osed made cartridges, All 
the cartridges being anode cis all the powder used up, this table was 
free, 

AQ Bujelras’ order, four inurcents nto} bivert from the post, 


94 
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Wile they were untentie dite, a bitds debbie Teevonet te his breast, 
Phev deft his Hoinds tied techined fas bach, thee pata small yet strong 
whipword whont his feet, which portitterd hiat te tke fifteen-ineh 
Bierypas like thease whe sbi Griesyitabaye tae witfohd, aril iey rriaicde him 
walk to the table at the back ef the root, om whicls they extended 
lina, tightly boul by the middle of his bode, 

Por Pree SEV MTTEY, I testis af Wor pat sed tr is neck, they 
added tothe avstens af bonds whieh rendered alle aupe impossible, 
that species al ligature, galled in thir pe psestts it nua tinygale, which, 
string from the back of the oeck, divides over the stomach, and 
is fastencd ta the hatals after paoasiny between the lows, 

While they were binding Javert, a inant, on the threshold: of the 
door, gazed nt him with singular attention, ‘The shade which this 
inan produced made Javert turn his head, fe raised his eyes and 
recognised Jean Valjean, He did not even start, he haughtily 


r 


dropped his eyelids, and merely said; "It is very natural” 
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VII 
_. THE SITUATION GROWS SERIOUS 


Ir was growing light rapidly. But not a window was opened, not a 
door stood ajar ; it was the dawn, not the hour of awakening. The ex- 
tremity of the Rue de la Chanvrerie opposite the barricade had been — 
evacuated by the troops, as we have said ; it seemed free, and lay open 
for wayfarers with an ominous tranquillity. The Rue Saint Denis 
was as silent as the avenue of the Sphinxes at Thebes. Not a living 
being at the corners, which were whitening in a reflection of the sun. 
Nothing is so dismal as this brightness of deserted streets. 

They saw nothing, but they heard. A mysterious movernent was 
taking place at some distance. It was evident that the critical. mo- 
ment. was at hand. As in the evening the sentries were driven in; 
but this time all. » 

The barricade was stronger than at the time of the first attack.. 
Since the departure of the five, it had been raised still higher. 

On the report of the sentry who had been observing the region 
of the markets, Enjolras, for fear of a surprise from the rear, 
formed an important resolution. He had barricaded the little pas- . 
sage of the Rue Mondétour, which till then had been open. For this 
purpose they unpaved the length of a few more houses. In this way, 
the barricade, walled in upon three streets, infront upon the Rue de 
la Chanvrerie, at the left upon the Rue du Cygne and la Petite Tru- 
anderie, at the right upon the Rue Mondétour, was really almost im- 
pregnable; it is true that they were fatally shut in. It had three 
fronts, but no longer an outlet. “A fortress, but mousetrap,” said 
Courfeyrac with a laugh. _ 

Enjolras had piled up near the door of the wine-shop some thirty 
_ paving-stones, “torn up uselessly,” said Bossuet,. —_- , 

The silence was now so profound on the side from which the at- 
tack must come, that Enjolras made each man resume his post for 
combat. _ 

A ration of brandy was distributed to all. | 3 

Nothing is more singular than a barricade which is preparing 
for an assault. Each man chooses his place, as at a play. They lean 
on their sides, their elbows, their shoulders. There are some who . 
make themselves stalls with paving-stones. There is a corner of a. 
wall which is. annoying, they move away from it; here is a redan 
which may be a protection, they take shelter. in it. The left-handed 
are precious; they take places. which are inconvenient for the rest. 
Many make arrangements to fight sitting down. They wish to be | 
at their ease in killing, and comfortable in dying. In the deadly war 
of June, 1848, an insurgent, who hada terrible aim, and who fought - 
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from the top of a terrace, ona roof, hada Voltaire 
up there; a charge of grape found hing in it, 

As soon as the chief has ordered the decks cleared for the ficht 
all disorderly movements cease; no more skirmishing with ais 
other; no more coteries ; na more asides; no more standing a ie? 
that which is in all minds converses, and elamees into Ret Pe 
of the assailant. A barricade before danger, chaos s in danger dig 
cipline. Peril produces order, 

As snonas Enjolras had taken his double-barrelled carbine, and 
placed himself on a kind of battement which he hac reserved all 
were silent, A little: dry snppang sound was heard confusedly ala 
the wall of pavingestones, They were cocking their muskets 

Moreover, their beartms was firmer and more confident than 
ever excess af sieriive ina sappert; they had hope no longer, but 
they had despair, Despair, fad arm, which sometimes gives victory; 
Virgil has said se. Saprenie researees spring from: extreme rego. 
lutions. ‘Vo embark tn death ts scanetinies the means of escaping a 
shipwreek ; ane thre Htn-diel brews HUA pliarak af stifety, 

As onthe event: before, the sutention af all was turned, and we 
might almost sas threw its werut npen the end of the street, now 
Belted ane visible, | | 

They had mot dane te watt, Activity distinetly recommenced in 
the directions Saint Len, butt ded not reaendile the movement of the 
firstattach. A rarthe ad choins, the menacing jolt of amass, a clicking 
vf brass boundias over the pavement, a sort of solemn uproar, an- 
nounced that an emines body af iron was approaching, There was 
a shudder in the midst of these peaceful ald streets, cut through and | 
built up forthe fruitful cirenkition of interests and ideas, and which 
were not made for the neaimtraus rumbling of the wheels of war: 

The stare of althe combatants upon the extremity of the street 
became wild, : 

A piece of artillery appeared, 

The gunners pushed forward the piece; it was all ready to be 
loaded: the forewheels liad heen rentioved ¢ two supported the car: 
fiage, four were atthe wheels, others followed! with the caisson, 
The smoke of the burning: riitel wis acen, 

“Fire! ernie Prjodras, 

The whole barricade fished fire, dhe explosion was terrible; an. 
avalanche of smoke covered and effaced the gum and the men; ina 
few seconds the cloud dissipated, ane the cannon and the men re 
appeared; those in charge of the piece placed it in position in front. 
of the barricade, slowly, correctly, and without haste. Not a man had 
been touched, Then the gunner, bearing his weight on the breech, 
to elevate the range, began to point the cannon with the gravity of an 
astronomer adjusting a telescope, 7 _ s 

“Bravo for the gunners!" erled Bossuet. — 


armchair Carried 
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And the whole barricade clapped hands. 

A moment afterwards, placed squarely in the very middle of the 
street, astride of the gutter, the gun was in battery. A formidable 
mouth was opened upon the barricade. iw 

“Come, be lively !” said Courfeyrac. “There is the brute. After the 
fillip, the knock-down. The army stretches out its big paw to us. 
The barricade is going to be seriously shaken. The musketry feels, 
the artillery takes.” | 

“It is a bronze eight-pounder, new model,” added Combeferre. 
“Those pieces, however little they exceed the proportion of ten parts 
of tin to a hundred of copper, are liable to burst. The excess of tin | 
makes them too tender. In that case they have hollows and chambers 
in the vent. To obviate this danger, and to be able to force out the 
load, it would be necessary, perhaps, to return to the process of the 
fourteenth century, hooping, and to strengthen the piece exteriorly, 
by a succession of steel rings unsoldered; from the breech to the 
trunnion, In the meanwhile, they remedy the defect as they can ; they 
find out where the holes and the hollows in the bore of a cannon | 
are by means of a searcher. But there is a better way, that is the 
movable star of Gribeauval.” | 

“In the sixteenth century,” observed Bossuet, “they rifled their 
cannon.” | | - 

“Yes,” answered Combeferre, “that augments the balistic power, 
but diminishes the accuracy of the aim. In a short range, the tra-. 
jectory has not the stiffness desirable, the parabola is exaggerated, 
the path of the projectile is not rectilinear enough to permit it to hit 
the intermediate objects, a necessity of combat, however, the im- 
portance of which increases with the proximity of the enemy and 
the rapidity of the firing. This want of tension in the curve of the . 
projectile, in the rifled cannon of the sixteenth century, is due to 
the feebleness of the charge; feeble charges, for this kind of arm, 
are required by the necessities of balistics, such, as for instance, as 
the preservation of the carriages. Upon the whole, artillery, that 
despot, cannot do all it would ; strength is a great weakness. A can-~ 
non ball makes only two thousand miles an hour; light makes two 
hundred thousand miles a second. Such is the superiority of Jesus 
Christ over Napoleon.” >  % Sy 4 ow 

“Reload arms,” said Enjolras. SO —_ 

How was the facing of the barricade going-to behave under fire? 
would the shot make a breach? That was the question. While the. 
- insurgents were reloading their muskets, the gunners loaded the 
cannon. | a ae a | 
There was intense anxiety in the redoubt, - | 
The gun went off ; the detonation burst upon them. 

“Present!” cried a cheerful voice. = 4 
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And at the same tine with the ball, Gavroche tumbled into th 
barricaee, e 
He caine by wir ef the Bie du Cvs, and he had nimbly clam. 
hererbaver the asi barricade, whieh fronted upon the labyrinth of 
the Peatte Trasmederte, 0: 
Cavrowhe pode nime effect inthe barricade than the ball, 
The ball dost ibebllin the tmiable st the rubbish At the eve 
mest it broke wheel ef the cminias, sat finished the old Anceay 
cart, Seedapowlochy the Durticade bev te baneh, 
“Proce, wre) Passuet tes thy Mittin 


Vit 
THEE SE NNT RS POnT EO SERTATS PMR ESSION 


"Tres wht natu! hie fon he, 
Bat he had tetaae to tell sachin Marius, shudklering, took him 
eoptee, | 

“What fawn You odie ete flor’ 

“Phot baen sant phe They OW Not dpavee vere esate foe 

And Te dooheat sthtcht at Motus wath bis ene elirontery, His 
feespew hurr wh phe prot! lydit whieh wos it them, 

Miartts eountisaiedd, gaa steegy pone: 7 

"Wilse tate Veit tecetnu back ? NM jesesd vot earriod my letter to 
its address *" 

Gavroche dial sent: litle renerse in relation te that letter, In. 
Ahis haste te return te the barrisde, be lui pot cid of it rather than 
delivered it. He was vompclled ta acknowledge to himself that he 
had intrasted it rather rashle te that stranger, whose face even he 
could not distingnish, True, this qian was bareheaded, but that was 
not chonysh. fathe whole, he had some dite interior remonstrances’ 
att thts silgeet, and he feared Marius’ reproaches, He took, to get 
ont ef the tranhile, the samplest course: he lied abeminably, 
 *Citeen, Ee carried the letter ta the porter, ‘Ihe lady was asleep. 
She wall get the letter when she wakes ap,” | | 

Marius, in sending this letter, had two olijects to say farewell 
Cosette, and to save Gavroche, He was obliged tu be content with the 
halfiof what he intended, : 

The sending of his letter, and the presence of M, Fauchelevent 
in the barrivade, this coincidence occurred to his mind, He pointed 
out M. Pauchclevent to Gavrache, | 

“Da you know that man?" 

“No,” said Gavroche, 

Gavroche, in fact, as we have just mentioned, had only seen | 


aa 
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mind were dissipated. Did he know M. Fauchelevent’s opinions?’ 
M. Fauchelevent was a republican, perhaps. Hence his very natural 
presence in this conflict. 

Meanwhile Gavroche was already at the other end of the barri- 
cade, crying: “My musket!” 

Courfeyrac ordered it to be given him, . 

Gavroche warned his “comrades” as he called them, that the 
barricade was surrounded. He had had great difficulty in getting 
- through. A battalion of the line, whose muskets were stacked in la 
Petite Truanderie, were observing the side on the Rue du Cygne; 
on the opposite side the municipal guard occupied the Rue des 
Précheurs. In front, they had thetbulk of the army. 

This information given, Gavroche added: ; 

“I authorise you to give them a dose of pills.” 

Meanwhile Enjolras, on his battlement, was watching, fisening 
with intense attention. 

The assailants, dissatisfied doubtless with the effect of their fire, 
had not repeated it. 

A company of infantry of the line had come in and occupied the 
extremity of the street, in the rear of the gun. The soldiers tore up 
the pavement, and with the stones constructed a little low wall, a sort 
of breastwork, which was hardly more than eighteen inches high, 
and which fronted the barricade. At the corner on the left of this 
breastwork, they saw the head of the column of a battalion of the . 
banlieue massed in the Rue St. Denis. 

Enjolras, on the watch, thought he distinguished the peculiar 
sound which is made when canisters of grape are taken from the 
caisson, and he saw the gunner change the aim and incline the piece 
slightly to the left. Then the cannoneers began to load. The gunner 
seized the linstock himself and brought it near the touch-hole, 

“Fleads down, keep close to the wall!” cried Enjolras, “and all 
on your knees along the barricade!” 

The insurgents, who were scattered in front of the siaesshiae: 
and who had left their posts of combat on Gavroche’s arrival, rushed 
pell-mell towards the barricade; but before Enjolras’ order was 
executed, the discharge took place with the fearful rattle of grape- 
shot. It was so in fact. 

The charge was directed at the opening of the redoubt, it ricocheted 
upon the wall, and this terrible ricochet killed two men and wounded 
three, 

If that continued, the barricade was no longer ena Itw was not 
proof against grape. ey | | 

There was a sound of consternation. | a 

“Let us prevent the second shot, at any rate,” said Enjolras. » 

And, lowering his carbine, he aimed at the gunner, who, at thas 
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mieagent, Tadd ower thie Tae di of the prin. w 


! | M8 Correcting and 
finally aadgustune te ater. § and 
te 


Vhisgaiaer waa tine Dade cope aa artillery, 
ef fareranpleston, wath oe werk nah. pace, amd the 
pesuboar pethat predestaied sid fagmbbeble aaa whe 
Mtl) dp heyor, mites endian ballets: wear. 

Coauheterre, stands weap basalts. becker at this young ma 

"Whar pie witht tootmbeterte Wop A hideous thing thes 
bigeberios gare Cope, wren there spe re gare kings, there will te 
petnere war, Parpdras, voce aniigg at that serg “ENE, YOU are not 
looking at bam, fuss thek that hecis a charesiny young man: he ig 
bitrepids wou sere that beopa thinker shies vey artillery-men are 
Well edited, he boo cc dather, amedher, a familys he ds in love 
prababds che ts at anc fwentesher sears olds he might be your 


+ {ite young, 
intelligent e 
hy by perfect | 


wether" 

“Ero sabl Popes as o 
“Ves” sand Combeterce, “nd anine abo. Well, don't let ug kil 
bata 

“Detar done, Wert che sedate gangs 2 

Ando trary ted stowh howa bapdias’ norte cheek, 

Avthe sane tune he pressed the togacer of hts carbine, ‘The fat 
Irsapeal prrthy, The attsilers Hiar fanaa] twaer rent his arms | 
steotebredoat hetote hana, amd hes beach gagseed as of te rink the a, 
then hie fellower on his ste tpen the pam, aml bac there Motionless, 
His back vould be seen, roi the ventre which a stream of blood 

uahed upwards. The ball had entered hos breast nel passed through | 
Ris body, Pe was dead. | 

It was nevessary to cares bin away aod te replave him, It was in 
deed some minutics pained. 


IN 


URE OF THAT OLD POACTIRM PRIDE, AND THAT IN PALLIBLE SHOT | 
WHICHOINSLVUEN CED THE CONVICTION oF 1796 


Titer was confusion in the connect af the barricade, The gun wat 
about to be fired again, Vbey could net hold ont a quarter of at 
hour in that storm of grape. Tt was absolutely necessary to deaden 
the blows, 7 
Enjolras threw out his command: | 
“We must puta mattress there.” | a, 
“We have none,” said Combeferre, “the wounded dre on then.” 
Jean Valjean, seated apart on a block, at the corner of the wine 
shop, his musket between his knees, had, up to this moment, taker. 
no part in what was going on. He seemed not to hear the comnbatentt 
about ‘him say: “There is a musket which is doing nothing.” 
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At the order given by Enjolras, he gotup.: ~~. mer 

It will be remembered that on the arrival of the company in the - 
Rue de la Chanvrerie, an old woman, foreseeing bullets, had put © 
her mattress before her window. This window, a garret window, 
was on the roof of a house of six stories standing a little outside of 
the barricade. The mattress, placed crosswise, rested at the bottom 
upon two clothes-poles, and was sustained above by two ropes 
which, in the distance, seemed like threads, and which were fastened 
to nails driven into the window casing. These two ropes could be 
seen distinctly against the sky like hairs. | 

“Can somebody lend me a double-barrelled carbine?” said Jean 
Valjean. | | 

Enjolras, who had just reloaded his, handed it to him. 

Jean Valjean aimed at the window and fired. 

One of the two ropes of the mattress was cut. 

The mattress now hung only by one thread. 

Jean Valjean fired the second barrel. The second rope struck the 
glass of the window. The mattress slid down between the two poles_ 
and fell into the street. | 

The barricade applauded. 

All cried: | 

“There is a mattress.” 

“Yes,” said Combeferre, “but who will go after it?” 

The mattress had, in fact, fallen outside of the barricade, be- 
tween the besieged and the besiegers. Now, the death of the gunner 
having exasperated the troops, the soldiers, for some moments, had 
been lying on their faces behind the line of paving-stones which they 
had raised, and, to make up for the compulsory silence of the gun, | 
which was quiet while its service was being reorganised, they had 
opened fire on the barricade. The insurgents made no response to 


this musketry, to spare their ammunition. The fusilade was broken _ 


against the barricade; but the street, which it filled with balls, was 
terrible, ar : ae wee 
Jean Valjean went out at the opening, entered the street, passed 
through the storm of balls, went to the mattress, picked it up, put it 
on his back, and returned to the barricade. : 


He put the mattress into the opening himself. He fixed it against | | 


the wall in such a way that the artillerymen did not see it. 
This done, they awaited the charge of grape. | 
They had not long to wait, a : 
The cannon vomited its package of shot with a roar. But there 

was no ricochet. The grape miscarried upon the mattress. The de- | 

sired effect was obtained. The barricade was preserved. 

“Citizen,” said Enjolras to Jean Valjean, “the republic thanks 

ou | ete 8 | | | 

4 Bossuet admired and laughed. He exclaimed : 
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— “Et ts immoral that a materess should have se much power, Tr. 


umph of that which yields over that which thunders. But itis af 
the same; glory to the mattress which nullities a cannon,” 


x 
HAWN 


At that moment Cosette awethe, 

Her room was small, neat, retired, with a long window to the 
east, looking upon the back-vard ot the house, | | | 

Cosette kilew nothing at what wis going on in Paris, She had _ 
not beer aut of her roomiin the evening, ane she had already with. 
drawn te dt whea Peussaint sab: Ep appears that there is a row? 

Cosette ned slept few hours, bat well, She had had sweet dreams 
which was party owtng pevlaps to her Tite hed heing very white 
Somebody who was Marius had appeared te her surrounded by a 
haln, She awoke with the sun in her eves, which at first produced 
the etfeer of a eeatinmation of Tear dresumn, 

Her first empatien, om eoniinge ont oof this dream, was joyous, 
Cosette felt entirely reassured, She was putssing through, as Jean 
Valjean dad dene a few hours lediae, tht reaction of the soul 
whivi ubsolntely refuses wee, She hepa te hape with all her might 
withent koewing why. ‘Then came am oppression of the heart, 
“Pere were three divs now that she had sot seen Marius, But she 
said te herself that he must inive received her letter, that he knew 
where she was, and that he had se much tact, that he would find 
means to teach her." “And that certiinly to-day, and perhaps this 
very morning.” “lt wis breced cbiv, lat the rays of light were very 
horizontal, she thonpht it was very early; that she must get up 
however, te reerive Abariis,” | 

She felt that she conld nat Ave without Aliurius, and that com 
seiuenily, that wos enengh, sad that Mbirins would come, No objec 
tion wots aiaissilde, AU that was certian, It was monstrous enough 
nlrendy to have suffered three cays, Miirtus absent three days, i 
wis horrible in the pool Gol, Now this cruel sport of Heaven was 
an ordeal that was aver, Marius was coming, and would bring good 
news, ‘Thus is youth constituted: it quickly wipes its eyes; it be. 
Hieves sarrow uscless and does not accept it, Youth is the smile of. 
the future before an unknown being which is itself, [t is natural 
for it te be happy, It seems as though it breathed hope. ‘ 

Resides, Cosette could not succeed in recalling what Marius had 
said to her on the subject of this absence which was to last but ose 
day, or what explanation he had given her about it, Everybody 
has noticed with what address a piece of money which you ay 
on the floor, runs and hides, and what art it has in rendering dteelt. 
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undiscoverable. There are thoughts which play us the same trick; 
they hide in a corner of our brain; it is all over; they are lost; im- 
possible to put the memory back upon them. Cosette was a little 
vexed at the useless petty efforts which her recollection made. She 
said to herself that it was very naughty of her and very wicked to 
have forgotten words uttered by Marius. : 

She got up and performed the two ablutions, of the soul and the 
body, her prayer and her toilette. 

We may, in extreme cases, introduce the reader into a nuptial 
chamber, not into a maiden’s chamber. Verse would hardly dare, ' 
prose ought not. 

It is the interior of a flower yet unblown, it is a whiteness in the 
shade, it is the inmost cell of a closed lily which ought not to be 
looked upon by man, while yet it has not been looked upon by the 
sun. Woman in the bud is sacred. The innocent bed which is thrown 
open, the adorable semi-nudity which is afraid of itself, the white 
foot which takes refuge in a slipper, the bosom which veils itself 
before a mirror as if that mirror were an eye; the chemise which 
hastens up to hide the shoulder at the snapping of a piece of fur- 
niture, or at the passing of a waggon, the ribbons tied, the clasps 
hooked, the lacings drawn, the starts, the shivers of cold and of 
modesty, the exquisite shyness in every movement, the almost 
winged anxiety where there is no cause for fear; the successive 
phases of the dress as charming as the clouds of the dawn; it is not 
fitting that all this should be described, and it is too much, indeed, 
to refer to it. 

The eye of man should be more religious still before the rising of 
a young maiden than before the rising of a star. The possibility of 
touch should increase respect. The down of peach, the dust of the 
plum, the radiated crystal of the snow, the butterfly’s wing powd~ 
ered with feathers, are gross things in presence of that chastity which 
does not even know that it is chaste. The young maiden is only the 
gleam of a dream, and is not yet statue. Her alcove is hidden in the 
shadows of the ideal. The indiscreet touch of the eye defaces this 
dim penumbra. Here, to gaze is to profane. 

We will show nothing, then, of all that pleasant little confusion 
on Cosette’s awakening, 3 
An Eastern tale relates that the rose was made white by God, 
but that Adam having looked at it at the moment it was half opened, 
it was ashamed and blushed. We are of those who feel themselves 
speechless before young maidens and flowers, finding them vener- 

able. : 

Cosette dressed herself very quickly, combed and arranged her 
hair, which was a very simple thing at that time, when women did 
not puff out their ringlets and plaits with cushions and rolls, and 
did not put crinoline in their hair. Then she opened the window and 
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looked all ales, Hey tty be hae samieshine: al the street, @ cor. 
rier rf eb Jieaise, tk pad mE Puavaedae ng, wetted tis ie cilides tt watch for 
Marius there, Unt die rortl ser gothenp aag the street, The back 

ard owas suspeaide dt wid bec wed), aod a fea piurders only were 
Wt View, Goeatte poetntpee) tle ce copa te qs litdevityss for the frst 
tim ga dear fe dee formed tlowes: Mota. Phe feast bete Of a street - 
gutter wohl dave beet pact teehee pcdted. shee tesscadd ys hewn to look 
atthe shave tf lie thomsht thar Maren gad come that wily also 

Stidtendy, she melted mite tears. Net that it was lickleness of 
seals but hopes cuted by faintness od duart, seh was her situa. 
tian, Sie Voagrtncly Pelt scgae stoletonadde: bye a Things float in the 
ain in tact, She sant te hiepsed® that she was mt stre nf anything: 
that te fos trem sticht, was taloor pated the delet Mat Marines might 
ides petri te hier froms the ska , moped 1s betaeer charming 
bit disanal. 

Then, saehoore these clorots, aaliasess renurned fr her, and 
nod nosorted snagte, umes cous, Dat Busting dn thord 

Bevery borly wos stl belan the hot, A rural silence relyned, 
No shitter had been mpesic |}, “Uhre potters hay wos chisel, ‘Tots. 
Mn Was tot ap, aml tosrtic wery matieady though that her father 
Woks iasteeys, “hie tuttot have seticred tideeid, wil hie list have been 
atl syttecio, fer she sand to Mietself that her father loud heen une 
kind: but she ronnted en Marius The echo of sucha licht was 
entitely imposaide, Vbietees ats she heard at oonie distance a kind of 
sullen jar, and she sacks Ut ds ccmrutar that people are opening 
ail mlyuietaraye purtewechiores Kad carts” It Wiis the Canaan battering 
the barrivade, 

There was, a few fret below Cosette’. winlow, ia the ald black 
cornice of the wall, a nest of martin s the vorhel of Mis nest made 
whittle projection beyond the corniee, sa Chat the inside of this litle 
miradise contd he seen from above. The mother wis there, opening 
ero wings fhe a fan ower her brood: the father flew wbont, went 
away, then peticned, bringsng in hia ball food and kisses, The rigs 
ing day gilded this happy thing, the great law Multiply was there, 
arniling: and asgust, se this aweet mystery was blossoming in the 
glor oof the morning, Cosette, her hair in the sunshine, her soul 
inchamera, made duminota by love within, and the dawn without, 
bent aver as if mechanically, and, almost: without daring to ac- 
knowledge to herself that ahe wae thinking of Marius at the same 
time, began to look at these birds, thix family, this male and this 
female, this mother and these little ones, with the deep restlessness 
which a nest pives to a maiden, 

| XI 


THE SHOT WHICH MISSES NOTHING AND KILLS NOBODY 
Tus fire of the assailants continued. The musketry and the grape: 


hope, 
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alternated, without much damage indeed. The top of the facade . 
of Corinth alone suffered; the window of the first story and the 
dormer windows on the roof, riddled with shot and ball, were slowly 
demolished. The combatants who were posted there, had to with- 
draw. Besides, this is the art of attacking barricades; to tease for 
a Jong time, in order to exhaust the ammunition of the insurgents, 
if they coinmit the blunder of replying. When it is perceived, from 
the slackening of their fire, that they have no longer either balls 
or powder, the assault is made. Enjolras did not fall into this snare; 
the barricade did not reply. | : 

At each platoon fire, Gavroche thrust out his cheek with his 
tongue, a mark of lofty disdain: , 

“That’s right,” said he, “tear up the cloth. We want lint.” 

Courfeyrac jested with the grape about its lack of effect, and said 
to the cannon: = | 

“You are getting diffuse, my goodman.” | 

Ina battle people force themselves upon acquaintance, as at a ball. 
It is probable that this silence of the redoubt began to perplex the 
besiegers, and make them fear some unlooked-for accident, and that 
they felt the need of seeing through that heap of paving-stones, 
and knowing what was going on behind that impassable wall, which 
was receiving their fire without answering it. The insurgents sud- 
denly perceived a casque shining in the sun upon a neighbouring | 
roof. A sapper was backed up against a tall chimney, and seemed 
to be there as a sentinel. He looked directly into the barricade. 

“There is a troublesome overseer,” said Enjolras. 

Jean Valjean had returned his carbine to Enjolras, but he had 
his musket, 

Without saying a word, he aimed at the sapper, and, a second 
afterwards, the casque, struck by a ball, fell noisily into the street. 
The startled soldier hastened to disappear. 

A second observer took his place. This was an officer. Jean Val- 
jean, who had reloaded his musket, aimed at the new comer, and 
sent the officer’s casque to keep company with the soldier’s. The 
officer was not obstinate, and withdrew very quickly. This time 
the warning was understood. Nobody appeared upon the roof again, 
and they gave up watching the barricade. : 

“Why didn’t you kill the man?” asked Bossuet of Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean did not answer. : : 


XII 
DISORDER A PARTISAN OF ORDER 


Bossvet murmured in Combeferre’s ear: 
“He has not answered my question.” 


Toi Les MESPRAHLLS 


“He is drm who thas pitpliess fie tavsket shuts,” said Com 
beferre, | 

‘Phase whi rehain See recediee tion re Haat tow distant period, | 
herew Hit thee Natieanal | ward ed the barhene wis valiant against 
the iisurreviiots, Th wis parteniaris: panes anil intrepid in the 
days cd re, ES32, Moun 4 you} wits deeper of Pantin, of 
the Vertin rt my dag (oyiiette, whos “estblishiasit wis without 
UOT TT COEDS ETE Bee rit hye oohucdic, Tie ene" leuanine an seeing 
his chase: hal Hearpied, and hel tec preserve arsler represented 
by the fivers. ln flrer Caso ab ener Taare gute) herate, in pres 
ener of ideas which had theds Ranchis, amerests rad their paladins, 
"hie peste setae’ desrarted trothecny deen the hrivery of the ac- 
thon, Pbwedes rece ys gitle ePorrosiis rica Doabers sing the Mar- 
geuliiier, ‘Phi panied att theae Ibs | Tern ally {ar tlie counter: 
tid witls it bow milici tinal roth aa Pore sberdetistead thie ship, that 
hittin hoy’ boone’s Mahae bated. 

Lively ave tate baa, tiiete woo te thst aa oull this which was 
nat very eetrous LC Was Whe owatat etepneiats cutee te site conflict, 
wits EERE the shat wet thye 4 abil! edited ites espllarinin, 

Anat her sh oy that tae WW bt ata ty matitleal with govern 
ricutalim Anat baptethy Hoeteue ad the sotbest poabted, Man were for 
otder wrthont slow pote, Lhe stsurtar Tact tate, bf the command 
of some eolonel ot the Say nad Vatiane, a apab pends goll-walls ; many 
A captains weit te the fie bx inepetatiatt | Maanw Natinial Guard 
Fesungehit “Crean (uit aputoun digs oath a oh, la the critical mom 
ents, on the “hive they tock wetinsel less of their chiefs than of 
their instinets. There were tn the arn of otder genuine guerrillas, 
some of the sword bhe Pasni ot, others af the pen, like Henri 
- Fonfreie. ; 

Civilisation, unfortunately erpresrited: at tsat epoch rather by 
nip agyrregabiod nf aaterests thats by ca preety 7} prinyiples, was, or 
thought pself in perl a narsed Vie etvoof alarm, every man mak- 
i112 hunsecli a eecnire, dedended) at. acer at, ant proterted it, in his 
awn way; and anybody and everybody took a upon himself to save 
society. ' : 

Yen| sometimes goos to the extent of extermination, Such @ 
platean nt National Guards constituted themselves, of their own 
private authority, 4 court-martial, and condemned and execu 
nit inaurgent prisancr in hye minites, Lt was an improvisation 0 
this kind which had killest Jean Prouvaire, Ferocious Lynch law, 
with which no party has the right to reproach others, for it 18 ap- 
ied by the republic in America as well ax by monarchy in Europe, 

his Lynch law is liable to mistakes. During an emeute, & donk 
poet, named Paul Aimé Garnier, was pursued in the Place 

t the point of the bayonet, and a) by taking refuge under 
the vnrte-cochére of Number 6, The cry was: There is another of 
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those Saint Sunonians! and there was an attempt to kill him. Now, | 
he had under his arm a volume of the memoirs of the Duke de Saint 
Simon. A National Guard had read upon this book the name: 
Saint Stunon, and cried: “Kill him.” 

On the 6th of June, 1832, a company of National Guards of the 
banlieue, commanded by Captain Fannicot, before mentioned, got 
themselves, through whim and for sport’s sake, decimated in the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie. The fact, singular as it may seem, was proven 
by the judicial investigation entered upon after the insurrection 
of 1832. Captain Fannicot, a bold and impatient bourgeois, a kind of 
condottiere of the order of those we have just characterised, a 
fanatical and insubordinate governmentalist, could not resist the 
impulse to open fire before the hour, and the ambition of taking 
the barricade by himself all alone, that is, with his company. Ex- 
asperated by the successive appearance of the red flag and the old - 
coat which he took for the black flag, he lotidly blamed the generals | 
and chiefs of corps, who were holding counsel, and did not deem 
that the moment for the decisive assault had come, and were leav- 
ing, according to a celebrated expression of one of them, “the in- 
surrection to cook in its own juice.” As for him, he thought the 
barricade ripe, and, as what is ripe ought to fall, he made the at- 
tempt. , 

He commanded men as resolute as himself, “madmen,” said a wit- 
ness. His company, the same which had shot the poet Jean Prou- 
vaire, was the first of the nattalion posted at the corner of the 
street. At the moment when it was least expected, the captain hurled 
his men against the barricade, This movement, executed with more 
zeal than strategy, cost the Fannicot company dear. Before it had 
passed over two-thirds of the street, it was greeted by a general dis- 
tharge from the barricade. Fez, the most daring, who were run- 
ning in advance, were shot down at the muzzles of the muskets, at. . 
the very foot of the redoubt ; and this courageous mob of National 
Guards, very brave men, but who had no military tenacity, had to 
fall back, after some hesitation, leaving fifteen dead upon the pave- 
ment. The moment of hesitation gave the insurgents time to reload, 
and a second discharge, very mutderous, reached the company be- 
fore it was able to regain the corner of the street, its shelter. At one 
moment it was taken -between two storms of balls, and it received 
the volley of the piece in battery which, receiving no orders, had not 
discontinued its fire. The intrepid and imprudent Fannicot was one: 
of the killed by this volley. He was slain by the cannon, that is to 
say, by arder. . 

This attack, more furious than serious, irritated Enjolras. 

“The fools!” said he. “They are getting their men killed and 
using up our ammunition, for nothing.” . | 

Enjolras spoke like the true general of emeute that he was. Inx 
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surreetion and repression dio net contend with CCL 
rection, readily exshiustible, has but a certain number of shot 

fire, and but a certain number of combatants to expend, A 
tridge-bax emptied, a nnut killed, are not replaced, Repression, 
having: the army, dees not count men, and, having Vincennes, does 
cade Tits men and as miu arsemills as the harricade has cartrid 

boxes, Thus they are struggles of one against a hundred whic 
always endl in the destruction of the barricades anless revolution 
abruptly appearing, casts inte the hakinee its fuming archangels 
sword, That happens. Phen everything rises, the pavements ‘ in 
to ferment, the redaubts af the people swarm, Paris thrills a 
reignly, the qatd distin is set free, a LOth of August is in the air 
a2 July is inthe aie, a atirvellous Heht appears, the yawning 


Tot count shots, Repression has as nay regiments ag the barr. 


jaws of force reel, and the army, that hon, sees before it, erect 


and tranquil, this prophet, brace, 
NUT 
GLEAMS WICH PASS 


Te the chaos of sentiments aiod possions whieh defend a barricade 
there is something of everything. there is bravery, youth, honour, 
entlisieia, the tlesd, couwatias, the od 3 SA he fury of the gamester, 
and above all, imtervals ad hope, 7 


Otte af thase Hitey ads, mona ak Tse Tahu thrills of hope, sud. 


denly crossed, at the most unexpected moment, the barricade of 
the Rue dela Chanereric, go 
“Hark! abruptly esebiiied ajolras, whe was constantly on 
the alert, “it sectns tome Unet Paris is working” 

Tt is certuin that on the toring: af the 6th of June the insur. 
rection had, fer an dur or two, a certain reerudescence, The ob 
stinaey af the tusin af Satut Merry reaninated some dull hopes. 
Inthe Mite di Poirier, in the Rie eles Ciravilliers, barricades were 

oplanied out, fa front ef the Porte Saint Martin, a young mar, 
armed with a carbine, attacked singly a squadron of cavalry. With 
out any shelter, in the op boulesurd, be dropped on one knee, 
raised hin weapon to his sheer, fired, killed the chief of the 
squadron, and turned round saying | There is another who will do 


wg no more harm,” He was sabred, inthe Rue Saint Denis, a woman 


fired upon the Municipal Guard from behind a Venetian blind. The 


slats of the blind were seen to tremble at each report. A boy of. 


fourteen was arrested in the Rue de la Cossonerie with his pockets 
full of cartridges, Several posts were attacked, At the entrance of 
the Rue Bertin Poiree,a very sharp and entirely unexpected fusilade 
— a regiment of cuirassiers, at the head of which marched: 

seneral Cavaignac de Baragne, In the Rue Planche Mibray they: 


al arms. Insyp. 
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threw upon the troops, from the roofs, old fragments of household 
vessels and utensils; a bad sign; and when this fact was reported 
to Marshal Soult, the old lieutenant of Napoleon grew thoughtful, 
remembering the saying of Suchet at Saragossa: “We are lost when 
the old women empty their pots upon our heads.” 

These general symptoms which were manifested just when it was 
supposed the émeute was localised, this fever of wrath which was 
regaining the upper hand, these sparks which flew here and there 
above those deep masses of combustible material which are called 
the Faubourgs of Paris, all taken together rendered the military 
chiefs anxious. They hastened to extinguish these beginnings of con- 
flagration. They delayed, until these sparks should be quenched, 
the attack on the barricades Maubuée, de la Chanvrerie, and Saint 
Merry, that they might ‘have them only to deal with, and might 
be able to finish all at one blow. Columns were thrown into the 
streets in fermentation, sweeping the large ones, probing the small 
on the right, on the left, sometimes slowly and with precaution, 
sometimes at a double quick step. The troops beat in the doors of 
- the houses from which there had been firing; at the same time ma- 
naeuvres of cavalry dispersed the groups on the boulevards. This 
repression was not accomplished without noise, nor without that 
tumultuous uproar peculiar to shocks between the army and the 
people. This was what Enjolras caught, in the intervals of the can- 
nonade and the musketry. Besides, he had seen some wounded 
passing at the end of the street upon litters, and said to Courfeyrac: 
“Those wounded do not come from our fire.” 

The hope did not last long ; the gleam was soon eclipsed. In less 
than half an hour that which was in the air vanished ; it was like 
heat lightning, and the insurgents felt that kind of leaden pall fall _ 
upon them which the indifference of the people casts over the wil- 
ful when abandoned. = 

The general movement, which seemed to have been vaguely pro- 
jected, had miscarried; and the attention of the Minister of War 
and the strategy of the generals could now be concentrated upon 
the three or four barricades remaining standing. 

The sun rose above the horizon. 

An insurgent called to Enjolras: 

“Weare hungry here. Are we really going to die like this without 
eating ?” | : | 

Enjolras, still leaning upon his battlement, without taking his 
_ eyes off the extremity of the street, nodded his head. 


XIV ON 


' IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE NAME OF ENJOLRAS’ MISTRES 


CourFEYRAC, seated on a paving-stone beside Enjolras, continued 
his insults to the cannon, and every time that that gloomy cloud of 
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was calculated so that the ball struck the extreme edge of the upper 
- ridge of the barricade, dismantled it, and crumbled the paving-. 
stones over the insurgents in showers. 

This peculiar aim was intended to drive the combatants from the 
summit of the redoubt, and to force them to crowd together in the 
' interior, that is, it announced the assault. 

The combatants once driven from the top of the barricade by he 
balls and from the windows of the wine-shop by the grape, the at- 
tacking columns could venture into the street without being watched, 
’ perhaps even without being under fire, suddenly scale the redoubt, 
as on the evening before, and, who knows? take it by surprise. 

“We must at all events diminish the inconvenience of those 
pieces,” said Enjolras, and he cried: “fire upon the cannoneers !” 

All were ready. The barricade, which had been silent for a long 
time, opened fire desperately; seven or eight discharges succeeded 
eachother with a sort of rage and joy; the street was filled with a 
blinding smoke, and after a few minutes, through this haze pierced 
by flame, they could confusedly make out two thirds of the can- 
noneers lying under the wheels of the guns. Those who remained - 
standing continued to serve. the pieces with rigid composure, but 
the fire was slackened. 

“This goes well,” said Bossuet to Enjolras. “Success.” 

Enjolras shook his head and answered: 

“A quarter of an hour more of this success, and there will not be 
ten cartridges in the barricade.” 

It would seem that Gavroche heard this remark, 


XV 
GAVROCHE OUTSIDE 


Courreyrac suddenly perceived somebody at the foot sf the bar-' 
ricade, outside in the street, under the balls. 

Gavroche had taken a basket from the wine-shop,. had gone out 
by the opening, and was quietly occupied in emptying into his 
basket the full cartridge-boxes of the National Guards who had been’ 
killed on the slope of the redoubt. _ | 

“What are you doing there?’ said Courfeyrac. 

Gavroche cocked up his nose. 

“Citizen, I am filling my basket.” 

“Why, don’t you see the graper? 

Gavroche answered : | 

“Well, it rains. What then pr 

Cour feyrac cried: : 

“Come back !” 

cece said Gavroche . 


POLO Lis MISE RARE ES 
Maelo with a bead he spac canta thie street, 
frwillbe renua ere (coat the barnalecd a 4 

ey loli! tcp it regi] CFL Be a | 
sedan fwrcte deat Lay se ctere Doghom: hie whale lenth of th 

Sipe oie Lae arn, Tae tk ey? ae Teen fer Uiavroche*s 

sayy opal we wtes qr eee Aye Vogh ae ote. ae. a 
| bre east ea it thie ws beed thoy. Vase 4 ee VV Seonqeey } 

Gall inte so neeuetsie pote) beawren twee Seep shores ean imagine 

His sticks erowod anel. gf the heme bbe twee Khootny lines af tall 

Hotbars Totes Towle ates woes ottantly renewed: hence a gradual 

Hhavioenta: whieh eset pepotered bec Naw pallid Phe combatants 

roiled dardls perenne rach thier froma eid teem vt the street al. 

Hhomgd at was very short. a“ 
Thus obscurity, gaelaleéy de eed anal caw tthateal pon by the 

leaders whee were baste t Mee a clt teas thie harrisitle, was of 

use to Cvroche, 

toner the folds at thio sed oj Mitoue, std thanks tor lis small - 
alee, he vetlel asivanee Par ogc. tose ee a wathnout bectynys Seen, He 
emptied thie fist sever ob my la eartrote hoses Without mueh 
ilenyver, 

Ue ovrawdrd aa hia beth tan en das hands cp feet, took his 
biashrt TE days feet tweeted. potas - woitiges | Weodtitra] his way from 
utr Fanly fer Maathyes, apd emptied ba hg tt be dyee haw Sing toukey opens 
*® Hut, * 

Prom the barricade, ot who he was sad within hearing, they 
dared not call to hin te oeture, for fear od wine ting attention to 
him, 

On one Vorpar, thatol aces poral, he fond 9 ya weler> flask, 

“In thar nf thir,” ait | he as hic pout WE atates Iya porket 

Ry snevessive advances, he teaches! a point where the fog from” 
thr triny livsagar Tobhis pea 

So that the sharp shooters ef the line drawn tg: andl on the alert. 
belts! thet wall uf PREV IIS sHoties, sani thir sharpeshonters of the 
banlicue imassed at the corner of the street, stiddenly discovered 
fonething moving in the smoke. : 

Just ax Gavroche was relieving a sergeant who lay near a stone 
block of his cartridges, a ball strick the body, 
"The dence!" said Gavroche. “So they are killing my dead for 


VN On retiring: hag 


kis Seen a eloyd 


A second ball splintered the pavement beside him, A third upset 
his basket. : | “ae a 
Gavroche looked and saw that it came from the banliewe, 
He rose up straight, on his feet, his hair in the wind, his hands, 
upon his hips, his eye fixed upon the National Guards who were fir, 
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On est laid 4 Nanterre, 

. Cest la faute a Voltaire, 
Et béte a Palaiseau, 
C’est la faute 4 Rousseau. 


Then he picked up his basket, put into it the cartridge which had 


fallen out, without lesing a single one, and, advancing towards the ~ 


fusilade, began to empty another cartridge-box. There a fourth ball 
just missed him again. Gavroche sang: | 


Je ne suis pas notaire, 

C’est la faute a Voltaire; 
Je suis petit oiseau, 

Cest la faute 4 Rousseau. 


A. titth ball succeeded only in drawing a third couplet from him. 


Joie est mon caractére, 
Cest la faute a Voltaire; 
Misére est mon trousseau, 
C’est la faute 4 Rousseau. 


This continued thus for some time.. 


The sight was appalling and fascinating. Gavroche, fired at, . 


mocked the firing. He appeared to be very much amused. It was the 
sparrow pecking at the hunters. He replied to each discharge by a 
couplet. They aimed at him incessantly, they always missed him. 
The National Guards and the soldiers laughed as they aimed at him. 
He lay down, then rose up, hid himself in a doorway, then sprang 


out, disappeared, reappeared, escaped, returned, retorted upon the - 


volleys by wry faces, and meanwhile pillaged cartridges, emptied 
cartridge-boxes, and filled his basket. The insurgents, breathless. 
with anxiety, followed him with their, eyes. The. barricade: was. 


trembling ; he was singing. It was not a child; it was not a man; it | 
was a strange fairy gamin. One would have said the invulnerable . 
dwarf of the mélée. The bullets ran after him, he was more nimble. 
than they. He was playing an indescribably terrible.game of hide- — 
and-seek with death; every time the flat-nosed face.of the spectre — 


U 


approached, the gamin snapped his fingers. i 44 
One bullet, however, better aimed or more treacherous than the 
others, reached the Will-o’-the-wisp child. They saw Gavroche 
totter, then he fell. The whole barricade gave a cry ; but there was an 
_Antzus inthis pigmy; for the gamin to touch the pavement is like 
the giant touching the earth ; Gavroche had fallen only to rise again ; 
 he'sat up, a long stream of blood rolled down his face, he raised 
both arms in air, looked in the direction whence the shot came, and 
_ began to sing :. | a yon ae : 


a 
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Frosty teal par terre, 
Rest la dante a Voltaire, 
Parties hans be ruissean, 
test la haute a - 


short, Phin tine he tell with his five nyo the yivement, and did 
net stir sapana, Diag bitele prea scan lod taken flight, 


Nvd 


HAN TROT TPeoMi Ss PATELER 


Pe diel mat tinddn A seeeaed boll droga the same nuarksmian cut him 


‘THER Were at Hit vere goomipntin the garter af the Tuxembourg 

woe fay the eve mf the aleancy choot Te every where Present wo 
children hedibige each tier be thie hood © tue nah have been seven 
years ald, the other tice. Cbaeta heen soaked! in the rain, they were 
walking in the paths ou the strane sides the ehder yeas lentling the 
little one they were pale aint tm ics) thew heokeal like wild birds, 
The snitiler saad {want ccauethiog: peeat” 

The eleler, Mrruly seanicdhanay ofa ES A ie Jeol Tis brother with 
fis dedi hood edad stacks des poet band, 

"Phew were alone gi the pardes Dhie pordety was eripty, the gates 
being closed by order cad the police san aecotit of the instrrection, 
The troops which din! ldvougehred there ial been enlled away by 
the necessities af the vonbat. 

How came these children there? Plat they haply escaped from 
some half-open guard heuse; was there perchince in the neigh 
bourhood, at the Barricre Ubiofer, op on the esphinade af the oi 
servataire, or in the neighbouring siyusre averlonked hy the pedi- 
ment an which we read) iecncrnt parculem pannis dnvoluten, 
sone motntebanh » tent from: which they had fed; had they per- 
chance, the evening before, evaded the eve of the garden-keepers 
at the hour of closing, and hal they passed the night in same one of 
— those boxes in which people read the papers? “The fact is, that they 
were wandering, aid that they seemed free, To be wandering and 
ta seem free is ta be lost. These poor little anes were lost indeed 

These two children were the very same about whom Gavroche 
had been in trouble, and whom the reader remembers, Children of 
the Thenardicrs, rented out ta Manon, attributed ta M, Gillenor- 
mand, and now leaves fallen from all these rootless branches, and 
whirled over the ground hy the wind. 

Their clothing, neat in Magnon’‘s time, and which served her as¢- 
prospectus in the sight of M. Gillenormand, had become tatters. — 

These creatures belonged henceforth to the statistics of “aban. 
doned children,” whom the police report, collect, scatter, and find | 
again on the streets of Paris, | 
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It required the commotion of such a day for these little out- 
casts to be in this garden. If the officers had noticed them, they 
would have driven away these rags. Poor children cannot enter the 
public gardens; still one would think that, as children, they had a 
right in the flowers. . 

These were there, thanks to the closed gates. They were in viola-* 
tion of the rules. They had slipped into the garden, and they had 
stayed there. Closed gates do not dismiss the keepers, the over- 
sight is supposed to continue, but it is relaxed and at its ease; and 
the keepers, also excited by the public anxiety and busier with mat- 
ters without than within, no longer paid attention to the garden, 
and had not seen the two delinquents. 

It had rained the night before, and even a little that morning. 
But in June showers are of no account. It is with difficulty that we 
can realise, an hour after a storm, that this fine fair day has been, 
rainy. The ground in summer is as soon dry as the cheek of a child. 

At this time of the solstice, the light of the full moon is, so to 
speak, piercing. It seizes upon everything. It applies itself and 
spreads itself over the earth with a sort of suction. One would say 
that the sun was thirsty. A shower is a glass of water; a rain is 
swallowed immediately. In the morning all is streaming, inthe 
afternoon all is dusty. | 

Nothing is so admirable as a verdure washed by the rain and 
wiped by the sunbeam; it is warm freshness. The gardens and the 
meadows, having water at their roots and sunshine in their flowers, 
become vases of incense, and exhale all their perfumes at once. 
All these laugh, sing, and proffer themselves. We feel sweet intoxi- 
cation. Spring isa provisional paradise ; sunshine helps to make man 

atient. 
: There. are people who ask nothing more; living beings who, hav- 
ing the blue sky, say: “it is enough!” dreamers absorbed in marvel, 
drawing from idolatry of nature an, indifference to good and evil, 
contemplators of the cosmos radiantly diverted from man, who do 
not understand how anybody can busy himself with the hunger 
of these, with the thirst of those, with the nakedness of the poor 
in winter, with the lymphatic curvature of a little backbone, with 
the pallet, with the garret, with the dungeon, and with the rags of. 
shivering little girls, when he might dream under the trees ; peaceful 
and terrible souls, pitilessly content. A strange thing, the infinite 
is enough for them. This great need of man, the finite, which ad- 
mits of embrace, they ignore. The finite which admits of progress, 
sublime toil, they do not think of. The indefinite, which is 
born of the combination human and divine, of the infinite and the 
finite, escapes them. Provided they are face to face with immensity, 
they smile. Never joy, always ecstasy. To lose themselves is their 
life. The history of humanity to them is only a fragmentary: plan ; 


% 
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Allis not there, the true Allis still beyond; what is the use of busy- 
ing ourselves with this incident, man? Man suffers, it is possible: 
but look at Aldebaran rising yonder! The mother has no milk, the 
new-born dies, | know nothing about that, but look at this marvel- 
lous rosette formed by a transverse section of the sapwood of the 
fir-tree when examined by the microscope! compare me that with 
the most beautiful Meehlin lace! These thinkers forget to love. 
The zodiac has such success with them that it prevents them from 
seving the weeping child. God eclipses the soul. There is a family 
of such minds, at once little and great. Horace belonged to it, Goethe 
belonged to it, La Fontaine perhaps; magnificent egotists of the in- 
Anite, tranquil spectators of grief, who do not see Nero if the 
wenther is fine, from whom the sunshine hides the stake, who would 
behold the guillotine at work, watehing for an effect of light, who 
hear neither the ery, nor the sob, nor the death-rattle, nor the tocsin, 
to whom all is well, sinee there is a month of May, who, so Jong as 
there are clouds of purple and old above their heads, declare them- 
selves content, and who are determined to be happy until the light 
of the stars and the song of the birds are exhausted, 

They are of a dark radiance, They do not suspeet that they are 
to he pitied. Certainly they are, He who dees not weep does not see. 
We should admire and pity them, as we weuld pity and admire a 
being at once light and darkness, with no eves under his brows and 
a star in the middle of his forchead. 

In the indifference of these thinkers, according to some, lies a 
superior philosophy. So be it; but in this superiority there is some 
infirmity, One may be immortal and a cripple; Vulean for instance. 
One may be more than man and less than man, ‘The immense incom- 
plete exists in nature, Who knows that the sun is not blind ? 

But then, what !in whorn trust ? Soden quis dicere falsume audeat? 
Thus certain geniuses themselves, certiin Most High mortals, star 
men, may have been deceived | That which ts on high, at the top, at 
the summit, in the zenith, that which sends over the earth so much 
light, may see little, may see badly, may see nothing! [s not that 
disheartening ? No, But what is there, then, ahove the stn ? The God. 

Qn the 6th June, 1832, towards eleven o'clock in the morning, 
the Luxembourg, solitary and unpeopled, was delightful. The 
quincunxes and the parterres projected themselves into the light in 
balms and dazzlings. The branches, wild with the noonday brilliance, 
seemed seeking to erabrace each other, There was in the sycamores 
achattering of linuets, the sparrows were jubilant, the we wipeckers 
climbed up the horse-chestnuts, tapping with their beaks the wrinkles 
in the hark, The flower beds aceepted the legitimate royalty of the 
lilies ; the most august of perfumes is that which comes from white- 
ness. You inhaled the spicy odour of the pinks. The old rooks of . 
Marie de’. Medici were amorous in the great trees, The sun gilded, 
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empurpled, and kindled the tulips, which are nothing more nor less 
than all varieties of flame made flowers. All about the tulip beds 
whirled the bees, sparks from these flame-flowers. All was grace | 
and gaiety, even the coming rain; that old offender, by whom the 
honeysuckles and the lilies of the valley would profit, produced no 
disquiet; the swallows flew low, charming menace. He who was 
there breathed happiness; life was sweet; all this nature exhaled 
sandour, help, assistance, paternity, caress, dawn. The thoughts 
sey oe from the sky were as soft as the child’s little hand which 
you kiss. | : ~ 

The statues under the trees, bare and white, had robes of shade 
torn by light ; these goddesses were all tattered by the sunshine ; it 
hung from them in shreds on all sides. Around the great basin, the 
earth was already so dry as to be almost baked. There was wind 
enough to raise here and there little émeutes of sand. A few yellow 
leaves, relics of the last autumn, chased one another joyously, and 
seemed to be playing the gamin. | 

The abundance of light was inexpressibly comforting. Life, sap, _ 
warmth, odour, overflowed; you felt beneath creation the enormity — 
of its source; in all these breezes saturated with love, in this com- 
ing and going of reflections and reverberations, in this prodigious 
expenditure of rays, in this indefinite outlay of fluid gold, you felt 
the prodigality of the inexhaustible ; and behind this splendour, as 
behind a curtain of flame, you. caught a glimpse of God, the mil- 
lionaire of stars. : 

Thanks to the sand, there was not a trace of mud; thanks to the 
rain, there was not a speck of dust. The bouquets had just been 
washed ; all the velvets, all the satins, all the enamels, all the golds, 
which spring from the earth in the form of flowers, were irre- 
proachable. This magnificence was tidy. The great silence of happy 
nature filled the garden. A celestial silence compatible with a 
thousand melodies, cooings of nests, hummings of swarms, pal- 
pitations of the wind. All the harmony of the season was accom- — 
plished in a graceful whole; the entrances and exits of spring took 
place in the desired order; the lilacs ended, the jessamines began; 
some flowers were belated, some insects in advance; the vanguard 
of the red butterflies of June fraternised with the rearguard of the 
white butterflies of May. The plane-trees were getting a new skin. 
The breeze scooped out waves in the magnificent vastness of the | 
horse-chestnuts. It was resplendent. A veteran of the adjoining 
barracks, looking through the grating, said: “There is spring under 
arms, and in full dress.” — 2 | 

All nature was breakfasting ; creation was at table; it was the 
hour ; the great blue cloth was spread in the sky, and the great green 
cloth over the earth ; the sun shone @ giorno. God was serving up the 
universal repast. Every creature had its food-or its fodder. The ring- 


10h PPS MISTWARI ES 
have Peed tietapeeed, thee ehiattineh foun miller, ¢t 
feonuite] cloelweed, the reirisest pracy WOTTHS, the hee found flowers 
the My fused fatusoria, the usee duck famed fies, They ate one 
wieder ow ittle, fo te settee what gs phase hyetery af evil mingled 
withoood Dr met iecaania) hed oat enipty stench, . 
dhe tw dite whotedord reatures were mer pie great basin and 
slighty ctu toed fae all thas Tact, Chey etdeavesred ta hide, an in- 
Htef the poor and teelde before ingenitivence, even impersonal 
and tiny kept Jocligrie the Saelted bar thie SAREE, ! 

Here ated there, atinteryst.. when the wited fell they confused] 
heamderies, abosta uke bef tuinden ass rattle, which was the cae 
ketry, gard sullen Jats, whieh were tepatts uty Sanne, There Wak 
Stith alice thie pecdts gt dine ype: thot hye Hou hets, A hell, which 
Appeared ode Calla) oe duoterd ca the tater, 

Vhs chiblren did ot seria ter inodivr three seus, The smaller 
He repeaird Ce aenss Rytaqre Tos tune yh obit tip lento: vd Wilt something 
tue 

Almost at the same fini wath the peo chifdeen, another couple 
approiched the yreat beat, Pho wus a voredasn ed ity, who was 
leaediny Cy thie hand wl procaltaan ado atu. Dasrabetfess *} father with his 
Buti, Ebi ptooebetats cot seu brad bag lage gee has toed, 


Atthat perth wectaus ads atc: heats. tte the bine Madame and 


ate 
the Kite ct Parter, laod kev to the baemianuae whieh the eeccupants 
Thisd when the pates Weiter gtorcrel MH bay athy iteT “Hpbressed, This 
father dtich thas scons probaldy carue Prota eae ag thhase hoses, 
The two poor lithe telbows soa his Miugacae” cuming, and hid 
themselves a hulle more chosety, 
He was a bourgenis Phe ssn, perhaps, whom one day Marius 


in-spite of his dave fever, bal heard, near chia so preat basin. 


contiselling: His son “toe beware of estecaies.” Ele teal nat atfable and 
lofty manner, and aamouth wha, never choi, wos ways smil- 
fo. ‘Vas sarechanieal sintle, prodaced by fon mach jaw ane too little 
akin, shows the teeth rather than the soul Phe child, with his bitten 


bun, which he hd pot finish, seemed stutfed, The boy was dressed 


asa National Gaard, on account of the viieute, and the father re- 
mained in ciiven’s clathes for the sake ad mudence, 
The father and son stopped neue the basin in which the two swans 


were sporting, This bourgeois appeared ta have a special admiration 


for the swans, He resembled them in this respect, that he walked 
like them. , | 


For the moment, the swans were awitnming, which is their prin 


cipal talent, and they were auperb, —_ 
Tf the two poor ttle fellows had listened, and had. been of an age 


to understand, they might have gathered up the words of a grave | 


man, The father said to the son: 


“The sage lives content with little, Behold me, my son. I do mot 


 goldfinch 
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love pomp. Never am I seen with coats bedizened with gold and 
gems ; I leave this false splendour to badly organised minds.” 

Here the deep sounds, which came from the direction of the mar- 
kets, broke out with a redoubling of bell and of uproar. 

“What is that?” inquired the child. 

The father answered: 

“They are saturnalia.” , 

Just then he noticed the two little ragged fellows standing motion- 
less behind the green cottage of the swans. 

“There is the beginnirtg,” said he. 

And after a moment, he added: 

“Anarchy is entering this garden.” 

Meanwhile the son bit the bun, spit it out, and suddenly began ta 
cry. 
“What are you crying for?” asked the father. 

“Tam not hungry any more,” said the child. 

The father’s smile grew broad. 

“You don’t need to be hungry, to eat a cake.” 

“T am sick of my cake. It is stale,” | 

“You don’t want any more of it ?” 

“Nig2’ 

The father showed him the swans. 

“Throw it to those palmipeds.” 

The child hesitated. Not to want any more of one’s cake, is no 
reason for giving it away. 

The father continued: 

“Be humane. We must take pity on the animals.” 

And, taking the cake from his son, he threw it into the basin. 

The cake fell near the edge. 

The swans were at a distance, in the centre of the basin, and busy 
with some prey. They saw neither the bourgeois nor the bun. | 
The bourgeois, feeling that the cake was in danger of being lost, 
and aroused by this useless shipwreck, devoted himself to a tele- 
graphic agitation which finally attracted the attention of the swans. 

They perceived something floating, veered about like the ships 
they are, and directed themselves slowly towards the bun with that 
serene majesty which is fitting to white animals. | | 

“Cygnes [swans] understand signes [signs],” 
delighted at his wit. | : 

Just then the distant tumult in the city suddenly increased again. 
This time it was ominous. There are some gusts 6f wind that speak 
more distinctly than others. That which blew at that moment brought 
clearly the rolls of drums, shouts, platoon firing, and the dismal 
replies of the tocsin and the cannon. This was coincident with a black 
cloud which abruptly shut out the sun, eta ae 

The swans had not yet reached the bun. 


* 


said the bourgeois, 
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“Come home,” said the father, “they are attacking the Tuileries” 

He seized his son’s hand again. Then he continued: 

“From the Tuileries to the Luxembourg, there is only the distance 
which separates royalty from the peerage; it is not far. It is going 
to rain musket-balls.” 

He looked at the cloud. 

“And perhaps also the rain itself is going to rain; the heavens 
are joining in; the younger branch is condemned. Come home 
quick.” 

“T should like to see the swans eat the bun,” said the child, 

The father answered: 

_ “That would be an imprudence.” 

And he led away his little bourgeois. | 

The son, regretting the swans, turned his head towards the basin 
until a turn in the rows of trees hid it from him, 

Meanwhile, at the same time with the swans, the two little wan- 
derers had approached the bun. It was floating on the water, The 
smaller was looking at the cake, the larger was looking at the bour- 
geois who was going away. 

The father and the son entered the labyrinth of walks which leads 
to the grand stairway of the cluster of trees on the side towards 
the Rue Madame. 

As soonas they were out of sight, the elder quickly lay down with 
his face over the rounded edge of the basin, and, holding by it with 
his left hand, hanging over the water, almost falling in, with his 
_ right hand reached his stick towards the cake. The swans, seeing the 
enemy, made haste, and in making haste produced an effect with 
their breasts which was useful to the little fisher; the water flowed 
back before the swans, and one of those smooth concentric waves 
pushed the bun gently towards the child’s stick.’ As the swans came 
up, the stick touched the cake. The child made a quick movement, 
drew in the bun, frightened the swans, seized the cake, and got up. 
The cake was soaked ; but they were hungry and thirsty. The eldest 
broke the bun into two pieces, one large and one small, took the small . 
one for himself, gave the large one to his little brother, and said to 
him: | 

“Stick that in your gun.” 


XVIT 
MORTUUS PATER FILIUM MORITURUM EXPECTAT 
Marrus had sprung out of the barricade. Combeferre had followed 
him. But it was too late. Gavroche was dead. Combeferre brought 


back the basket*of cartridges; Marius brought back the child. 
“Alas |” thought he, “what the father had done-for his father he 
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was returning to the son; only Thénardier had brought back his 
father living, while he brought back the child dead.” 

When Marius re-entered the redoubt with Gavroche in his arms, 
his face, like the child’s, was covered with blood. 

Just as he had stooped down to pick up Gavroche, a ball grazed 
his skull; he did not perceive it. 

Courfeyrac took off his cravat and bound up Marius’ forehead. 

They laid Gavroche on the same table with Mabeuf, and they 
stretched the black shawl over the two bodies. It was large enough 
for the old man and the child. 

Combeferre distributed the cartridges from the basket which he 
had brought back. 

This gave each man fifteen shots. 

Jean Valjean was still at the same place, motionless upon his 
block. When Combeferre presented him his fifteen cartridges, he 
shook his head. 

“There is a rare eccentric,” said Combeferre in a low tone to En- 
jolras. “He finds means not to fight in this barricade.” 

“Which does not prevent him from defending it,” answered En- 
jolras. ! 

“Heroism has its originals,” replied Combeferre. 

And Courfeyrac, who had overheard, added: 

“tHe is a different kind from Father Mabeuf.” 

A notable fact, the fire which was battering the barricade hardly 
disturbed the interior. Those who have never passed through the 
whirlwind of this kind of war can have no idea of the singular mo- 
ments of tranquillity which are mihgled with these convulsions. 
Men come and go, they chat, they joke, they lounge. An acquaint- 
ance of ours heard a combatant say to him in the midst of the grape: 
This is like a bachelor’s breakfast. The redoubt in the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie, we repeat, seemed very calm within. Every turn and 
every phase of fortune had been or would soon be exhausted. The - 
position from critical had become threatening, and from threatening 
was probably becoming desperate. In proportion as the condition 
of affairs grew gloomy the heroic gleam empurpled the barricade 
more and more. Enjolras, grave, commanded it, in the attitude of a» 

oung Spartan devoting his drawn sword to the sombre genius — 
Epidotas. , : a. 

Combeferre, with apron at his waist, was dressing the wounded ; 
Bosseut and Feuilly were making cartridges with the flask of pow- 
der taken by Gavroche from the dead corporal, and Bossuet said to 
Feuilly: We shall soon take the diligence for another planet ; Cour- 
feyrac, upon the few paving-stones which he had reserved for him- 
self near Enjolras, was disposing and arranging a whole arsenal, 
his sword-cane, his musket, two horse-pistols, and a pocket pistol, 
with the care of a girl who. is putting a little work-box ‘in order.. 
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Jean Val jean was Jooking: in silenee at dhe opposite wall, A works 


tnpenian was fastening on his head with a string a large straw h 
belonsnae te Mother Hineheloup, for fear of sun-stroke ey 
The yours men of the Coupeurde d'Aix were chatting gail a 
one another cis iP they were ina hurry to tuk patois for the last 
tine, fale, who hind trken down the widow Hnuehleoup’s mirror, was 
exaniningy his tongue init, A few combatants, having discovered 
same erusts of bread, alenest me Th in a dytwer, were eating then 
ceeds Marius was anxivus about what his father would say to 
THe 


NVUUG 
TH VE BOOMS PREY 


We nist dwell ape st povelideane sl fel, pevuline to barricades, - 
Nothing whieh clareteries this can prbains wir af the streets should 
he opted, 

Whatever be hot strange titertar tramqudllite af which we have 
just spudeent, Cie Tout yooole, dar theee whraeare within, is none the less 
Viste, 

Shere ds cup sypecutypse teat war, calf the mists of the unknown 
nye nunpleel aitle tlie se sage Hotes, poli botis are sphinxes, and 
he who lity pooscal threats ot barricade, heliewes he has passed 
through a aren. 

What is feltin those pices, as we tnive indicated in reference to 
Marius, and as we still sec ia whit follaws, is more and is less than 
tife, Once ant of the barricede, amit oe longer knows what he has. 
geen in it. Tie was terrible, he dhocs not anew tt, ble was sur. 
rounded hy combludting ideas which had hua faces; he had his _ 
heal in the Nghtaf de future, There were corpses lying and phan 
tons standing, “Phe houra were colossal, and seemed hours of eter 
nity, He lived in death, Shadows passed by, What were they? He > 
-gaw hands on which there was blood; ig was an appalling uproar, it 
was also n hideous silences there were open mouths which shouted, 
and other open mouths which held their pence: he was in the smoke, 
in the night, perhaps, He thinks he has touched the ominous ooze” 
of the tinknown depths: he sces something red in his nails, He re 
members nothing more, ss 

Let us return ta the Rue de la Chanvrerie. 2, & 

Suddenly between two discharges they heard the distant sound 
ef a clock striking, 4% 

“Tt is noon,” said Combeferre, | | 
"The ewelve strokes had not sounded when Enjolras sprang to lis 
ve ee flung down from the top of the bervicade this thundering 
4 . | - | 7 
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“Carry some paving-stones into the house. Fortify the windows 
with them. Half the men to the muskets, the other half to the stones. 
Not a minute to lose.” 

A platoon of sappers, their axes on their shoulders, had just ap- 
peared in order of battle at the end of the street. 

This could only be the head of a column; and of what column? 
The column of attack, evidently. The sappers, whose duty it is to 
demolish the barricade, must always precede the soldiers whose duty 
't is to scale it. | 

They were evidently close upon the moment which Monsieur de 
Clermont Tonnerre, in 1822, called “the twist of the necklace.” 

Enjolras’ order was executed with the correct haste peculiar to 
ships and barricades, the only places of combat whence escape is 
impossible. In Jess than a minute, two-thirds of the paving-stones 
which Enjolras had had piled up at the door of Corinth were carried 
up to the first story and to the garret; and before a second minute 
had elapsed, these stones, artistically laid one upon another, walled 
up half the height of the window on the first story and the dormer 
windows of the attic. A few openings, carefully arranged by Feuilly, 
chief builder, allowed musket barrels to pass through. This arma- 
ment of the windows could be performed the more easily since the 
grape had ceased. The two pieces were now firing balls upon the 
centre of the wall, in order to make a hole, and if it were possible, a 
breach for the assault, 

When the paving-stones, destined for the last defence, were in 
position, njolras had them carry up to the first story the bottles 
which he had placed under the tabie where Mabeuf was. 

“Who will drink that?” Bossuet asked him, 

“They,” answered Injolras, 

Then they barricaded the basement window, and they held in 
readiness the iron cross-pieces which served to bar the door of the 
wine-shop on the inside at night. | | 

The fortress was complete. The barricade was the rampart, the 
wine-shop was the donjon, | | 

With the paving-stones which remained, they closed up the open- 
ng beside the barricade. 

As the defenders of a barricade are always obliged to husband 
their ammunition, and as the besiegers know it, the besiegers per- 
fect their arrangements with a sort of provoking leisure, expose 
themselves to fire before the time, but in appearance more than in 
reality, and take their ease. The preparations for attack are always 
a with a certain methodical slowness, after which, the thunder- 

This. slowness allowed Enjolras to look over the whole, and to 
perfect the whole. He felt that since such men were to die, their 
death should be a masterpitce, = 
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He said to Marius: “We are the two chiefs; I will give the last 
orders within. You stay outside and watch.” 

Marius posted himself for observation upon the crest of the bar- 
ricade. : 

Enjolras had the door of the kitchen, which, we remember, was 
the hospital, nailed up. 

“No spattering on the wounded,” said he. 

He gave his last instructions in the basement-room in a quick, but 
deep and calm voice ; Feuilly listened, and answered in the name of 
all. 

“First story, hold your axes ready to cut the staircase. Have you 
them ?” 

“Yes,” said Fenilly. 

“How many ?” 

“Two axes and a pole-axe.” 

“Very well. There are twenty-six effective men left.” 

“How many muskets are there ?” 

“Thirty-four.” 

“Hight too many. Keep these eight muskets loaded like the rest, 
and at hand. Swords and pistols in your belts. Twenty men to the 
barricade, Six in ambush at the dormer windows and at the window 
on the first story to fire upon the assailants through the loopholes 
in the paving-stones. Let there be no useless Jabourer here. Imme 
diately, when the drum beats the charge, let the twenty from below 
rush to the barricade. The first there will get the best places,” 

These dispositions made, he turned towards Javert, and said to 
him: | 
— “T won't forget you,” 

And, laying a pistol on the table, he added: 

“The last man to leave this room will blow out the spy's brains!” 

“Tere ?” inquired a voice, | 

“No, do not leave this corpse with ours. You can climb over the 
ittle barricade on the Rue Mondetour, It is only four feet high. 
Phe man is well tied. You will take him there, and execute him 
there.” 

There was one man, at that moment, who was more impassable 
than Enjolras; it was Javert. 

Here Jean Valjean appeared, 

He, was in the throng of insurgents, He stepped forward, and - 
said to Enjolras: 

“You are the commander ?” 

Vas,” 

“You thanked me just now.” 

_ “In the name of the republic, The barricade has two saviours, 
Marius Pontmerey and you.” . 2 
“Do you think that I deserve a reward ?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“Well, I ask one.” 

“What?” | 

“To blow out that man’s brains myself.” 

Javert raised his head, saw Jean Valjean, made an imperceptible 
movement, and said: 

“That is appropriate.” 7 

As for Enjolras, he had begun to reload his carbine; he cast his 
eyes about him: . 

“No objection.” 

And turning towards Jean Valjean: “Take the spy.” | 

Jean Valjean, in fact, took possession of Javert by sitting down 
on the end of the table. He caught up the pistol, and a slight click 
announced that he had cocked it. 

Almost at the same moment, they heard a flourish of trumpets. 

“Come on!” cried Marius, from the top of the barricade. 

Javert began to laugh with that noiseless laugh which was pecu~ 
liar to him, and, looking fixedly upon the insurgents, said to them: 

“Your health is hardly better than mine.” 7 

“All outside?” cried Enjolras. i 

The insurgents sprang forward in a tumult, and, as they went 
out, they received in the back, allow us the expression, this speech * 
from Javert:- 

“Harewell till immediately |” 


XIX 
JEAN VALJEAN TAKES MIS REVENGE 


WueEn Jean Valjean was alone with Javert, he untied the rope that 
held the prisoner by the middle of the body, the knot of which was . 
under the table, Then he motioned to him to get up. a 

Javert obeyed, with that undefinable smile into which the suprem- 
acy of enchained authority is condensed. ee 

Jean Valjean took Javert by the martingale as you would take a 
beast of burden by a strap, and, drawing him after him, went out 
of the wine-shop slowly, for Javert, with his legs fettered, could 
take only very short steps. i | 

ean Valjean had the pistol in his hand. Se 

They crossed thus the interior trapezium of the barricade. The 
insurgents, intent upon the imminent attack, were looking the other 


way. | — 7 3 
Marius, alone, placed towards the left extremity of the wall, saw 
them pass. This group of the victim and the executioner borrowed 
a light from the eeptilchral gleam which he had in his soul. 
a Valjean, with some difficulty, bound as Javert was, but 
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withont lecing geet him for a single fustant, made ] 
Htthe dntrenelanent oon the Rae Abonedénour. 

Wheai they diab elle ower this well, they found themsely: 
alone tthe dith: street Nedealy saw them naw. The corner of the 
Homse Tid them Fro disurgents, The eorpses eaeried ont From the 
Havricsules outed terrthde qian a few steps cll, er eaae 

Paey clint inygnib-hed in i heaps ref Heath a liviel hee, a flowing head 
Of hair, a wevnded dae, amd a worsin's breast Half naked, It was 
Lponine, . 

Javert looked aside at this deal tely, and, perfectly calm said 
fie ane undertone: " : 

“To seenms teome that Pdeuow thot pdeh 

“Ther he turned tawards fean Vaalpean, 

Jean Valleau pat the pistebaaoder his crm, smd fixed upon Javert 
adeuk whieh Isal anced of words to says pavert, itis 1 

ivert itawered, 

“Take your revenge? 

Jean Vidjean tole hoife cate his pocket, andl opened dt, 

“A owertn? eschiinied Pavert, “You are right, Phat suits you bet- 
ter.” | 

Jeu Vialjena cut the martingde which fevert hil about his neck 
then heent the rapes whieh he halon his weists, then, stooping down, , 


im scale the 


The cent the vend which bie badbea his feer ated, rising, he said to him: 


"Yorare free? 

Javert was et easily astopidied. Sal, vormplete master as he wag 
of himself, he could nat escape an enstion, He stood aghast and 
motionless, - | 

Jean Valjean continued : 

“Ldon't expect to leave this phive, Srl, if hy chance T should, J 
ive, wader the mune of Pauehelevent, i the Rue de Homme - 
Avnet, Ninuher Seven, | 

Juvert had the scowl of a tiger half opening the corner of his 
mouth, and he puticred! between his teeth: 

Take care" 

“Gu, said Joan Valjean, 

Javert resumed ; 

"You said Fanehelevent, Rue de 'TMomme Armd? 

“Ntinber Sever,” 

Javert repeated io an undertone: “Number seven.” He buttoned | 
his coat, restored the military stiTness between his shoulders, turned 
half round, folded his arma, supporting his chin with one hand, and 
walked off in the direction of the markets, Jean Valjean followed 
him with his eyes. After a few steps, Javert turned back, and cried 
to jean Valjean: 

“You annoy me. Kill me rather.” 
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vert Cid not notice that his tone Pee 

ee Valjean t notice that his tone was More respectful towards 
“Go eee said Jean Valjean. : | 

avert receded with slow steps. A mom : 

a. Bing of the Rue des Prechee. “nt afterwards, he turned 
When Javert was gone, Jean Valjean fire : : : 
Then he re-entered the en aad we are Lae xs the air. 
Meanwhile what had taken place is this: ae 
Marius, busy rather with the street than the Wine-shop. h 

until then looked attentively at the spy who was boy a ak pie 

rear of the basement-room, ne in the dusky 

" When he SW him in | road day clambering Over the barricade on 

his way to die, he recognised him. A sudden reminiscenc int 

his mind. He remembered the inspector of the Rue de Pontoise a 4 

the two pistols which he had handed him and which he had used s 

Marius, in this very harricade ; and not only did he recollect the fa a 

but he recalled the name. ae 
This reminiscence, however, was misty and indistinct. like all his 

ideas. Tt was not an aflirmation which he made to himself. it was a - 
question which he put: “Is not this that inspector of police who told 
me lis name was Javert P? | 
Perhaps there was still time to interfere for this man? But he must 
first know if it were indeed that Javert. | 
_Marius called to Enjolras, who had just taken his place at the 
other end of the barricade. | 
“Tnjolras 1” 
“What 2" 
“What is that man’s name?” 
“Who ?” 
“The police officer. Do you know his name ?” 
“Of course. [He told us.” 
“What is his name?” 
“Javert.” 
Marius sprang up. 
At that moment they heard the pistol-shot. 
Jean Valjean reappeared and cried: “It is done.” —- 
A. dreary chill passed through the heart of Marius. 


KX 
THE DEAD ARE RIGHT AND THE LIVING ARE NOT WRONG» 


Tue death-agony of the barricade was approaching. 2 

| All things concurred in the tragic majesty of this supreme mo- 
ment; a thousand mysterious disturbances in the air, the breath of 
armed masses set inmotion in streets which they could not see, the 
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intermittent gallop of cavalry, the heavy concussion of artillery on 
the march, the platoon firing and the cannonades crossing each other 
in the labyrinth of Paris, the smoke of the battle rising all golden 
above the roofs, mysterious cries, distant, vaguely terrible flashes 
of menace everywhere, the tocsin of Saint Merry which now had 
the sound of a sob, the softness of the season, the splendour of the 
sky full of sunshine and of clouds, the beauty of the day, and the 
appalling silence of the houses. 

For, since evening, the two rows of houses in the Rue de Ja Chan- 
vrerie had become two walls; savage walls. Doors closed, windows 
closed, shutters closed. 

In those days, so different from these in which we live, when the 
hour had come in which the people wished to make an end of'a state 
of affairs which had lasted too long, of a granted charter or of a 
constitutional country, when the universal anger was diffused in 
the atmosphere, when the city consented to the upheaval of its pave- 
ments, when insurrection made the bourgeoisie smile by whispering 
its watchword in its ear, then the inhabitant filled with émeute, so 
to speak, was the auxiliary of the combatant, and the house frater- 
nised with the impromptu fortress which leaned upon it. When the 
condition of affairs was not ripe, when the insurrection was not 
decidedly acceptable, when the mass disavowed the movement, it 
was all over with the combatants, the city changed into a desert 
about the revolt, souls were chilled, asylums were walled up, and 
the street became a defile to aid the army in taking the barricade. 

A. people cannot he surprised into a more rapid progress than it 
wills. Woe to him who attempts to force its hand! A people does not 

‘low itself to be used, Then it abandons the insurrection to itself. 
“he insurgents become pestiferous. A house is an escarpment, a 
.oor is a refusal, a facade is a wall, This wall sees, hears,.and will 
not. [t might open and save you. No. This wall is a judge. It looks 
upon you and condemns you. How gloomy are these closed houses! 
They seem dead, they are living, Life, which is as it were suspended 
in them, still exists. Nobody has come out of them for twenty-four 
hours, but nobody is missing, In the interior of this rock, people go 
and come, they lie down, they get up; they are at heme there; they 
drink and eat: they are afraid there, a fearful thing! Fear excuses 
this terrible inhospitality; it tempers it with timidity, a mitigating 
circumstance. Sometimes even, and this has been seen, fear becomes 
passion ; fright may change into fury, as prudence into rage; hence 
this saying so profound: The madmen of moderation, There are 
flamings of supreme dismay from which rage springs like a dismal 
smoke. “What do these people want? They are never contented, 
They compromise peaceable men as if we had not had revolution 
enough like this! What do they come here for? Let them get out 
of it themselves. So much the worse for them. It is their own fault. 
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They have only got what they deserve. It doesn’t concern us. Here 
is our poor street riddled with balls. They are a parcel.of scamps. 
Above all, don’t open the door.” And the house puts on the 
semblance of a tomb. The insurgent before that door is in his last 
agony ; he sees the grape and the drawn sabres coming ; if he calls, he 
knows that they hear him, but that they will not come; there are 
walls which might protect him, there are men who might save him; 
and those walls have ears of flesh, and those men have bowels of 
stone. | 

Whom shall he accuse? 

Nobody, and everybody. 

The imperfect age in which we live. 

It is always at her own risk and peril that Utopia transforms her- 
self into insurrection, and from a philosophic protest becomes an 
armed protest, from Minerva, Pallas, The Utopia which grows im- 
patient and becomes émeute knows what awaits her ; almost always 
she is too soon. Then she resigns herself, and stoically accepts, in- 
stead of triumph, catastrophe. She serves, without complaining, 
and exonerating them even, those who deny her, and it is her mag- 
nanimity to consent to abandonment. She is indomitable against hin- 
drance, and gentle towards ingratitude. 

But is it ingratitude? 

Yes, from the point of view of the race. 

No, from the point of view of the individual. 

Progress is the mode of man. The general life of the human race 
is called Progress ; the collective advance of the human race is called 
Progress. Progress marches; it makes the great human and terres- 
trial journey towards the celestial and the divine; it has its halts 
where it rallies the belated flock; it has its stations where it med 
tates, in sight of some splendid Canaan suddenly unveiling its hori- | 
zon; it has its nights when it sleeps; and it is one of the bitter anxie- 
tics of the thinker to see the shadow upon the human soul, and to 
feel in the darkness progress asleep, without being able to waken it, 

“Cod ts dead perhaps,” said Gear de Nerval one day, to him 
who writes these lines, confounding progress with God, and mis- 
taking the interruption of the movement for the death of the Be- 


Tre who despairs is wrong. Progress infallibly awakens, and, in 
short, we might say that it advances even in ae for it has grown. 
_ When we see it standing again, we find it taller. ‘T'o be always peace- 
ful belongs to progress no more than to the river ; raise no obstruc- 
tion, cast in no rock; the obstacle makes water foam and humanity 
seethe, Hence troubles; but after these troubles, we recognise that 
there has been some ground gained, Until order, which is nothing 
more nor less than universal peace, be established, until harmony 
‘and unity reign, progress will have revolutions for stations, 
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What then is progress We hace jist said Phe permanent life 
of the perqles. 

| AoW, HP cdi bitte haperto tis thie meanentiry life of individuals 
offers testlaner pe theoateai ct te oot fae haieein Tae, | 

bet ts co hrowtebee at we cor toeections, the individual has his 
distract rites, epte! fies Welbowdb ed lroer set ny that interest and 
tlefraed Hoo the present has tts rscusatde santing of selfishness: the 
hi fe it thir Weare lias hey apts, atid tytn 4 ts ager ig sstcritice itself 
vontinuatly pethe fatuse, Phe gereraton whiel Ine new its tun 
uf puseaayp ower Bie eat pototeyenperio’ tauhewher jt for the gen 
erations, tbs entity, etter oall, Wheel: are ta have ther tara a ters 
wats. “Desi, mito Phat setscbody whose gime ds Al 
PUNY Woetdtaye awl Dona tr ders wy Toa chal anal J Wortht ta rest, { am the 
father | farnals, Pout wee hoe, Pon prospering, Lam doing a 
prewsal hustiess, | have boats teats, ] howe Oey iti the povertis 
ment, Lani happs. Phases wie anda betty, } dewe all this, | desire 
tv liver, It ie abope Plot, 4b oat fain parry, 4 Heep chill upon 
the nagnanineds want Pot the Tamim fave, 

Closta, moreover, Were tadttdeparts petits madiant sphere 
inguakioe cea Efe treatise! Go grocrow, athe borguwe der oeess, 
battle, tien the te faecten tay Soe, Ube fiature, acre hike es past, 
She, the pute tira, bec tet Potce She vom promises her 
hrropit by ave dene tor awh hatte toast Hiat she shoal TSWwer B 
Yieloner of ep pee wy apelood ryyperhemn vy, Pont Ey ti principles, 
and for which ste de faralts parched, Po bqga pistrrectan fights, 
the old molitary code in ber han tl, she shoots spies, she executes 
traitors, she nit yp acs tes Ba) Tor aps aad vast. them into the un. 
known dark, She uses death, a schesna Chang, It sects as though 
Utes lined fost fauth aa the radhateon of light, her irresistible and 
incorruptible strength She stokes wath the aword, Now, no sword» 
ya sani, Peery blide has tae milyes : he who wounds with one 
eB hoaeseclf wih the other, 

This reservation ance, and nade jn all severity, it is Impossible 
for us notte adage, whether they auccee:bor not, the glorious com 
batantaof the future, the professors of Utopia, Even when they fail, 
they are venerable, and it bs perhaps in fashire that they have the 
grrater majesty, Victory, when itis aceorling to progress, deserves 
the applause of the peoples; but a hero defeat deserves their con 
passion, One ts Lh Hn the other bs sublime. For ourselves 
who prefer martyrdom to success, John Brown ia greater thas 
Washington, and Pisacane be greater than Garibaldi. 

Surely some must be on the aide of the vanijuished, 

_ Men are unjust towards these great esaayiats of the future when 


ry fail. | 
ie? A revolutionists are accused of striking terror. Every barricade 
seems an outrage. Their theories are incriminated, their alm is exe 
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pected, their afterthought is dreaded, their conscience is denounced, 
They are reproached with raising, building, and heaping up against 
the reigning social state a mound of museries, of sorrows, of iniqui- 
ties, of griefs, of despairs, and with tearing up blocks of darkness 
from the lower depths with which to entrench themselves and to 
fight. Men cry to them: “You are unpaving hell!” They might an- 
swer: “That is why our barricade is made of good intentions.” 

The best, certainly, is the peaceable solution. On the whole, let ug 
admit, when we see the pavement, we think of the bear, and his is q 
willingness about which society is not at ease. But the salvation of 
society depends upon itself; to its own willineness we appeal. Na 
violent remedy is necessary. Study evil lovingly, determine it, then 
cure it, To that we urge, 

However this may be, even when. fallen, especially when fallen, - 
august are they who, upon all points of the world, with eyes fixed 
on France, struggle for the great work with the inflexible logic of 
the ideal; they give their life a pure gift for progress ; they accom. 
plish the will of Providence; they perform a religious act. At the 
appointed hour, with as much disinterestedness as an actor who 
reaches his cue, obedient to the divine scenario, they enter into the 
tomb, And this hopeless combat, and this stoical disappearance, they 
accept to lead to its splendid and supreme universal consequences 
the magnificent movement of man, irresistibly commenced on the 
léth of July, 1789; these soldiers are priests. The French Revolu- 
tion is an act of God. 

Still, there are, and it is proper to add this distinction to the dis- 
tinctions already indicated in another chapter, there are accepted 
_ insurrections which are called revolutions ; there are rejected revo- 
lutions which are called dmentes. An insurrection breaking out is 
an idea passing: its examination before the people. If the people 
drops its black ball, the idea is withered fruit; the insurrection is an 
affray. | 3 

To go to war upon every summons and whenever Utopia desires 
it, is not the part of the peoples, The nations have not always and at 
every hour the temperament of heroes and of martyrs, | 

They are positive, A priori, insurrection repels them; first, be- 
cause it often results in disaster, secondly, because it always has an 
abstraction for its point of departure, 

For, and this is beautiful, it is always for the ideal, and for the 
ideal alone, that those devote themselves who'do devote themselves, 
An insurrection is an enthusiasm. Enthusiasm may work itself inta 
anger; hence the resort to arms. But every insurrection which is 
directed against a government or a régime aims still higher. Thus, 
for instance, let us repeat what the chiefs of the insurrection of 
1832, and in particular the young enthusiasts of the Rue de Ja Chan- 
vrerie, fought against, was not exactly Jiouis Philippe. Most of 
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them, speaking frankly, rendered justice to the qualities of thig kin 
midway between the monarchy and the revolution; none hated him. 
But they attacked the younger branch of divine right in ae 
Philippe as they had attacked the elder branch in Charles Xv. ee 
what they desired to overthrow in overthrowing royalty in France 
as we have explained, was the usurpation of man over man, and of 
privilege over right, in the whole world. Paris without a king has 
as a consequence, the world without despots, They reasoned in this 
way, Their aim was distant doubtless, vague perhaps, and receding 
before effort, but great. 

Thus it is, And men sacrifice themselves for these visions which 
to the sacrifiecd, are illusions almost always, but illusions with 
which, upon the whole, all human certainty is mingled. The insur. 
gent poetises and gilds the insurrection, He throws himself into. 
these tragic things, intoxicated with what he is going to do. Who 
knows? they will saceeed perhaps. They are but few: they have 
aginst them a whole army; bat they defend right, natural law, that 
sovereignty of each over himself, of which there is no abdication _ 
possible, justice, truth, and in case of need they die like the three 
hundred Spartans, They think sot of Don Quixote, but of Leonidas, 
And they go forward, and, anes enue, they do not recoil, and they 
hurl thenisclves headlong, hoping: fur unparalleled victory, revolu- 
tion completed, progress set at Hherty, the agevrandisement of the - 
human race, universal deliveranee j and seving at the worst a Ther 
mopyhe, 

These passages atcarmis for progress often fail: why, we have 
just told, ‘The throng is restive under the sway of the paladins, The 

eavy masses, the multitades, fragile on account of their very 
weight, dread uneertainties j and there is uncertainty in the ideal, 
Moreover, let it not he forpatten, interests are there, little friendly 


to the ideal and the emotional Seanctimes the stomach paralyses 
the heart. 

The grandeur and the hesty of Frange are that she cares less 
for the belly than other pesples y she kuots the rope about her loins 
more easily, She is first awake, hist asleep, She goes in advance, She 
is a pioneer, 

‘That is because she is an artist, 

"The ideal is nothing mere nor less than the culminating point of | 
logic, ever as the beautiful is pothing mory nor less than the sum-. 
mit af the trae, The artist people is thus the consistent people. To 
love beatty is te see ight, this is why the torch of lurope, that ts to” 
say, civilisation, was first borne hy Greece, who passed it to Italy, 
who passed it to France, Divine pioneer peoples! Vitat lampada | 
traduni! | . 7 

An admirable thing, the poetry of a people is the element of its 
progress. The amount of civilisation is measured by the amount oi 
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jmagination. Only a civilising people must remain a manly people. 
Corinth, yes; Sybaris, no. He who becomes effeminate becomes 
corrupt. We must be neither dilettanti nor virtuosi; but we must 
be artists. In the matter of civilisation, we must not refine, but we 
must sublime. On this condition, we give the human race the pattern 
of the ideal. | 

The modern ideal has its type in art, and its means in science. It is 
through science that we shall realise that august vision of the poets: 
social beauty. We shall reproduce Eden by A+B. At the point 
which civilisation has reached, the exact is a necessary element of 
the splendid, and the artistic sentiment is not merely served, but 
completed by the scientific organ ; dream must calculate. Art, which 
is the conqueror, must have its fulcrum in science, which is the 
mover, The solidity of the mounting is important. The moderm: 
spirit is the genius of Greece with the genius of India for its vehicle; 
Alexander upon the elephant. 

Races petrified in dogma or demoralised by lucre are unfit to lead 
civilisation. Genuflexion before the idol or the dollar atrophies the 
muscle which walks and the will which goes. Hieratic or mercantile 
absorption diminishes the radiance of a people,. lowers its horizon 
by lowering its level, and deprives it of that intelligence of the uni- 
versal aim, at the same time human and divine, which makes the 
missionary nations. Babylon has no ideal. Carthage has no ideal. 
Athens and Rome have and preserve, even through all the thick night 
of centuries, haloes of civilisation. 

France is of the same quality of people as Greece and Italy. She is 
Athenian by the beautiful, and Roman by the great. In addition she 
is good. She gives herself, She is oftener than other peoples in the 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice. Only this spirit takes her and leaves 
her. And here lies the great peril for those who run when she wishes 
to walk, or who walk when she wishes to stop. France has her re- 
apses of materialism, and, at certain moments, the ideas which ob- 
struct that sublime brain lose all that recalls French greatness, and 
are of the dimensions of a Missouri or of a South Carolina, What is. 
to be done? The giantess is playing the dwarf; immense France has 
her childish whims. That ts all. | | 

To this nothing can be said, A people, like a star, has the right of 
eclipse. And all is well, provided the light return and the eclipse do 
not degenerate into night. Dawn and resurrection are synonyms. 
ae reappearance of the light is identical with the persistence of the 

Tet us lay down these things with calmness. Death on the barri- 
cade; or a grave in exile, is an acceptable alternative for devotion. 
The true name of devotion is disinterestedness. Let the abandoned 
submit to abandonment, let the exile submit to exile, and let us con~ 
tent owrselves with imploring the great peoples not to recede tno far, 
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The wall held well. 

The insurgents fired impetuously. The barricade scaled was like 
a mane of flashes. The assault was so sudden that for a moment it 
was overflowed by assailants ; but it shook off the soldiers as the lion 
does the dogs, and it was covered with besiegers only as a cliff is with 
foam, to reappear, a moment afterwards, steep, black, and formid- 
able. | 

The column, compelled to fall back, remained massed in the 
street, unsheltered, but terrible, and replied to the redoubt by a 
fearful fulisade. Whoever has seen fireworks remembers that sheaf 
made by a crossing of flashes which is called the bouquet. Imagine 
the bouquet, not now vertical, but horizontal, bearing a ball, a buck- 
shot, or a bullet, at the point of each of its jets of fire, and scattering 
death in its clusters of thunder. The barricade was beneath it, | 

On both sides equal resolution. Bravery there was almost bar- 
baric, and was mingled with a sort of heroic ferocity which began 
with the sacrifice of itself. Those were the days when a National 
Guard fought like a Zouave. The troops desired to make an end of it; 
the insurréction desired to struggle. The acceptance of death in full 
youth and in full health makes a frenzy of intrepidity. Every man 
in this mélée felt the aggrandisement given by the supreme hour. 
The street was covered with dead. 7 . 

Enjolras was at one end of the barricade, and Marius at the other. 
Enjolras, who carried the whole barricade in his head, reserved and 
sheltered himself; three scldiers fell one after the other. under his 
battlement, without even having perceived him; Marius fought 
without shelter. He took no aim. He stooc with more than half his 
body above the summit of the redoubt. There is no wilder prodigal 
than a miser who takes the bit in his. teeth; there is no man more 
fearful in action than a dreamer. Marius was terrible and pensive. 
He was in the battle as in a dream. One would have said a phantom 
firing a musket. : 

The cartridges of the besieged were becoming exhausted; not so 
their sarcasms. In this whirlwind of the sepulchre in which they 
were, they laughed. so 

Courfeyrac was bareheaded, | 

“What have you done with your hat?’ inquired Bossuet. 

Courfeyrac answered : , 

“They have knocked it off at last by their cannonade.” 

Or indeed they said haughty things. . 

“Does anybody understand these men,” exclaimed Feuilly bitterly 
(and he cited the names, well-known names, famous even, some of 
the old army), “who promised to join us, and took an oath to help 
us, and who were bound to it in honour, and who are our generals, 
and who abandon us!” , 

And Combeferre simply answered with a grave smile: 
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There are people who observe the rules af honour as we observe 
the stirs, from afar ath? 

The interior of the barricade was so strewn with torn cartridges 
that one would luave said it lad been soos. | 

The assailiots had the numbers; theusurcents the position, They 
were an the topoafia wall, and they shot chew the soldiers at the 
muzcles of their muskets, as they stumbled aver the dead and 
wounded and became cotanded tn the escarpment, This harricade, 
built as it woos, and adinirably supported, was really ane af those 
positions iu which a handful of men held leton in cheek, Stl, 
cconstintly reinforced and inereasing under the shiaver of balls, the 
attaching colin inexorably approached, and mow, little by Httle, 
step by step, bat with certiinty, the anmiy hupuerd the barricade as the 
serew hugs the wine press, 

There was assault after assault, The horror eontinied te inerease, 

Then resounded over this palecof pavamiestertes, it this Rae de da 

Chanvreric, a stragidle worthy the walls af Troy. These mien, wer, 

attered, and exhausted, whe had not eden for twenty-four hours, 
who had not slept, who had but a few nore slits te tire, whe felt 
their pockets empty of cartricses, nearly all worded, their heads 
ar ares hound with aosiativ sid bltekened cloak, with fades in 
their cunts when the ddoat was flowin, seareely armed with 
worthless mnshets aid with ald bucked swears, becuaie Finis, The 
barricade was ten tines approached, assaulted, seahel, and never 
taken. 

To form an idea of this struggle, imuiygine fire applied to a nis 
of terrible valour, and that you are witnessing the conflagration, Tt 
was not a combat, it was the interior of a furnace; there mouths 
breathed flame; there faces were wonder ful, There the hamin form 
seemed impossible, the combatiunts fished thianes, and it woes terrible 
to see going and coming in that hurid smoke these sabmnnders of 
the fray. Phe suceessive and siaalimeons seenes of this prand 
slaughter, we decline to paint, Che epic alone has a right te fill twelve 
thousand lines with one battle, 

One would have said it was that hell of Brahminism, the must 

formidable of the seventeen abyssca, which the Veda calls the Forest 

of Swords, _ — a 

They fought breast to breast, foot ta foot, with pistols, with 
sabres, with fists, at a distance, close at hand, fram above, from be» 
low, from everywhere, from the roofs of the house, from the win- 
dows of the wine-shop, from the gratings of the cellars into which 
some had slipped, They were one against sixty, The facade of Co- 
tinth, half demolished, was hideous, The window, riddled with 
grape, had lost glass and sash, and was now nothing but a shapeless 

ole, confusedly blocked with Labs aaa Bossuet was killed; 

Feuilly was killed; Courfeyrac was killed; Joly was killed; Combe- 
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ferre, pierced by three bayonet-thrusts in the breast, just as he was 
ae a wounded soldier, had only time to look to heaven, and ex~- 

ired. 
: Marius, still fighting, was so hacked with wounds, particularly 
about his head, that the countenance was lost in blood, and you 
would have said that he had his face covered with a red handker- 
chief. . 

Eenjolras alone was untouched. When his weapon failed, he 
reached his hand to right or left, and an insurgent put whatever 
weapon he could in his grasp. Of four swords, one more than Fran- 
cis I. at Marignan, he now had but one stump remaining. 

Jiomer says: “Diomed slays Axylus, son of Teuthras, who dwel 
in happy Arisbe; Euryalus, son of Mecisteus, exterminates Dreso: 
and QOpheltios, Aesepus, and that Pedasus whom the Naial 
Abarbarea conceived by the irreproachable Bucolion; Ulysse; 
overthrows Pidutes of Percote; Antilochus, Ablerus; Polypetes, 
Astyalus ; Polydamas, Otus of Cyllene; and Teucer, Aretaon, Me: 
ganthis dies beneath the spear of Euripylus. Agamemnon, King ol 
heroes, prostrates Elatus born in the lofty city which the sounding 
Satnio laves.” In our old poems of exploits, Esplandian attacks the 
giant Marquis Swantibore with a two-edged flame, while he defends 
himself by stoning the knight with the towers which he tears up. 
Our ancient mural frescoes show us the two dukes of Brittany and 
of Bourbon, armed, mailed, and crested for war, on horseback, and | 
meeting each other, battle-axe in hand, masked with iron, booted 
with iron, gloved with iron, one caparisoned with ermine, the other 
draped with azure; Brittany with his lion between the two horns of 
his crown, Bourbon with a monstrous fleur de lys on.the vizor of 
his casque, But to be superb, it is not necéssary to bear, like Yvon, 
the ducal morion, to handle, like Esplandian, a living flame, or like 
Phyles, father of Polydamas, to have brought from Ephyre a fine 
armour, a present from the king of men Euphetes; it is enough to 
give life for a conviction or for a loyalty. That little artless soldier,. . 
yesterday a peasant of Beauce or Limousin, who prowls, cabbage- . 
knifé at his side, about the children’s nurses in the Luxembourg, © 
that pale young student bending over a piece of anatomy or a book, 
a fair-haired youth who trims his beard with scissors, take them | 
both, breathe upon them a breath of duty, place them opposite each 
other in the Boucherat square or in the Cul-de-sac Blanche Mibray, 
and Jet the one fight for his flag, and the other for his ideal, and let 
them both imagine that they are fighting for the country ; the strife 
will be colossal; and the shadow which will be thrown upon that 
great epic field where humanity is struggling, by his blue-coat and 
this saw-bones in quarrel, will equal the shadow which is cast by 
Megaryon, King of Lycia, full of tigers, wrestling body to body 
with the immense Ajax, equal of the gods. | ! 
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Wien there were none of the chiefs alive save Enjolras and Marius 
whe were at the extremities of the barricade, the centre which 
Courfeyrac, Joly, Bossuet, Feilly, and Comibeferre had - long 
sustained, gave way, Phe artillery, without making a practicable 
breach, had deeply indented the centre of the redoubt; there, the - 
summit of the wall had disappeared under the halls, and had tum- 
bled down and the rutbish which hac fallen, sometimes on the in- 
terior, sometimes onthe exterior, had finally made, as it was heaped 
up, caradither side af the wall, a kine of talus, both on the inside, and 

on the outside. “Phe exterior talus offered an inclined plane for at- 
tack, 

A final assault was new attempted, ane this assault succeeded, The: 
niass bristling with bayonets aud hurled ata double-quiek step, came 
on irresistible, and the dense batthe front of the attacking column 
appeared in the smeake at the top af the escarpment. This time, it 
was finished, ‘Phe proup of insurgents who defended the centre fell 
hack pell-mell, | 

Then crim love of Tite was vented in same, Covered by the aim 
of that forest of mmehets, several were mow unwilling to die. This 
hs amotmnent when the instinet of sclf-preservation raises a howl, 
ane the animal reappears in the vin. Phey were pttshed back to the 
high sixestory hone which formed the rear of the redoubt. This 
house might be safety. ‘Phis home was barricaded, and, as it were, 

malled in from tap te hottons, Before the troops of the line would 
De in the dnteriur af the redeuht, there was tine fora door to open 
and shut, flash was ener for that, amd the doer of this house, 
stiddenty half opened sesl ebesed auain Inimerdiately, to these de- 
sparing men was lite, To tie reser nf this heise, there were streets, 
possible Hight, space, Thev hepin to st ihe this door with the butts 
of their mmskers, snd with licks, calllag, shouting, hegeing, wring. 
fag their funds, Nohesly qpened, Pront the window on the third 
story, the death's head docked! it them, 

Hut Enjalras and Marius, with sever or eight who had heen ral. 
Hed about them, spam farward and protected then. Enjolras 
sried te the saldiers: Reep back 2" and anotiicer not obeying, En 
julras killed the afficer, Tle was tow in the little interior court of 
the recenbt, with bis hack to the house of Corinth, his sword in one 
hand, Wis Murhine prothe other, heepaime the dear uf the wine-shop 
open while he tetrred it against the assailants. He cried to the de: 
spitiriigg : There is hat ene door open, ‘his one.” And, covering 
them with his lads, alesie facing a batidion, he made them pass i 
behind him, All rushed in. Eniolras exeenting with his carbine, 
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which he now used as a cane, what cudgel-players call la rose cou- 
verte beat down the bayonets about him and before him, and en- 
tereci lasi of all; and for an instant it was horrible, the soldiers 
struggling to get in, the insurgents to close the door. The door was 
closed with such violence that, in shutting into its frame, it exposed, 
cut off, and adhering to the casement, the thumb and fingers of a 
soidier who had caught hold of it. 

Marius remained without. A ball had broken his shoulder-blade; 
he felt that he was fainting, and that he was falling. At that moment, 
his eyes already closed, he experienced the shock of a vigorous hand 
seizing him, and his fainting fit, in which he lost consciousness, left 
him hardly time for this thought, mingled with the last memory of 
Cosette: “Jam taken prisoner. I shall be shot,” 

injolras, not secing Marius among those who had taken refuge 
in the wine-shop, had the same idea. But they had reached that mo- 
ment when each has only time to think of his own death. Enjolras 
fixed the bar of the door and bolted it, and fastened it witha double 
turn of lock and padlock, while they were beating furiously on the 
outside, the soldiers with the butts of their muskets, tge sappers 
with their axes. The assailants were massed upon this door. The 
siege of the wine-shop was now beginning. 

The soldiers, we must say, were greatly irritated, 

The death of the sergeant of artillery had angered them; and 
then, a more deadly thing, during the ea hours which preceded 
the attack, it had been told among them that the insurgents muti- 
lated prisoners, and that there was in the wine-shop the body of a 
soldier headless. This sort of unfortunate rumour is the ordinary 
accompaniment of civil wars, and it was a false report of this kind 
which, at a later day, caused the catastrophe of the Rue Trans- 
nonin. 

When the door was barricaded, IEnjolras said to the rest: 

“Let us sell ourselves dearly.” | 

Then he approached the table upon which Mabeuf and Gavroche — 
were extended, Two straight and rigid forms could be seen under 
the black eloth, one large, the other small, and the two faces were 
vaguely outlined beneath the stiff folds of the shroud. A hand pro- 
jected from below the pall, and hung towards the floor. It was the 
old man’s. | © oat 

Enjolras bent down and kissed that venerable hand, as in the 
evening he had kissed the forehead. 

They were the only kisses which he had given in his life. 

We must be brief. The barricade had struggled like a gate of 
Thebes; the wine-shop struggled like a house of Saragossa, Such 
resistances are dogged. No quarter, No parley possible. They are 
willing to die provided they kill. When Suchet says: “Capitulate,” 
Palafox answers: “After the war with cannon, war with the knife.” 


. 
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Nathing was wantin to the storming of the Hucheloup wine-shop: 
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Av list, mionncine cat rach other's shoulders, helping themselves 
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the eecitye enti te pirers, ab the very ede of the hatehway, the - 
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tithe face in this terrible ascent, blinded! with blood, furious, be- 
come savages, taade an deeuption inte the ream of the first story, 
There was now hut a single man there on his feet, Enjolras, With — 
out cartridges, without a sword, he bad new it his hand only the 
barrel of his carbine, the stock of which he had broken over the . 
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heads of those who were entering. He had put the billiard table 
between the assailants and himself; he had retreated to the corner 
of the room, and there, with proud eye, haughty head, and that 
stump of a weapon in his grasp, he was still so tormidable that a 
large space was Ieft about him. A cry arose: 

“This is the chief, It is he who killed the artilleryman. As he has 
put himsclf there, it 1s a good place. Let him stay. Let us shoot him 
on the spot.” : 

“Shoot me,” said [Enjolras. 

And, throwing away the stump of his carbine, and folding his 
arins, he presented his breast. 

The boldness that dies well always moves men. As soon as En- 
jolras had folded his arms, accepting the end, the uproar of the con- 
flict ceased in the room, and that chaos suddenly hushed into a sort 
of sepulchral solemnity. It seemed as if the menacing majesty of 
Enjolras, disarmed and motionless, weighed upon that tumult, and 
as if, merely by the authority of his tranquil eye, this young man, 
who alone had no wound, superb, bloody, fascinating, indifferent 
as if he were invulnerable, compelled that sinister mob to kill him 
respectfully. Tis beauty, at that moment, augmented by his dig-_ 
nity, was a resplendence, and, as if he could no more be fatigued 
than wounded, after the terrible twenty-four hours which had just 
elapsed, he was fresh and rosy. It was of him perhaps that the wit- 
ness spoke who said afterwards before the court-martial: “There 
was one insurgent whom I heard called Apollo.” A National Guard 
who was aiming at Enjolras, dropped his weapon, saying: “It seems 
to me that ] am shooting a flower.” 

Twelve men formed in platoon in the corner opposite Enjolras 
and made their muskets ready in silence. 

Then a sergeant cried: “Take aim!’ 

An officer intervened, 

“Wait.” 

And addressing Enjolras : 

“Do you wish your eyes bandaged ?” 

*No.” 

“Was it really you who killed the sergeant of artillery?” 

“Vos” 

Within a few seconds Grantaire had awakened. 

Grantaire, it will be remembered, had been asleep since the day. 
previous in the upper room of the wine-shop, sitting in a chair, 
leaning heavily forward on a table. 

He realised, in all its energy, strength, the old metaphor: dead 
drunk. The hideous potion, absinthe-stout-alcohol, had thrown 
him into a lethargy. His table being small, and of no use in the bare 
ricade, they had left it to him, He had continued in the same pos: 
ture, his breast doubled over the table, his head lying flat upon his 
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arms, surrounded by glasses, jugs, and bottles, Tle slept with thu 
crushing sleep of the torpid bear and the overfed leech, Nothing hid 
affected him, neither the musket ry, nor the balls, nor the grape which 
penetrated through the casement into the room in which he was, 
Nor the prodigious uproar of the assault, Only, he responded: somie- 
times to the cannon with a snere. Tle seemed waiting there for a 
ball to come and save him the trouble of awaking. Several corpses 
lay about him; and, at the first glance, nothing distinguished him 
from those deep sleepers of death, 

Noise does not waken a drunkarel; silence walkeus ddim. his 
peculiarity has been observed more than onee, The fall of every- 
thing about him augmented Corantaire'’s oblivion: destruetion wis 
alullaby te him. Phe kind of halt in the tumult before Enjolras was 
a shock to his heavy sleep, Tt was the effect ofp wiran ata gallep 
stopping short. The sleepers are romeed hy it. Crautaire tose up 
with a start, stretched his arms, rubbed his eyes, looked, saped, ar 
understood. 

Drunkenness ending is hke a curtain tern away, We see alto- 
gether, and ata single glance, all that is concealed, Everything is 
suddenly presented to the memory s and the drunkard who knows 
nothing of what has taken place for twenty-four hours, lias ua 
sooner opened his eyes than he is aware of all that tas passed. Tis 
ideas come back to him with an abrupt lucidity; the effacement of 
drunkenness, a sort of lye-wash which blinds the brain, dissipates, 
and give place to clear and precise impressions of the reality, 

Retired as he was ina corner and as it were sheltered behind the 
hilliard-table, the soldiers, their eves fixed: upon Enjolras, had not 
even naticed Grantaire, and the sergeant was preparing to repeat 
the order: “Take aim!” when suddenly they heard a powerful voice 
ery ont beside them: 

“Pive la République! T belong te i.” 

Grantaire had arisen, 

The immense glare af the whole combat which he hid missed 
and in which he had not been, appeared in the flashing eve of the 
transfigared drunkard, 

He repeated: “Vite la République!” crossed the reom with a 
firm step, and took his place before the nitskets beside ajolras. 

“Two at one shot,” said he, 

And, turning towards Enjolras gently, be said te him: 

“Will you permit iP? | 

Enjolras grasped his hand witha smile, 

The smile was not finished when the report was heard, 

Enjolras, pierced by eight halls, remained backed ayainst the 
wall as if the balls had nailed him there, Only he bowed his head, 

Grantaire, stricken down, fell at his fect. | 

A few moments afterwards, the soldiers dislodged the last in 
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surgents who had taken refuge in the top of the house. They firedl 
through a wooden lattice into the garret. They fought in the attics. 
They threw the bodies out of the windows, some living. Two vol- 
tigeurs, who were trying to raise the shattered omnibus, were killed 
by two shots from a carbine fired from the dormer-windows. A 
man in a blouse was pitched out headlong, with a bayonet thrust 
in his belly, and his death-rattle was finished upon the ground. A 
soldier and an insurgent slipped together on the slope of the tiled 
roof, and would not let go of each other, and fell, clasped ina wild 
embrace. Similar struggle in the cellar. Cries, shots, savage stamp- 
ing. Then silence. The barricade was taken. 

The soldiers commenced the search of the houses round about 
and the pursuit of the fugitives. 


AATV 
PRISONER 


Manrrus was in fact a prisoner. Prisoner of Jean Valjean. 

The hand which had seized him from behind at the moment he 
was falling, and the grasp of which he had felt in losing conscious- 
ness, was the hand of Jean Valjean, 

Jean Valjean had taken no other part in the combat than to ex- 
pose himself. Save for him, in ‘that supreme phase of the death- 
etruggle, nobody would have thought of the wounded. Thanks to 
him, everywhere present in the carnage like a providence, those who 
fell were taken up, carried into the basement-room, and their wounds 
dressed. In the intervals, he repaired the barricade. But nothing 
which could resemble a blow, an attack, or even a personal defence 
same from his hands. Te was silent, and gave aid. Moreover, he had 
only a few seratehes, The balls refused him. If suicide were a part 
of what had oceurred to him in coming to this sepulchre,.1n that 
respect he had not succeeded. But we doubt whether he had thought 
of suicide, an irreligious act. 

Jean Valjean, in the thick cloud of the combat, did not appear te 
see Marius: the fact is, that he did not take his eyes from him, When 
a shot struck down Marius, Jean Valjean bounded with the agility 
of a tiger, dropped upon him as upon a prey, and carried him away. 

The whirlwind of the attack at that instant concentrated so 
fiercely upon Enjolras and the door of the wine-shop, that nobody 
saw Jean Valjean cross the unpaved field of the barricade, holding 
the senseless Marius in his arms, and disappear behind the corner 
of the house of Corinth. 

Tt will be remembered that this corner was a sort of cape on the 
street : it sheltered from balls and grape, and from sight also, a few 
square feet of ground, Thus, there is sometimes in conflagrations 
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~ a room which does not burn; and in the most furtous seas, beyond 
a promontory or at the end of a cul-de-sac of shoals, a placid little 
haven. [t was in this recess of the interior trapezium of the barri- 
cade that Eponine had died. 

There Jean Valjean stopped; he let Marius slide to the ground, 
set his back to the wall, and cast his eyes about him, 

The situation was appalling. 

Por the moment, for two or three minutes, perhaps, this skirt of 
wall was a shelters but how eseape from this massacre? He re- 
membered the anguish in whieh he was in the Rue Polonceau, eight 
years before, and how he had suceceded in eseaping ; that was dif- 
ficult then, to-day if, was impossible, Before him he had that deaf 
and implacable house of six stories, which seemed innabited only 
by the dead man, leaning over his window; on his right he had the 
low barricade, which closed the Petite Truanderie ; to clamber over 
this obstacle appeared easy, but above the crest of the walla range 
of bayonet-points could be seen, A company of the line was posted 
beyond this barricade, on the watch. Tt was evident that to cross 
the barricade was to meet the fire of a platoon, and that every head 
which should venture to rise above the top of the wall of paving- 
stones would serve as a target for sixty ninskets, At lis left he had 
the field of combat. Death was behind the corner of the wall, 

What should he do? 

A bird alone could have extricated himself from that place. 

And he must decide upon the spet, find an expedient, adopt his 
course. They were fighting a few steps from him ; by good luck all 
were fiercely intent upon a single point, the duor of the wine-shop ; 
but let one soldier, a single one, conceive the idea of turning the 
house of attacking it in flank, and all was over, 

Jean Valjean looked at the house in front of him, he looked at 
the barricade by the side of hint, then he looked upon the ground, 
with the violence of the Inst extremity, in desperation, and as if he 
would have made a hole in it with his eves, _ 

Beneath his persistent look, something vaguely tangible in such 
an agony outlined itself anc took form at his feet, as if there were 
a power in the eye to develop the thing desired, Ele perceived a few 
steps from him, at the foot of the little wall so pitilessly watched and 
guarded on the outside, under some fallen paving-stoues which 

partly hid it, an iron grating laid flat and level with the ground. 
This grating, made of strong transverse bars, was about two feet 
square, The stone frame which hele it had been torn up, and it was 
as it were unset. Through the bars a glimpse could be caught of an 
obscure opening, something like the flue of a chimney or the main of 
acistern, Jean Valjean sprang forward. His old science of escape 
mounted to his brain like a flash. To remove the stones, to lift the 
grating, to load Marius, who was as inert as a dead body, upon his | 
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shoulders, to descend, with that burden upon his back, by the aid 
of his elbows and knees, into this kind of well, fortunately not very 
deep, to let fall over his head the heavy iron trapdoor upon which | 
the stones were shaken back again, to find a foothold upon a flagged 
surface ten feet below the ground, this was executed like what is 
done in delirium, with the strength of a giant and the rapidity of an 
eagle ; it required but very few moments. 

Jean Valjean found himself, with Marius still senseless, 1n a sort 
of long underground passage. 

There, deep peace, absolute silence, night. 

The impression which he had formerly felt in falling from the 
strect into the convent came back to him. Only, what he was now 
carrying away was not Cosette; it was Marius. 

Ie could now hardly hear above him, like a vague murmur, the 
fearful tumult of the wine-shop taken by assault. 


BOOK SECOND 
“THE INTESTINE OF LEVIATHAN 


I 
, THE EARTIL IMPOVERISHED BY THE SEA 


Paris throws five millions a year into the sea. And this without 
metaphor. How, and in what manner? day and night, With what 
object? without any object. With what thought? without thinking 
of it. For what return? for nothing. By means of what organ? hy 
means of its intestine. What is its intestine? ils sewer, 

Five millions is the most moderate ef the approximate figures 
which the estimates of special science give, 

Science, after long experiment, now knows that the most fertilis- 
ing and the most effective of manures is that of man. The Chinese, 
we must say to our shame, knew it before us, No Chinese peasant, 
Eckeberg tells us, goes to the city without carrying back, at the 
two ends of his bamboo, two buckets full of what we call filth. 
Thanks to human fertilisation, the earth in China is still as young 
as in the days of Abraham. Chinese wheat yields a hundred and 
twenty fold, There is no guano comparable in fertility to the de- 
tritus of capital. A great city is the most powerful of stereoraries. 
“To employ the city to enrich the plain would be a sure success, If 
- our gold is filth, on the other hand, our filth is gold. 7 

What is done with this filth, gold? It is swept into the abyss. 

We fit out convoys of ships, at great expense, to gather up at the 
south pole the droppings of petrels and penguins, and the incaleu!- 
able element of wealth which we have under our own hand, we send 
to the sea. All the human and animal manure which the world loses, 
restored to the land instead of being thrown into the water, would 
suffice to nourish the world, | | 

These heaps of garbage at the corners of the stone blocks, these 
tumbrils of mire jolting through the streets at night, these horrid 
scavengers’ carts, these fetid streams of subterranean slime which 
the pavement hides from you, do you know what.all this is? It is the 
flowering meadow, it is the green grass, it is marjoram and thyme 
and sage, it is game, it is cattle, it is the satisfied low of huge oxen 
at evening, it is perfumed hay, it is golden corn, it is bread on your 
table, it is werm blood in your veins, it is health, it is joy, it is life, 
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Thus wills that mysterious creation which is transformation upon 
earth and transfiguration in heaven. 

Put that into the great crucible; your abundance shall spring 
from it. The nutrition of the plains makes the nourishment of men. 

You have the power to throw away this wealth, and to think me 
ridiculous into the bargain. That will cap the climax of your igno~ 
Trance. 

Statistics show that France, alone, makes a liquidation of a hun- 
dred millions every year into the Atlantic from the mouths of her 
rivers. Mark this: with that hundred millions you might pay a 
quarter of the expenses of the government. The cleverness of man 
is such that he prefers to throw this hundred millions into the gut- 
ter. It is the very substance of the people which is carried away, 
here drop by drop, there in floods, by the wretched vomiting of our 
sewers into the rivers, and the gigantic collection of our rivers into 
the ocean. ach hiccough of our cloaca costs us a thousand francs. 
From this two results: the land impoverished and the water in- 
fected. [unger rising from the furrow and disease rising from the 
river. 

It is notorious, for instance, that at this hour the Thames ts 
poisoning London, 

As for Paris, it has been necessary within a few years past, to 
carry most of the mouths of the sewers down the stream below the 
last bridge. 

A. double tubular arrangement, provided with valves and sluice- 
ways, sucking up and flowing back, a system of elementary drain. 
ave, as simple as the Iungs of man, and which ts already in full op- 
eration in several villages in England, would suffice to bring into our 
cities the pure water of the fields and send back into our fields the 
rich water of the cities; and this easy see-saw, the simplest in the 
world, would retain in-our possession the hundred millions thrown 
away. Weare thinking of something else. “8 

‘lhe present system does harm in endeavouring to do good, The 
intention is good, the result is sad. Men think they are purging the 
city, they are emaciating the population. A sewer is a mistake. When 
drainage everywhere, with its double function, restoring what it 
takes away, shall have replaced the sewer, that simple impoverishing 

ashing, then, this being combined with the data of a new social 
economy, the products of the earth will be increased tenfold, and the 
problem of misery will be wonderfully diminished. Add the sup- 
pression of parasitism, it will be solved. 

In the meantime, the public wealth runs off into the river, and 
the leakage continues. Leakage is the word, Europe is ruining her- 
self in this way by exhaustion. — an | 

As for France, we have just named her figure. Now, Paris con- _ 
taining a twenty-fifth of the trtdl French population, and the 
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‘urisian guane hela the richest of all, we are within the truth in 
estimating at five miliens the portien of Paris in the loss of the 
hundred milHons whieh France annaally throws away. These five 
millions, employed inode and in enjoyment, would double the 
splendour of Paris, The city experds themin claicasy So that we nay 
gay that the great prodigality of Paris, her onarvellous fete, her 
Beaujon folly, her orgy, her full-hinded outpouring of gold, her 
pareant, her luxury, her magnificence, is her sewer, 

It is in this way that, in the blindness of a viciotes political econ. 
omy, we drown and let float down stream am) be lost in the depths, 
the welfare of all. There should be Siint Cloud uettings for the 
public fortune. | 

feonomivally, the fact may be summed up thus: Paris a leaky 
basket, 

Paris, that meded city, that pattern af well-formed capitals af 
which every people endeavors fo havea copy, that metrapolis of 
the ident, that anmoest country ef the initislive, of inipualsc and ene 
terpriae, that centre aid use abeade of rated, that nutans city, tht 
hive of the future, hat nomvelleais compound of Phibadon and Cor. 
inth, from the point af view whieh we husee fust indicated, wenle 
gike a pensint of Bohotia shrage dis stoaudders, 

Imitate Paris, son will rin venrself, 

Moreover, particularity iy this immemorial aid senseless wrste, 
Paris herself iuitates, 

These surprising absurdities are net new; there ia no saung folly 
in this. The ancients acted like the niaderns, “The cloacae of Rome" 
says Liebig, “absorbed all the well-being of the Koman peasant, 
When the Campagna of Rome was nuined by the Ronan sewer, 
Rome exhausted Italy, and when she had eb taly inte her cloaca, 
she poured Sicily in, then Sardinia, then Atria, The sewer of Rome 
engulfed the world, This cloaca offered its nuuw to the city and to 
the globe, Urhi ef arta, Mrcenal city, unfathomable sewer, 

Tn these things, as well as in others, Rome acts the example, 

This example, Paris follows, with all the stupidity peculiar to 
cities of genius. 7 
_. For the necessities of the aperation which we have just explained, 
Paris has another Paris under herself; a Paris of sewers; which has 
its streets, its crossings, its squares, ita blind alleys, ils arteries, and 
its circulation, which is slime, minus the human form. 

_ For we must flatter nothing, not even a great people ; where there 
is everything, there is ignominy v4 the side o sublimnity : and, if 
Paris contains Athens, the city of light, Tyre, the city of power, 
ni’ aehaaleiah of manhood, N , the city of prodigy, it contains 
| Lutetia, the city of mire. 
ig peng the seal of her power is there also, and the titanic sink 
f Paris realises, among monuments, that strange ideal realised 
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— The history of men is reflected in the history of cloz 
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Crime, intelligence, sockil pretest, hherty of Comsetenee, thonelit, 
theft, all that human laws pursue or doive pursited, lave hidden in 
this hole; the Mailletins du the fourteenth century, the ‘Tire Taines 
in the fifteenth, the Heuenats tn die sispeenth, the Tluminatt af 
Morin in the seventeenth, the CTuiitencs ta die entitecrnth, A hun 
dred years ayo, the blow of the dagger ty ntl came thence, the 
Vekpoeket dn danver ehided thither; the terest lant its eaves Paris 
had iis sewer, Varale dabese, that Galle pivarreta, areeotert the sewop 
as anafiiliation of the Cour des Mireles, ambat eda, erafiy and 
ferocious, returned into the Mbaashue veanthaca gs detain ater, 

It Wits quite yatiiral thst tht thag wpe filed rik wheelies lalwoney Ww 


” 


the Culedessac Vide-Ciupert, ar the hie Chaupeticgie, steak 
have for ther mishitly shee the cubvertid the Chenata Vert or thie 
Hurepois henmed Elenmee a AATEN eb teat ms. AL aiaier af 
phantoms hound these haus siditaen meryg ees, patteh boy spend patgenet 
everywhere | bere and there a breathimsced.de thraph whieh Valor 
withinehats with Rahelas wath si, 

The SeAVeT, inavte Paris, in Sheeretufie cups ed lls 
assays. Pole ecomomy sees git aedetenttie, sen 
Sita reddiuman. 

"The sewer is thea Hhafetier add fle Ce; A plata: eC aerprta gratis 
iLand are coufsormed withooue aroha Eo cha dust) pave phere is 
thirhuess, but there ape goesret. Pavers tities ba ts peal fram, or 
at heat dis detaitive fuga, Thais van be aint for the pochagarhean, 
(hut itis ne linn, Mranhurcss los delen teditte td Paalls munsk is 
Feataate| there, hat we see the peeedete cored, ated the SEPT tS, srl the dn 
side as well as the anteide, atid it is crapbosdse wath foduest mud, 
Seupin's frilse ee dy eheve bay AY the uiedeannes cd COD aban, 
wher anes ent oaf services, ill gota thas pared peoth, where che frp 
wenioe serial Spain ds htounclit tacit “Ther sare swidhawedl ap, 
tat they are displives bint Pipelined is a cotifesston. Phere, nie 
isin eh Piylaes PPD Pay by, Shia I’ moo te phastertng, tlie hich Likes elf Tk 
abit, wlesohve aakediess, routed Ulsteans ated diaces, mething 
more but what is, worunethe nister faceosed what ds endo, Reals 
ity rented alsscy TORT e, Phere, tha: SERS vif a} Jrattte wr besses dink 
antiess, the hunidhe af basket tells of dhomestie lifes here, Aas apple 
cure Which bos hal Tienary ppantais becomes agi an appde core) 
the fave ati the big sen freely covers itself with vendiperts, thie spittle 
of Gasiplin encounters Palsadl’s vomit, the louis lor which enmes 
frans the pcaning-house jostles the pad) from which hangs the sui- 
cide's lit of rope, a livid firtis rolls by wrapped in the spangles 
which daneed at the opera last Mardi Gras, a cap which lias judged 
men wallows near a rattenness which was one of Pepe's petti+ 
coats Cis more than brotherhood, itis the closest intimacy, All that 
paints besmears, The last veil is rent. A sewer is acvnic, ft tells all, 

This sincerity of uncleanness pleases us, and isa relief toa the soul. 


Peet arany sisted all 
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When a man has passed his time on the earth in enduring the spec- 
tacle of the grand airs which are assumed by reasons of state, oaths, 
political wisdom, human justice, professional honesty, the neces- 
sities of position, incorruptible robes, it is a consolation to enter a 
sewer and see the slime which befits it. 

It is a lesson at the same time. As we have just said, history passes 
through the sewer. The Saint Bartholomews filter drop by drop 
through the pavements. The great public assassinations, the political 
and religious butcheries, traverse this vault of civilisation, and push 
their dead into it. To the reflecting eye, all the historic murderers 
are there, in the hideous gloom, on their knees, with a little of their 
shroud for an apron, dolefully sponging their work. Louis XI. is 
there with Tristan, Francis I. is there with Duprat, Charles IX. is 
there with his mother, Richelieu is there with Louis XIII., Louvois 
is there, Letellier is there, Hébert and Maillard are there, scraping 
the stones, and endeavouring to efface all trace of their deeds. Be- 
neath these vaults we hear the broom of these spectres. We breathe 
the enormous fetidness of social catastrophes. We see reddish re- 
flections in the corners. There flows a terrible water, in which 
bloody hands have been washed, 

The social observer should enter these shades. They are part of 
his laboratory. Philosophy is the microscope of thought. Everything 
desires to flee from it, but nothing escapes it. Tergiversation is use- 
less. What phase of your character do you show in tergiversation? 
the shameful phase. Philosophy pursues evil with its rigid search, 
and does not permit it to glide away into nothingness. In the ef- 
facement of things which disappear, in the lessening of those which 
vanish, it recognises everything. It reconstructs the purple from the 
rag and the woman from the tatter, With the cloaca it reproduces the 
city ; with the mire it reproduces its customs, From a fragment it 
infers the amphora, or the pitcher. It recognizes. by the print of a 
finger nail upon a parchment the difference between the Jewry of 
the Judengasse and the Jewry of the Ghetto. It finds in what re- 

ains what has been, the good, the ill, the false, the true, the stain. 
of blood in the palace, the blot of ink in the cavern, the drop of grease 
jn the brothel, trials undergone, temptations welcomed, orgies 
spewed out, the wrinkles which characters have received in abasing 
themselves, the trace of prostitution in souls which their own gross- 
ness has made capable of it, and, on the vest of the porters of Rome, 
the mark of Messalina’s elbow. 


IT 


BRUNESEAU 7 | 


Tw sewer of Paris, in the Middle Ages, was legendary. In the six 
teenth century, Henry II. attempted an examination, which failed. 
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Less than a handred years ae, the cleaea, Abereter bears witness, 
was abandoned ta itself, and became what tact, 

Such was that ancient Paris, civen ap to quarrels, ta tnelectstins, 
and to gropings, Twas fora done time stapid eneepeh, Atterweurds, 
‘89 showed how cilies come to their wits. Dit, in the gored add ames, 
the capital had ttle heads she conld not menive ber ainidrs either 
morally or materially, nor better sweep away her tilth dian her 
shuses, Everything was an olistacle, everything ratecd a question, 
The sewer, for Instance, was refractory te all itineracy, Aber ecu 
no more succeed in gaiding themselves throaneh its elouineds than 
in understanding themselves in the ety ittove, the ceatellbalde, 
below, the inextricable: beneath the eoriie ten ef facies there was 
the confusion of eavess Labyrtith lined Padeel 

Sometimes, the sewer of Pavds took dt inte dts daced te everthoaw. 
as if that unmppreciated Nile were siadderdy sere vith wrath, 
There were, infamous to relate, turedattons fron the sewer, At ins 
tervals, this stomach of civilisation digested Iiotly, the eboaca thawed 
back inte the city’s throat, and Pharis bad the aitertecte at its slime, 
These resemblances of the sewer te reroree Teed sone peat in 
thena; they were warnings ¢ very holly received, however: the eity 
was indienint that its mire shembl dive sociuch oneiciey, and did 
not commenanes the return of the erdure, Drive dt away beter, 

The inundation of E802 is a present reminbvence with Puaristins 
of eighty. The mire spread ont ina eress in the Phice des Victotres, 
where the statue of Louis NEV. is pitentercd the Rue Saint Plonoré 
by the two mouths of the sewer af the Champs Blystes, the ue 
Saint Florentin by the Saint Florentin sewer, the Bue Pierre a 
Poisson by the sewer of the Sonnerie, the Kue Peqpaneourt by the 
sewer of the Chemin Vert, the Raw de he Reaguetic da the sewer 
of the Rue de Sappes it covered! the curhstenes of the Rue des 
Champs Elysées tothe depth of same fourteen inches: aud, an the 
south, by the vomitoria of the Seine perforniing tte function in the 
inverse wity, it penetrated the Rue Magarine, the Rue de Pbechauade, 
and the Kue des Marais, where it stupped, Iaving ceavhed the 
length of a hundred and twenty yards, just a few steps fromm the 
house which Racine had lived in, respecting, in the seventeenth 
century, the poet more than the king, Tt attained its nsixinsam deqoth 
in the Rue Saint Pierre, where it rose three fect above the flapping 
of the water-spouts, and its maximumextent inthe Rue Sait Sabin, 
where it spread out over a length of two hundred and sixty-one 
yards, | a: | : 

At the commencement of this century, the sewer of Paris was still 
a mysterious place. Mire can never be in good repute; but here ill- 
fame reached even fright. Paris dimly realised that she had a terrible 
cave beneath her. People talked of it as of that monstrous bog of. 
Thebes which swarmed with scolopendras fifteen feet long, and 
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which might have served as a bathing-tub for Behemoth. The big: 
boots of the sewer-men never ventured beyond certain known 
points. They were still very near the time when the scavengers’ 
tumbrils, from the top of which Sainte Foix fraternised with the 
Marquis of Créqui, were simply emptied into the sewer. As for 
cleansing, that operation was confided to the showers, which ob- 
structed more than they swept out. Rome still left some poetry to her 
cloaca, and called it Gemonie; Paris insulted hers and called it 
the Stink-Hole. Science and superstitions were at one in regard to 
the horror. The Stink-Hole was not less revolting to hygiene than 
to legend. The Goblin Monk had appeared under the fetid arch of 
the Mouffetard sewer; the corpses of the Marmousets had been 
thrown into the sewer of the Barillerie; Fagon had attributed the 
fearful malignant fever of 1685 to the great gap in the sewer of the 
Marats which remained yawning until 1833, in the Rue Saint Louis, 
almost in front of the sign of the Gallant Messenger. The mouth 
of the sewer of the Rue de la Mortellerie was famous for the pesti- 
lence which came from it ; with its pointed iron grating which looked 
like a row of teeth, it lay in that fatal street like the jaws of a dragon 
blowing hell upon men. The popular imagination seasoned the 
gloomy Parisian sink with an indefinably hideous mixture of the in- 
finite. The sewer was bottomless. The sewer was the barathrum. 
The idea of exploring these leprous regions did not occur even to 
the police, To tempt that unknown, to throw the lead into that dark- 
ness, to go on a voyage of discovery in that abyss, who would have 
dared? It was frightful. Somebody. came forward, however, The 
cloaca had its Columbus, 

One day in 1805, on one of those rare visits which the emperor 
made to Paris, the Minister of the Interior came to the master’s 
private audience. In the carrousel was heard the clatter of the 
swords of all those marvellous soldiers of the Grand Republic and 
the Grand Empire; there was a multitude of heroes at the door of 
Napoleon; men of the Rhine, of the Scheldt, of the Adige, and of 
the Nile; companions of Joubert, of Desaix, of Marceau, of Hoche, 
of Kleber ; balloonists of Fleurus ; grenadiers of Mayence, pontoon- 
i¢rs of Genoa, hussars whom the Pyramids had beheld, artillery- 
_ men whom Junot's ball had bespattered, cuirassiers who had taken 
by assault the fleet at anchor in the Zuyder Zee; these had followed 
Bonaparte over the bridge of Lodi, those had been with Murat in . 
the trenches of Mantua, others had preceded Lannes in the sunken 
road of Montebello. The whole army of that time was there, in the 
Court of the Tuileries, represented by a squad or a platoon, guard- 
ing Napoleon in repose; and it was the splendid epoch when the 
grand army had behind it Marengo and before it Austerlitz, “Sire,” 
said the Minister of the Interior to Napoleon, “I saw yesterday the 
boldest man in your empire.” “Who is the man,” said the emperor 
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quickly, “and what has he done?" “dle washes fede something, 
sire.” “Whar?” Pe visit the sewers ef Pharie 
"That nun existed, and his mame wis Hrunescan, 


lV 
DETAILS IGN CRED 


Tie visit was nnule, Te was a foorddable ccuapaiprs a ayelit bottle 
apinst pestilence sind asplente Pp wos ve the samme tiie a vevagte 
af discaverios, One cf the survives of thas esploratinddy at antl 
Hyent working, then vers ovening, stcpebated) ao few: vevies oy 
the ecurtous details whieh Henanesenu thong ap las dbaty Goa onsuit 
int his report tee thie prefect ad police, as conworthe the admunistr 
tive style, Dishifeetinp: provessrs were tera rivdioenmtire at thot 
periend, Phirdly fia Prnneseset passe! the tursp bashes of the 
stthtermiucan aetwerk, when cipeht anet eed the twenty Liloaipers re. 
fuseel te ge father, Phe apenition was cempluated: the sna tn 
volved the clenuentnage | " Wits Berry here dete te viean, vattel at the 
She titae te mMrowsnre ) to tate the entrapmeec ot water , bee seotrbit thre 
greitings cod the mente, tn detail the hieamehames, footie ate the 
enerenis at the points af separmtion te exami the respective 
borders of the variows basins, te fathom: the hele srwees ety 
grafted upon the principal sewer, to measure the height of cach 
passage under the keystone, and the atdth, as well at the spetay af 
othe arch as at the level af the floor Nally te determine the oy. 
dinates of the levellings at a right angic with cach entianer of water, 
either from the floor of the sewer, or trom the suriace of the street, 
‘They advanced with difficulty. It was not oncaramon for the step 
YJadders to plunge into three feet of nice, The Indteros Aickered in 
the miasmas, From time to time, they bronght our n sewerrman who 
had fainted. At certain places, a precipice. The soil had sunken, the 
pavement had crumbled, the sewer had changed into a blind well: 
they found no solid ground; one man suddenly disappeared; they 
had at difficulty in recovering him, By the achice of Poureroy, 
they lighted from paint to point, in the places sufficiently puritied, 
great cages ‘full of oaktrm and saturated with resin, The wall, in 


places, was covered with less frmgi, and one would have saitl 
uel trmours; the stone itself seerned dixeased in this irreapirable 
medium, eo 


Brunesean, in his -expleration, proceeded from the head towares 
the mouth. At the point of separation of the two water pipes from 
the ‘Grand Hurteur, Melia tpon a proj stone the date 

1550; this stone indicated the fimit reached by Philibert Delorme, 
_ Who waa charged by Flenry TI. with visiting the stiterranean canals 
cH Paris, This drone was ‘the mark of ‘the ¥ ‘century upon the 
‘sewer; Brurreseau also found the handiwork ‘of the ‘seventeenth 
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century, in the conduit of the Ponceau and the conduit of the Rue 
Viele du Temple, built between 1600 and 1650, and the handi- 
work of the eighteenth century in the western section of the cole . 
lectings canal, banked up and arched in 1740. These two arches, es- 
pectilly the hiter one, Chat of 1740, were more cracked and more 
dilapidated than the masonry of the belt sewer, which dated from 
1412, the epoch when the fresh-water brook of Ménilmontant was 
raised to the dignity of Grand Sewer of Paris, an advancement 
antlogous to that of a peasant who should become first valet de 
chambre te the king; saumething like Gros Jean transformed into 
Fueled. 

They thaueht they cecounised here and there, chiefly under the 
Palais dle fusties, some cells of ancient dungeons built in the sewer 
itself, Hidentis da face, An iron collar hung in one of these cells. 
‘They welled then all ap, Some odd things were found; among 
ather Chines the skeeton of an ourang-ontang whieh disappeared 
from the facedin des Ehantes in 1800, a disappearance probably con- 
neeteel with the farmers and ineantestable appearance of the devil 
itt Hie fdtee cles Derictirdins in the Tast vear of the eighteenth century. 
Phe peer cheval finally drowned dumself in the sewer, 

rider die tenet uteled pussiue which terminates at the Arche 
Marion, arunicker's basket, in perfeet preservation, was the ad- 
miration af commoiscuys, Everywhere, the mud, which the workmen 
had earie te handle boldly, abounded in precious objects, gold and 
ciiver trinkets, precious stanes, coins, A giant who should have 
ftteredt das cloaca wenld have had the riehes of centuries in his 
eve, AL the pdat of separation of the two branches of the Rue du 
‘Terple and the Nie satitte Aveye, they picked up a singular 
Teaeiet miedst in capper, hearing: on one side a hog wearing @ 
earelimal’s hat, andl en the other a wolf with the tiara on his bend. 

‘Her niast surprising diseavery was at the entrance of the Grand 
Sewer, ‘This entrance had been formerly closed by a grating, of 
whieh the hinges only remained. Hanging to one of these hinges 
wis it sort af shapeless and filthy rag, which, doubtless, caught there 
on its purssute, td tluttererd in the darkness, and was finally worn 
te tatters, Hraneseant approached his lantern to this strip and ex- 
amined it, [owas of very fine eambric, and they made out at the least 
wort af the corners a heraldic crown embroidered above these seven 
letters: LAVEESP, ‘The crown was a marquis’s crown, anc the 
seven letters sipnitied Loubespine, They recognised that what trey 
hal before their eyes was a piece of Marat's winding-sheet. Marit, 
va iis wauth, had had his amours. It was when he made a portion of 
the houschold of the Count d'Artois in the capacity of physician 
of the stables, From these amours, a matter of history, with a great 
lady, there remained to him this sheet. Waif or souvenir, At his 
death, as it was the only fine linen he had in the house, he was 
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mowlhach Chere! _ wael heen pao, fa toads Vv He rtd of the People, 
Liriite: watt tepsotel ow Plea bor chap. SEGRE AW Set TE ays rh they did 
Weal Fy Ltabtat * itt peed ef a i 3 eee a ee a f : Mirrat de. 
SET RE ae Ma Boa rote Se & ate ely ma it that they 
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welttie watioa tena: yeethet a, Vek fe Sowers ley i carat? the ons 
euadh, steed Cee ered those Gray tee POE a ee a is rtetate ‘ me we in 
TSUYG capidaey the ioue Se Dtetta as tar ae the Dettystcactes, Ley wents: 

PS TEL uhdey the [ae by. celess gee ig pitiel Beta bey r Salpt triere: 
Np ASA reales edie fh oig pled Paes Perea ys Hage etny Maal, 
the fecue me ae oe ak sea pee {. wee? Pootate ees Is! he ntti leg the 
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Hin chattel: beats cag gee re fee the fonetin of ro sewer, Le wae alwe is 
so uch Cleaned, 
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Wrecyits et was hey aefeo sy Hebi, abe a ee ay ar STha i Was, Seey, redrue 
spretively, thir ANGE sewer of Tact. Sovgatic adorns iy every tlt 
eehy, epee. fives sat freshen bee aes. es one lth, Stns as 
if PI tes, Pepe oo abades sae, sates gawereed wath Soh pete, iit 
froth cesstreds, sy Benes Hose trea Ehe sally, rape falli: nye 
frora the vey} ee dptheesss roth, ryt retial ue the horpeor of this ald 
voulinny pee the live atige Penne ot Tha! Neto, ENE TH, PVG, 
WUE partied with streets, ttantc medelutl in which the mind seems 
fare prowlsye thtough the shadow, othe ordiee which bus been 
spilenideagr, that cnurtrous blind nates, thie popst. 


This, we tepeat, was the sewer of fornice tines, 
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PRESENT Pied RE NS 
At present the sewer ivuest cold, stratelt, copreet, It almost realises 
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the ideal of what is understood in England by the word “respect- 
able.” It 1s comely and sober ; drawn by the line; we might almost 
say fresh from the band-box. It is like a contractor become’a coun- 
cillor of state. We almost see clearly in it. The filth comports itself 
decently. «\t the first glance, we should readily take it for one of 
those underground passages formerly so common and so useful 
for the flight of monarchs and princes, in that good old time “when 
the people loved their kings.” The present sewer is a beautiful 
sewer ; the pure style reigns in it; the classic rectilinear alexandrine 
which, driven from poctry, appears to have taken refuge in ar- 
chitecture, seems mingled with every stone of that long darkling 
and whitish arch; each discharging mouth is an areade; the Rue de 
Rivoli rules the school even in the cloaca, Flowever, if the geometric 
line is in place anywhere, it surely is in the stercorary trenches of a 
great city. Vhere, all should be subordinated to the shortest road. 
The sewer has now assumed a certain official aspect. The very 
police reports of which it is sometimes the object are no longer 
wanting in respect for it, The words which characterise it in the 
administrative language are elevated and dignified. What was called 
agutis called a eallery ; what was called a hole is called a vista, Vil- 
lon would no longer recognise his old dwelling in case of need. Thig 
network of caves has still indeed its immemorial population of 
rodents, swarming more than ever; from time to time, a rat, an old 
moustache, risks his head at the window of the sewer and examines 
the Parisians ; but these vermin themselves have grown tame, con- 
tent as they are with their subterranean palace. The cloaca has now 
nothing of its primitive ferocity, The ram, which befouled the sewer 
of former times, washes the sewer of the present day. Do not trust 
init too much, however. Miasmas stl inhabit it. [tis rather hypo- 
erifieal (han irreproachable, The prefecture of police and the health 
commission have laboured in vain, In spite of all the processes of - 
purification, i exhales a vague odour, suspicious as Tartutfe, after 
con Possian, 

Let us silmit, as, all things considered, street-cleaning is a homage 
which the sewer pays to elvilisation, and as, from this point of view, 
Tartiite’s comselence is an advance upon Augeas’ stable, it 1s cer- 
tain that the sewer of Paris has been ameliorated. 

lt is mare than an advance; it isa transmutation, Between the an- 
cient sewer and the present sewer, there is a revolution. Who has 
wrought this revolution ? 

The man whom everybody forgets, and whom we have named. 
Bruneseau, 

VI 
FUTURE PROGRESS 
Tie exeavation of the sewer of Paris has been no small work. The 
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last ten centuries have laboured upon it, without being able to cam. 
plete it any more than to finish Paris, The sewer, telecd, receives 
all the impulsions of the growth of Paris, Pois, tn the earth, a spuctes 
of dark polyp with a thousand anteume which prows bercarh at the 
game tine that the eity grows above, Wheneser the ey opens a 
street, the sewer puts out ancarm. Vhe old monarchy had con- 
structed only twenty-five thousand four hundred and cihty yards 
of sewers: Paris was at that poimton the Tsted funuury, 2806, From 
that epoch, of which we shill speak Un directly, the work was 
profitably and energetically resmmned and continued! ; Napedenn built, 
the figures are interesting, five theapsend twee humedred and tity four 
yards: Louis NVITL, six thomeand (we dimidvedt jad fortydours 
Charles N.y eleven thotsand eet humdred said ditpecad's Touts 
Philippe, ninety-sever thems) three hindered sand iitytive : the 
Republic of TS48, twentvetive theupaned tive limped jad seventy: 
the existing regime, seventy seven theapamned vie hauidred sin all, at 
the present hour, two horatread amd fertyoseven theapedad etulit 
hundred and twentyecight vards ao dimidred saad party males af 
gewers t the enormous entmuls of Parts, Clhscnve magitivatton always 
at work panmetived and faimiense come rien, 

As we see, the subterranean Dilvriath of Pieris ts facdey mare 
than tenfold what it was at the commencenioit of the century, bis 
hare to realise all the perseverance and etbat whieh were tevessary 
to briny this elanen te the paint of relative perfertion where it now 
is, Pt was with great difficulty that the oll naonarchaessd prowastship 
and, in the last ten years of the eyhtecnth century, the rev iubionary - 
mayoralty, had sueceeded in piercing the thirteen miles af sewers 
which existed lefure TRO6, All manner of alistagles hindered this 
operation, some peculiar to the mature of dhe soil, thers inherent in 
the very prejudices of the inbonruge population af Paris, Psaris ts 
built upen a deposit singubirly rehellionts tea the spare, the few, the 
drill, to huntan control Nothing swe diftendy ta pierces sined ta pene 
trate than that pecdagieal forniiion upon whieh is superposed the 
wonderful historical farmition called Paris pins saonias, under who 
ever form, labour cenutetives and ventures inte that street of abla 
viunl, subterrancous resisbinee alanis, Pliere are digi elavs, liv 
ing springs, hard rocks, those saft and decp mires which technical 
science calls Moutardes, The pick advances hilariously inte these 
calcareous strata alternating with seams af very fine chev aid jum 
inar sehistose beds, incrusted with oyster shella comemporary with 
the pre-adamite oceans, Sometimes a brook suddenly throws down 
an arch which has been commenced, and inundates the labuurers ; or 
a slide of marl loosens and rushes down with the fury of a cataract, 
crushing the largest of the sustaining timbers like glass. Quite re- 
cently at Villette, when it. was necessary, without interrupting navi- 
gation and without emptying the canal. to lead the collecting sewer 
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uel ne sae Martin canal, a fissure opened in the bed of the 
canal; the water suddenly rose in the works und 
all the power of the pumps; they were obli re ee elas 
which was in the neck of the great basin a eee a fissure, 
if was ae without difficulty that it was stopped sees pees 

eine, and even at some distance fr ive! ne 
Belleville, Grande Rue, and the oe ae ae ann 
in which we sink, and Aili mree apeee stead 
: , and a man may be buried out of sight. Add a 
phyxia from the miasma, burial by the earth falling in’ sudd a 
flings of the bottom, Add typhus, with which the labourers ea 
slowly impregnated. In our day, after having excavated fife ee 
of Clichy, with a causeway to receive a principal water-pi r sed 
the Ourcq, a work executed ina trench, over ten alin d aie 
aiter having, in spite of slides, by means of excavations eae : 
trid, and by props, arched.the Biévre from the Boulevard de Ho ‘tal 
to the Seine ; after having, to deliver Paris from the swelling ae 
of Montmartre and to furnish an outlet for that fluvial sea of twenty- 
two acres which stagnated near the Barriére des Martyrs, after ae 
ing, we say, constructed the line of sewers from the Barriére Blanche 
to the Aubervilliers road, in four months, working day and ni ht, 
ata depth of twelve yards; after having, a thing which had not been 
seen before, executed entirely underground.a sewer in the Rue 
Barre du Bec, without.a trench, twenty feet below the surface, 
Superintendent Monnot died. After having arched three thousand 
yards of sewers in all parts of the city, from the Rue Traversiere 
saint Antoine to the Rue de I’ Ourcine; after having, by the branch- 
ing of the Arbalete, relieved the Censier Mouffetard Square from 
inundation by the rain; after having built the Saint Georges sewer 
upon stone~work and concrete in the quicksand;. after having di- 
rected the dangerous. lowering of the floor of the Notre Dame de 
“ paeben ae Engineer pee died.. There are-no bulletins fot 
ese acts Of bravery, more profitable, however, than th id 
slaughter of the battle-field. a 5. — — 
The sewers. of Paris, in 1832, were far from being what they 
are to-day. Bruneseau had made a beginning, but. it required the 
eholera to determine the vast reconstruction which has since taken 
place. It is surprising to say, for instance, that, in 1821, a portion: 
of the belt sewer, called the Grand Canal, as at Venice, was. still 
stagnating in the open sky, in the Rue des Gourdes. It was only in 
1823 that the city of Paris found inits pocket the forty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and ninety dollars and. one cent necessary. for the 
eovering of. this shame. The three. absorbing wells. of the Combat, 
the Cunette,. and Saint Mande, with their discharging mouths, thers — 
apparatus, their pits, and their depuratory branches,. date only fron 
1836. The intestinal canal of Paris has. beet rebuilt anew,.and, as we | 


have said,, increased more than.tenfald. within a quarter of.a century, . 
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Thirty years ago, at the period of the nustrrectioa af the Sth and 
6th of June, it was stil, in many places, almest the qaclett sewer, 
Avery lire ntipber of streets, now wanted, were then hedliw eaquee. 
wiys, You very alten saw, atthe dew pednt in which the ersters af 
‘street ara square termiinmited, hae reebunpubir eratinus with ereat 
bars, the iron of which shone, padished! te the feet of the nlite, 
dhnyerons and slippery for wagrons, cod miakity: the leases stimtile, 
The officinl linguage of roads and brihies youve to these low pudnts 
and gratings the expressive game af Casts. da P8832) iy: runsany 
streets, the Rue ee] istoile, the Rue Sait Lotis, the Rue di Tentple, 
the Rue Vieille a Temple, the Kae Notre Dhan ale Negredh. the 
Rue lulie Mericourt, the Quit ans Pleurs, the Rueda Perit Mase, 
the Rue de Normandie, the Rue Boot oaus Paehes, the Rare ales 
Miaunis, nhotry Saint Martin the Bie Notre Danie des Victdres, 
Mauboure Mbantanirtre, the Rue Cisege Batelicre in the ( linsapes 
Jlysdes, che Rue fread, the Rare de Ponuncaa, the add Gethte closes 
still evnisaly sheawed) its jaws. “Thee were enornnits, Mupedsh phapes 
of stone, sometines stirrounder! by stone blocks, with monumental 
etProntory, 

Paris, fa TSOG, wos stb adnmeed ot tee sane fiptire of seqyers ey. 
tiblished th May Toit: tee thousand three dindred std twenty. 
ehht fathers, Aevording ge Prancceaiy onthe Ltof bunitey DSa2, 
there were fortyetour fiateatd aed seventy three words, Prong ESO 
fOUSSE, there were bat anmindly, enanavenipe, eight lomndred an 
twenty yards t since then there hive heen eoncrietial every your 
eight, and even ten thease yards af galleries, in aveonry of siuall 
atevnils bid in hydrantic cement ona fanidatian of concrete, 

Atthirty-tive daflarsa yard, the handred and forty miles of sewers 
of the present Paris represent nine millians, 

estes the evonmanieal propress whirk we pointed Ont in con 
meron, prive problems of public hy ciene are eonnevtcd with this 
ignetie atiestion: the sewer of Turis, 

Baris is between two sheets, a sheet of water and a sheet of sir. 
The sheet of witer ving ata considerable depth under pround, but 
arly reonhice hy two borings, is furnished hy the bed af preen 
satel lying: between the chalk and the jurassic limestone: this ber 
av be represented by a disk with a alin of seventy miles: a mil 
titude af rivers and brooks filter inte its we drink the Seine, the 
Marac, the Yonne, the Oise, the Aisne, the Cher, the Vienne, anil 
the Loire, ina glass of water from the well of Grenelle. The sheet 
of waiter is salulirions; it comes, first from heaven, then from the 
earth; the sheet of alr is unwholesome, it comes from the sewer. All 
the ntinsmas of the cloaca are mingled with the respiration of the. 
city; hence that foul breath. The air taken from above a dunghill, 
this has heen scientifically determined, is purer than the air taken 
from above Paris, In a given time, progress aiding, mechanisms be. . 


BOOK THIRD.-ATIRE, BETPR SOUT, 
I 
THD CLOACA AND EES SUKPRISES 
vg was in the sewer of Paris that Jean Valienn foto himsetf, 

Farther resemblance of Paris with the sea, As i the ovean, the 
‘Fiver can disappear, 

The transition was mirvellous, Pron the very centre of the city, 
Jean Valjean had pone out of the ete, and, tn te Obits of an 
eye, the time of lifting a cover and tlesine toarsun, he hac passed 
from broad diay to complete ohsenrifyy front nen to midnight, from 
uproar to silence, from the whirl af the thander te the stagnation 
af the tomb, and, hy aimutitton mineh mere prodictans stall than that 
of the Rue Peloneeany from the nied extern: peril to the most 
absolute Security, 

Stidden fall inte a caves disappearigee in the duncan of Pariss 
ro deave that street in which death was everviwhere for this kind of 
sepulchre in which there was Te wie an aecannedine erids, Pe re 
mined for some seconds as if stunned) stenting, stupetied, The 
spring trap of safety had suddenly opened beneath him, Celestial 
soodness had in seme sert taken hitta by treachery. Adorable am- 
buseades of Providence ! 

—. OShly, the wounded mit did nat stir, aint Jean Valjean did not 
know whether whit he was carrying sway iu this gasive were alive 
or dead, 

[fis first sensation was blindness. Suddenty he saw nothing more, 
Tt seemed te hing alse that inane minted Toad hewerme deaf, Tle 
heard nothing more, The frengziel stun of sauder which was rage 
ang a few fect above hint only reached! hing, as we luive sad, thinks 
to the thickness of the earth which separuted him from it, stifled 
and indistinet, and like a rutmbling ata great depth. Ele felt that it 
was solid under his feet; that was all; but that wis enough, He 
reached out one hand, then the other, and touched the wall an both 
sides, and realised that the passage was mirroaw, be slipped, and 
realised that the pavement was wet, He advineed one foot with 
precaution, fearing a hole, a pit, some gulf; he made sure that the 
flagging continued, A whiff of fetidness informed him where he 
was. 7 
After a few moments, he ceased to be blind. A little light fell from 
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the air-hole through which he had slipped in, and' his. eye became: 
accustomed to this cave. He began to distinguish something. The 
passage in which he was earthed, no other word better expresses. 
the condition, was walled up behind him. It was one of those cul-de- 
sacs technically called branchments. Before him, there was another 
wall, a wall of night. The light from the air-hole died out ten or 
twelve paces from the point at which Jean Valjean stood, and scarcely. 
produced a pallid whiteness over a few yards of the damp wall of the 
sewer. Beyond, the opaqueness was massive ; to penetrate it appeared 
horrible, and to enter it seemed like being engulfed..He could, how- 
ever, force his way into that wall of mist, and he must do it. He 
must even hasten, Jean Valjean thought that that grating, noticed 
by him under the paving-stones, might also be noticed by the soldiers, 
and that all depended upon that chance. They also could descend 
into the well and explore it. There was not a minute to be lost. He 
had laid Marius upon the ground, he gathered him up, this is again 
the right word, replaced him upon his shoulders, and began his. 
' journey. He resolutely entered that obscurity, , 

The truth is, that they were not so safe as Jean Valjean supposed. 
Perils of another kind, and not less great, awaited them perhaps. 
After the flashing whirl of the combat, the cavern of miasmas. and 
pitfalls; after chaos, the cloaca. Jean Valjean had fallen fro. one 
circle of Hell to another. ' 

At the end of fifty paces he was obliged to stop. A question pre- 
sented itself. The passage terminated in another which it met trans~. 
versely, These two roads were offered. Which should he take ?'should: 
he turn to the left or to the right ? How guide himself in this black 
labyrinth ? This labyrinth, as we have remarked, has a clue: its 
descent. To follow the descent is to go to the river. — ) 

Jean Valjean understood this at once, : | 

Ife said to himself that he was probably in the sewer of the mar- 
kets; that, if he should choose the left and follow the descent. he 
would come in less than a quarter of an hour to.some mouth upon. 
the Seine between the Pont au Change and the Pont Neuf, that is to: 
say, he would reappear in broad day in the most populous portion | 
of Paris, He might come out in some gathering of corner idlers.. 
Amazement of the passers-by at seeing two bloody men come out. 
of the ground under their feet. Arrival of sergent de ville, call to 
arms in the next guard-house. He would be seized before getting out. 
It was better to plunge into the labyrinth, to trust to this darkness, 
anc to rely on Providence for the issue. | 

He chose the right, and went up the ascent. 

When he had turned the corner of the gallery, the distant gleam _ 
_ef the air-hole disappeared, the curtain-of obscurity fell back over — 
him, and he again became blind. He went forward none the less, and 
as rapidly as he could. Marius’ arms were passed about his neck, and | 
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his feet hung behind him. He held both arms with one hand, and 
groped for the wall with the other, Marius’ check touched his and 
stuck to it, being: bloody. [lo felt a witrmt stream, which came from 
Marius, flow over him and penetrate his clothing. Stl, a moist 
warmth at his ear, which touched the wounded man’s mouth, indi- 
ented respiration, and consequently life, The passage through which 
Jean Valjean was now moving was net so small as the first. Jean 
Valjean walked in it with difhenliy. Che rains of the previous day 
had not yet ran off and made a litte stream in the centre of the 
floor, and he was compelled to hing the wall, te keep his feet out of 
the water. Thus he went on inanidaieht, Ele resembled the creatures 
af night groping in the invisible, and lest underground in the veins 
of the darkness, 

However, tlle by litte, whether thi seme distant air-loles sent 
alittle floating Tiht fate this opaque mast, or that his eves became 
aveustomed to the ahscuriy, seme dim vider came tack to him, and 
he again bean te receive a conmfieed pereerdion, mow of the wall 
which he wes touching, and mow of the arch under which he was 
passing, The pupil dilates tithe gedit. cod at last finds day init, even 
as the soul dilutes daomisfertuoe, and at hist finds Gaed qa it. 

To find his way was diffient4 

The track of the sawers echoes, so te spesth, the track af the streets 
which overlie them, There were inthe Pete af that day two thousand 
two handred streets, Preture to vourselves below then that forest of 
dark Draneles whieh is called the sewer, ‘The sewers existing at that 
epoch, placed ond te end, would ioive piven a deneth of thirty miles, 
We have already said (hat the present network, thanks to the extra. 
ordinary activity of the last arty wours, is not Jess than a hundred 
and forty miles, 

Joan Valjean bean with anastike, Pe theandt tht he was under 
the Rue Satt Denis, and it wos nufortunate thik he was not there. 
There ts heneth the fae Satie Denis aide stone sewer, which dates 
from Lawis NEU. and whieh pos strouptht te the eadleeting sewer, 
called the Grand Sewer, with a stale ellaav, an the right, at the 
heneht of the ancient Cour thes Miracles, and a stugle braneh, the 
Saint Martin sewer, the four canins af which ent each other ina cross. 
Bat the gallery of the Petite Pruauderie, the entrance ta which was 
near the wineesshep af Corti, never camnnniented with the un- 
derground passage in the Rue Saint Denis: it cums into the Mont- 
martre sewer, and if wis in that thar Jean Valjean was entangled, 
There, oppartunities of losing one's self abound, The Montmartre 

sewer is one of the mest labyrinthian of the ancient network. Luck- 
ily Jean Valjean had left behind him the sewer of the markets, the — 
geometrical plan of which represents a multitude of interlocked 
top-gallant-masts : but he had before him more than one embarrass- 
ing encounter and more than one street corner-—~for these are streets 
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Suddenty he wwae surproed, At the most unexpected merment, and 
withent hasing daverged fron a straight line, he discovered that he 
wane donger noi, the water of the brook struck coming agamst 
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hitn heels trestesnel of noon te fope ed fits feet, The sewer now de. 
seeneled, Wit? wool hie thea seo receh the Sodne® Phbe danger 
wor prendt, bart the peed) of recreap was ect cede, ple ey nitinued to 
tlie, 

Th was not tewnrds the Seine that he woe sciie, The snldlebacte 
which the teaypns neriephy nit Payee. Pew ttns Lipsey bige rhs bank, empties 
emtof its slopes fife the Semen the other inte the Grand Sewer 
The crest this cntdie tied which determines the division of the 
Wilers Tolbawes a very caprivieans Hine, The enbisinatimgs point, which 
Is tle pedef af sepaurutiua od thee ffow, doin the Sant Avaya Bewer 
bevond the Rite Michelet aute, i the ewer ed the Lonvre, near 
Hie daulewirds, atolin the Menticitre sewer, near the markets, It 
Wie at tos amounting poaut tet dean Vadjeat ined arrived, He 
wos netkhito: ho wine fowserd ther belt sewers fre was on the rigtht 
rend, Pat die Kaew pethae|es cf at, 

Wherever he cian toa teased, fie felt tts ames, ane if he found 
Hin opening: nota wide dee the corrphor inowhio hehe wis, he did not 
enter, and eontinned fis peaite, sbrengittas? pithits tliat PVery Narrower 
Woy ast terermater din dither sca) atte eadl conty: desad fda away 
Fron ditty olaect, toe carder. Fle thar: ewdedt the ytkulriuple snare 
whieh woe opeeed por hum ait the alesurdty, he the four labyrinths 
Wieeh we lose pst enimmenitesd. 

AL ccerbain mernent fe felt thot be wos yeti away from under 
he Pagis whack was petriied be the dineute, ia which the barricades 
had AM ppresseel Hie viventaroog, said thot dee wees ec! heneath the 
Paris which wosdiwe nacional, Ge heard sinkdenty above his head 
nosound like thunder, tint, bat continues, Twas the rambling 
of the velicles, 

He hil heen walking for about lalfian howe, at feast liv his own 
Gienhitien aad had net ert thought ef restuap cooly he had changed 
the Titel whieh supperted Marts, The darkness was deeper than 
ever, bat this depth trasshpedt jaa, | 

AID at ener he saw bi shoarlow before han [pws oarked! aut ona 
ferble rinhliness alamest iadistinet, whiels yoyaiely emiyurpled the 
floor at das feet ad the arch over his licad, anel whieh plided along 


a is right amd has deft on the twi slimy walls of the corridor In 


inavernent he tore! round, 
Hehitd hin, in the portion of the passage diraugh which he had 
assed, at acdistance atic: upperareal to lnoiimincise, flamed, throws - 
Wye ots rays into the dense obscurity, a sert of herrible star which 
ee tobe looking at him. | 
twas the glouy star of the police which was rising in the sewer, 
Behind this star were moving without order cight or ten black 
forms, straight, indistinct, terrible. . | a 
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his heels instead of upon the top of his feet. The sewer now de- 
seended. What? would he then sean reach the Seine? This danger 
wus preat, but the peril of retreat was stl greater. Pe continued to 
advance, 

Ii was not towards the Seine that he was eoing, The saddleback 
which the topography of Paris farms upon the mght bank, empties 
one of its slopes into the Seine and the other inte the Grand Sewer, 
The erest of this saddle-hack which determines the division of the 
waters follows a very capricious line, The culminating point, which 
is the point of separation of the flaw, is in the Saint Avaye sewer, 
beyond the Rie Michel de Conte, in the sewer ef the Lonyre, near 
the boulevards, and in the Montmartre sewer, near the markets, [t 
was at this cuhninating point that Jean Valjean had arrived. He 
was making his way towards the belt sewers he was on the right 
road, But he knew nothing of it, 

Whenever he came toa braneh, he felt its aneles, and if he found 
the opening not as wide as the corridor in which he was, he dic not 
enter, and continued his route, deeming rightly that every narrower 
wity must terminate ina cubde-sae, and could arty lead him away 
from his object, the outlet. He thas evaded the quadruple snare 
which was spread for hing in the obscurity, hy the four labyrinths 
which we have jist enumernted, 

At aeertain mament he felt that he was petting away from under 
the Paris which was petrified by the enieute, in whieh the burricades 
had suppressed the circulation, and that he wis coming: beneath the 
Paris which was alive and normal. He heard suddenly above his head 
a sound like thunder, distant, but continuous, It was the rumbling 
of the vehicles, 3 | 

He had been walking for about half an hour, at least by his awn 
ealeulntion, and had not yet thenght of resting; only he had changed 
the hand which supported Miurius, “Che darkness was deeper than 
ever, but this depth reassured him, 

Allat onve he saw his shadow hefore him. Tt was marked out ona 
feeble ruddiness almost indistinct, which vaguely empurpled the 
floor at his feet, and the arch over his head, and which glided along 
at his right and his left on the two slimy walls of the corridor, In 
amazement he turned round, 

— Behind him, in the portion of the passage through which he had 
assed, ata distance which appeared to hint immense, flamed, throw- 
ing its rays into the dense obscurity, a sort of horrible star which 

appeared to be looking at him, | 
: rt was the gloomy atar of the police which was rising in the sewer. 

Behind this star were moving without order eight or ten black 
forms, straight, indistinct, terri | fo oe 4 4 
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EXPLANATION 


Durtne the day of the 6th of June, a battue of the sewers had been 
ordered. It was feared that they would be taken as a refuge by the 
vanquished, and prefect Gisquet was to ransack the occult Paris, 
while General Bugeaud was sweeping the public Paris; a connected 
double operation which demanded a double strategy of the public 
power, represented above by the army and below by the police. Three 
platoons of officers and sewermen explored the subterranean streets 
of Paris, the first, the right bank, the second, the left bank, the third, 
in the City. 

The officers were armed with carbines, clubs, swords, and dag: 
gers. . 

That which was at this moment directed upon Jean Valjean, wag 
the lantern of the patrol of the right bank. 

This patrol had just visited the crooked gallery and the three 
blind alleys which are beneath the Rue du Cadran. While they were 
taking their candle to the bottom of these blind alleys, Jean Valjean 
had come to the entrance of the gallery upon his way, had found it 
narrower than the principal passage, and had not entered it. He had 
passed beyond. The policemen, on coming out from the Cadran 
wallery, had thought they heard the sound of steps in the direction 
ot the belt sewer. It was in fact Jean Valjean’s steps. The sergeant 
in command of the patrol lifted his lantern, and the squad began to 
lool: into the mist in the direction whence the sound came, 

This wis to Jean Valjean an indescribable moment. 

Luckily, fhe saw the lantern well, the lantern saw him badly. It 
was light and he was shadow. He was far off, and merged in the 
Hae of the place. He drew close to the side of the wall, and 
stapped. 3 : | 

Still, he formed no idea of what was moving there behind him, 
Lack of sleep, want of food, emotions, had thrown him also into the 
visionary state. He saw a flaring flame, and about that flame, gob- 
lins. What was it? He did not understand. 

Jean Valjean having stopped, the noise ceased. 


* 


‘The men of the patrol listened and heard nothing, they looked» 


and saw nothing, They consulted. er 
There was at that period a sort of square at this point of the Mont- 
martre sewer, called de service, which has since been suppressed 


on account of the little interior lake which formed in it, by the dam- 


ming up in heavy storms of the torrents of rain water. The patrol 
could gather ina group in this square, 
aa Valjean saw these goblins form a kind of circle. These mas- 


tiffs’ heads drew near each other and whispered. 


- 
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The result of this council hell by the watch-dogs was that the 
had been mistaken, that there had been no noise, that there was ad 
body there, that it was needless to trouble themselves with the belt 
sewer, that that would be time lost, but that they must hasten towards 
Saint Merry, that if there were anything to do and any “bousingop” 
to track out, it was im that quarter. 7 

From time to time parties put new soles to their old terms of in- 
sult. In 1832, the word bousingo? filled the interim between the word 
jacobin, which was worn out, and the word demagogue, then almost 
unused, but which has since done such excellent service. 

The sergeant gave the order tu file left towards the descent to the 
Seine. If they had conceived the ales of dividing into two squads and 
going in hoth directions, Jean Valjean would have been “caught, 
That hung by this thread. [tis probable that the instructions from 
the prefecture, foreseeing the possibility of a combat and that the 
insurgents might be numerous, forbade the patrol to separate, The 
patrol resumed its march, leaving Jean Valjean behind. O€ all these 
movements, Jean Valjean perceived nothing except the eclipse of the 
lantern, which suddenly turned back. 

Before going away, the sergeant, to case the police conscience, 
discharged his carbine in the direction they were abandoning, to- 
wards Jean Valjean, The detonation rolled from echo to echo in 
the vault like the rambling of this titanic howel, Some plastering 
which fell inte the stream and spattered the water a few steps from . 
Jean Valjean made him aware that the ball had struck the arch above 
his head, 

Slow and measured steps resounded apon the floor far some time, 
more and more deadened by the progressive increase of the distance, 
the group of black forms sank away, a glimmer oscillated and 
floated, making a raddy circle in the vault, which decreased, then dis 
apperred, the stlenee became decp again, the obsearity became again 
complete, blindness and deafness resumed possession of the dark- 
ness and Jean Valjean, not vet daring ta stir, stood for a long time 
with his back ta the wall, his ear intent and eye dilated, watching the 
vanishing of that phantom patrol, 


oUt 
THE MAN SPUN 


WE must do the police of that period this justice that, even in the 
gravest public conjunctures, it itiaperturbably performed its duties 
watchful and sanitary, An cmenute was not in its eyes a pretext for 
diving malefactors a loose rein, and for neglecting society because 
the government was in peril, The ordinary duty was performed cor- 
rectly in addition to the extraordinary duty, and was not disturbed 
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by it. In the midst of the beginning of an incalculable political event, 
under the pressure of a possible revolution, without allowing himselt' 
to be diverted by the insurrection and the barricade, an officer would 
“spin” a thief. 7 

Something precisely like this occurred in the afternoon of the 
6th of June at the brink of the Seine, on the beach of the right bank, 
a little beyond the Pont des Invalides. 

There is no beach there now. The appearance of the place has 
changed. On this beach, two men some distance apart seemed to be 
observing each other, one avoiding the other. The one who was go- 
ing before was endeavouring to increase the distance, the one who 
came behind to lessen it, : | 

It was like a game of chess played from a distance and silently. 
Neither seemed to hurry, and both walked slowly, as if either feared 
that by too much haste he would double the pace of his partner. 

One would have said it was an appetite following a prey, with- 
out appearing to do it on purpose. The prey was crafty, and kept on 
its guard. 

The requisite proportions between the tracked marten and the 
tracking hound were observed. He who was trying to escape had a 
feeble frame and a sorry mien ; he who was trying to seize, a fellow 
of tall stature, was rough in aspect, and promised to be rough in | 
encounter. . 

The first, feeling himself the weaker, was avoiding the second; 
he avoided him in a very furious way; he who could have observed 
him would have seen in his eyes the gloomy hostility of flight, and 
all the menace which there is in fear. 

The beach was solitary; there were no passers ; not even a boat- 
man nor a lighterman on the barges moored here and there. 

These two men could not have been easily seen, except from the 
quai in front, and to him who might have examined them from that 
distance, the man who was going forward would have appeared like — 
a bristly creature, tattered and skulking, restless and shivering 
under a ragged blouse, and the other, like a classic and official per- 
son, wearing the overcoat of authority buttoned to the chin. | 

The reader would perhaps recognise these two men, if he saw 
them nearer. MF 

What was the object of the last? | 

Probably to put the first in a warmer dress. 

When a man clad by the state pursues a man in rags, it is in orde* 
to make of him also a man clad by the state, Only the colour is th 
whole question. To be clad in blue is glorious; to, be clad in red is 
disagreeable. | | 7 Be: = | 7 

There is a purple of the depths. ~ aude. 
’ It was probably some inconvenience and some purple of this kind 
that the first desired to escape. : | 
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HH the other was mown lite to perertantd did not yet seize him 
it was, aveordius: te all appearance, in the hope of seeing hin bring 
upat seme simi’ rerdeaveus, some eroip of rend prizes, This 
delicate aperition ts eater: “spinning,” 

What renders this confecture tie mere probuble is, that the closely 
buttoned man, pereeiviny from the shore a hacre which was passing 
a the THE CHIP, heehened to the driver: ite driver nderstood 

evidenthy recomiiaed) with whom fecha todo, trrned his horse, and 
bern to follow the two mes on die upper part of the quai ata walk. 
This: Wai Ret nedeed by the equivecal and raysed personage who 
wis tn front, 

The face rolled alone the trees af tla Chanipa Plysées, There 
gold be seen nioving above the parapet, the bust of the driver, whip 
ma hand, 

Owe af tle secret instructions cr the pedier ti afficers contains 
this article: “Always bave a vebtde wrlan call, ia case af need.” 

While mimeruviing, cihoon hoo stile, with an irreproachable 
AP y, tlieese twee paead ppaencast it stipe ny thy eal descending 
fer the beach, whack, oat that cane, adeawed the coonmhedrivers coming 
from Poy tegea tedhe tren fea awwetop fier horses. This slope has 
winter been renmiwed, for the sake ot seametry) the horses perish 
with thirst, lant the eve ts. sated, 

Pe seemesd probable tot Heenan ia the Hits wenld ge tp by this 
slope inerder toattompt escape dicho the Chimps Blyadces, a place 
ornamented wah trees, baton the cther hud thickly dotted with 
officers, cad where bis pursuer woubl have easily seized him with 2 
strange hand, 

This point of the quai is cere tear te teaase lrogrht from Moret, 
to Parts in PRO be Colonel rach, and wdled the louse of Francis 
J. A gard: hotee ts qpidte tear dey, 

To the great surprme af his adeerver, the man pursued dul not 
take the slope cd the waterigggdice, He continued to advance on 
the beach alam the aa 

His prsition was visibly heoomba: eritical, 

Tfonet tethrow hinaelf inte the Seine, what was he going to do? 

Nomeana benceforth of etome ap te the gad na ether slope, and 
mr staireise said they were very near the spot, imrked by the tarn 
afhe Setue towels the Peat atlena, where the beach, narrowing 
re aid neore, termites dna sletider feaague, waned is dost under 
the water, There he would inevitably find hiniel f blockaded between. 
the steep wall on his right, the river on the left and in front, and 
authority upon his heels, 

tt is true that this end of the beach was masked from sight by a 
mound of rubbish from six to sever feet high, the product of some 
demolition, But did this man hope to hide.with any effect behind 
this heap of fragments, which the other had only to turn. The expe- 
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dient would have been puerile. He certainly did not dream of it. 
The innocence of robbers does not reach this extent. 

The heap of rubbish made a sort of eminence at the edge. of the 
water, which prolonged like a promontory, as far as the wall of the 
quai. : | 
The man pursued reached this little hill and doubled it, so that he 
ceased to be scen by the other. : 

The latter, not seeing, was not seen; he took advantage of this 
to abandon all dissimulation, and to walk very rapidly. In a few 
‘seconds he came to the mound of rubbish, and turned it. There, he 
stopped in amazement. The man whom he was hunting was gone. 

Total eclipse of the man in the blouse. : 

The beach beyond the mound of rubbish had scarcely a length of 
thirty yards, then it plunged beneath the water which beat against 
the wall of the quai. 3 

The fugitive could not have thrown himself into the Seine nor 
scaled the quai without being seen by him who was following him. 
What had become of him ? | 

The man in the closely buttoned coat walked to the end of the 
beach, and stopped there a moment thoughtful, his fists convulsive, 

his eyes ferreting. Suddenly he slapped his forehead. He had no~ 
ticed, at the point where the land and the water began, an iron grat- 
ing broad and low, arched, with a heavy lock and three massive 
hinges. This grating, a sort of door cut into the bottom of the quai, 
opened upon the river as much as upon the beach. A blackish stream 
flowed from beneath it. This stream emptied into the Seine. - 

Beyond its heavy rusty bars could be distinguished a sort of cor- 
ridor arched and obscure, 

The man folded his arms and looked at the grating reproachfully. 

This look not sufficing, he tried to push it ; he shook it, it resisted 
firmly. It was probable that it had just been opened, although no 
sound had been heard, a singular circumstance with a grating so 
rusty ; but it was certain that it had been closed again. That indicated 
that he before whom this door had just turned, had not a hook but a 
key. | 

his evident fact burst immediately upon the mind of the man 
who was exerting himself to shake the grating, and forced from him, — 
this indignant epiphonema: ‘ 

“This is fine! a government key |” 

Then, calming himself immediately, he expressed a whole world 
of interior ideas by this whiff of monosyllables accented almost 
ironically: Oo 

“Well! well! well! well!” - 4 

This said, hoping nobody knows what, either to see the man come 
out, or to see others go in, he posted himself on the watch behind 
the heap of rubbish, with the patient rage of a pointer. . 
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For its part, the fiacre, which followed all his movements, haq 
halted above him near the parapet, The driver, foreseeing a long 
stay, fitted the muzzles of his horses into the bag of wet oats, so well 
known to Parisians, to whom the governments, be it said in paren- 
thesis, sometimes apply it. The few passers over the Pont d’léna, be- 
fore going away, turned their heads to look for a moment at these 
two motionless features of the landscape, the man on the beach, the 
fiacre on the quai. 


TV 
IE ALSO BEARS [LES CROSS 


Juan VALJEAN had resunted his advanee, and had not stopped again, 

This advance became more and more laborious, The level of these 
arches varies: the meditua height is about five feet six inches, and 
wis calculated car the stature of > many Joan Valjean was compelled 
‘a bend seas not ¢ hit Marta. agcunet the arch jhe had to stoop every 
second, then rise up, to grope imeessaintly for the wall, The moisture 
of the stones and the slimine. x of the floor made hem bad points 
of support, whether forthe hand or: foot, fle was wading in the: 
hideous muck of the city. The occasional leans from the air-holes 
appeared only at long intervals, and so ghasdy were they that the 
noonday seemed but moonheht; all the rest was mist, miasma, opac- 
ity, blackness. Jean Valjean was hungry and thirsty ; thirsty espe: 
cially sand this place, like the sea, is ane full of water where you 
eannot drink, Hie streneth, which was prodigious, and very little - 
diminished by age, thanks to bis clveste and suber life, began to give 
wiy notwithstanding. Batigue pew pon him, and as his strength 
diminished the weight of lis land inerwtsed, Marius, dead perhaps, 
weighed heavily upon him as inert loeties da. Jean Valjean sup- 
sorted hina in suely a way that hits breast was not eompressed and his 
Hecestiti could alwas he as free as possible, He felt the rapid glid- 
ing of the rats henween his legs, Que of them wis so frightened as 
to hite hin. There cane to hin from tine to time through the aprons 
of the mouths of the sewer a breath of fresh air which revived him, - 

It might have been three o'clock in the afternaon when he arrived 
at the helt sewer, 

He was first astonished at this sudden enlargement. He abruptly 
found himself in the gallery where his outstretched hands did not 
reach the two walls, and under an arch whieh his head did not touch, 
The Grand Sewer indeed is eight feet wile and seven high. 

At the point where the Montmartre sewer joins the Grand Sewer, 
two other subterranean galleries, that of the Rue de Provence and 
that of the Abattoir, coming in, make a square, Between these four 
ways a less sagacious man would have been undecided. Jean Valjean 
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took the widest, that is to say, the belt sewer. But there the question‘. 
returned : to descend, or to ascend ? He thought that the condition of 
affairs was urgent, and that he must, at whatever risk, now.reach the 
Seine. In other words, descend. He turned to the left. : 

Well for him that he did so. For it would be an error to suppose 
that the belt sewer has two outlets, the one towards Bercy, the other 
towards Passy, and that it is, as its name indicates, the subterranean 
belt of the Paris of the right bank. The Grand Sewer, which is, it 
must be remembered, nothing more nor less than the ancient brook 
of Ménilmontant, terminates, if we ascend it; in a cul-de-sac, that is 
to say, its ancient starting point, which was its spring, at the foot 
of the hill of Ménilmontant. It has no direct communication with 
the branch which gathers up the waters of Paris below the Popin- 
court quartier, anc which empties into the Seine by the Amelot sewer 
above the ancient Ile Louviers. This branch, which completes the — 
collecting sewer, is separated from it, under the Rue Ménilmontant 
even, by a solid wall which marks the point of separation of the 
waters up and down. Had. Jean Valjean gone up the gallery, he 
would have come, after manifold efforts, exhausted by fatigue, ex- 
piring, in the darkness, to a wall. He would have been lost. 7 

Strictly speaking, by going back a little, entering the passage of 
the Filles du Calvaire, if he did not hesitate at the subterranean 
goose-track of the Boucherat crossing, by taking the Saint Louis 
corridor, then, on the left, the Saint Gilles passage, then by turning 
to the right and avoiding the Saint Sébastien gallery, he might have 
come to the Amelot sewer, and thence, provided he had not gone 
astray in the sort of I which is beneath the Bastille, reached the out- 
let on the Seine near the Arsenal, But, for that, he must have been 
perfectly familiar in all its ramifications and in all its tubes with the 
huge madrepore of the sewer. Now, we must repeat, he knew noth- 
ing of this frightful system of paths along which he was making his 
way; and, had anybody asked him where he was, he would have 
answered: In the night. | ——- | 

Tis instinct served him well, To descend was, in fact, possible 
safety. ; 7 

iH . left on his right the two passages which ramify in the form 
of a claw under the Rue Lafitte and the Rue Saint Georges, and the. 
long forked corridor of the Chaussée d’Antin. | 

A little beyond an affluent which was probably the branching of 
the Madeleine, he stopped. He was very tired. A large air-hole, 
probably the vista on the Rue d’Anjou, produced an almost vivid 
light. Jean Valjean, with the gentleness of movement of a brother’ 
for his wounded brother, laid Marius upon the side bank of the 
sewer. Marius’ bloody face appeared, under the white gleam from 
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there are fewer houses and fewer streets, the sewer has fewer ait- 
— holes, The darkness thickened about Jean Valjean. He none the less 

“continued to advance, groping in the obscurity, 7 | 

This obscurity suddenly became terrible. 
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Vv 
FOR SAND AS WELL AS WOMAN THERE IS A FINESSE WHICH IS PERFIDY 


Fin felt that he was entering the water, and that he had under his 
feet, pavement no longer, but mud. | 

It sometimes happens, on certain coasts of Brittany or Scotland, 
that a man, traveller or fisherman, walking on the beach at low tide — 
far from the bank, suddenly notices that for several minutes he has 
been walking with some difficulty. The strand beneath his feet is 
like pitch ; his soles stick to it; it is sand no longer, it is glue. The 
beach is perfectly dry, but at every step he takes, as soon as he lifts 
his foot, the print which it leaves fills with water. The eye, however, 
has noticed no change; the immense strand is smooth and tranquil, - 
all the sand has the same appearance, nothing distinguishes the sur- 
face which is solid from the surface which is no longer so; the joy- 
ous little cloud of sand-fleas continues to leap tumultuously over the 
way farer’s feet. The man pursues his way, goes forward, inclines 
towards the land, endeavours to get nearer the upland. He is not 
anxious. Anxious about what? Only, he feels somehow as if the 
weight of his feet increased with every step which he takes. Suddenly 
he sinks in, He sinks in two or three inches. Decidedly he is not on 
the right road ; he stops to take his bearings. All at once, he looks at 
his feet. Ilis feet have disappeared. The sand covers them. He draws 
his feet out of the sand, he will retrace his steps, he turns back, he 
sinks in deeper. The sand comes up to his ankles, he pulls himself 
out and throws himself to the left, the sand is half leg deep, he 
throws himself to the right, the sand comes up to his shins. Then he . 
recognises with unspeakable terror that he is caught in the quick- 
sand, and that he has beneath him the fearful medium in which man 


can no more walk than the fish can swim, He throws off his loadif he | . 


has one, he lightens himself like a ship in distress ; it is already too. 
late, the sand is above his knees. — | 

Ie calls, he waves his hat or his handkerchief, the sand gains.on — 
him more and more; if the beach is deserted, if the land is too far 
off, if the sandhank is of too ill-repute, if there is no hero in sight, 
it is all over, he is condemned to enlizement. He is condemned to | 
that appalling interment, long, infallible, implacable, impossible to 
slacken or to hasten, which endures for hours, which will not end, 
which seizes you erect, free and in full health, which draws you by 
the feet, which, at every effort that you attempt, at every shout that 
you utter, drags you a little deeper, which appears to punish you for 
your’ resistance by a redoubling of its BTasp, which sinks the man 
slowly into the earth while it leaves him all the time to. look at the 
horizon, the trees, the green fields, the smoke of the villages in the 
plain, the sails of the ships upon the sea, the birds fying and singing, 
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the stushing, the sky. Eniivement is the srave hecome 2 tide and 
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tt shipavrenk thoowlore Coa aa pha ay vay Tp ts the darth drowning 
feat The rth, Wled with the ocran, boomin atin, Ht presents it. 
weTf ss a plains bite mpa its lhe wate, Stel Hpoivheries has the abyss, 

This find tastes, Tans pea ide Tibeatadiie ar anther coast of 
the SeTL, Wits tibsce j” cide, thary Ree fea, 33 the scaver af Paris, 

Before ce TE ET Warks eomieneet in IS34, the subterranean 
system af Varig wos sulpect fo sspdeled snipes af the bottom, 

The water filtered inte certain mideytyings, jurticulirly friable 
soils; the floor, which was of pavimestones, ay in the ald sewers, of 
of hydraulic cement pan eeoetete, gsm fin dew pilleries, having 
lost its support, bent, A bertd ina dheor af that kind isa crack, is a 
ermbling. The thor jose was over a ecrtain space, This crevasse, | 
Abit daa pal of sed, was called tecliuivally fonts, What is a 
funtis? [tis the apiichksand of the seashore sucdlenly encountered 
unter gromtil itis the beadhoof Ment Saint Michel ia sewer, The 
dibited soil is ns it were in fusion ; all ins roleentes are in suspension 
tea sett medina; itis tot band, ard itis mot water, Depth sometimes 
very great, Nothing more fearful unin such a mischance, If the: 
witter predominates, death is prompt, there is swallowing up; if the | 
earth predominates, death is slow, there is entizement, , 


2 


Can you picture to yourself anch a death? [f enlizement is terrible 
on the shore of the sea, what is it in the clones? Instead of the open 
air, the full light, the broad day, that clear horizon, those vast sounds, 
those free clouds whence rains life, those barks seen in the dis 
tance, that hope under every form, probable passers, succour pos 
sible until the last moment; instead of all that, deafness, blindness, 
a black arch, an interior of a tomb already prepared, death in the. 
mire under a cover | the slow stifling by the filth, a stone box in which 
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asphyxia opens its claw in the slime and takes you by the throat; 
fetidness mingled with the death rattle; mire instead of sand, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen instead of the hurricane, ordure instead of the 
ocean ? and to call, and to gnash your teeth, and writhe, and struggle, 
andl ae with that huge city above your head knowing nothing 
of ital. | 

-Inexpressible horror of dying thus! Death sometimes redeers its 
atrocity by a certain terrible dignity. At the stake, in the shipwreck, 
man may be great: in the flame as in the foam, a superb attitude is 
possible ; you are transhgured while falling into that abyss. But not 
~here. Death is unclean. [t is humiliating to expire. The last flitting 
visions are abject. Mire is synonymous with shame. It is mean, ugly, 
infamous, To die in a butt of Malmsey, like Clarence, so be it; in 
the seavenger's pit, like d'éscoubleau, that is horrible. To struggle 
within it is hideous; at the very time that you are agonising, you are 
splashing, There is darkness enough for it to be Hell, and slime 
enough for it to be only a slough, and the dying man knows not 
whether he will become a spectre or a toad. 

Everywhere else the grave is gloomy ; here it is misshapen. - 

The depth of the fontis varied, as well as its length, and its density 
by reason of the more or less yielding character of the subsoil. Some- 
times a fontis was three or four fect deep, sometimes eight or ten; 
sometimes no bottom could be found, The mire was here almost 
solid, there almost liquid, In the Launiére fontis, it would have taken 
amana day to disappear, while he would have been devoured in five 
minutes by the Phélippeaux slough. The mire hears more or less ac- 
cording ta its greater or less density, A child escapes where a man is 
lost. The first luw of safety is to divest yourself of every kind of bur- 
den, To throw away his bag of tools, or his basket, or his hod, is the 
first thing that every sewerman does when he feels the soil giving 
way beneath him, | | 

The fontis had various causes: friability of the soil ; some crevasse 
ata depth beyond the reach of man; the violent showers of summer ; 
the incessant storms of winter; the long misty rains. Sometimes the 
weight of the neighbouring houses upon a marly or sandy soil pressed 
out the arches of the sulterranean galleries and made them yield, . 
or it would happen that the floor gave way and cracked under this 
crushing pressure, The settling of the Pantheon obliterated in this 
manner, a century ago, a part of the excavations on Mount Saint 


Genevieve. When a sewer sank beneath the pressure of the houses, — 


the difficulty, on certain occasions, disclosed itself above in the street 
by a kind of saw-tooth separation in the pavement ; this rent was 
developed in a serpentine line for the whole length of the cracked 
arch, and then, the evil being visible, the remedy could be prompt. 
It often happened aleo that the interior damage was not revealed | 
by any exterior scar, And, in that case, woe to the sewermen. Enter- 
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ing without precaution into the sunken sewer, they might perish, The 
old registers make mention of some working-men who were buried 
in this way in the fontis. They give several names; among others 
that of the sewerman who was engulfed in a sunken slough under 
the kennel on the Rue Cargne Prenant, whose name was Blaise 
Poutrai; this Blaise Poutrain was brother of Nicholas Poutrain 
who was the last gravedigger of the cemetery called Charnier des ; 
Innocents in 1785, the date at which that cemetery died. | 
There was also that young and charming Vicomte d’Escoubleay 
of whom we have spoken, one of the heroes of the siege of Lerida, 
where they gave the assault in silk stockings, headed by violins. 
D’Escoubleau, surprised one night with his cousin, the Duchess de 
Sourdis, was drowned in a quagmire of the Beautreillis sewer. in 
which he had taken refuge to eseape from the duke. Madame de 
sourdis, when this death was described to her, called for her smell- 
ing-bottle, and forgot to weep through much inhalation of salts, In 
such a case, there is no love which persists ; the cloaca extinguishes 
it, Hero refuses to wash Leander’s corpse. Thisbe stops her nose at 
sight of Pyramus, and says: “Leugh!’’ 


VI 
THE FONTIS. 


Jean VALyEan found himself in presence of a fontis, 

This kind of settling was then frequent in the subsoil of the 
Champs Elysées, very unfavourable for hydraulic works, and giv. 
ing poor support to underground constructions, from its excessive 
fluidity. This fluidity surpasses even that of the sands of the Saint 
Georges quartier, which could only be avereome by stonework upon 
concrete, and the clayey beds infected with gas in the quartier of 
the Martyrs, so liquid that the passage could be effected under the 
gallery of the martyrs only by means of a metallic tube. When, in - 
1836, they demulished, for the purpuse of rebuilding, the old stone — 
sewer under the Haubourg Saint Honoré, in which we find Jean 
Valjean now entangled, the quicksand, which is the subsoil from 
the Champs Elysées to the Seine, was such an obstacle that the work. 
lasted nearly six months, to the great outery of the bordering pro- 
prietors, especially the proprietors of hotels and coaches. The work 
was more than diffienlt; it was dangerous, It is true that there were 
four months and a half of rain, and three risings of the Seine. — 

The fontis which Jean Valjean fell upon was caused by the show- - 
ers Of the previous day. A yielding of the pavement, imperfectly 
upheld by the underlying sand, had occasioned a damming of the 
rain-water. Infiltration having taken place, sinking had followed. 
The floor, broken up, had disappeared in the mire. For what dis: 
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tance? Impossible to say. The obscurity was deeper than anywhere 
else. It was a mudhole in the cavern of night, 

Jean Valjean felt the pavement slipping away under him. He 
entered into this slime. It was water on the surface, mire at the bot- 
tom. He must surely pass through. To retrace his steps was impos- 
sible. Marius was expiring, and Jean Valjean exhausted. Where else 
could he go? Jean Valjean advanced. Moreover, the quagmire ap- 
peared not very deep for a few steps. But in proportion as he ad- 
vanced, his feet sank in, He very soon had the mire half-knee deep, 
and water above his knees. He walked on, holding Marius with both 
arms as high above the water as he could. The mud now came up to 
his knees, and the water to his waist. He could not longer turn back. 
He sank in deeper and deeper. This mire, dense enough for one man’s 
weight, evidently could not bear two. Marius and Jean Valjean would 
have had a chance of escape separately. Jean Valjean continued to 
advance, supporting this dying man, who was perhaps a corpse. 

The water came up to his armpits ; he felt that he was foundering ; 
it was with difficulty that he could move in the depth of mire in which 
he was. The density, which was the support, was also the obstacle. 
ITe still held Marius up, and, with an unparalleled outlay of strength, 
he advanced ; but he sank deeper. He now had only his head out of 
the water, and his arms supporting Marius. There is, in the old 
pictures of the deluge, a mother doing thus with her child. 

IIe sank still deeper, he threw his face back to escape the water, 
and to be able to breathe; he who should have seen him in this ob- 
security would have thought he saw a mask floating upon the dark- 
ness he dimly perceived Martus’ drooping head and livid face 
above him; he made a desperate effort, and thrust his foot forward ; 
his foot struck something solid; a support. It was time. 

He rose and writhed and rooted himself upon this support with a 
sort of fury. It produced the effect upon him of the first step of a 
staircase reascending towards life. a, bes 

This support, discovered in the thire at the last moment, was the 
heginning of the other slope of the floor, which had bent without 
breaking, and had curved beneath the water like a board, and in a | 
single piece. A well-constructed paving forms an arch, and has this 
firmness. ‘This fragment of the floor, partly submerged, but solid, 
was areal slope, and, once upon this slope, they were saved. Jean 
Valjean ascended this inclined plane, and reached the other side of . 
the quagmire. — | 

On coming out of the water, he struck against a stone, and fell 
upon his knees, This seemed to him fitting. and he remained thus 
for some time, his soul lost in unspoken prayer to God. ; 

He rose, shivering, chilled, infected, bendigg beneath this dying _ 
man, whom he was dragging on. all dripping with slime, his soul — 
filled with a strange light. — | i 4 : | 
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Revers) the grating, the open air, the river, the daylight, the beach, 
Very narrow, but saufhcient ta get away, The distant tunis, Paris, 
that galf in which one is sa eaaly dost, the wide horizon, liberty, 
He distinguished at bis right, belaw hin, the Pont d'iéna, and at 
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his left, above, the Pont des Invalides; the spot would have been 
propitious for awaiting night and escaping. It was one of the most | 
solitary pomts in Paris; the beach which fronts on the Gros Caillou. 
The flies came in and went out through the bars of the grating. 

It might have been half-past eight o’clock in the evening. The day 
was declining : 

Jean Valjean laid Marius along the wall on the dry part of the 
floor, then walked to the grating and clenched the bars with both 
hands; the shaking was frenzied, the shock nothing, The grating 
did not stir. Jean Valjean seized the bars one after another, hoping 
to be able to tear out the least solid one, and to make a lever of it to 
lift the door or break the lock Not a bar yielded. A tiger’s teeth are 
not more solid in their sockets, No lever ; no possible purchase. The 
obstacle was invincible. No means of opening the door. 

Must he then perish there? What should he do? what would be- 
come of them ? go back ; recommence the terrible road which he had 
already traversed ; he had not the strength, Besides, how cross that 
quagmire again, from which he had escaped only by a miracle? And 
after the quagmire, was there not that police patrol from which, cer- 
tainly, one would not escape twice? And then where should he go? 
what direction take ? to follow the descent was not to reach the goal. 
Should he come to another outlet, he would find it obstructed by a 
door or a grating. All the outlets were undoubtedly closed in this 
way. Chance had unsealed the grating by which they had entered, 
but evidently all the other mouths of the sewer were fastened. He 
had only succeeded in escaping into a prison, 

It was over. All that Jean Valjean had done was useless. Exhaus- 
tion ended in abortion, 

They were both caught in the gloomy and immense web of death, 
and fean Valjean felt running over those black threads trembling 
in the darkness, the appalling spider, _ # 

He turned his back to the grating, and dropped upon the pave-~ 
ment, rather prostrate than sitting, beside the yet motionless Marius 
and his head sank between his knees. No exit. This was'the last drop 
vf anguish, 

Cf whom did he think in this overwhelming dejection ? Neither of 
himself nor of Marius. He thought of Cosette. ve 


VIII 
THE TORN COAT-TAIL | | 
In the midst of this annihilation, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 


and a voice which spoke low, said to him: | _ 
“Gohalves (ee - 
Somebody in that darkness? Nothing is so like a dream as despair, 
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Jean Valjean pereetwedd iniaetiately that Phenartier did not ree 
cognise hin. 

They gauged at each other for a toetirnt in tht. penmubra, as if 
they were taking cach other's oesoure. Phenardicn was first to break 
the silener:, 

“Plow aire yt wualtige be tiotener te pret ange 

Jean V abjesen did anak spaces, 

Thenirdier continued: 

NTapussilile ta pick the bak. Sill yout mist getaway front here,” 

“That is true,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Well, ga halves.” 

What de you pean? 

“Vou have killed the nin; very well, Por ine part, Ehave the key.” 

Theénardier pointed to Marius, He wenl on; 
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“T a know you, but I would like to help you. You must be @ 
TIOHC, ; 
ee jean began to understand, Thénardier took him for an 

Thenardier restimedt: 

“Linton, comrade, You haven’t killed that man without looking 
pee lie hid in his pockets. Give me my half. I will open the door 
ay , 

And, drawitgs a big key half out from under his blouse, which was 
full of ries, he added: 

: ie eae you lke tu see how the key of the fields is made? There 

‘a 

Joan Vadjean “remstinedd stupid,” the expression is the elder Cor. 
nedlle’s, so fiir as to doubt whether what he saw was real. It was Prov- 
tenes appearing ia guise Gf horror, and the good angel springs 
ine outed the ground ander the form of Thénardier. 

Thenardicr plunged his fist tuto a huge pocket hidden under his 
Blouse, pated amt a rope, ane handed it ta Jean Valjean. 

“Plere,” sided tie “ET give you the rope to boot.” 

“A rope, whit fore" 

“Yon wanta store tuo, hat you'll find one outside. There is a heap 
of rubbish there” 

“Acstoame, whit fare 

“Pool as voto ace pomp to throw the panire into the river, you 
wait a steric sited a repey wither them it would float on the water.” 

Jean Valjean took the rope, Everybody has accepted things thus 
inevlumieally, 

‘Vhenurcliat snapped his fingers as oaver-the arrival of a sudden 
clea: on 
“Ah new, coumade, haw did you manage to get out of the quag- 
inire vorrder ? Ehaven't dared to risk myself there. Pugh! you don’t 
saved prea], | - 

After a panise, he added: | | 

“Eask vou questions, but you are right in not answering them, 
That is sar apprenticeship for the examining judge’s cursed quarter 
ofan hoor, Anil then by nut speaking at all, you run no risk of speak- 
inge toa tou, [is all the same, because I don’t see your face, and be- 
enuse T don’t know your name, you would do wrong to suppose 
that Ldon't know who you are and what you want. Understood. You 
have smashed this gentleman a little; now you want to squeeze him 
somewhere, You need the river, the great hide-folly. I am going to 
get you out of the scrape. To help a good fellow in trouble that puts 
my tons on a ae 

While approving Jean Valjean for keeping silence, he was evi 
dently seeking to make him speak, He pushed his shoulders, so 2s _ 
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Phesirdicr was voces, tows, equivocal, a Hitle threntening, 
nevertheless friendly, — 

There was one “Haine ccenttoe | Tietaredicr’s mpiiner was 
Het maturs! ‘ hee atied any app ras redivety ab hire espe i while he elid not 
affect an air al minetera he tathedd faa: Prony Cae de tine. he laid 
his finger on his meh, att aeatteresd: bedi! Be owes difficult to 
Riess why. Phere was tiedeals there barat thera, front Vieljesin thought 
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Therunbier reormiocd: | 

“aetons titi, Phew satidy bel ple pantry have in his Hees 

Jean Vialyecat felt in his pow bets, 

Thais. wall be eicealgat his casters alwciys to have mone 
ahont hind The loop life od espedicnts to whicd he waseandemned, 
nuitle this a baw be hia This tine, however, he was enyght tuIpro- 
Vier! Oona patting ens his national passes anifurn, the evening be- 
fore, he hid forpaten, glooatily absorled as he was, to take his 
pocket-book with bin, Te had unly some coins in his waitscoat 
pocket. Ele turned out his pocket, all soaked with filth, and dis- 
played upon the curh of the sewer a louis d'or, twa five-frane pieces, 
and five or six bip: sets, = 
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atl thrust out his under lip with a significant twist of the 
neck. | 

“You didn’t kill him very dear,” said he. 3 

He began to handle, in all familiarity, the pockets of Jean Val- 
jean and Marius. Jean Valjean, principally concerned in keeping 
his back to the light, did not interfere with him. While hetwas feel- 
ing of Marius’s coat, Thénardier, with the dexterity of a juggler, 
found means, without attracting Jean Valjean’s attention, to tear 
off a strip, which he hid under his blouse, probably thinking that 
this serap of cloth might assist him afterwards to identify the as- 
sassinated man and the assassin. He found, however, nothing more 
than the thirty frances. | 

“Tt ds true,” said he, “both together, you have no more than that.” 

And, forgetting his words, go halves, he took the whole. 

Tle hesitated a Htde before the big sous. Upon reflection, he took 
them also, mumbling: : 

“No nutter ! this is to suriner people too cheap.” 

This said, he touk the key from under his blouse anew. 

“Now, friend, you must go out, This is like the fair, you pay om 
going out, You have paid, go out.” 

And he began to laugh, : 

That he had, in extending to an unknown man the help of thir 
key, and in causing another man than himself to go out by this door, 
the pure and disinterested intention of saving an assassin, is some~ 
thing which it is permissible to doubt. . 

Thenardier helped Jean Valjean to replace Marius upon his 
shoulders; then he went towards the grating upon the points of his 
bure feet, heckoning to Jean Valjean to follow him, he looked out- 
side, laid his finger on his mouth, and stood a few seconds as if in 
suspense ; the inspection over, he put the key into the lock. The bolt 
slid and the door turned. There was neither snapping nor grinding. 
It was done very quietly. It was plain that this grating and its hinges, 
oiled with care, were opened oftener than would have been guessed. 
This quiet was ominous; you felt in it the furtive goings and com- 
ings, the silent entrances and exits of the men of the night, and the 
wolf-like tread of crime. The sewer was evidently in complicity with 
some mysterious band. This taciturn grating was a receiver. | 

Théenardier half opened the door, left just a passage for Jean 
Valjean, closed the grating again, turned the key twice in the lock, 
and plunged back into the obscurity, without making more noise 
than a breath. He seemed to walk with the velvet paws of a tiger. 
A moment afterwards, this hideous providence had entered again 
into the invisible, ee ee oe or 

Jean Valiean found himeelf outside, 
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IN 
MARIUS SEEMS TORE DEAD TO ONE WILO 1S A GOOD JUDGE 


Wes let Marius slide down upon the beach. 

They were outside ! 

The ruiasmas, the obscurity, the horror, were behind him, The 
halmy air, pure, living, joyful, freely respirable, flowed around him, 
Everywhere about him silenee, but the charming silence of a Stn. 
aet ina clear sky. Pwitight had fallen; night was coming, the great 
Hiberatress, the friend of all those whe need a mantle of darkness to 
escape from an antish, The sky extended on every side like an 
enormons calm, Phe river ene to his fect with the sound of a kiss. 
He heard the airy dialarnes af the nests hidding each other good . 
night in the elms af die Chanips Btyaces, A few stars, faintly pierce. 
ing the pale Hae of the genith, and viethle to reverie alone, pro- 
dueed their imperceptible Hale resplendencies inthe immensity, 
Evening was unfulding over Jean Valjean’s head all the caresses 
of the jutinite. 

Tt was the tmdecided? ard exeuistte hour which says neither yes 
nore, There wes already uivdit enone far one to be lost in it ata 
little distance, and still day eneancda for cae to be recoe@nised near at 
hand, 

Jean Valjean was feria few seconds irresistibly overcome by all 
this augest snd caressing serentiy ; there are such moments of for- 
getfulness; suffering refuses te harns the wretched 5 all is eclipsed 
In thomght; peace covers the deeanior Hke a night: and, under the 
twilight which is flingine forth tts rays, and in inmitation of the sky 
which is iuminating, the sand heromtes starry, Jean Valjean could 
not but gaze at thar vast clear shadow which was above him 5 pensive, 
he tank in the niijestic silenee of the eternal heavens, a bath of 
eestasy and prayer, Then, lastly, as ita feeling af duty came back 
to hin, he bent over Aliurtus, and, dipping up seme water in the hol- 
low of his hand, he threw a few drapes gantly inte his face. Marius’ 
eyelids did nat party but his lalf-open oouth breathed, 

Jean Valjean was plumeing his hand fite the river again, whet — 
stuldenly he felt an indesceiiable uneiiness, such as we feel when 
we have samebody lehind us, witheut seeing him, 

We lave already referred elsewhere to this impression, with which 
tvery buddy is acquainted, 

He tarned round, 

As just before, somebody was indeed behind him. 

A man of tall stature, wrapped ina long overcoat, with folded 
arms, and holding in his right Vad a elu, the leaden knob of which 
could be seen, stood erect a few steps in the rear of Jean Valjean, . 
who was stooping over Marius. 
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Tt was, with the aid of the shadow, a sort of apparition. A simple 


man would have been afraid on account of the twilight, and a re- 
flective man on account of the club. 


Jean Valjean recognised Javert. 


The reader has doubtless guessed that Thénardier’s pursuer was 
none other than Javert. Javert, after his unhoped-for departure 
from the barricade, had gone to the prefecture of police, had given 
an account verbally to the prefect in person in a short audience, had 
then immediately returned to his duty, which implied—the note 
found upon him will be remembered—a certain surveillance of the 
shore on the right bank of the Champs Elysées, which for some time 
had excited the attention of the police. There he had seen Thénar- 
dier, and had followed him. The rest is known. | 
_ It is understood also that the opening of that grating so oblig- 
ingly before Jean Valjean was a piece of shrewdness on the part of 
Thenardier, Thenardier felt that Javert was still there ; the man who 
is watched has a scent which does not deceive him; a bone must be | 
thrown to this hound. An assassin, what a godsend ! It was the scape- 
goat, Which must never be refused. Thenardier, by putting Jean Val- 
jean out in his place, gave a victim to the police, threw them off his 
own track, caused himself to be forgotten in a larger matter, re- 
warded Javert for his delay, which always flatters a spy, gained 
thirty francs, and counted surely, as for himself, upon escaping 
by the aid of this diversion, . 

Jean Valjean had passed from one shoal to another. 

Phese two encounters, blow on blow, to fall from Thénardier 
tipon Javert, it was hard. | 

Javert did not recognise Jean Valjean, who, as we have said, 
no longer reserubled himself. He did not unfold his arms, he secured 
his club in his grasp by an imperceptible movement, and said ina 
quick and calm voice: : : | 

“Who are you?” 

ee 

“What yor 27 

“Joan Valjean,” Sad es at? 

Javert put the club between his teeth, bent his knees, inclined his _ 
body, laid his two powerful hands upon Jean Valjean’s shoulders, 
which they clamped like two vices, examined him, and recognised 
him, ‘Their faces almost touched, Javert’s look was terrible. 

Jean Valjean stood inert under the grasp of Javert like a lion 
who should submit to the claw of a lynx. a a. Base 

“Inspector Javert,” said he, “you have got me, Besides, since this 
morning, I have considered myself your prisoner. I did not give 
= my address to try to escape you. Take me. Only grant me one: 

iTHe. | : co Be ee 
Javert seemed not to hear. He rested his fixed eye upon Jean 
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Valjoun, Pits ring chin pushed his tps towards his nose 
af sawige pevera, AQ Dist, he det periof Jrein Vaan, 
straight os ostick, feck fis club tiratly in his grasp, and 
resus, mrmied rather thay promdinceal this vestion 

"Witte weap dour here ? tnd whe ds this nian?" 

Jean Valet anewered, ane the sound of his eee appeared to 
awaken Pawert: | 

"Te i a i hata that ] wiohirif {i spuak, Dispose of Me a5 
von piease ; but help mie fist te vary hit doomes Doan] § 
oe y ask that of 

Javert’s fave contrarterd, as it happened te iii whenever anyhod 
sermed to corsader hana rapable it to copression, Stil he did not 
BAY $103, | 

Ile stenped sdowat again, took ahondkerchief from hig pocket 
which he dipped in the water, aud wiped Marius’ hloodstained fore. 
head. 

"This man was in the barricade,” said be in an undertone, and 
nsf speaking te himself. Uhis is hie wher they called Marius.” 

A apy of the first auality:, whe had observed everything, listened 
toevervthing, heard eversthing, gtd recollected everything, believ. 
ing he was about tosdie seh spred even in his death-apony, and who, 
leaning upon the first step of the grave, had taken votes, 

He seized Marius’ hand, seching: for his pulse, 

“He is wonnded,” sant Jean Valjean, 

“He is dead" wand Javert. 

Jean Valjean answered: 

'No, Not yet.” | | 

“You have brought him, then, from the barricade here?’ ob- 
served Javert. . 3 

His becasue mint have been deep, as he did not dwell longer 
upon this perplesing escape through the sewer, and did not even 
notice Jean Valjean’s silence after his qiestion, | 


s 


oa Valjean, for his part, scemed to have but one idea, He re 
sumed : : - 
“He lives in the Marais, Rue des Filles cu Calvaire, at his grand- 
father’s—I forget the name.” _—- 
Jean Valjean felt in Marius’ coat, took out the pocket-book, 
opened it at the pare pencilled by Marius, and handed it to Javert. 
There was atill enough light. floating in the air to enable one to 
read. Javert, moreover, had in his eye the feline isa gibbon 
of the birds of the night. He deciphered the few lines written by 
ae and muttered: “Gillenormand, Rue des Filles dua Calvaire, 
No.6." | | Pte. G 
Then he cried: “Driver ?* ey 
Ply reader will remember the flacre which was waiting, in.cam 
‘(fea | ) decreas Ore 


& sign 
rose UP ag 
» a3 ifing 


a 
a 
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Javert kept Marius’ pocket-book. De 

A moment later, the carriage, descending by the slope of the 
watering-place, was on the beach. Marius was laid upon the back 
a and Javert sat down by the side of Jean Valjean on the front 
seat. 

When the door was shut, the fiacre moved rapidly off, going up 
the quais in the direction of the Bastille. 

They left the quais and entered the streets. The driver, a black 
silhouette upon his box, whipped up his bony horses, Icy silence in 
the coach. Marius, motionless, his body braced in the corner of the 
carriage, his head dropping down upon his breast, his arms hanging, 
his legs rigid, appeared to await nothing aow but a coffin; Jean Val- 
jean seemed made of shadow, and Javert of stone: and in that car-— 
riage full of night, the interior of which, whenever it passed be- 
fore a lamp, appeared to turn lividly pale, as if from an intermittent 
flash, chance grouped together, and seemed dismally to confront 
the three tragic immobilities, the corpse, the spectre, and the. statue. 


Xx 
RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON—OF IIS LIFE 


ae every jolt over the pavement, a drop of blood fell from Marius’s 
wir, 

Tt was after nightfall when the flacre arrived at No. 6, in the Rue 
des Filles du Calvaire. . 

Javert first set foot on the ground, verified by a glance the number 
above the porte-cochere, and, lifting the heavy wrought-iron 
knocker, embellished in the old fashion, with a goat and a satyr 
defying each other, struck a violent blow. The fold of the door 
partly opened, and Javert pushed it. The porter showed himself, 
gaping and half-awake, a candle in his hand. ae 

Everybody in the house was asleep. People go to bed early in 
the Marais, especially on days of émeute. That good old quartier, 
startled by the Revolution, takes refuge in slumber, as children, — 
when they hear Bugaboo coming, hide their heads very quickly | 
under their coverlets. | 

Meanwhile Jean Valjean and the driver lifted Marius out of | 
the coach, Jean Valjean supporting him by the armpits, and the: 
coachman by the knees. | ee : 

While he was carrying Marius in this way, Jean Valjean slipped 
his hand under his clothes, which were much torn, felt his breast, 
and assured himself that the heart still beat, It beat even a little less 
feebly, as if the motion of the carriage had determined a certain 
renewal of life, | | 
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Javert called at tethe porter inthe tumewhich befits t] 
wie, itt peeactiee ef the piebter of 4 Tae Tes Saree 

“Sernehealy whose nani ds Calletorniamd 2 

“Tris diene. Wit abe vent want with hinge? 

“Ebts semtods Parse dap Tnonae 

“Pisa? satd the porter with amasencnt, 

“Phe ds led” 

Jean Vihear, who Mae parce? sand vtirpyy helhiind Javert, and 
who the Jee Pech b) wathy ov daie liar tear, Methaneal ty him with 
His bevel sat die wos tof, 

The purticy tie tinal appease by Wiaderstianed either Javert's words, 
oe Jean \aljedu’s sans, . 

Javert continued : 

"The tits Teen tothe barricade, and here beeps.” 

an wT thie lane wade ™ Ns Laura tha peauer, 

“He bias pot Waasclf killed Coe ail wake his father” 

The prrter slid iat stir, 

“Wheidon't von pol pestined Levert, 

And he astdedt 

Chere will bea fimeratl here pocaiaprow.” 

With fiasent, the common gis ilents of phe hivhwavs were classed 
eategorically, whichis the foutselati ar af prude an vigilance, 
and cach ronan V Vial ats eniparbhinnaemd . the possibly facts were 
{fa scortee sort ine thar feces % Whenee they came Hit, ett oeesion, in 
variable quantities ; there were, inthe street, riot, eticute, carnival, 
funeral, 

The porter merely woke Ravi, Hise woke Nivolette: Nicol. 
ette woke Aunt Gillenormand. Aste the grandfather, they let him 
sleep, thinking that he would know it son choagh atall events, 

They carried] Marius up te the nest story, without anybody, mores 
ever, perceiving (tin the other portions of the house, and they laid 
hin onan oold couch in Mo Gilleneruaunl’s ante-chamber: and, 
while Basque went for adoctor and Nicolette was upening the linen 
closets, Jean Valjean felt Javert touch bins on the shoulder. He une 
derstood, and went down stairs, having behind him Javert's follow- 
ing steps, 

The porter saw them depart as he had seen them arrive, with 
drowsy dismay. | a, 
They get into the flacre again, and the driver mounted upon his. 
MIN, 

“Inspector Javert,” anid Jean Valjean, “grant me one thing 
more.” + | 

“What?” asked Javert roughly. bak a ce, 
“Let me go home a moment. Then you shall do with me what you. 


& 


£ 


will” 
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Javert remained silent for a few seconds, his chin drawn back 

into the collar of his overcoat, then he let down the window in front. 
Driver,” said he, “Rue de !Homme Armé, No, 7.” , 


* 


XI 
COMMOTION IN TIE ABSOLUTE 


Tuy did not open their mouths again for the whole distance. 

What did Jean Valjean desire? To finish what he had becun: to 
inform Cosette, to tell her where Marius was, to give her perhaps 
some other useful information, to make, if he could, certain final 
dispositions, As to himself, as to what concerned him personally, it 

as allover; he had been seized by Javert and did not resist ; another 
than he, in such a condition, would perhaps have thought vaguely of 
that rope whieh Thénardier had gtven him and of the bars of the 
first cell which he should enter ; but, since the bishop, there had been 
in Jean Valjean, in view of any violent attempt, were it even upon 
his own life, let us repeat, a deep religious hesitation. 

Suicide, that mysterious assault upon the unknown, which may 
contain, ia certain measure, the death of the soul, was impossible 
to Jean Valjean. 

At the entrance of the Rue de THomme Armé, the fiacre stopped, 
this street being too narrow for carriages to enter. Javert and Jean 
Valjean got out. : | 

The driver humbly represented to monsieur the inspector that 
the Utreelit velvet of his carriave was all stained with the blood of 
the assassinated man and with the mud of the assassin. That was 
what he had understood. He added that an indemnity was due him. 
At the same time, taking his little book from his pocket, he begged 
monsieur the inspector to have the goodness to write him “a little 
scrap of certificate as to what.” | 

Javert pushed back the little book which the driver handed him, 
and sid: : 

“Flow much must you have, including your stop and your trip?” 

“Tt is seven hours and a quarter,” answered the driver, “and my . 
velvet was bran new, Highty francs, monsieur the inspector.” 

: Javert took four napoleons from his pocket and dismissed the 
acre, | 

Jean Valjean thought that Javert’s intention was to take him on 
foot to the post of the Rlanes-Manteaux or to the post of the Ar- 
chives which are quite near by. ors: ste 

They entered the street. It was, as usual, empty. Javert followed 
Jean Valjean. They reached No. 7. Jean Valjean rapped. The door 


opened. ghisy seats tj ” 
“Very well,” said Javert. “Go up. 


ee r 
Pia) his Misfikannes 
Headend ww dra sate eaire ston wed an af } 
eitedt TT ee as we: 2 eee af Woy’ : 
OMS ae a ae Se apa 


i 
4 Ht ae to eres eer re “tt Lie i a fads Aan tey cf Prweeding wis 
Hele tees lamer wads Paver bala Sil phe Javert should 

a louse Hak a Blatt tt gaa eae tn deen, thie Cantidence of 
VF WS ae er, ee POY y tof hep beaut] iy 

re rye fogs | an a Ca eee Cee Varese lays HY nahi 
rf or aid res Same Se cate bat a Ver V gta hy, lir rope tics | the door Went 

pata thie be Poe tin patter wie ha bed ad aby hacl drawn 

the vor wast pe WS ge oe caer ee Antes the Stairs | 

A Netra ee aad a8 yg die ponies, AY penta] paths have thet 
Malta plas. dbo wwe low aan the Lat. linge, Which was a sliding 
Wiltlow, Wasepen Aeds usanas fe boa es, toe by vay alinitted the 
Light, patyed fact SS thi sear, Tis tae | lary, which Stood © 
gxavtly mippecate, Pte Ge Pk igen bth Virsa, whick produced 
AM reo ih Lachey. 

Jran Valjean, ether ca tane breath op rev hanically, looked out 
aod thas winciew Le dean deo: toe cee cet. [tas shorts and the lam 
lighted it hie hk ol Hehe 4s eo deat \ aljesaty Was bewildered | 
with Wravcinent, toric Was iets mth Latie, 

Javert 


i Were making ap 


tec a Dae 


* Fe 
a ey 


YE ORAS SUE SP REY 


Basgour and the porter bad caraged MDarian darter Tyee parlour, stil] 
stretched motionleas Mtpmty Ce carte th oti weloae ty fie dena been first laid, 
The Herter, whe bad been cet t for dad aceisedl, Aunt (illenormand 
had pot up. ES | 
Mane Caatleaergs asd ve entity aed free in icrrer, clasping her hands, 
and HW Apalle of cbecnge anythenage beast to WIN! "My Gad, is If pos. 
gible? She added at intervals: “hovers Chingy will be covered with 
blowd Y When thie larat facsey 4 Was ovr, a eertaany phil of 
the situation thaworcd Vag mre) her somal and expressed itself y this 
exclamation: “st must have turned ont this was!” She did not at. 
tain te: "YS altoays sad pus? so? which ts Customary ON occasions of - 
thas hand. ae 
On the doctor's order, a cot-bedl aad becn set up near the couch, | 
The doctor examined Marius, and, after having determined thet 
the pulac still beat, that the sufferer had no wound : 
breast, and that the blocd at the corners of his mouth came rota: 
the nasal cavities, he had him ani flat upon the bed, without spike! 
low, his head on a level with his pody, and even a little lower, with: 
bis chest bare, in order to facilitate respiration. Mademoiselle Gib. 
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lenormand, seeing that they were taking off Marius’ clothes, with- 
drew. She began to tell her beads in her room. 

The body had not received any interior lesion; a ball, deadened 
by the pocket-book, had turned aside, and made the tour of the ribs 
with a hideous gash, but not deep, and consequently not dangerous. 
The long walk underground had completed the dislocation of the 
broken shoulder-blade, and there were serious difficulties there. 
There were sword cuts on the arms. No scar disfigured his face; 
the head, however, was as 1t were covered with hacks ; what would be 
the result of these wounds on the head ? did they stop at the scalp P 
did they affect the skull ? That could not yet be told. A serious symp- 
tom was, that they had caused the fainting, and men do not.always 
wake from such faintings. The hamorrhage, morcover, had ex- 
hausted the wounded man. Irom the waist, the lower part of the 
body had been protected by the barricade. 

Basque and Nicolette tore up linen and made bandages; Nicol- 
ette sewed them, Bayque folded them. There being no lint, the 
doctor stopped the flow of blood from the wounds temporarily with 
tolls of wadding, By the side of the bed, three candles were burn- 
ing on a table upon which the surgical instruments were spread out. 
The doctor washed Marius’ face and hair with cold water. A bucket- 
ful was red ina moment. The porter, candle in hand, stood by. 

The physician seemed reflecting sadly, From time to time he 
shook his head, as if he were answering some question which he had 
put to himself internally, A bad sign for the patient, these mysteri- 
ous dialogues of the physician with himself. 

At the moment the doctor was wiping the face and touching the 
still closed eyelids lightly with his finger, a door opened at the rear 
end of the parlour, and a long, pale figure approached. 

It was the grandfather, 

The emente, for two days, had very much agitated, exasperated, 
and absorbed M. Gillenormand, Te had not slept during the pre- 
ceding night, and he had had a fever all day. At night, ac had gone to 
bed very enrly, recemmending that everything in the house be 
bolted, and, front fatieue, he had fallen asleep. 

The shanbers of ald men are easily broken; M. Gillenormand’s 
room was next the parlour, and, In spite of the precautions they had 
taken, the noise had awakened him. Surprised by the Hght which 
he saw at the erack of his door, he had got out of bed, and groped 
his waiy atlenys. 

Ile was on the threshold, one hand on the knob of the half- 
opened door, his head bent a litde firward and shaking, his body 
wrapped ina white nightpown, straight and without folds like a 
shroud ; he was astounded: and he had the appearance of a phantom 
whe is looking inte a tamb, | : 

He perceived the bed, and on the mattress that, bleeding’ young: 
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Nay haze. 
a 4 Aigles of a - 
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“Marat 

Moped ward Bava. “an assetr fias jist been hrought home, 
Hr lias Peet ds yet eeu ale, aos part 

“He ge ded! cried the off Paton a terhle voice, "Oh! the | 
beripearnd 

Then a eort of septate hr al tramstisumatiots tate this centenarian 
AS strats a reunge oan 

"Morsder cael he Oso ate he slwtor € ome, tell ne one thing, 
Bless lead ccne't he to | 

the fu tg e ag tatr opty thas dirigehae ot hell. hep stlenee, . 

AE 568 tie eet were hey ttda sereh Aterribye burst of laughter, 

“Pll ge teed he as fe aed! Hie hae pot hele at the barricade! in | 
hatred efome!l deias ageaaniad te Bhat bre obge thas! Ah, the blond. 
tlhhasher' “Elev gy tur Woy’ he certtion Laas he fr. gaye! Misery of my life, 
oe | 

He went to a window: epeocd itwide aif be were stifling, and, 
Sanding before the shadow, he began to talk inte the street to the 
night: | 

"Pierced, tabred) slanphtere | rsteriminated, slashed, cut in 
pieves! de vou ser that, the vagabond! He know very well that I 
was waitny for hing, and that f hae had his room arranged for him, 
and that [had had ie portrait of the time when he was a little boy 
hung atthe head of inv bed! He knew very well that he had only to 
come back, and that for years | had been colting him, and that I sat’. 
at night in my chimney corner, with my hands on not 
knowing what todo. and that | wasa fool for his sake! You knew t 
very well, that yon had only te come in and says ‘lt is 1 and that 
you would be tle master of the house, and that [ would oon 
and that you would do whatever you liked with your old booby of. 
8 grandfather. You knew it very well, and you said: ‘No, he isa 
Toyaliet; 1 won't go!" And you went to the harrtcades, and Meer! 
yourself killed, out of spite! to revenge youreeld for what I onld 
to you about Monsleur the Duke de 7 That is infamous! Goto 
bed, then, and sleep quietty! Net ! That is avy waking.” — 
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The physician, who began to be anxious on two accounts, left 
Marius a moment, and went to M. Gillenormand and took his arm. 
Phe grandfather turned round, looked at him with eyes which 
seemed swollen and bloody, and said quietly : | 
“Monsieur, I thank you, IT am calm, I am a man, I saw the death 
of Louis NVI, [| know how to bear up under events, There is one 
thing which is terrible, to think that it is your newspapers that do all 
the harm. You will have seribblers, talkers, lawyers, orators, trib- 
unes, discussions, progress, lights, rights of man, freedom of the 
press, and this is the way they bring home your children for you. 
Oh! Marius ! it ts abominable ! Killed! dead before me! A barricade! 
Oh! the bandit! Doctor, you live in the quartier, I believe? Oh! I 
know you well, I see your carriage pass from my window. I am 
going to tell you. You would be wrong to think Tam angry. We don’t 
get angry with a dead man; that would be stupid. That is a child I 
brought up, 7 was an old man when he was yet quite small. He played 
at the ‘Tuileries with his little spade and his little chair, and, so that 
the keeper should not scold, with my cane I filled wp the holes in the 
ground that he made with his spade. One day he cried : ‘Down with 
Louis NVLLL? and went away. It is not my fault. He was all rosy 
and fair, His mother is dead. Have you noticed that all little chil- 
dretare fair? What is the reason of it? He is the son of one of those 
brigands of the Loire; but children are innocent of the crimes of 
their fathers. J remember when he was as high as this. He could 
not pronounce the d's, Fis talk was so soft and so obscure that you 
would have thought it was a bird. I recollect that once, before the 
Farnese Hercules, they made a circle to admire and wonder at him, 
that child was se beagtiful! It was such a head as you see in pic- 
tures, L spoke to him in my gruff voice, 1 frightened him with my 
cane, but he knew very well it was for fun, In the morning, when he 
came inte my room, [ scolded, but it seemed like sunshine to me. You 
enn't defend yourself against these brats. They take you, they hold 
on to you, they never let go of you. The truth is, that there was 
never any amour like that child. Now, what do you say of your 
Lafayette, your Benjamin Constant, and of your Tirecuir de Cor- 
celles, who kilt hint for me! It can’t go on like this.” | 
He approached Marius, who was still livid and motionless, and ta _ 
whom the physician had returned, and he began to wring his hands. 
‘The old man's white Hps moved as if mechanically, and made way 
for almost indistinct words, like whispers in a death-rattle, which 
could scarcely he heard: “Oh! heartless! Oh! clubbist! Oh! 
scoundrel! Oh ft Septembrist !” Reproaches whispered by a dying 
an ta a corpre. 4 | 
Little by little, as internal eruptions must always make their way 
out, the connection of his words returned, but the grandfather ap- 
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peared to have lost the strength to utter them, his voice was so dul 
and faint that it seemed to come from the other side of an abyss: 

“Tt is all the same to me, [am going to die too, myself. And to 
say that there is no little creature in Paris who would have been glad 
to make the wretch happy ! A raseal who, instead of amusing himself 
and enjoying life, went te fight and got himself riddled like a brute! 
And for whom? for what? For the republic! Instead of going to 
dance at the Chaumuere, as young people should! Tt is well worth 
being twenty years old, The republic, a deuced fine folly. Poor 
mothers, raise your pretty boys then. Come, he is dead. That will 
make two funerals under the porte-cochere. Then you fixed yourself 
out like that for the fine eyes of General Lamarque! What had he 
done for you, this General Lamarque ? A sabrer!a babbler! To get 
killed fora dead man! Pf it isn’t enougr to make aman crazy! Think 
of it! At twenty! And without turning his head to see if he was 
not leaving somebody behind nim! Here now are the poor old good- 
men who must die alone. Perish m your corner, owl! Well, indeed, 
so much the better, it is what 1 was hoping, it is going to kill me 
dead. Tam too old, Pama bundred, Lanta hundred thousand s it ig 
along time since [have had a right to be dead. With this blow, it is 
done. It is all over then, how lucky | What is the use of making him 
breathe hartshorn aud all this heap of drugs ? You are losing your 
pains, dolt of a deetor! Go along, he is dead, stone dead. I under- 
stand it, 1, who am dead also. He hasn't done the thing halfway, 
Yes, these times are infamous, infamous, infamous, and that js 
what [ think of you, of your ideas, of your systems, of your masters, 
of your oracles. of your doctors, of your scamps of writers, of your 
beggars of philosophers, and of all the revolutions which for sixty 
years have frightened the flocks of crows in the Tuileries! And as 
you had no pity in getting yourself killed like that, £ shall not have 
even any grief for your death, do you understand, assassin ?” 

At this moment, Marius slowly raised his lids, and his gaze, still 
veiled in the astonishment of lethargy, rested upon M. Gillenor- 
mand. 

“Marius! eried the old man. “Martus ! my darling Marius! my 
child! my dear son! You are vpening your eyes, you are looking at 
me, you are alive, thanks!” 

And he fell fainting, 


BOOK FOURTH—JAVERT OFF THE TRACK 
L: 
JAVERT OFF THE TRACK 


Javerr made his way with slow steps from the Rue de l’Homme 
Arm, 

He walked with his head down, for the first time in his life, and, 
for the first tine in his life as well, with his hands behind his back. 

Until that day, Javert had taken, of the two attitudes of Napoleon, 
only that which expresses resolution, the arms folded upon the 
breast; that which expresses uncertainty, the hands behind the 
back, was unknown to him. Now, a change had taken place; his 
whole person, slow and gloomy, bore the impress of anxiety. 

He plunged into the silent streets. 

Still he followed one direction. 

He took the shortest route towards the Seine, reached the Quai 
des Ormes, went along the quai, passed the Greve, and stopped, ai 
alittle distance from the post of the Place du Chatelet, at the cor- 
ner of the Pont Notre Dame. The Seine there forms between the 
Pont Notre Dame and the Pont au Change in one direction, and in 
the other between the Quat de la Megisserie and the Quai aux Fleurs, 
a sort of square lake crossed by a rapid. 

This point of the Seine 1s dreaded by mariners. Nothing is more 
dangerous than this rapid, narrowed at that period and vexed by 
the piles of the mill of the bridge, since removed. The two bridges, 
so near each other, increase the danger, the water hurrying fear- 
fully under the arches. It rolls on with broad, terrible folds; it 
gathers and heaps up; the flood strains at the piles of the bridge 
as if to tear them out with huge liquid ropes. Men who fall in there, 
one never secs agains the best swimmers are drowned. 

fJavert Jeaned both elbows on the parapet, with his chin in his 
hands, and while his fingers were clenched mechanically in the 
thickest of his whiskers, he reflected. 

‘There had been a new thing, a revolution, a catastrophe in the 
depths of his heing sand there was matter for self-examination, 

favert was suffering frightfully. 

Por some hours Javert had ceased to be natural. He was troubled; 
this brain, so limpid in its blindness, had lost its transparency ; there 
was a cloud in this crystal. Javert felt that duty was growing weaker 
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in his conscience, and he could not hide it from himself. When he 
had so unexpectedly met Jean Valjean upon the beach of the seine, 
there had been in him something of the wolf, which seizes his prey 
again, and of the dag which again finds lis niaster, 

He saw before him two roads, hoth equally straight: but he saw 
twosand that terrified him---him, who had never in his life known 
but one strateht line, And, bitter anguish, these twe roads were cone 
tradictory, One of these two stright lines excluded the other, 
Which of the two was the true one ? 

His condition was inexpressible, 

To owe life toa malefactor, to accept that debt and to pay it, to 
be, in spite of limself, on a level with a fupritive from justice, and to 
yity him for one service with anether service; to allow him to say: 
‘Go away,” and to say to him in turns “Re free; to sacrifice duty, 
that general obligntion, to personal motives, and to feel in these per~ 
somnl motives something general aloo, and perhaps superior: to be- 
tray society in order to be true te his awn conscience: that all these 
absurdities should he realised aud that they shoul be accumulated 
upon himself, this it was by which he was prostrated. 

One thing Ind astonished him, that Jean Valjean had spared - 
him, and one thing laud petrified him, that he, Javert, had spared 
Jean Valjean, 

Where was he? He sought himself and found himself no longer, 

What should he da now ? Give up Jean Valjean, that was wrong; 
leave Jean Valjean free, that was wrong. Inthe first case, the man 
of authority would fall lower than the man of the galley; in the sec- 
ond, a convict rose higher than the kuw and set his foot upon it, 
In both cases, dishonour to him, Javert. In every course which was 
open to him, there was a fall, Destiny has certain extremities pre- 

-¢cipitous upon the impossille, and beyond which lify is no more than 
an abyss, javed was at one of these extremities, 

One of his causes of anxiety was, that he was compelled to think. 
The very violence of all these contradictory emotions forced him to 
it, Thought, an unaccustomed thing to him, and singularly painful. 

There is always a certain amount of internal rebellion in thought: 
and he was irritated at having it within him, 

‘Thought, upon any subject, no matter what, outside of the narrow 
circle of his functions, had been to him, in all cases, a folly and a 
fatigue; but thought upon the day which had just gone by, was tor- 
ture. He must absolutely, however, look into his conscience after such 
shocks, and render an account of himself to hiniself, 

What he had just done made him shudder. He had, he, Javert, 
thought good to decide, against all the regulations of the police, 
against the whole social and judicial organisation, against the en- 
tire code, in favour of a release; that had pleased him; he had sub- 
stitused his own affairs for the public affairs; coukd this be char-— 
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acterised ? Every time that he set himself face to face with this name- 
less act which he had committed, he trembled from head to foot. 
Upon what should he resolve? A single resource remained: to re- 
turn immediately to the Rue de l’Homme Armé, and have Jean Val- 
jean arrested. It was clear that that was what he must do. He could 
not. 

something barred the way to him on that side. 

Something? What? Is there anything else in the world besides 
tribunals, sentences, police, and authority ? Javert’s ideas were over- 
turned. 

A galley-slave sacred! a convict not to be taken by justice! and 
that by the act of Javert! 

That Javert and Jean Valjean, the man made to be severe, the 
man made to be submissive, that these two men, who were each the 
thing of the law, should have come to this point of setting themselves 
both above the law, was not this terrible? 7 

What then! such enormities should happen and nobody should 
be punished? Jean Valjean, stronger than the entire social order, 
should he free and he, Javert, continue to eat the bread of the gov- 
ernment ! 

His reflections gradually became terrible. 

He might also through these reflections have reproached himself 
a little in regard to the insurgent carried to the Rue des Filles du 
Calvaire: but he did not think of it. The lesser fault was lost in the 
greater. Besides, that insurgent was clearly a dead man, and legally, 
death extinguishes pursuit. 

Jean Valjean then was the weight he had on his mind. | 

Jean Valjean confounded him. All the axioms which had been the 
supports of his wholé life crumbled away before this man. Jean 
Valjean's generosity towards him, Javert, overwhelmed him. Other 
acts, which he remembered and which he had hitherto treated as lies 
and follies, returned to him now as realities. M. Madeleine reap- — 
peared behind Jean Valjean, and the two figures overlaid each other 
so as to make but one, which was venerable. Javert felt that some- 
thing horrible was penetrating his soul, admiration for a convict. 
Respect for a galley-slave, can that be possible? He shuddered at it, 
yet could not’shake it off, It was useless to-struggle, he was reduced 
to confess before his own inner tribunal the sublimity of this wretch. 
That was hateful. 

A beneficent malefactor, a compassionate convict, kind, helpful, 
clement, returning good for evil, returning pardon for hatred, lov- 
ing pity rather than vengeance, preferring to destroy himself rather 
thin to destroy his enemy, saving him who had stricken him, kneel- 
ing upon the height of virtue, nearer the angels than men. Javert was 
compelled to acknowledge that this monster existed, 

This could not last. | 
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Certiinky, and we repeat at, he had aed given Itself up without 
resistance to this mionsier, this difamonus aaced, dts hideous hero, 
at whom he was almost as indisuant as le wes astonnded. Twenty 
times, while he was in dae carriage faee te fiee with Jean Val jean, 
the Tegal tiger had roared within him Twenty times he had heen 
tempted to threw himself upon ean Valles, ta seize iin and to 
devour htm, thatis to say, to arrest him Wirt more shpple, indeod ? 
Toery at the first post in fromtaf which they passed: "Elore is a 
fugitive from justice in breach of hits han!" to eal the pendarmes 
and say te thems’ Phis man is yours P then te ve away, to leave this 
condemned man there, ty ipnore the rest, aid Ge hove nothing more 
todo with it, This mands forever dhe prisoner of the haw: the law 
will do what it will with hia. What mre pied? Jawert nud said all 
this to himself she liad desired te ve further, ta aet, to apprehend 
the mean, sid, then as now, head met bea aides sam every time that 
his hard bil heen raised convalsivedy fawords disin Valfesu's callar, 
his hand, as ifoander ian enorme weit, ont fallen back, and dn 
the depths of Is mind he had heard a vatees at sosaine wiee erying 
tohime "Very well, Give up your saviar, Cher dase Buotias Pi 
ftte’s Pisin brought, and woeds your ehows,” 

Then his reflections fell tack upear himself, sd be the side of 
Jean Valjent esalted, die belied iiniself, hii, bovert, legermtded, 

A couvict woos Tits bene tuctor ! 

Bur ase why had he permitted this nat te det iia lve? fe had, 
in that barricade, the ridit ta he hdled ble stoaubl have availed him-« 
self of that right, Vo have called the other inarpents to his ald 
against Jean Valjean, to lmve secured a slot hy force, that would 
have been better, 

His supreme anguish was the hoss of ail certainty, Ele felt that he 
was uprooted, The code was ieay bata stamp in hits bated, Ele had 
todo with seruples of an apkinaen spevies, Phere was in hina reves 
lation of feeling entirely distinet from the declarations of the how, 
his only shundird hitherto, ‘To retain his ald virtue, thet ne longer 
sufficed, An entire order of unexpected facts arase saul subjugated 
him. An entire new world appeared ta his soul: favour accepted and 
returned, devotion, compassim, inidulpence, ais of vidkeice com- 
mitted by pity upon austerity, respect of persons, no more final 
condemnation, no more daination, the possibility of a tear in the 
eye of the law, a mysterious justice according to God poing counter 
to justive according to men, He perceived in the darkness the fearful 
rising of an unknewn moral sun; he was horrified and blinded by it. 
‘An ow! compelled te an eagle's gaze. | 

_ He said to himself that it was true then, that there were OXCEp« 
tions, that authority might be put out of countenance, that rule 
might stop short. before a fact, that everything was not framed in 
the text of the code, that the unforeseen would be obeyed, that, the 
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virtue of a convict might-spread a snare for the virtue of a function- | 
ary, that the monstrous might be divine, that destiny had such am- 
buscades as these, and he thought with despair that even he had not ' 
been proof against a surprise. os | 

He was compelled to recognise the existence of kindness. This ' 
convict had been kind. And he himself, wonderful to tell, he had just 
been kind. Therefore he had become depraved. | . 

He thought himself base. He was a horror to himself. 

Javert’s ideal was not to be humane, not to be great, not to be 
sublime ; it was to be irreproachable. Now he had just failed. 

How had he reached that point ? How had all this happened? He 
could not have told himself. He took his head in his hands, but it was 
in vain ; he could not explain it to himself. | 

He had certainly always had the intention of returning Jean Val- 
jean to the law, of which Jean Valjean was the captive, and of which 
he, Javert, was the slave. He had not confessed to himself for a | 
single moment while he held him, that he had a thought of letting. 
him go. It was in some sort without his knowledge that his hand had 
opened and released him. 

All manner of interrogation points flashed before his eyes. He 
put questions to himself, and he made answers, and his answers 
frightened him. He asked himself: “This convict, this desperate 
man, whom I have pursued even to persecution, and who has had 
me beneath his feet, and could have avenged himself, and who ought 
to have done so as well for his revenge as for his security, in grant- 
ing me life, in sparing me, what has he done? His duty ? No, Some- 
thing more, And I, in sparing him in my turn, what havé I done? 
My duty? No. Something more. There is then something more 
than duty.” Here he was startled; his balances were disturbed; one.» 
of the scales fell into the abyss, the other flew into the sky, and | 
Javert felt no less dismay from the one which was above than from 
the one which was below. Without being the least in the world what 
is called a Voltairean, or a philosopher, or a sceptic, respectful on — 
the contrary, by instinct, towards the established church, he knew _ 
it only as an august fragment of the social whole; order was his 
dogma and was enough for him; since he had been of the age of a 
man, and an official, he had put almost all his religion in the police. 
Being, and we employ the words here without the slightest irony. 
and in their most serious acceptation, an we have said, a spy as 
men are priests. He had a superior, M. Gisquet; he had scarcely 
thought, until to-day, of that other superior, God. 

This new chief, God, he felt unawares, and was perplexed thereat. 

_ He had lost his bearings in this unexpected presence ; he did not 

know what to do with this superior; he who was not ignorant that 
the subordinate is bound always to yield, that he ought neither to 
disobey, nor to blame, nor to discuss, and that, in presence of a 
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superio® whe astenishes him too much, the inferior hus nu resouree 
but resigmation, 

Jot how manage tosend in his resigrathan te Cioed 2 

However this might he, and ff woes always te tis that he returned, 
ene ding overrided all else fr litia, that was, that lie had just ean 
titted an appalliay dufraction, Ele tod choed his eves upon a eon. 
wieted second atiender in brenelaof hte bag Pe dead seta nillevesiave 
at ture. Fle had robbed the laws od ania who dalonped to then, 
He bad done that, Heeould not aiaderstgd biaaedi, Phe wos mat sure 
Of bemp hiniself, The very reasons of his aetho escaped him: he 
caught only the whirlof them, He biel lived ap te this moment hy that 
blind faith which a dark probity enpemders, Vhs fiith wos lesevinyg 
him, this probity was fathog hin Al phat die laad believed was dise 
sipated, Truths whieh he lned ge wide for inesorakdy besievendd him, 
He nist heneeforth be amether aun Ele saifered phe SEIN Pautyts 
of a conscience suddenty operated upon fer the cataract, Ele saw 
whit he revalted at See LY, The felt Hint hie wots chuaphicad, tincless, 
broken tT fren lits Juant Ife, dlestttute, Ursscdyert, Authority Wis 
dealin hin, Pe bvelins farther reascat for existerve, 

Terrible situation ! tube nied, 

"To be pranite, aad techoubit tebe the statue af perilty eist ia 
single piece mn the anal of the Law, aod to sudblenty peresive that 
you have imder your breast of liaie something prepesterous and 
disobeliont wlach iduiost rescosbhles a liege! Vie bie fead hay it ta redt 
der ood for puanl, aldeagsh won niay dave sated ceil to eli dhiat this 
good was eval te le the watehedhas amd te fawe! tu be deve, and ta 
melt! to be a vice, aml te become a hard! tte feel year fiapers sud 
denly open! to lose your hold, appalling: thing! 

The projectile man ne longer Knowing his road, and recoiling ! 

To he obliged to achknowleolpe this cinfallibility is avd dufiallibile, 
there may bean error inthe dopuaa,allis not said wher a code has 
apoken, society is not perfect, authority is conydicate with wavilla- 
von, a cricking is possible in the imuaitalde, judpes are aien, the 
law may be deceived, the trilunals may be mistaken! ta see a flaw 
in the immense blue crystal of the fraanient ! 

What was passing in Javert was the Fampoux of a rectilinear 
conscience, the throwing of a seul out af is path, the crushing of a 
probity irresistibly hurled in a straight dine and breaking itself 
against God, Certainly, it was strange, that the fireman of order, the 
engineer of api mounted upon the blind iron-horse of the 

rigid path, could be thrown off hy a ray of light! that the incommu- 
table, the direct, the correct, the geometrical, the passive, the perfect, 
could bend! that there should be a road to Damascus for the locos 
motive! | | | 

God, always interior to man, and unyielding, he the true con- 
science, to the false; a prohibition to the spark to extinguish itself; 
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an order to the ray to remember the sun; an injunction to the soul. 
to recognise the real absolute when it is confronted with the ficti- ° 
tious absolute; humanity imperishable; the human heart inamis- 
sible ; that splendid phenomenon, the most beautiful perhaps of our 
interior wonders, did Javert comprehend it? did Javert penetrate 
it? did Javert form any idea of it? Evidently not. But under the 
pressure of this incontestable incomprehensible, he felt that his head 
was bursting. | 

He was less the transfigured than the victim of this miracle. He ~ 
bore it, exasperated. He saw in it only an immense difficulty of exist- 
ence. It seemed to him that henceforth his breathing would be op- 
pressed for ever. 

To have the unknown over his head, he was not accustomed to that. 

Until now all that he had above him had been in his sight a 
smooth, simple, limpid surface; nothing there unknown, nothing 
obscure ; nothing which was not definite, co-ordinated, concatenated, 
precise, exact, circumscribed, limited, shut in, all foreseen ; authority 
was a plane; no fall in it, no dizziness before it. Javert had never 
scen the unknown except helow. The irregular, the unexpected, the 
disorderly opening of chaos, the possible slipping into an abyss; 
that belonged to inferior regions, to the rebellious, the wicked, the 
miserable. Now Javert was thrown over backward, and he was 
abruptly startled by this monstrous apparition: a gulf on high. 

What then! he was dismantled completely! he was disconcerted, 
absolutely! In what should he trust? That of which he had been 
convinced gave way |! | 

What ! the flaw in the cuirass of society could be found by a mag- 
nanimous wretch! what! an honest servant of the law could find 
himself suddenly caught between two crimes, the crime of letting 
a man escape, and the crime of arresting him! all was not certain in 
the order given by the state to the official ! There might be blind alleys . 
in duty! What then ! was all that 1eal! was it true that an old bandit, 
weighed down by condemnations, could rise up and be right at last P. 
was this credible? were there cases then when the law ought, before 
a transfigured crime, to retire, stammering excuses? 

Yes, there were! and Javert saw it! and Javert. touched it! and 
not only could he not deny it, but he took part in it. They were reali- _ 
ties. It was abominable that real facts could reach such deformity. 

lf facts did their duty, they would be contented with being the. 
proofs of the law; facts, it is God who sends them. Was anarchy © 
then about to descend from on high? —: 

So,—and beneath the magnifying power of anguish, and in the 
optical illusion of consternation, all that might have restrained and _ 
corrected his impression vanished, and society, and the human race, 
and the universe, were summed up henceforth in his eyes in one 
simple and terrible feature—so punishment, the thing judged, the 
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foree dhe do hedelarbon, fhe deerees af the soverete 

i wads PHY, Chive rrayes See a pre Vetted and ds nh official te 
thera, ae 1 Goibiite, oe a ess ae afc Hy, all the dogmas 
Hyon which pepe rae pdiica! aid coud) seat rity, saWwerelenty, justice, 
thie bode thay in Pras thas ete the sw a thsalure, the public truth, 
ally Nak veritieebatt, jit de, chit ent wot, davert, the “py of order, 
seapaabr pads my a thy ae as eat git yyy awe, the hast itt-providence 
ep Muir! PeOWGN uit Herd anid pee ay Sand Hien all this ruin a man : 
standing, WHE a Geri esi hee hend and a hale about his brow: 
stelt was Mie = tacap be wach he dowd comes sach was the fright. | 
fulveden wl: He phaeh ay dn bits oth, 

tanhd tha bee ek ae fale? Naw, 

Crinatural ciate, OF ewer erty wotoene, “There were only two ways 
taged etea mote fresve te cde 1 Ti qs my tthe: itt aind to return 
the teva z thie qaitiews fa Ge igoceeita, bbe cab 

Favert here tie posupet, cand, his se erent Htts time, made his 
wore witli ay Hu adepe fess, ob ie tttlivatert by a kump at one of 
the seghers at the Eo Lbbecly - 

Ci teacleru tt, hie nehtht ib ocur ony he ville throngh the window, 
sited die gsteree bs Afesidy ft tne nagar an whirk they push open 
tlis tfein oad at vtpatebbuetbie, yee eghornt rey wba esivdy uther. Javert 
pave ha nate, bowel his ecgot te tho seroma, send sat down at the 
taldeaed the pect etn whieh a candle was Tmaniny, There was a pen 
othe table, oi deaiden ushstarot, taf some paper dn readiness for 
Clemter reperts and Cheoorders of phe godt patead, 

Vhs tilde, always aectopented by its stew ehair, is an institu 
Hon: exists i all thee pedser we a tevarkilily adorned with 
a boxwool saucer, fill a va alist, cord ck praste Hoard box full of 
red wifers, ated tis the awer state of the atti style, On it the 
literatire ed the shate heyritts, : 

Aavevt ie hothe pena! a sheet et paper, and leqan to write 
This is what das wrote: 


SOME GAPE RTOS ow Tir hp Ad hit ap THE SERVICE 


"idest > Phase Cittenscrct the preteet te pbs at this, 

" eI the prhoomeps an ther retire fren cxanination, take 
mf their shore and tenarn barefooted ipa Che pavement while they 
are searched, Mauy cetyl eq Pobur hay ba thie parts "his involves 
lpr expetrirs, | 

Tally: spanning dy peed, wath reba of utheers at intervals; 
but dere slinld Leoni portant ace ashans, Ewe nffivers at least who 

do notduse sythtof each ether, sa that, if, far any cause whatever, 
Cone officer becomes weak in the service, the uther is watching hin, 
ancl supplies his place. 

: il it ds diflie ult to explain why the special regulation of 
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the prison of the Madclonnettes forbids a prisoner having a chair, 
ever on paving: for tt, = 
7 Miithly aut the Madelonnettes, there are only two bars to the 
sutler’s window, which enables the sutler to let the prisoners touch 
her hane. | 

AT eS se ‘ sPreotore bid ’ ; tl Pat ot | . 

| Sixthly 3 the prisoners, called barkers, who call the other prison- 
ers to the parlour, make the prisoner pay them two sous for calling 
his name distinetly., This is a theft, 

dey’ tay y * 7 . # r) 4a" : bd 

seventhly for a dropped thread, they retain ten sous from 
the prisoner in the weaving shop; this is an abuse on the part of the 
contractor, sinee the cloth is just as good, oe 

“Tighthly: it is annoying that the visitors of La Force have to 
erous the Corr des Momes to reach the parlour of Sainte Marie 
Tieyvptienne,. 

OS Nanthive: itis certain that pendarmes are every day heard relat- 
ing, In the yard of the prefecture, the examinations of those brought 
before the riistedtes. Por a gendarme, who should hold such things 
stered, te repeat whit he has heard in the examining chamber, is a 
serious disorder, ‘ 

_SPenthly: Mine, Henry is an honest woman ; her sutler’s’ window 
is very neat; but itis wrong fora woman to keep the wicket of the 
trapeduor of the secret cells, It is not worthy the Conciergerie of a 
great civilisation, 

Javert wrote these lines in his calmest and most correct hand- 
writing, nut onntiing a dot,and making the paper squeak resolutely 
under his pen. Beneath the last line he signed : 

“TAVERT, 
, | . a “Inspector of the Ist class. 
Atthe Post of the Mace du Chatelet, 
“June 7, 1832, about one o'clock in the morning,” 


Javert dried the fresh ink of the paper, folded it like a letter, 
sealed it, wrote onthe back: Mole for the administration, left it on 
the tulle, smd went out of the post. The glazed and grated door . 
clause behind him, 

He npain crossed the Place du Chatelet diagonally, regained the 
quivi, aud returned with automatic precision to the very point which 
he luvl left a quarter of an hour before, he leaned over there, and 
fore hiniself again in the same attitude, on the same stone of the 
parapet, It seemed as if he had not stirred. ) 

The darkness was complete. It was the sepulchral moment which 
follows midnight. A ceiling of clouds concealed the stars, The sky 
was only an ominous depth, The houses in the city no longer showed - 
a single light ; nobody was passing ; all that he could see of the streets. 
and the quais was deserted; Notre Dame and the towers of the 
Palais de Justice seemed like features of the night. A lamp red- 
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dened the curb of the quai. The silhouettes of the bridges were dis- 
torted in the mist, one behind the other. The rains hac swelled the 
river, 

The place where Javert was leaning was, it will he remembered, 
situated exactly over the rapids of the Seine, perpendicularly over 
that formidable whirlpool which knots and unknots itself Tike an 
endless screw, 

Javert bent his head and Jooked. Al was black. He could distin- 
guish nothing, He heard a frothing sounds bat he did not see the 
river, At intervals, in that giddy depth, a gleam appeared in dim 
serpentine contortions, the water having this power, in the mest 
complete night, of taking light, nobody knows whence, and chang- 
Ing it into an adder. The gleam vanished, and all heeame again in- 
distinet. Immensity seemed open there, What was begeath wis not 
water, it was chasm. The wall of the qual, abrupt, confused, mingled 
with vapour, suddenly lost to sight, seemed like an escarpment of the 
infinite. 

He saw nothing, but he pereeived the hostile chill of the water, 
and the insipid odour of the moist stones, A fieree breath rese from 
that abyss. The swollen river guessed at rather chan pereeived, the 
tragical whispering of the flond, the distnal vastness of the arches of 
the bridge, the imaginable fall into that gloomy void, all dat shadow 
was full of horror. 

Javert remained for some minutes motionless, gazing inte that 
opening of darkness; he contemplated the invisible with a tinediess 
which resembled attention. The water gurgled, Suddenly he took off 
his hat and laid it on the edge of the quai, A moment afterwards, a 
tall and black form, which from the distance some belated passer 
might have taken for a phantom, appeared standing on the parapet, 
bent towards the Seine, then sprang up, and fell straight inte the 
darkness ; there was a dull splash; and the shadow alone was in the 
— seeret of the convulsions of that obscure form whieh had disap- 
' peared under the water. 


BOOK FIFTH 
THE GRANDSON AND THE GRANDFATHER 
I 


{IN WHICH WE SEE THE TREE WITH TITE PLATE OF ZINC ONCE MORE | 


Some time after the events which we have just related, the Sieur 
Boulatruellé had a vivid emotion. 

The Sieur Boulatruelle is that road-labourer of Montfermeil of 
whom we have already had a glimpse in the dark portions of this 
bool. 

Boulatruelle, it will perhaps be remembered, was a man occupied 
with troublous and various things. He broke stones and damaged 
travellers on the highway. Digger and robber, he had a dream; he 
believed in treasures buried in the forest of Montfermeil. He hoped 
one day to find money in the ground at the foot of a tree; in the 


meantime, he was willing to search for it in the pockets of the pas- 


sers-by. 

Nevertheless; for the moment, he was prudent. He had just had 
a narrow escape. He had been, as we know, picked up in the Jon- 
dretie garret with the other bandits. Utility of a vice: his drunken- 
ness had saved him. It could never be clearly made out whether he 
was there as a robber or as robbed. An order of mol. pros., founded 
upon his clearly proved state of drunkengess on the evening of the 
ambuscade, had set him at liberty. He regained the freedom of the 
woods, He returned to his road from Gagny to Lagny to break 


stones for the use of the state, under administrative surveillance, — 


with downeast mien, very thoughtful, a little cooled towards rob= 
bery, which had nearly ruined him, but only turning with the more 
affection towards wine, which had just saved him, 


As to the vivid emotion which he had a little while after his re- 


turn beneath the thatched roof of his road-labourer’s hut, it was this: 

One morning a little before the break of day, Boulatruelle, while 
on the way to his work according to his habit, and upon the watch, 
perhaps, perceived a man among the branches, whose back only he 


could see, but whose form, as it seemed to him, through the dis- — 


tance and the twilight, was not altogether unknown to him. Boula- 
truelle, although a drunkard, had a correct and lucid memory, an 
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indispensable defensive arm te him who is slishtly in eonlict with 

leval order, 

"Where the devil have Pseen something Tye that nian 2” inanired 
he of hiniself, 

But he eould inake himself aeanswer, save thot it seserobledd same- 
body of who he did a ecomfused remend ines, 

Boulitruelle, however, aside fran the ddiatiy wins de tie idl net 
succeed tn getting rol ef, riude seqoe cerparissais anel alerts 
tions. This ttam was noted the eommtey, dle diaterane there. Ot font, 
evidently, Nem public carriage puacses Miontfermed) at tia aaa tbe 
feel walleeed atl antehit, Where did die catte frome? rect far ati, Por he 
hacoueither bar ner bundle. Prous Puads, doubtless, Wha was le dn 
the woud? whe was he there at such an hours what tial he come 
there te cha? 

Beathirnedde thoneht ef the treiiire, Py diate fliochic tate his 
memory heclialy recollected Tnectia adready hadl several cours he 
fore, asnibir surpadee dn redition foca ican wha dostrig kh hina, was 
very possibly the Saar ain, 

While he wos miedituenie de heed) ninter the were wetolt of his 
meditation, bowed dis head, whitdiwses oct, Prater very cone. 
nit, Wha die raised it ignedia tiere wis no boner aaathing there, 
The man haal weobdiesd in the fared sand the twelocha, 

“The denec? sail Uraibitruedie, "Po will fart his cesta Pb will dis- 
cover the powish ef that portditener, Phas Pitre Abaiette prowlee 
upon has awhy, Po will find iam, Nolewly dis it secret ia ay woes 
without J have a finger in in” 

He took his pickase, which was very sliirp. 

“Here is something,” he mattered, “te pry inte the ground ora 
man with” 

And, as one attaches ane thread tesother theesd, limphig along 
at his best in the path which the oput mist dave followed, be turk 
his way through the thicket, 

When he had gone a hundred ssirds, dhalight, which bepsiu to 
break, aided him. Footateps printed on the sant here and there, 
rass inatted down, heath broker off, youre branches beaut ite the 

shes and rising again with a graceful slowness, like the arms of a 
pretty woman who stretches herself on awaking, dudivated to hime 
sort of track, He followed it, then he lost it. Time was passing, He 
pushed further forward into the wood and reached a kind of emi- 
nence, A morning hunter who passed along a path in the distance, 
sh whistling the air of Guillery, inspired him witli the iden of climb- 
ing a tree, Although oll, he was agile, There was near by a beech 
tree of great height, worthy of Tityrus and Boulatruelle. Boulatru- 
elie climbed the beech as high as he could. | 
* The idea was good, In exploring the solitude on the side where 
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the wood was entirely wild and tangled, Boulatruelle suddenly per- 
ceived the man. 

Hardly had he perceived him when he lost sight of him. 

The man entered, or rather glided, into a distant glade, masked 
by tall trees, but which Boulatruelle knew very well from having 
noticed there, near a great heap of burrstone, a wounded chestnut 
tree bandaged with a plate of zinc nailed upon the bark. This glade 
is the one which was formerly called the Blaru ground. The heap 
of stones, intended for nobody knows what use, which could be 
seen there thirty years ago, is doubtless there still. Nothing equals 
the longevity of a heap of stones, unless it be that of a palisade fence. 
It is there provisionally. What a reason for enduring ! | 

Boulatruelle, with the rapidity of joy, let himself fall from the 
tree rather than descended. The lair was found, the problem was to 
rae the game. That famous treasure of his dreams was probably 
there. 

It was no easy matter to reach that glade. By the beaten paths, 
which make a thousand provoking zigzags, it required a good quarter — 
of an hour. Ina straight line, through the underbrush, which is there 
singularly thick, very thorny, and very aggressive, it required a long 
half-hour. There was Boulatruelle’s mistake. He believed in the 
straight line ; an optical illusion which is respectable, but which ruins 
many men. The underbrush, bristling as it was, appeared to him the 
. best road. 

“Tet us talke the wolves’ Rue de Rivoli,”’ said he. 

Boulatruelle, accustomed to going astray, this time made the 
blunder of going straight. 

He threw himself resolutely into the thickest of the bushes. 

He had to deal with hollies, with nettles, with hawthorns, with 
sweetbriers, with thistles, with exceedingly irascible brambles. He 
was very much scratched. 

At the bottom of:a ravine he found a stream which must be 
crossed. | : 

He finally reached the Blaru glade, at the end of forty minutes, 
sweating, soaked, breathless, torn, ferocious. | | 

Nobody in the glade. 7 3 

Boulatruelle ran to the heap of stones. It was in its place. Nobody 
had carried it away. 7 

As for the man, he had vanished into the forest. He had escaped. 
Where? on which side? in what thicket? Impossible to guess. = 

And, a bitter thing, there was behind the heap of stones, before 
the tree with the plate of zinc, some fresh earth, a pick, forgotten 
or abandoned, and a hole. | | 

‘This hole was empty. - 

“Robber |” cried Boulatruelle, showing both fists to the horizon, 
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Il 
MARIUS, ESCAPING FROM CIVIL WAR, PREPARES FOR DOMESTIC WAR 


Marius was for a long time neither dead nor alive. Te had for 
several weeks a fever accompanied with delirium, and serious cere- 
bral symptoms resulting rather from the concussion produced by 
the wounds in the head than fron the wounds themselves, 

He repeated the name of Cosette during entire nights tn the dis- 
mal loquacity of fever and with the gloomy obstinacy of agony. 
The size of certain gashes was a serious danger, the suppuration of 
large wounds always being Hable to reabsorption, and consequently 
to kill the patient, under certain atmospheric influences; at every 
change in the weather, at the slightest storm, the physieiin was anxs- 
ious, “Above all, let the wounded man have ue excitement,” he re- 
peated. The dressings were complicated and difficult, the fastening 
of cloths and bandages with sparadrap net being: invented at that 

eriod, Nicolette used for Hint a sheet “as big as a eciling,” said she. 
It was not without difficulty that the chloruretted lotions and the 
nitrate of silver brought the gangrene to an end, As long as there 
was danger, M. Gillenormand, in despair at the bedside tf his grand- 
son, was, like Marius, neither dend nor alive. 

Every day, and sometimes twice a day, a very well-dressed gen- 
_tleman with white hair, stich was the description yiven by the porter, 
came to inquire after the wounded man, and left a large parkage of 
lint for the dressings, | 
At last, on the 7th of September, four months, toa day, after the 
sorrowful night when they had brought him home dying to his grand- 

father, the physician declared him out of danger, Convalescence be- 
— gan, Marius was, however, oblived stil to remain for more than 
two months stretched on a deng chair, on account of the accidents 
resulting from the fracture of the shontder-blade, There is always 
- alast wound like this which will not close, and which prolongs the 
- dressings, to the great disgust of the patient. 

- ‘However, this long sickness and this long convalescence saved 

him from pursuit, In France, there is no anger, even governmental, 
which six months does not extingitish. Emeutes, in the present state 
_ of society, are so much the fault af everybody that they are followed 
by a certain necessity of closing the eyes. 
Let us add that the infamous Gisquet order, which enjoined phy- 
sicians to inform against the wounded, having outraged public opin- 
ion, and not only public opinion, but the king first of all, the wounded 
were shielded and protected by this indignation; and, with the ex- 
teption of those who had been taken prisoners in actual combat, the 
‘sourts-martial dared not disturb any. Marius was therefore left in 
peace : _ | ee 
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M. Gillenormand passed first through every anguish, and then 
every ecstasy. They had great difficulty in preventing him from. 
passing every night with the wounded man; he had his large arm- 
chair brought to the side of Marius’ bed ; he insisted that his daugh- 
ter should take the finest linen in the house for compresses and | 
bandages. Mademoiselle Gillenormand, like a prudent and elder 
person, found means to spare the fine linen, while she left the grand~ 
father to suppose that he was obeyed, M. Gillenormand did not per- 
mit anybody to explain to him that for making lint cambric is not su 
goocdas coarse linen, nor new linen so good as old. He superintended 
all the dressings, from which Mademoiselle Gillenormand modestly 
absented herself. When the dead flesh was cut with scissors, he 
would say: “aie! ater’ Nothing was so touching as to see him hand 
acup of gruel to the wounded man with his gentle senile trembling. 
He overwhelmed the doctor with questions, He did not perceive that 
he always asked the same, 

(on the day the physician announced to him that Marius was out 
of danger, the goodman was in delirium. He gave his porter three 
lowis as a gratuity. In the evening, on going to his room, he danced 
a gavot, making castanets of his thumb and forefinger, and he sang 
asung which follows : 


Jeanne est née 4 Fougére, 
"rad nid d’une bergeére; 
J'adore son jupon, | 

Fripon, 


Amour, ti vis en elle; 

Car c'est dans sa prunelle 

Que tu mets ton carquois, 
Narquals | 


Moi, je la chante. et j'aime, | 

Plus que Diane meme, 

Jeanne et ses durs tetons 
Bretons, 


Then he knelt upon a chair, and Basque, who watched him through 
the half-open door, was certain that he was praying. 3 

Hitherto, he had hardly believed in God. | a 

At each new phase of improvement, which continued to grow 
more and more visible, the grandfather raved. He did a thousand 
mirthful things mechanically ; he ran up and down stairs without 
knowing why. A neighbour, a pretty woman withal, was amazed at 
receiving a large bouquet one morning ; it was M. Gillenormand who 
sent it to her. The husband made a scene. M, Gillenormand at-  - 
tempted to take Nicolette upon his knees. He called Marius Mon- — 
sieurthe Baron, 
. He cried, “Vive la Républiguet™ 
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At every moment, he asked the plasaetins “Tiicre is ne more 
danger, is there!” Ee looked at Migdus with a prsuidaiother’s eyes, 
He browkel him when he ate. Hen banter hoew hotel’, lie na 
longer gountedl an himself, Mivrins was the ster at the hodise, there 
was abdiettion in his pow, lewis the geanedscn al Tbs pasaned scan, 

In this Hightness af heart which pooeseoed hina, dec was the most 
venerable af clildren. Por feared fatima er of stated thie ean 

alescent, he pot behind hing te snale upon hin, Fle was contented, 
joyous, enraptured, delightful, vecuns Ps white ders cilded a 
sweet majesty to the cheerful Tight wpon bis qice, Wien crace is 
joined with wrinkles, iis adorable, There is cm aispeokalde sliwn 
in happy old ape, | 

As Kee Martins, while he der then dress has wounds aiid aace fig 
him, he had one fixed nleat Coscte, 

Sinee the fever and the delim had Teft bins, he had not uttered 
thiet THT, mnie lives ELL live AHp Hp rsce| that hie nin dosuery throwsydat 
of it. le hieled his peciee, provbaely bec cetior dats sited was eu ae, 

He did td koow what bond heene af tosete ss the whole affair 
ofthe Kuede do Clamvverte was ike a cloud ae his qicmorg: alii. 
ows, aloiest indistinct, were floating in his anti, Pyoruae, Cows 
reedie, Midhen’, the Vhenardiers, all dus freeads gained drearily 
wil tite mEPSs ke nf this luarytesule : theoeowt BUTE Prd age oP AD Poatas hie 
event in that brady clears peeled Wp rett hana the etheat oof co 
enti i it Eereanpist | Tee quttsler sti secu teat hiaye 11 rreycapel to has cave 
life she neither knew how, nor by who, he had beets saved, sind io 
body about him kaews all that they could tell hon was that be hitd 
been brought to the Rue des Filles du Calvaire tno fire by night: 

st, present, future, all was now to him batothe mest of a wane 
idea; ut there was within this mist an inimovalde point, one elear 
and precise feature, something which way granite, a reselntion, a 
will: to find Cosette again, Te hind the idea of life was not distinet 
from the idea of Cosette: he had deereed in his heart that he would 
not accept the one without the other, and be was uinaltcrably deters 
mined to demand from anybedly, no matter whom, whe should wish 
to compel him to live, from his grandfather, from Pate, from Hell, 
the restitution of his vanished Eden, 

He did not hide the obstacles fram himself. 

Let us emphasise one point here; he was not won over, and was 
little softened by all the solicitude and all the tenderness of bis grand- 
father, In the first place, he was nut in the secret of it all; then, in 
his sick man’s reveries, still feverish perhaps, he distrusted thia gen- 
tlencss as a new and strange thing, the object of which was to sub- 
due him, He remained cold, The grandfather expended his poor old 
amile for nothing. Marius said to himself it was well so long as he, 
Marius, did not speak and offered no resistance ; but that, when th 
question of Cosette was raised, he would find another face, and his 
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grandfather’s real attitude would be unmasked. Then it would be 
harsh recrudescence of family questions, every sarcasm and every 
objection at once: Fauchelevent, Coupelevent, fortune poverty 
misery, the stone at the neck, the future. Violent opposition; con- 
clusion, refusal. Marius was bracing himself in advance. | 

And then, in proportion as he took new hold of life, his former 
gricfs reappeared, the old ulcers of his memory reopened, he thought _ 
onee more Of the past. Colonel Pontmercy appeared again between 
M. Gillenormand and him, Marius ; he said to himself that there was 
no real goodness to be hoped for from him who had been so unjust 
and so hard to his father. And with health, there returned to him a 
sort of harshness towards his grandfather. The old man bore it with 
grent leniess, 

M, Callenormand, without manifesting it in any way, noticed that 
Marits, since he had been brought home and restored to conscious- 
ness, had not once said to him “father.” He did not say monsieur, it 
is true ; but he found means to say neither the one nor the other, by 
a certain manner of turning his sentences. 

A erisis was evidently approaching. 

As it almost always happens in similar cases, Marius, in order to 
try himself, skirmished before offering battle. This is called feeling 
the ground, One morning it happened that M. Gillenormand, over 
a newspaper which had fallen into his hands, spoke lightly of the 
Convention and discharged a royalist epiphonema upon Danton, 
Saint Just, and Robespierre. “The men of 93 were giants,” said 
Marius, sternly, The old man was silent, and did not whisper for the 
rest of the day. 

Marius, who had always present to his mind the inflexible grand- 
futher of lis early years, saw in this silence an intense concentration 
of anger, augured from it a sharp conflict, and increased his prepara~ 
tions for combat in the inner recesses of his thought. 

He determined that in case of refusal he would tear off his ban- 
dayes, dislocate his shotlder, lay bare and open his remaining 
wounds, and refuse all nourishment. His wounds were his am- 
munition. ‘lo have Cosette or to die. 

Hie waited fur the favourable moment with the crafty patience of 
the sick, | 

That moment came. 


Til 
MARIUS ATTACKS 


One day M. Gillenormand, while his daughter was putting in order 
the vials and the cups upon the marble top of the bureau, bent over 
Marius and said to him‘in his most tender tone: 
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“Do you see, my darling Marius, in your place I would eat meat 
now rather than fish. A fried sole is excellent to begin a convales- 
cence, but, to put the sick man on his leys, it takes a good cutlet.” 
Marius, nearly all whose strength had returned, gathered it to- 


gether, sat up in bed, rested his clenched hands on the sheets, looked 


his grandfather in the face, assumed a terrible air, and said: 

“This leads me to say something to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“It is that I wish to marry.” 

“Toreseen,” said the grandfather. And he burst out laughing. 

“Tow foreseen?” 

“Ves, foreseen, You shall have her, your lassie” 

Marius, astounded, and overwhelmed by the dazzling burst of 
happiness, trembled in every limb, 

. Gillernormand continued ; 

“Yes, you shall have her, your handsome, pretty litle girl, She 
comnes every day in the shape of an old gentleman to inquire after 
you, Since you were wounded, she has passed her thine in weeping 
and making lint. [ have made inquiry, She lives in the Rue de 
ViTomme Armé, Number Seven. Ah, we are ready!) Aht you want 
her! Well, you shall have her, That eatehes you. You had arranged 

our little plot; you said to yourself: J am going to mmke it known 
luntly to that grandfather, to that mummy of the Regeney and of 
the Directory, to that old beau, to that Dorante become a Geronte; 
he has had his levities too, himself, and his amours, and his gris- 
ettes, and his Cosettes ; he has made his display, he has had his wings, 


he has eaten his spring bread; he must remember tt well, We shall 


= : 


see, Battle. Ah! you take the bug by the horns, ‘Phat is good, | pro- 


pose a cutlet, and you answer: ‘A propos, | wish to marry,’ That is 


what I call a transition, Ali] you had reckoned upon seme bickering, 
You didn’t know that T was an old coward, What do you say to that? 


You are spited. To find your grandfather stil more deal than 


yourself, you didn’t expect that, you lose the argument which you 
were to have made to me, monsicur advoeate ; it is provoking, Well, 
it is all the same, rage. I do what you wish, that cuts you out of it, 
‘ddiot, Listen. I have made inquiries, I am sly too; she is charming, 
she is modest, the lancer is not true, she has made heaps of lint, she 
ds a jewel, she worships you; if you had died, there would have been 
three of us; her bier would have accompanied mine. I had a strong 
notion, as soon as you were better, to plant her square at your bed- 
side, but it is only in romances that they introduce young girls un- 


_ ceremoniously to the side of the couch of the pretty wounded men 


‘who interest them. That does not do, What would your aunt have 
said? You have been quite naked three-quarters of the time, my 


goodman, Ask Nicolette, who has not left you a minute, if it was pos- 


sible for a woman to be here, And then what would the doctor have 


* 
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said? That doesn’t cure a fever, a pretty girl. Finally, it is*all right; 
don’t let vis talk any more about it, it is said, it is done, it is fixed; 
take her. Such is my ferocity. Do you see, I saw that you. did not 
love me; I said: What is there that I can do, then, to make this 
animal love me? I said: Hold on! I have my little Cosette under my- 
hand; I will give her to him, he must surely love a little then, or let. 
hin tell why. Ah! you thought that the old fellow was going to 
storm, to make a gruff voice, to cry No, and to lift his cane upon 
all this dawn. Not at all. Cosette, so be it; love, so be it; I ask noth- 
a oo Monsieur, take the trouble to marry. Be happy, my dear 
child. 

This said, the old man burst into sobs. _ 

And he took Marius’ head, and he hugged it in both arms against 
tus old breast, and they both began to weep. That is one of the forms 
of supreme happiness. | 

“Father !” exclaimed Marius. 

“Ah! you love me then !” said the old man. 

There was an ineffable moment. They choked and could not speak. 

At last the old man stammered: 

“Come! the ice is broken. He has called me, ‘Father.’ ” 

eis released‘his head from his grandfather’s arms, and said 
SOrtly: | 
“But father, now that I am well, it seems to me that I could see 
rer. | | 

“Foreseen again, you shall see her to-morrow.” 

“Teather |” 

“What?” 

“Why not to-day ?” 

“Well, to-day, Here goes for to-day. You have called me ‘Father,’ 
three times, it is well worth that. I will see to it. She shall be brought 
to you. Foreseen, I tell you. This has already been put into verse. It 
is the conclusion of André Chénier’s elegy of the Jeune malade, — 
André Chénier who was murdered by the scound-——, by the giants 
of 93,’ 7 _ | 

M. Gilenormand thought he perceived a slight frown on Marius’ 
brow, although, in truth, we should say, he was no longer listening 
to him, flown off as he had into ecstasy, and thinking far 1 ; 
Cosette than of 1793. The grandfather, trembling at havin: 
duced André Chénier so inopportunely, resumed precipita 

“Murdered is not the word. The fact is that the great rev 
ary geniuses, who were not evil disposed, that 1s inconte~ 
were heroes, egad! found that André Chénier embarrascwn wie 
little, and they had him guillot———. That is to say that those great 
men, on the seventh of Thermidor, in the interest of the public 7 
safety, begged André Chénier to have the kindness to go——.” 

“M. Gillenormand, choked by his own sentence, could ‘not con- 
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Hae hewn able medion tedinistitior ferent i, wile hits daugh- 
ter wos vernaais tie pillow hadi) Mbarius, ches ate ING, over 
Wheltaed Ta cectiany emiticns, Hines Hintelf, is quickly as his age 
perouttesd, cditied the Paolrwat. partied the clever te baduted him, and 
pupole, sth, Daan, his ees otarbtag trom: fils hesud, found 
hinoedt boop de taer weedy Jp: re Pipa [he wine Woks } Rabing hots in 
Hie inte tiaaber Pe serrl Ease fs the cher cane eeied full dn 
his fave wrth dap Vy tte hundred dita Javattes af the devil 
tine lerynageds aobseniated) han!” ; 

"Wiha, qaotpacip 

"Artie Cheende 

“Ves grorstene sant Basque in dismay, 


I 
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PRAT MMIN SUPER PADRUPPETAL SN TD Siatvl db CuME IN Witt SUM Wa 
THING, UNTER TEEN SWAT 


Costrte ane Maris say eachother ageti, 

What the uetcrview wos, we well nea attra teotcll here are 
Huts wha tower shoubb od quedertahe te ports the sam ds of the 
nines, 

Thewhole fannaly, gachadicg: Pasqtte and Nycolerte, were assembled 
Mt Moastus' poor when tosette entered. 

She appeared on the threshold; Wosecthrs] cas if ata Were it a 
clord, 

Just nt that stint the yrciltarheg was about ta hlow his THOSE | 
he stopped short, holding his nose in his handkerehiel, and looking 
at Casette above it: , 

“Adorable! he exchatoned, 

Then he blew his nose with a hou noise, 

Cosette wis intoxicated, enraptured, startled, in’ Heaven. She 
was as frightened as one can he by happiness, She stammered, quite 
pale, quite red, wishing to Dirow herself into Marius’ arms, and not 
daring to, Ashamed to show her love before all those people, We 
are pitiless towards happy lovers; we stay there when they have the 
strongest desire to be alone, They, however, have no need at all of 
- pociety, 

With Cosette and behind her had entered a man with white hair, 
grave, smiling nevertheless, but with a vague and vignant smile, 
Fis was “Monsieur Fauchelevent :" this was Jean Valjean. 3 

He was very tell dressed, an the porter had said, in a new black 
suit, with a white cravat. oe 

The porter was a thousaad miles from lsing in. this corres 
beurgeois, in this probable notary, the frightful corpse-bearer who 
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biel Taneled? at his deer on the night of the 7th of June, ragged 
maddy, ladeons, Tugusiud, his fice masked by blood and dirt “sitD~ 
porting the rautitig Marius in his arms; still his porter’s scent Was 
awakened. When M, Fauchelevent had arrived with Cosette the 
porter conbd nop help confiding this remark to his wife: “I don't 
any why | Sane Hiehig a I have seen that face somewhere,” 

Monsieur Panchelevent, in Marius’ room, stayed near the door 
asdfapart. Ele did under his arm a pac ge se ie eee 
te anechive veltine, wrapped in paper, The paper of the envelope 
wae greentoll, iad secnied nauldy, 

“Does dias erentiemin always have hooks under his arm like 
that asked Moidennatsedds Gillenorniaind, who did not like books. in 
adeaw vedere Navedette, Te 

PAV CHS naaweredl MM, Gillenormand, who had heard her, in the 
sie fotte, “he teoe Selva Wieet then? is it his fault? Monsieur 

loabord, whom ft hiew, never went out without a book, he neither 
atl calawsivs Tesch ets old vealianie apeuinst his heart, like thet.” 

Aaibbowtug, dies tit domed adver 

“Atorsteaur Pranehelevent 2" 

Mather Galleaoriasont did net de this on purpose, but inattention 
Ta propey nities Was Ett anistaeratie way he had, 

“Monsieur Piunhelewent, bo have the honour of asking of you 
foruneyasaelson, Monsieur the Baron Marius Pontmercy, the hand 
wf tracenparsedte, © 

Monsieur Pranvhelevent bowed, 

"hois eben), sobd the prandfather, 

Amd, turning tewsirds Mfarius and Cosette, with arms extended 
and Piles sane, he vriedd: 

“Pegiuaissions tasdore cach other 

Shey did not inake bim say it twice, It was all the same! The coo- 
ing began, ‘They talked! low, Marius leaning on his long chair, 
Cosette standing wear hint, “Oh, my God!” murmured Cosette, “I 
see you agin! he is vent it is you! To have gone to fight like that! 
But why? tt is horrible, For four moriths T have been dead. Oh, — 
how naughty it is to have heen in that battle! What had I done to 
you? P pardon you, but you won't do it again, Just now, when they 
came to tell us te come, | thought again I should die, but it was of 
jay. [was so sad? I did not take time to dress myself; 1 must look 
ike a fright. What will your relatives say of me, to see me with a 
collar ragged? But speak now! You let me do all the talking, We are 
atill in the Rue de 'Homme Armé. Your shoulder, that was terrible. 
‘They told me they could put their fist into it. And then they have 
cut your flesh with scissors, That is frightful. I have cried; I have | 
no cyes left. It is strange that anybody can suffer like that, Your 

ndfather has a very kind appearance. Don’t disturb yourself; 


n't rest on your elbow ; take care, you will hurt yourself. Oh, how 
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happy Tam! So our trouble is all over! Lam very silly. T wanted to 
say something to you that P have forgotten completely, De you love 
me sul? We live mthe Rue de PElomme Armé, Phere is ao earden 
T have been making lint all the tine. Here, monsieur, look, it is your 
fandt, my dineers are calleus” Nmeel! said Marinus, ae 

“Dyed is the only word in the linsige whieh cannet be worn out 
Seother word would resist the pitiless use which lovers make of it 

Then, as there were speetitors, they stopped, and cid not say 
another word, coufenting theniselves with tonchine each other's 
hands verve pently, 

AL Gillenormaimd turned towards all those who were in the room 
anid cried: : 

"Why don’t von tik lond, the reat of wea? Make a noise, hehind 
die seeries, Come, lithe aproar, the devil! se that these children 
sant eclnutter at their ese” | 
And, approaching Marius aud Cosette, he sid te then very 
low: : 

“Make love. Don’t he disturdest 

Annt Gillenornimd witnessed with anieement this irruption of 
light tite tier ager) interior, “Plis qaunienment was met at all ‘iprres~ 
sive CH was med thee decasr dia the worded thee seseclbisce struc] envious 
Iyek of anew) upon two rinelowes cit wos the dill eve ef a poor 
Hanover pirbof Uitveseven it wits honiplete life eholding that 
tritmpla, hove, 

“Maceniselly Gillentornuind the elder." said her father to her, 
“Ttold you plaindy chat this woulef beeper? 

Herennined silent a nenent aud added: 

“Rehold the happiness of athers.” 

Then he janie towards Cosette: 

“How prety she is thaw pretty she is? She isa Grenze, You are 
going to fae her allalene te verself then, rascal! Ab? my rogue, 


you have acirrew escape fromm, vou are licky, Hf D were not 


fifteen years ton old, we would crass swords for who should have 
her. Stop) am in love with You, mademaiselle, That is very natural, 
Teds your right, Ali! the sweet pretty charting litle wedding that 
this is going to make! Saint Penis du Saint Sacrement is our parish, 
but Iwill have a dispensation so that you may be married at Saint 
Paul's, The church is better, It was built by the Jesuits, It is more 
soquettish, It {s opposite the fountain of Cardinal de Birague, The 
masterpiece of Jesuit architecture is at Namur, [t is called Saint 
Loup, You must go there when you are married, [t is worth the 
journey. Mademoiselle, I am altogether of your opinion, I want girls 
to marry, they are made for that. There is a certain St, Catherine 
whom I would always like to see with her hair down. To be an old 
maid, that is fine, but it is cold. The Bible says: Multiply. To save 
_the people, we need Jeanne d’Arc; but to make the people, we used _ 
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Mother Gigogne. So, marry, beauties, I really don’t see the good | 
of being an old maid. I know very well that they have a chapel apart 
in the church, and that they talk a good deal about the sisterhood 
of the Virgin; but, zounds, a handsome husband, a fine fellow, 
and, at the end of the year, a big flaxen-haired boy who sucks you © 
merrily, and who has good folds of fat on his legs, and who 
squeezes your breast by handfuls in his little rosy paws, while he 
laughs like the dawn, that is better after all than holding a taper at 
vespers and singing Turris eburnea!” 

The grandfather executed a pirouette upon his ninety year old 
heels, and began to talk again, like a spring which flies back : 


Ainsi, bornant le cours de tes révasseries. 
Alcippe, il est donc vrai, dans peu tu te maries. 


“By the way !” 

“What, father?” 

“Pidn't you have an intimate friend?” 

“Ves, Courfeyrac.” 

‘What has become of him ?” 

“THe is dead.” 

“Very well” 7 

He sat down near them, made Cosette sit down, and took their 
four hands in his oll wrinkled hands: | 

“She is exquisite, this darling. She is a masterpiece, this Cosette! 
She is a very little girl and a very great lady. She will be only a 
baroness, that is stooping; she was born a marchionesg. Hasn't she 
lashes for you? My children, fix it well in your noddles that you are 
in the right of it. Love one another. Be foolish about it. Love is the 
foolishness of men, and the wisdom of God, Adore each other. 
Only,” added he, suddenly darkening, “what a misfortune! This is. 
what 1 am thinking of! More than half of what I have is in an- 
nuity ;as long as I live, it’s all well enough, but after my death, 
twenty years fron now, ah! my poor children, you will not have a 
sou. Your beautiful white hands, Madame the Baroness, will do the 
devil the honour to pull him by the tail.” ae 

“Mademoiselle Tuphrasie Fauchelevent has six hundred thou- 
sand frances.” | nae 

It was Jean Valjean’s voice. | a, | | 

He had not yet uttered a word, nobody seemed even to rernember . 
that he was there, and he stood erect and motionless behind all these 
happy people. . ers: 

Fh ow i Mademoiselle Euphrasie in question?” asked the grands 
father, startled. ee : | | 

“That is me,” answered Cosette. 7 - 

“Six hundred thousand francs!” resumed M. Gillenormand. 
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“Less fourteen or titecn thotesaid frames, perhaps, sad Jean 
Valjean, 

And be hedon the taille the paki which Sunt tallenormmiuned 
hel taken fora fark, 

Jesu Virljean apened the paar dittgced pit wea honmiead bank. 
notes, Thee man threnih thei, and they eomntedl thei Phere were 
five diatred Talis af a theapsamd fears, aeel se dametred ceed ENE y 
emhtoaf five himdredd taal, tive diuamdrect aged ehihtysfamr toa 
snd frees, 

That iso proceed Prook sitel AP Galleroriiecanel, 

“Hive hundred and etuhiestaae thotsaud tears f° sournanred 
the aun, 

“THis arranges Ciimes very well, shee dtomer, Mouadetacdisell: Cp. 
learned die elder 2" resumed the yoaaiediather, “plats aleeah af og 
Alaris, lies Teas fran wet ot hte reliboo aco aon dine trea 7 
erasures | Pheu tried ia the Tew oaypiads ibys it Vestplert als Howiliys | 
Stinfents taoed stidegftosses with os dequelred gheapcad fisuies, 
Chémnalin works better than Kotha? 

"Pave indeed gael eaghte fone thotoand Prange. ?° pepeater 
Misulediedaells taillemicnagacel Woah wae thope Ub ove Vrnlyrad mol 
ciglitvedsar fyoarratlat tlt sas hiuredoed ge ateamed, meters! 

As for Mornts aed Goeretre, thes were hechance ap iceh othe elt. 
TTY this tine ‘ they publ ithe attention paths ducideag, : 


\ 
PEPOSIT YOUR MONEY RATUER IN SONS PORES T TIDAN WHITH SOME 
: NUTARY 


Tue reader has clonbtless nmderstood, without i briny Hevessary 
o explain atdenmdth, that dean Valjean, atter the (harmpaathies 
fair, duel been able, thanks to his trst escape fur a few days to 
some te Puiris, aid te warhdraw the sum miuade by tan ander the 
name of Mugsieur Madeleine, at Ml———— sur M——, from Laffitte’s 
in time; and that, athe fear of being retaken, which happened: to 
him, in fact, ashert tine after, be had concealed and iron that san 
inthe forest of Montfermei, in the place called the Haru prounds, 
The sum, sis hindred snd thitty thousand francs, all in bank-notes, 
was of small bulk, and waa contained ina box ; but to preserve the 
box from moisture he had placed it in an oaken chest, full of chest- 
nut shavings. In the same chest, he had put his other treasure, the 
bishop's candlesticks, It will be remembered that he carried away 
these candlesticks when he escaped from M——— sur M———, The 
man percave one evening, for the first time, by Boulatruelle, was 
Jean Valjean, Afterwards, whenever Jean Valjean was in need of 
money, he went to the Blaru glade for it. Hence the absences of | 
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which we have spoken. He had a pickaxe somewhere in the bushes, 
in a hiding-place known only to himself. When he saw Marius con- 
valescent, fecling that the hour was approaching when this money 
might be useful, he had gone after it; and it was he again whom 

Soulatruelle saw in the wood, but this time in the morning, and. not 
at night. Boulatruelle inherited the pickaxe. | 

The real sum was five hundred and eighty-four thousand five 
hundred francs. Jean Valjean took out five hundred francs for 
himself. “We will see afterwards,” thought he. 

The difference between this sum and the six hundred and thirty 
thousand francs withdrawn from Laffitte’s represented the ex- 
penses of ten years, from 1823 to 1833. The five years spent in the 
convent had cast only five thousand francs. ‘ 

Jean Valjean put the two silver candlesticks upon the mantel, 
where they shone, to Toussaint’s great admiration. | 

Moreover, Jean Valjean knew that he was delivered from Javert, 
Tt had been mentioned in his presence, atid he had verified the fact 
in the AJontteur, which published it, that an inspector of police, 
named Javert, had been found drowned under a washerwonian’s 
hoat between the Pont au Change and Pont Neuf, and that a paper 
left by this man, otherwise irreproachable and highly esteemed 
hy his chiefs, led to a belief that he had committed suicide during 
a fit of mental aberration. “In fact,” thought Jean Valjean, “since 
having me in his power, he let me go, he must already have been 
crazy. 


VI 


THE TWO OLD MEN DO EVERYTITING, EACH IN IIS OWN WAY, THAT 
COSETTE MAY BE ITAPPY 


A. the preparations were made for the marriage. The physician 
being consulted said that it might take place in February. This was 
in December. Some ravishing weeks of perfect happiness rolled 
awily. . | 
‘The least happy was not the grandfather. He would remain 
fora quarter of an hour at a time gazing at Cosette. 7 
“The wonderful pretty girl!” he exclaimed. “And her manners _ 
are so swect and so good, It is of no use to say my love my heart, 
she is the most charming girl that I have ever seen in my life. Be- 
sides, she will have virtues for you sweet as violets. She is a grace, 
indeed! You can but live nobly with such a creature. Marius, my 
boy, you are a baron, you are rich, don’t pettifog, I beg of you.” 
Cosette and Marius had passed abruptly from the grave to paran 
dise. There had been but little caution in the transition, and they 
would have been stunned if they had not been dazzled. - 
“Do you understand anything about it?” said Marius to Cosette, 
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"No," answered Cosette, “bat it seems to me that the good God 
as Caray bur Ws. _ 
jean Valjean did all, stioothed all, coneiliated all, made all easy, 
He hastened towards Cosette's happiness with as much eagerness 
and apparently as much joy, as Cosette herself, 

As he trad been a mayor, he knew how to solve a delicate prob- 
lem, in the secret at which he was alone: Cosette's civil state. To 
bluntly give her origin, whe knows? that might prevent the mar- 
riage, He drew Cosette out of all diffieulty. He arranged a family 
of dead people for her, a sure means of incurring no objection 
Cosette was what remained af an extinet familys Cosette was not 
his daughter, but the daushter of another Pauchelevent. Two 
brothers Mauchelevent lad been gardeners at the convent of the 
Petit Plepus, Phev went te this convent, the best recommendations 
and the most respeehille testimonials alwnndeds: the good nuns 
Hite apt ame Htde duefued to fdhom questions af paternity, and 
unederstiaucing neo mative, Ind mecer Kucwn very exactly of which 
of the two Phucheleventts Hinde Cosette was the daughter, They said 
whit was wanted of them, and said it with zeal, A notary's act was 
drawn up. Chsette been before che how Mademoiselle Enphrasie 
Fauchelevent, She was declared saaerphian. Jou Valjean arranged 
matters Toschi go waved tec he desivimited under the name of 
auchelevent, as Cosette’s puardiin, with AL Gaillenormaane as over. 
seen ptiirs lian, | 

As for the dive hundred and etvhty- fear thousand franes, that was 
a legacy left to Cosette by adeved person who desired to remain un- 
cRnown, The original legacy hiel been five uindred and ninety-four 
thousand franes; but ten thausand franes lad been expended for 
Mademoiselle Faphisuie's cducution, of which five thousand francs 
were paid te the ennvent dsel fs Plas degitey, deposited in the hands of 
a third party, was te he piven up te Cosette at her majority or-at 
the time of her uvirriapes Alfapether this wis very acceptable, as 
we see, especially with a basis of niere than half a million, There 
were indeed a few singularities here cid there, bat nobody saw, 
them; one of those interested Iied his eyes bandaged by love, the 
other by the six hundred thousand fron. | 

Cosette learned that she wes not the chinghiter of that old man: 
whiom she fad se long called father. le was only a relative; another 
Fauchelevent was her real father, At any other time, this would. 
have broken her heart, But at this ineffable hour, it was only a little 
shadow, a darkening, and she had so much joy that this cloud was - 
of short duration, She had Marius, The young man came, the good- 
man faded away: such is life. 7 , oe 
And then, Cosette had been accustomed for long years to. see — 
‘enigmas about her: everyhody who has had a mysterious childhood 


ti 


is always ready for certain renunciations, 
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She continued, however, to say “Father” to Jean Valjean. 

Cosette, in raptures, was enthusiastic about Grandfather Gille- 
normand. It is true that he loaded her with madrigals and with 
presents. While Jean Valjean was building .a normal condition in 
society for Cosette, and a possession of an unimpeachable state, M. 
Gillenormand was watching over the wedding corbeille. Nothing 
amused him so much as being magnificent. He had given Cosette. 
a dress of Binche guipure which descended to him from his own 
grandmother. “These fashions have come round again,” said he, 
“old things are the rage, and the. young women of my old age dress 
like the old women of my childhood.” . 

He rifled his respectable round-bellied bureaus of Coromandel 
lac which had not been opened for years. “Let us put these dowagers 
to the confession,” said he ; “let us see what they have in them.” He 
noisily stripped the decp drawers full of toilets of all his wives, of 
all his mistresses, and of all his ancestresses. Pekins, damasks, 
lampas, painted moires, dresses of gros de Tours, Indian handker- 
chiefs embroidered with a gold which could be washed, dauphines 
in the piece finished on both sides, Genoa and Alencon point, antique 
jewellery, comfit-boxes of ivory ornamented with microscopic bat- 
tles, clothes, ribbons, he lavished all upon Cosette. Cosette, as- 
tonished, desperately in love with Marius and wild with gratitude 
towards M. Gillenormand, dreamed of a boundless happiness clad 
in satin and velvet. Her wedding corbeille appeared to her upborne 
Py seraphim, Her soul soared into the azure on wings of Mechlin 

ace. 

The intoxication of the lovers was only equalled, as we have said, 
by the ecstasy of the grandfather. It was like a flourish of trumpets 
in the Rue des Filles du Calvaire. ) 

Every morning, a new offering of finery from the grandfather to 
Cosette. Every possible furbelow blossomed out splendidly about 
her. | 

One day Marius, who was fond of talking gravely in the midst of 
his happiness, said in reference to I know not what incident: 

“The men of the revolution are so great that they already have 
the prestiye of centuries, like Cato and like Phocion, and each of them 
seems a mémoire antique (antique memory ).” | ig : 

“Moire antique!” exclaimed the old man, “Thank you, Marius.. 
That is precisely the idea that I was in search of,” i hag 

And the next day a magnificent dress of tea-coloured moire.an- . 
tique was added to Cosette’s corbeille, | 

The grandfather extracted a wisdom from these rags: *, 

“Love, all very well; but it needs that with it. The useless is 
needed in happiness. Happiness is only the essential. Season it for 
me enormously with the superfluous. A palace and her heart. Her 
_ heart and the Louvre. Her heart and the grand fountains of Ver- 
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suilles, Give me my shepherdess, and have hier a duchess if pose 
sible. Pring mie Phillis crowned wih dduebelis, aaed ade to ler a 
hundred thousand fraues a yeu Copan mien ieelie ant od stedit tine 
der a cmarhle colonnade, Po eonsent te the Dneoliy aid seo to the 
faire work in miarble and wold, Dev iigapliess de dike elev dread We 
eat, but we do net dine. P wish for the supertlionas, for the asvecless, 
for the CATPUAVITAML, for dhe tea much, fer dia whraly ge tot etal 
for anything. Poremember having seen in the cathedral ad Stras- 
bourg, a clock as high as a three-story homse, whieh marked the 
hour, which hae the goodness tomark the hour, but wach did not 
look as if ito were mide for thats and which, after having struck 
noe or nidnicht, noon, the hear of the stn, mimedatedit, the fear af 
love, or any other herr tint vent plesise, geice wou the med saad the 
stars, the eurth and the sea, dhe birds sand dhe ted, Plochas and 
Phevhe, and actiest of things whieh: une cmt af a tiehe, aad the 
twelve apostles, and the Maperar Cinirles Vi) nel dyaanine ind 
Saubinen, sited a erawel of dinth: pabhet peor whic plaverd cat the 
trumpet, to boot, Net commting the rave diii clines whieh it dung 
ont date the airen all evens witheat oie dots Aieawins wha baa 
paltry naked dial which otly tells the beats, es gad soy that) Bor 
my part bageree with the great ehark of Strashoaiis, ard | preter it to 
the cuehow clack of the (oak bres” 

M. Gallenortianed mived especially coneeriine phe werkline, send 
all the pier ghisses of the ciphteenth eeutary puissedl pell-anell 
through his dithyrambs, 

“You know nothing about the arte? fetes, You do ner kina how 
to get up a happy day in these tines,” he exeliied, Youre nine. 
teenth century is soft, [t lacks excess. Up igteaes dee rich, it ieneres 
the noble, In everything, itis shaven close. Your third estate is piste. 
less, colourless, arourless, sted shipedess. Dreainsef venir barargeddses 
who setup an establishment, as they savta pretty hemleiy freshly 
decomited in pilbosnmdre said chintz, Room? room! the siewr Hunks 
espouses the hidy Catvhpenny, Sumptuosity and splendour, They 
have stuck a faits-d'or tea taper, There you have the age, E heg to 
flee away heyond the Sarmations, Ab! in 1787, 0 predicted that all 
was lost, the day [saw the Duke de Rohan, Prince de Leon, Duke 
de Chabot, Duke de Monthazon, Marquis de Soubise, Viscount de 
Thouars, peer of Franve, go to i oligeharnie ina chaise-cart, That 
has borne its fruits, In this century, people do business, they gamble 
at the Hourse, they make money, and they are disagreeable, ‘Uhe 
care for and varnish their surface: they are spruced up, wash 
soaped, scraped, shaved, combed, waxed, smoothed, rubbed, brushed, 
cleaned on the outside irreproachable, polished like a pebble, prudent, 
nice, and at the same time, by the virtue of my mistress, they have 
at the bottom of their conscience dung-heaps and cloacas enough to _ 
_ hisgust a cow-girl who blows her nose ‘wits. her fingers. I grant to 
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these times this device : Nasty neatness. Marius, don’t get angry; 
a oe De I speak no evil of the people, you see; I have my : 
eaten! il OT Your peor ae & 1 . . 
‘ttle he - rs : eens but take it not amiss that I have my. 
ane a ie nL Saeary am one of them. Who loves well, 
‘ Sa es ae : bs es se hese marry nowadays, but 
wis of the ald fimes. I os ate i i i true, I regret the pretty 
that chivalry, those Gan and Ce ee 
whieh evervbudy had music ee kt joe pi ae yee ey 
above drumming below nee ee part of the wedding, symphony 
: oe # below, dances, joyful faces at table, ‘far-fetched 
miaclrig S, SOULS, squihs, free laughter, the devil and his train 
big kitts of ribbon, J regret the bride’s garter, The bride’s garter 
ein ta the cestus of VV enus. Upon what turns the war of Troy? 
y hevtiverts, tpon Helen s garter, Why do they fight, why does 
Dioner the divine shatter that great bronze helmet with ten points 
on Meriones’ head, why do Achilles and Hector pick each other 
with preat pike thrusts? Because Helen let Paris take her garter. 
With Cosetters garter, Homer would make the Iliad. He would put — 
inte his pocusan ald babbler like me, and he would call him Nestor. 
My friends, formerly, in that lovely formerly, people married scien- 
tifealla: they made a good contract, then a good jollification. As. 
santas Cijas went out, Gamache came in. But, forsooth! the 
sturmaivh is an agreeable aniinal which demands its due, and which 
warts its wedding also, They supped well, and they had a beautiful 
neihbour at table, without a stomacher, who hid her neck but mod- 
erately | Oh! the wide laughing mouths, and how gay they were in 
those times ! Youth was a bouquet; every young man terminated in 
a lotstech of Tidae or a bunch of roses; was one a warrior, he was a 
shepherd ;and if, by chanee, he was a captain of dragoons, he found - 
sate way te be ealled IMorian. They thought everything of being: 
preity, they embroidered themselves, they empurpled themselves. 
A haurpeots liad the appearance of a flower, a marquis had the ap- 
pearatice of a precious stone, They did not wear straps, they did not 
wear loots. ‘They were flaunting, glossy, moire, gorgeous, flutter- 
ing, dainty, coqmettish, which -did not prevent them from having a 
swartlat their side, The humming bird has beak and claws. That was 
the time of the /ndes galantes, One of the sides of the century was 
the delicnte, the other was the magnificent; and, zookers! they 
anused themselves, Nowadays, they are serious. The bourgeois is 
miserly, the bourgeois ts prudish; your century is unfortunate. 
Peopte would drive away the Graces for wearing such low necks. 
Alas! they hide beauty as a deformity. Since the revolution, every- — 
thing has trousers, even the ballet girls; a danseuse must be grave ; 
your rigadoons are doctrinaire. We must be majestic. We should be 
very much shocked without our chin in our cravat. The ideal 
of a acapegrace of twentv who gets married, is to be like 
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Monsiewr Royer Collard. And do you kuow to what we are 
comming with this majesty? te being small bearn this: joy is net 
merely joyinls it is great. Se be lovers gaily then, the devil! and 
marry, when vou do nnarry, with the Fever and the dizginess ane the 
uproar and the tehubelu af happiness, Gravity at the chureh, all 
right, Dut, as soontas antics is aver, advo» owe must make a dren 
whirl about the bride. A\omarriage out tea he reval and climertend + 
it ought te walk in procession from the cathedral ot Rheims te the 
pagoda of Chanteloup. D have a horror of amen weeding, Zblews ! 
be in Olympus, at least fer that dav. Ueosauds, Abt von midit be 
sylphs, Games and Lanugditers, Arvraspiless: yer are elfs § Aly 
friends, every new husband eupht tote the Prince Aldehesanedint. 
Profit hy this unique moment af your lite to thy away ite the ome 
pyrean with the swans and the enules, free te fall dewh amt the mor. 
row inte the bourgeoisie of the frous. Dian b eeonernise upon Ely. 
men, don't strip him of Tis spleens; dunt stat the div on whieh 
you shine, Wedding ix not househeepdmg, Ont if blend my fines, 
it shine be gaallient, you shoe besa viedins dn thie trees. Ulin is my 
programme: sky-blae and silver, would Jedi the rial divinities in 
the fete, E wotld corveke the dryads aad dhe aercids, Nupthils of 
Amphitrite, a resy eloud, nygaplis wath wellalresseel bevels asl all 
niked, an aeadeniieion atfering: quatradins fo thie prodeless, se cour leiwn 
by marine monsters. 


Teton trottait devant, et trait dle sa compte 
Des sons si ravinaants qivil favissail qurcenigie, 


| There is a programme for a fete that is one, or 1 don’t know any- 
thing about it, udsbuddikins [" 

While the grandfather, in full lyric effusion, was listening to hin 
self, Cosette and Marius were intosiseded with seein cach other 
freely. 

‘Aunt Gillenormand beheld it all with her imperturable placidity. 
She had had within five or six months a certain mamber of emotions; 
Marius returned, Marius brought back bleeding, Marius brought 

back from a barricade, Marius dened, then alive, Marius reconciled, 
Marius bethrothed, Marius marrying a pauper, Marius marrying 
a millionaire, The six hundred thousand frances had been her last 
surprise, Then her first communicant indifference returned to her. 
She went regularly to the offices, picked over her rosary, read her 
prayer-book, whispered Aves in one part of the house, while they 
‘were whispering / Love Yous in the other, and, vaguely, saw Marius 
and Cosette as two shadows. The shadow was herself. 

There is a certain condition of inert asceticism in which the soul, 
neutralised by torpor, a stranger to what might be called the busi-~ 

heas of living, perceives, with the exception of earthquakes and — 
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catastrophes, no human impressions, neither pleasant impressions, 
nor painful impressions. “This devotion,” said Grandfather Gille- 
normand to his daughter, “corresponds to a cold in the head. You — 
smell nothing of life. No bad odour, but no good one.” : 

Still, the six hundred thousand francs had determined the hesi- 
tation of the old maid. Her father had acquired the habit of counting 
her for so little, that he had not consulted her in regard to the con- - 
sent to Marius’ marriage. He had acted with impetuosity, accord- 
ing to his wont, having, a despot become a slave, but one thought, to 
satisfy Marius. As for the aunt, that the aunt existed, and that she 
might have an opinion, he had not even thought; and, perfect sheep - 
as she was, this had ruffled her. A little rebellious inwardly, but - 
outwardly impassible, she said to herself: “My father settles the 
question of the marriage without me, I will settle the question of 
the inheritance without him.” She was rich, in fact; and her father 
was not. She had therefore reserved her decision thereupon. It is 
probable that, if the marriage had been poor, she would have left it 
poor. So much the worse for monsieur, my nephew! He marries a 
beggar, let him be a beggar. But Cosette’s half-million pleased the 
aunt, and changed her feelings in regard to this pair of lovers. Some 
consideration is due to six hundred thousand francs, and it was clear 
that she could not do otherwise than leave her fortune to these young 
people, since they no longer needed it. 

It was arranged that the couple should live with the grandfather. 
M. Gillenormand absolutely insisted upon giving them his room, 
the finest in the house, “Jt wull rejuvenate me,’ he declared. “It ts 
an old project. I algvays had the idea of making a wedding in my 
room.” He filled this room witha profusion of gay old furniture. He 
hung’ the walls and the ceiling with an extraordinary stuff which he — 
had in the piece, and which he believed to be from Utrecht, a satin 
background with golden immortelles, and velvet auriculas. “With 
this stuff,” said he, “the Duchess d’Anville’s bed was draped at La _ 
Roche Guyon.” He put a little Saxony figure on the mantel, holding 
a muff over her naked belly. — ae re 

M. Gillenormand’s library became the attorney’s office which Mar-. . 
ius required ; an office, it will be remembered, being rendered neces- 
sary by the rules of the order. | ph geo 


VII | | 
THE EFFECTS OF DREAM MINGLED WITH HAPPINESS 
Tre lovers saw each other every day. Cosette came with M. 7 
event. “It is reversing the order of things,” said Mader 


- Jenormand, “that the intended should come to the house tc 
like this.” But Marius’ convalescence had led to the haby 
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armehairs in the Rue des dlles du Calvaire, beter for lang talks 
than the straw chairs of the Bue de TPboutnsce Ariat, had rooted it. 
Marius and Mi. Pinchelevent saw one siether, but did not speak to 
each other. “Phat seemed to be auderstoad very irl needs a eli 
wrom. Cosette coulel not fave come without AR Panchedewent, Yo 
Marius, M. Fanchelevent was the comlidon of Cosette, Ele accepted 
Hen bringiig upon the carpet, vagnedy aint ecneraliv, matters af 
woliey, Prom the paint af view ca the peneral aintehoration of the 
ei Of all, they succeeded in saying a line niarte than ves an ne te 
rach other, nee, on the subject af edacatien, whieh Mbarins wield 
fratuitotns and obligatory, multiplied under all fords, Revie pan 
Ul tke the air and the stmshine, in one word, respinthle ly the en. 
tire people, they fell intuciniison aanel amg inte a eomeersation, 
Marius remarked on this aveiion tht AB Piaichelevent galked well, 
andeven with aeertain elevanion ef Dinganice, Plier was, however, 
somethings wanting, AL Puachelesent dd seamethinge less (hans pan 
of the work, aad scanethinpe ntere, 

Marius, tiward!y gad inthe depths of dis thoupht, sureeunded 
this AL, Mancledevent, whoo wots te tins Spay henevedent jal vil, 
with sll sorts of silent questions, Vhere eam tee iat at atervals 
doubts ahout his awa readieduians, Pais meneary there wits a hole, 
abbiek phive, anabwss seeoqaddeait be Qonp gates et aiteny, Many 
things were dest iat, Peowas ded tad hagisel tif were really rene 
that he had sea ML Mauchelevent, suechoainan, se serious said se 
eal, in the barricade, 

This was not, however, the only stupor whieh the appearances and 
the disappearances of the past lved lettin bis ail We onest not 
suppose that he was delivered fron all thine sbsessians of the mens 
ory which force us, even when happy, even when satisfied, te look 
back with melancholy, The head which does at turn towards the 
horizons of the past, contains oeither thought nor hive, At moments, 
Marius covered his face with his hands, and the vayie past tieul: 
tuously traversed the twilight which Hlled his brain, He saw Mahenf 
fall againg he heard Gavroche sinpinge beneath the grape, he felt 
upon his lip the chill of Eponine’s forehead: Enjolras, Conrfeyrae, 
Jean Prouvaire, Combeferre, Bossuet, Grantaire, all his friends, 
rose up before him, then dissipated, Al these beings, dear, sorrow. 
ful, valiant, charming or tragical, were they dreams ? had they really 
existed ? The emeute had wrapped everything in its smoke, These 
great fevers have great dreams, He interrogated himself: he groped 
within himself; he was dizzy with all these vanished realities, Where 
were they all then? Was it indeed true that all were dead? A fall 
into the darkness hac carried off all, except himself, It all seemed to 
him to have disappeared as if behind a curtain at a theatre. There 
are such curtains which drop down in life. God is passing to the next 
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And himself, was he really the same man? He, the poor, he was 
rich ; he, the abandoned, he had a family ; he, the despairing, he was 
marrying Cosette. It seemed to him that he had passed through a 
tomb, and that he had gone in black, and that he had come out 
white. And in this tomb, the others had remained, At certain mo- 
ments, all these beings of the past, returned and present, formed a 
cirele about him and rendered him gloomy ; then he thought of Co- 
sette, and again became serene : but it required nothing less than this 
felicity to elface this catastrophe. 

M. Fauchelevent almost had a place among these vanished beings. 
Marius hesitated to believe that the Fauchelevent of the barricade 
was the same as this Fauchelevent in flesh and blood, so gravely 
seated near Cosette. The first was probably one of those nightmares 
coming and going with his hours of delirium. Moreover, their two 
natures showing a steep front to each other, no question was possible - 
from Marius to M. Fauchelevent. The'idea of it did not even occur 
to him. We have already indicated this characteristic circumstance. 

Two men, who have a common secret, and who, by a sort of tacit 
agreement, do not exchange a word upon the subject, such a thing 
is less rare than one would think. ; 

Once only, Marius made an attempt. He brought the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie into the conversation, and, turning towards M. Fau- 
chelevent, he said to him: 

“You are well acquainted with that street ?” 

“What street ?” 

“Phe Rue de la Chanvrerie.” 

“T have no idea of the name of that street,” answered M. Fauch- 
elevent in the most natural tone in the world. . : 
The answer, which bore upon the name of the street, and not 
upon the street itself, appeared to Marius more conclusive than it 

was. | : 

“Decidedly,” thought he, “I have been dreaming. I have had a hal- 
lucination. lf was somebody who resembled him, M. Fauchelevent 
was not there.” , | 


VITI 
TWO MEN IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND 


THE enchantment, great as it was, did-not efface other preoccupa- 
tions from Marius’ mind. | 7 | 
During the preparations for the marriage, and while waiting for 
the time fixed tpon, he had some difficult and careful retrospective 
researches made, | ke 
He owed gratitude on several sides, he owed some on his father’s 
account, he owed some on his own. | : 
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Phere was Thenmandier, there was the toboaws psn wise dad 
braved tio, Moarigs, te AL, Gallegos. 

Mariis permosted in tryvtup te tine these farsa, ccd neateascli nays 
today, fe he haype, ab de denen them, ane ges tye dat tliese 
deips tat ifngty Lanpedicl aig lit canta viarebaw cace Bas EC Net Lastutthotgs 
here torth, it Woks sapere db ele fet barat fan lente all tha we ski taeragtow lathe 
setthel bebaud diay ind be wihed, Petooe epgaanye poousts jaa 
the future, te have it CHUTE! Prom Phe pat, 

Thar Pienardion was a scoundrel, took away gething from this 
fact that he had saved Ciofomel Pontes W. bhetareher was a bandit 
ta everylaxly except Maras, 

And Marinas, genet oof the real scene of the battle nebt aif 
Wraterla, chied yet hriaay this peevilnarity, that dies tather Was, wath 
reference to Vhenatdicr, in this singatlar situate, that fie cowed diay 
life to hin without ewig binge Drank. 

Nane af the yuri, pets whom Marts rt. ~ aarsl, ster cereleaf 
in finding | hemarcdier’s track. as erent secose ! sain att ata Chiat 
side. The “Phenarcdiess had diced iy prison penciig the examination 
on the charpe, Vhenardier aud bis Laughter Aectona, the two whe 
alone remand of that weefal proup, had plancet hack ante the 
sharhow, ‘Vhe pulfoof the soil Cakiown tia ciently closed vase 
these Der dtage s, Vhear | thw lata rye }or qrety ty the shir baae 
thatquivernoy, that trembling, those obscure corm cotta cites whiels 
aAnnoue that something hue fallen there, and that we Hay east 
the lead, | 
The “Pheénardioss being dead, Houlatractte being: pat outiof the 

case, Claquesous having disappeared, the pricqpal aecucead havong 

escaped from prison, the prosecution far the ambuseade at the Chore 

beau house was almost abortive. The ath was deft in deep obs 
| aeurity, Vhe Court of Assizes waa obliged to content atoelf pail Twi 
stubalterns, Panchaad, alias Pantanicr, alias Bigrenaitle, and Demis 
Liard, alias Deux Millard, whe were tried and condenmned tea 
ten years at the galleys, Hoard labour for life was prormains cel 

ninst their accomplires who had escaped and did not appear, 

Theénardier, chief and ringleader, was, abo for non-appearance, 
~ tondemned to death, This condermation was the only thing which 
remained in regard to Thénardier, throwing over that buried name 
its ominous glare, like a candle beside a bier, 

Moreover, by crowding Thénardier back into the lowest depths, 
for fear of being retaken, this condemnation added to the thick 
darkness which covered this man. 

As for the other, as for the unknown man who had saved Marius, 
the researches at first had some result, then stopped short, ‘They 
succeeded in finding the fiacre which had bro ght M 
Rue des Filles du Calvaire on the evening of the 6th of June. The 


driver declared that on the 6th of June, by order of a police . 


= 
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he had been “stationed,” fron: three o’clock in the afternoon until 
night, on the quai of the Champs Elysées, above the outlet of the 
Grand Sewer; that, about nine o’clock in the evening, the grating 
of the sewer, which overlooks the river beach, was opened; that a 
man came out, carrying another man on his shoulders, who seemed 
to be dead; that the officer, who was watching at that point, arrested 
the living man, and seized the dead man; that, on the order of the 
officer, he, the driver, received “all those people” into the fiacre; 
that they went first to the Rue des Filles du Calvaire; that they 
left the dead man there; that the dead man was Monsieur Marius, 
and that he, the driver, recognised him plainly, although he was 
alive “this time ;” that they then got into his carriage again ; that he 
whipped up his horses; that, within a few steps of the door of the 
Archives, he had been called to stop ; that there, in the street, he had - 
been paid and left, and that the officer took away the other man; 
that he knew nothing more, that the night was very dark. 

Marius, we have said, recollected nothing. He merely remem- 
bered having been seized from behind by a vigorous hand at the | 
moment he fell backwards into the barricades, then all became a 
blank to him. He had recovered consciousness only at M..Gillenor- 
mancl’s, | | 

IIe was lost in conjectures. - | 

He could not doubt his own identity. How did it come about, how- - 
ever, that, falling in the Rue de la Chanvrerie, he had been picked 
up by the police officer on the banks of the Seine, near the Pont 
des Invalides ? Somebody had carried him from the quartier of the 
markets to the Champs Elysées. And how? By the sewer. Un:- 
paralleled devotion ! | 

Somebody ? who? | 

Jt was this man whom Marius sought. | 

Of this man, who was his saviour, nothing; no trace; not the . 
least indication. | | | | eo 

Marius, although compelled to great reserve in this respect, © 
pushed his researches as far as the prefecture of police. There, no 
more than elsewhere, did the information obtained lead to any 
eclaircissement. The prefecture knew less than the driver of the 
fiacre. They had no knowledge of any arrest made on the 6th of, 
June at the grating of the Grand Sewer ; they had received no of- 
ficer's report upon that fact, which, at the prefecture, was regarded 
asa fable. They attributed the invention of this fable to the driver. © 
A driver who wants drink-money is capable of anything, even of 
imagination. The thing was certain, for all that, and Marius could . 
not doubt it, unless by doubting his own identity, as we have just 
said, | | — | 

Everything, in this strange enigma, was inexplicable. _ 

This man, this mysterious man, whom the driver had seen come. 


% 
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put af the prating af the Grand Sewer fearing Marius senseless 
upon his back, and whom the polive atheer an the watch had arrested 
in the veryoaet Gf savdup an dnsurue|ent, wiiet hod beeome of dita? 
what had beeome ef the officer hiniselt> Was died chia diicer kepat 
silence # land the unur sueeeederd da esengduscy duet tie bribed the 
athieer? Why cid this mitn giee no signed lite te: Miurriis. whie enced 
everything tec hime? Eis disinterestedtiess asso. met less welerful 
than bis devetion, Why did net this tian reseppacur S Perdiapes Te wets 
ahave recompense, bat nobnedy ts alewe craninde, Wor te desk? 
what kind of aman was this? heaww lid) fie dock > Nochoody eeaghd fell, 
The driver saswered: "Phe night was vere darko’ Ennis arid 
Nicolette, in ther amigement, dial oii hodbel ai their sennag 
fhaster eoverea| with nine The parte, Wiha wiptind des lard liihied 
the tragie arrival af Mlaias, aba hited meatier) the uae ine testi, 
and this isthe deseription whieh he gsive of hints Plas ena wets hore 
rible,"' 

fithe hope ef deriving aid in hits researches frog then, Miarthos 
hac hind preserved the bidodk vhothes which bie wore when te wes 
hrovpht buck to dis groaatheliear'’s. Oh essa dhe coat, ib wis 
noticed that one shirt was celddy term, A pdese wos massing, 

One evening, Mirus spoke, lature tiesette aml dean Valjean, 
efoall this sinmuabiur gedventare, of the tamaberdess duaaicies wltiv 
he hited iude, sd af thar telesstiess ff dips adborts, Vhees mlb entities. 
mince of “Monstee Panvhelevent’ aiende dian impatient, ble ex 
claimed with a vivucity whieh bead almost the vabrathiat of anper: 

"Yes, that man, whoever he may be, was subline. Do yon know 
what be did, monsienr? He intervened like the anduanvel, dle must 
have thrown himself inte the midst of the ecaut, dave sranched 
me out of it, have opened the sewer, have drawn me inte it, hive 
borne me through ip! We must lave aide his way for niare thant 
four miles throngeh hkleous subterranean wallerics, hewt, Sten opsttnpy, 
in the darkuess, in the cbaiwa, more phon four giles, qnotsiene, 
with a corpse upon his back | And with what ohyeet? With the singe 
abject of saving that corpse, And that corpec was 1. be said to 
himself: ‘There is perhaps a glimmer of life still theres 1 will risk 
my own life for that miserable spark! And his life, he did aot risk 
it once, but twenty times! And each step was a danger, ‘The proof is,, 
that on coming ont of the sewer he was arrested. Do vou know, 
monsicur, that that man did all thar? And he couhl expect ne recon 
pense, What was 1? An insurgent, What was 1? A vanquished 
man, Oh! if Cosetie’s six hundred thousand frances were mine--~-" 

“They are yours,” interrupted Jean Valjean. | 

“Well,” resumed Marius, “I would give them to find that man!” 

Jean Valjcan kept silence, | | 


BOON STN TITTIES WHITE NIGHT 
If 


THe lori or resruary, 1833 


patighted the lothoat february, (833) was a blessed night, Above 
shade the heavens were opened Eb owas the wedding night of 
rius ane Cematte, 
‘Teeday foul heen adarnikle, : 
Chad oot been the skeeblue festival dreamed hy the grandfather, 
Hirv seene witht a eotfasion af cherubs cd eupids above the 
dhoafochecaaarnied: pau, orarriage worthy a frieze panel; but it 
heen sweet ated mirthiul, 
He fashion et paarriage was notin PSS whit itis toed. Prince 
Het wet horrewerl from Parkaned theet sapremte elieney uf 
doy witli orate’s wile, ef akan ane's escape on leaving rhe 
reli, of Indians anes aelf astvenedd of one's happiitess, and of 
titi the hehaviegr of a hankenpt with the transports of 
anon’s Seas They had net vet leaded all that there is chaste, 
ttisite, sated dewrut, in paige one's paradise ina post-elmise, in 
gerting ones daystery with elick-chuks, ta taking a tavern bed 
aounpiial test and dn deasing behind, dn the common aleave at 
wichanivdt, Hhenest sacred af life's memories pellemell with the 
reiews henween the dilwrence conductor amd the servant gurl 
hee tavern, 
nothis sevond half af the nineteenth century in which we live, 
mayer cand his scarf, the priest and his chasuble, the law and 
[are ind cnogh: we must complete them with the Longjumeau 
Nien: bine waistcoat with red facings and bell-buttons, a plate 
a uunbrace, breeches of green leather, oaths at Norman horses 
thiatied tails, imitation galloon, tarpaulin hat, coarse powdered 
J enormenus whip, and heavy boots, France does not yet push 
see so faras to have, like the English nobility, a hailstorm of 
vers down atthe heel and old shoes, heating upon the bridal 
schiise, in memory of Churchill, afterwards Marlborough, or 
brouck, who was assailed on the day of his marriage by the 
er of siaunt who brought him good luck, The old shoes and the 
pers du not yet form a part of our nuptial celebrations; but 
ence, guod taste continuing to spread, we shall come to it. 
a 1833, a hundred years ago, marriage was not performed at @ 
trot. : | | ? 
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It was still imagined at that day, strange to tell, that a marriage 
is an intimate and social festival, that a patriarchal banquet does 
not spoil a domestic solemnity, that gaiety, even excessive, provided 
it be seemly, does no harm to happiness, and finally that it is vener- 
able and good that the fusion of these two destinies whence a family 
is to arise, should commence in the house, and that the household 
should have the nuptial chamber for a witness henceforth. 

And they have the shamelessness to he married at home, 

The marriage took place, therefore, according to that now ob- 
solete fashion, at M. Gillenormand's. 

atural and ordinary as this matter of marriage may be, the 
vanns to be published, the deeds to be drawn up, the mairie, the 
thurch, always render it somewhat complex, They could not be 
ready before the 16th of February. 

Now, we mention this circumstance for the pure satisfaction of 
being exact, it happened that the 16th was Mardi Gras, Hesitations, 
scruples, particularly from Aunt Gillenormniuid, | 

“Mardi Gras!” exclaimed the grandfather. “So much the better, 
There is a proverb: 


Mariage un Mar) Cris, 
t 5 ry a * ; 
N‘aura point d'enfiants inprats, 


Let us goon. Here goes for the 16th! De you want te put it off, you, 
Marius ¢” 

“Certainly not!” atswered the lover. 

“Let us get married,” said the grandfather, 

So the marriage took place on the 16th, notwithstanding the 
public gaiety. It rained that day, but there is always a Httle pateh 
of blue in the sky at the service of happiness, whieh lovers see, even 
though the rest of creation be under an umbrella. 

On the previous evening, Jean Valjean lad handed te Martus, in 
presence of M. Gillenormand, the five hundred and eighty-four 
thousand francs. 

The marriage being performed under the law of community, the 
deeds were simple. | 

Toussaint was henceforth useless to Jean Valjean; Cosette had 
‘inherited her and had promoted her to the rank of waiting-maid. 
As for Jean Valjean, there was a beautiful room in the Gillenors | 
_ mand house furnished expressly for him, and Cosette had said to 
him so bans & “Father, I pray you,” that she had made him 
almost promise that he would come and occupy it, | 

| A few days before the day fixed for the marriage, an accident 
happened*to Jean Valjean; he slightly bruised the thumb of his 
right hand, It was not serious; and he had allowed nobody to take 
any trouble about it, nor to dress it, nor even to see his hurt, not even 
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Cosette, It compelled him, however, to muffle his hand in a bandage, - 
and to carry his arm in a sling, and prevented his signing anything. 
M. Gillenormand, as Cosette’s overseeing guardian, took his place. 

We shall take the reader neither to the mairie nor to the church. 
We hardly follow two lovers as far as that, and we generally turn 
our backs upon the drama as soon as it puts its bridegroom’s bou- 
quet.into his buttonhole. We shall merely mention an incident which, 
although unnoticed by the wedding party, marked its progress from 
the Rue des Filles du Calvaire to Saint Paul’s. 

They were repaving, at that time, the northern extremity of the 
Rue Saint Louis. It was fenced off where it leaves the Rue du Parc 
Royal. It was impossible for the wedding carriages to go directly to 
Saint Paul’s. It was necessary to change the route, and the shortest 
way was to turn off by the boulevard. One of the guests observed that 
it was Mardi Gras, and that the boulevard would be encumbered 
with carriages, “Why?” asked M. Gillenormand. “On account of 
the masks.” “Capital!” said the grandfather; “let us go that way. 
_ These young folks are marrying; they are going to enter upon the 
serious things of life. It will prepare them for it to see a bit of 
masquerade.” | | 

They went by the boulevard. The first of the wedding carriages 
contained Cosette and Aunt Gillenormand, M. Gillenormand, and 
Jean Valjean. Marius, still separated from his betrothed, according 
to the custom, did not corne till the second. The nuptial cortége, on 
leaving the Rue des Filles du Calvaire, was involved in the long 
procession of carriages which. made an endless chain from the 
Madeleine to the Bastille and from the Bastille to the Madeleine. 

' Masks abounded on the boulevard. It was of no avail that it 
rained at intervals; Pantaloon and Harlequin were obstinate. In _ 
the good-humour of that winter of 1833, Paris had disguised her-. 
self as Venice, We see no such Mardi Gras nowadays. Everything 
being an expanded carnival, there is no longer any carnival. 

The cross-alleys were choked with passengers, and the windows 
with the curious. The terraces which crown the peristyles of the 
theatres were lined with spectators: Besides the masks, they beheld — 
that row, peculiar to Mardi Gras as well as to. Longchamps, of 
vehicles of all sorts, hackney coaches, spring carts, carrioles, cab- 
riolets; moving in order, rigorously riveted to one another by the 
regulations of the police, and, as it were, running in grooves. Who- | 
‘ever is in one of these vehicles is, at the same time, spectator and .- 
spectacle. Seryrents de ville kept those two interminable parallel ~ 
files on the lower sides of the boulevard moving with a contrary mo- © 
tion, and watched, so that nothing should hinder their double cur- — 
rent, over those two streams of carriages flowing, the one down, 
the other up, the one towards the Chaussée d’Antin, the other 
towards the Faubourg Saint Antoine. The emblazoned carriages of 
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the peers af France, and the ansbassaders, kept the aitddle of the 
TOAUWAYN, proinys nnd SiG freely, Corban Whapithieetit attisl povenis 
cortepes, espechtlly the Pia Oy, dued dhe sae privtheyse. tia this 
geuiety af PRaris, Mayland enachesd her whip dle pootuhia ef Perd 
Sevinour, teazed with aiiehkianie ba the popailice, poco aleugs 
WIT a prea giegse, 

Pet tha: cdenboles tile selene whieh polhopeed some Misiedpal Ciareds 
like shephersts’ chaps, honest fianly carry alls, hosed chawe wank 
grreat-annts aind prauedwaedhers, eshaated at ther choors fresh MTOEpS 
af clispruised vhildren, Chiwis sel seven, chownrsses od ota, a Hieraaany 
little creatures, feeling hat they were afinislly a portion of the 
public mrt h, peutic ited wath the cliente af threat harlem, senel 
displaving the gravity af fimetiotaries, 

Prom tine te tind, there was a block somewhere in the proves« 
sion of vehicles ane ca the ather of tha twee lateral aes strapspieel 
wail the krieat wie Hisertimnypetead Colic Gab tiace obstraatedd woes ene 
ti xiralyse the whole bie. Then they resuened hear acura 

Phe weldige carries were i the tile gong: towards the Pastille, 
Roel wsoving: hays the gysht sade od the faagbesaot Ag the bape ali 
Phare san 4 leas, there Wass sfavpe for a tise, Ndbsest at the saie 
stat, on Che ather sade, the other nle, who was poop towards 
the Mouleleine, cases stepped. Mhete was at this pomt of that file, i 
carrige-hind of masks. 

These cCarniages, soy dat spisak rieerye porrretly, tiese wart loads 
of masks, are well knew tothe Parsee, thes farted on a Vardi 
Gras, ora Mid- Lent, prope stistwre tid satay, adel avevarted they 
say: “there is something at the bottom af that, Probably the unnise 
try te going to change’ A heaping up of Cassandras, Harlequins 
and Columbines, jalter nhoave the passersby, ryvery posable piri 
tesqueness from othe Turk tothe savage, Hercules supporting 
marchionesses, pales who would make Kabelais stop his cars even 
as the Bacchantes made Aristophanes cast down his eves: flas wigs, 
rosy swaddling-bands, ea We hats, crow-eved! spectacles, Jannt 
cocked hata, teased by a butterfly, shots thrown to the foot -pas- 
sengers, arms akimbo, bold postures, naked shoulders, masked 
faces, unmuzzled sthamelessnesa: a chaos of eff rontery marshalled 
_ oy a driver crowned with flowers; such ia this institution, 

Greece required the chariot of Thespis, France requires the 
facre of Vadle. , | 

Everything may be parodied, even parody. The saturnalia, that 
grimace of the ancient beauty, has gradually grown to Mardi Gras, 
and the bacchanal, formerly crowned with vine branches, inundated 
with sunlight, showing bosoms of marble in a divine half-nudity, 
to-day grown flabby under the soaking rags of the north, has ended 
by calling herself the chie-en-lit, 3 _ 

_ The tradition of the carriages of masks goes back to the oldest 
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mud!” Rome was of the same hunwur, Sie iived Nero. Nero wag 
a tilanic lightermian, 

Chance determined, as we have just said, that one of these shape- 
less bunches of masked worsen and men, slrawn along ina hage 
calash, stopped on the left of the buutevard while the wedding vor- 
tee was stopping on the right. From one side of the boulevard to the 
other, the carriage In which the miisks were, looked tite the carriage 
opposite, in which was the bridle, 

“Blulla!” said aimask, “a weeding,” 

“A sham wedding,” replied another, “We are the genuine” 

And, too far off to be able ta aceost the welding: party, fearing 
moreover the call of the serrents de ville, the two nutshs looked ele. 
where, 

The whole carrkige-load of masks bal enotigh ta dies vament 
afterwards, the muititude bepan te hoot atat, which ts the enics 
of the populace to the mishers, amd the two nvishs which fisd pet 
spoken were obliged tune frong fa the strec® with their esanmales, 
and hadhnone too many of all the weapons from the storehouse of the 
markeds, toanswer the enormous jaw ef the people, A friheful 
exchange of metaphors was carsied on between the masks and the 
crowd, 

Mexawhile, two other risks in the samme carriage, a hayge-tinsed 
Spaniard with an oldish air and enornias bhich aimustaches, and 
apuny jade, a very young gird, with i black velvet ouisk, bad alse 
noticed the wedding party, and, while their companions cael the 
passers-by were lampouning one another, carried oaa ciakogue in 
Their aside was covered by the tumult and lot in it, The gusts 
of rain had soaked the carriage, which was thrown wide open: the 
Bebruary wind is not warm; even while answering the Spaniard, 
the girl, with her low-necked dress, shivered, laughed, and coughed, 

| This was the dialogue: 

“Say, now,” 

“What, daron?"! 
“Do you see that old fellow?" 

“What old fellow ?" , | 

“There, in the first ranlotte® of the wedding party by our side.” 

“Whoa has his arm hooked into a black cravat?" 

UV ag 

“Well | 

“Tani aure [ know him.” 

“Ahr | | 
_ “f wish that somehody may feucher my colabre and have never. 


"Duron, father, Roulette, carriage. 
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aay 


in my vioc said vousaille, tonorgue, nor mézig, if I don’ t know oe 


pantinois,” > 
" Po-day Paris is Pantin.” 
ae you see the bride by stooping over ?” 
No 
“And the groom ?” 
“There is no groom in that roulotte.” 
“Pshaw !” 
“Unless it may be the other old fellow.” 
“Bend forward well and try to see the bride.” 
“T can’t.” 


“Tt’s all the same, that old fellow who has something oe matter 


with his paw, I am sure I know him.” 
“And what good does it do you to know him ?” 
“N obody knows. Sometimes !” 
“T don’t get much amusement out of old men, for my part. ‘6 
“I know him.” 
“Know him to your heart’s content.” 
“Tlow the devil is he at the wedding ?” 
“We are at it, too, ourselves.” 
“Where does this wedding party come from?” 
“How do I know?” 
“Listen.” 
“What ?” 
“You must do something.” 
WI hat ?” 
“Get out of our voulotie and fi ier * that wedding party.” 
“What for?” 


“To know where it goes and dant it is. Make haste to get out, 


run, my fée,* you are young.’ i 

“can’t leave the carriage.” 

“Why not?’ | | 

“T am rented.” 

“Ah, the deuce !’’ 

“I owe my day to the prefecture.” 

“That is true.” | 

“If I leave the carriage, the first officer who sees me arr 
You know very well. . | 

“Yes, I know.” 

“To-day Iam bought by Pharos,” 

“Tt is all the same. That old Ae worries me,’ 

“Old men worry you. You are not a young girl, however.” 


11 wish that somebody may cut my ‘threat and have never in my i 
you, ia nor me, if I don’t know that Parisian. 
* Filer, follow. | 8 Fée, Geoghter, 
4 Pharos, the government. | 
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"Heds pi the firstareiagge 

“Welle 

“Tr the fursde's pradarte 

*Whatthen 

“Phen hie gs the father? 

"Wat as thot tec gee 

“Etell vent that due as the father 

“There ast’t any ther fares” 

“Dorsten 

"Wiha? 

Por my part, beat hardly gout tinless Tam mashed. Here, | 
an hidkden, parthondy hapewes Phat Doar here Bato te meriow, there 
are nedinere Boskhs, dts Adi VW relnessdlas, Lorash fallseaye ’ J raps yet 
awk ta hy hole, You are tree 

"Naot too mah see” 

“More than P, sal? 

"Well, what ben 2” 

“You must try te find out whére tho wedding party base gone. | 

"Where it I prerthags aa | 

MV oy ‘s 

"Thaw that! 

"Where iat pragays, we ° 

"Yas the Cadian Mea 

“En the first Place, was ota Mat ares cite 

"Well fto the Kaper” 

"Or somewhere else” 

"It is free, Weddings are free” 

—“That-isn’s all, 1D tell you that you must tev to etme know what 
that wedding party ia, that thie eld fellow belongs tu, and where 
that wedding party lives,” 

“Not often! that will be fanny Toys convement to tad, a week 
afterwards, a wedding party whih passed by in Pare on Mardi Gras, 
A tquante® in a haystack! Is it parnihle 
“No matter, you must try, Do you understand, Agelma >” 

The two files resumed their movement in opposite directions on 
the two sides of the boulevard, and the carriage of the maska low 
sight of the bride's “roulotte.”’ | 


Al 
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To realise his dream. To whom is that given? There must be elec- 
tions for that in heaven; we are all unconscious candidates; the 
angels vote. Cosette and Marius had been elected. 
— Ralling, ba'ng arrested, = * Tiquante, pia, 
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_ Cosette, at the mairie and in the church, was brilliant and touch- 
ing. ‘loussaint, aided by Nicolette, had dressed her. 

Cosette wore her dress of Binche guipure over a skirt of white 
talfetas, a veil of English point, a necklace of fine pearls, a crown of 
orange flowers ; all this was white, and, in this whiteness, she was 
radiant. It was an exquisite candour, dilating and transfiguring 
itself into luminousness, One would have said she was a virgin in 
process of becoming a goddess. 

Marius beautiful hair was perfumed and lustrous ; here and there 
might be discerned, under the thickness of the locks, pallid lines, 
which were the sears of the barricade. + 

The grandfather, superb, his head held high, uniting more than 
ever in his toilet and manners all the elegances of the time of Barras, 
conducted Cosette. He took the place of Jean Valjean, who, as his . 
arm, was ina sling, could not give his hand to the bride. 7 

Jean Valjean, in black, followed and smiled. 

“Monsieur [’auchelevent,” said the grandfather to him, “this is 
a happy day. ] vote for the end of afflictions and sorrows, There. 
must no longer be any sadness anywhere henceforth. By Jove! [ 
deeree joy! Evil has no right to be. That there should be unfor- 
tunate men-—in truth, it is a shame to the blue sky. Evil does not 
eome from man, who, in reality, is good. All human miseries have 
for their chief seat and central government Hell,. otherwise called 
the Tuileries of the devil. Good, here am I saying demagogical 
words now! As for me, I no longer have any political opinions; 
that all men may be rich, that is to say, happy, that is all I ask for.” 

When, at the completion of all the ceremonies, after having pro- 
nounced before the mayor and the priest every possible yes, after 
having signed the registers at the niunicipality and at the sacristy, 
after having exchanged their rings, after having been on their 
knees elbow to elbow under the canopy of white moire in the smoke 
of the censer, hand in hand, admired and envied by all, Marius in 
black, she in white, preceded by the usher in colonel’s epaulettes, 
striking the pavement with his halberd, between two hedges of mar- 
yelling spectators, they arrived under the portal of the church where 
the folding-doors were both open, ready to get into the carriage 
again, and all was over, Cosette could not yet believe it. She looked 
at Marius, she looked at the throng, she looked at the sky ; it seemed 
as if she were afraid of awaking. Her astonished and bewildered 
air rendered her unspeakably bewitching. To return, they got into 
the same carriage, Marius by Cosette’s side; M. Gillenormand 
and Jean Valjean sat opposite. Aunt Gillenormand had drawn back 
one degree, and was in the second carriage. “My children,” said 
the grandfather, “here you are Monsieur the Baron and Madame 
the ea cneis, with thirty thousand francs a year.” And Cosette, 
leaning close. up to Marius, caressed his ear with this: angelic 
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whispers “Pts tee, thet, Miyonisnre a Moros. Pam Maca 
You 

‘These two beings were resplendent, Ties were at Cir ateven ae 
ate pneliseoversuble dour, at fleabagsiinp pecrukoad ptct cee tin sal 
youth and a all joy, View realised Jeon Pros aiie's thanans to: 
gether they cotils tap cong frerty vote Lt was trarthage stbdigated 
these iwe Children wrre Two lilies, They didlo not over each ather, 
they contemplated cach other, Cosette beheld Marius ta plore, 
Marts beheld Cosette tponian alien, And a a that altar snot at 
that ylory, the two apothicoses mingling, nthe daw hgerenatied, Hays» 
teriously, behind a a ate ty Cosetir, in flashing Mame te Mores, 
there wns the ideal, the real, the remdrewous of the hiss and the 
dream, the nuptial palluw, 

Every torment which they had espenienved was teturped hy theay 
in Intoxication, Ho seemed ta Vhem that the ywricts, the sleeplessness, 
the tears, the anguish, the dismay, the despair, bee oie catroses and 
radiance, rendered sell gare cnelvnting the ene antic heute who h 
was ayrprenaclyarys : suid that they sorrowa were 4 tangy art yints 
making fhe toilet of their you, To have saticeedt) how prod af re! 
Their prief mare a hale about ther happitees. Ube dong agony of 
their love terininated: man ascension, 

There wasn these two seule the same rochantoent, shaded wath 
anticipation in Marine amt with modesty i tosette, They sand to 
each other ina whispers "We will go and see our hitle parden in the 
Rue Plummet again,” The folds of Coectte’s dieas were over Marita, 

Such a day isan ineffable mixture of dream and of certainty: Vou 
| and you suppose, You still have seme pine before you for 

ination, It isan unspeakable emotion on that day to be at neon 
and to think of midnight. The delight of these two hearta over« 
flawed npan the throng and gave joy to the pasacracby, 

Feaple stopped in the ur Saint Antone in front of Saint Paul's 
to Ber, sheath the carnage window, the orange flowera trembling 
upon Cosette 's head. 

— Then they returned to the Rue des Filles da Calvalre, to their 
home. Marius, sitle by aide with Cosette, ascended, triumphant and 
radiant, that staircase up which he had been carried dying, The poor 
oe before the door, and, sharing their purraea they blessed 

. There were flowers everywhere. The house was not lesa per- 
fumed than the church; after incense, roses, though: thev 
‘heard voices sin in the infinite; they had God tn their hearts; 
destiny appeared to them like a ceiling of stars; they saw above 
wads a gleam of sunrise, Suddenly the clock struck. Marius 
looked at Cosette's bewitching bare arm _ the a7 which 


rcp p. ere riskier ig of her ears. 
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had been invited; they pressed eagerly about Cosette. They vied 
with each other in calling her Madame the Baroness. | 

The officer Théodule Gillenormand, now a captain, had come 
from Chartres, where he was now in garrison, to attend the wedding 
of his cousin Pontmercy. Cosette did not recognise him. 

He, for his part, accustomed to being thought handsome by the 
women, remembered Cosette no more than any other. | 

“I was right in not believing that lancer’s story!’ said Grand- 
father Gillenormand to himself. . oe 

Cosette had never been more tender towards Jean Valjean. She 
was in unison with Grandfather Gillenormand ; while he embodied 
joy in aphorisms and in maxims, she exhaled love and kindness like 
a perfume, Happiness wishes everybody happy. | 

She went back, in speaking to Jean Valjean, to the tones of voice 
of the time when she was a little girl. She caressed him with smiles. 

A. banquet had been prepared in the dining-room. 

An illumination 4 giorno is the necessary attendant of a great 
joy. Dusk and obscurity are not accepted by the happy. They do not 
cotisent to be dark. Night, yes; darkness, no. If there is no sun, one 
must be made, 

‘The dining-room was a furnace of cheerful things. In the centre: 
above the white and glittering table, a Venetian lustre with flat 
drops, with all sorts of coloured birds, blue, violet, red, green, 
perched in the midst of the candles; about the lustre girandoles, 
upon the wall reflectors with triple and quintuple branches ; glasses, 
crystals, glassware, vessels, porcelains, Faénza-ware, pottery, gold 
and silver ware, all sparkled and rejoiced. The spaces between the 
candelabra were filled with bouquets, so that, wherever there was 
not a light, there was a flower. 

In the antechamber three violins and a flute played some of 
Haydn’s quartettes in softened strains. | | a 7 

eae Valjean sat in a chair in the parlour, behind the door, which » 
shut back upon him in such a way as almost to hide him, A few — 
moments before they took their seats at the table, Cosette came, as 
if from a sudden impulse, and made him a low courtesy, spreading 
out her bridal dress with both hands, and, with a tenderly frolic- 
some look, she asked him: | . i: 

“Tather, are you pleased?” | 

“Ves,” said Jean Valjean, “I am pleased.” 

“Well, then, laugh.” at 

Jean Valjean began to laugh. } ot 

‘ few moments afterward, Basque announced dinner, = 

The guests, preceded by M. Gillenormand giving his arm to 
Cosette, entered dis sis ata ae took their places, according to 
the appointed order, about the table, —___, syummemmarrtnnrt sen 

. Two large arm-chairs were placed, on the righpatid ‘gn eels, 
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of the bride, the first for M. Gillenorniand, the second for Jean 
Valjean. M. Gillenormiand took his seat. Vhe other armiechaic re. 
nained emiply, 

All eyes songht °Monsienr Pauchelevent.” 

Tle was net there, 

M, Gillenormand called Daseque. 

“Do you know where Monsieur Manechelevent ps2" 

“Monsieur, answered Basque, “Tossetls. Moostenr Paueche- 
Jevent told me to say te monsicnr that he was sufferings a little from 
his sore hand, and could ait dine with Mausieur the Eiaron sad 
Madame the Baroness, That he berped they would esenuse hin, that 
he would come to-emortow morning, Ee his past protie cacy 

This empty armchair chilled for somement tie effaston of the 
nuptial repast. But, Mo Bauchelevent absent, Al Gillencrnian® wars 
there, and the grandfather was brillad enough for twa, fle de. 
elared that M. Pauchelevent did well te po ta bed early, of te wis 
sulfering, but that it was only a “senile This dechinitieas wits 
enough, Besides, what is ene dirk eerger tosuch a lelape af fey? 
Cosette and Marius were diane of diose selieds and Dlessed noi 
gents wheat we dave ne faculty save fer the pereepoion of Teapepte 
ves, And then, AL Gillenornsund hid an idisn “Ply howe, this arn 
chair is empty, Come here, Mins. Your aunt, ahead she hits a 
right to you, will allaw it, Uhis ararechais is for wou, Hots depal, amd 
itis pFoper, ‘Portanatus beside Portus Apptouse frou the 
whole table. Marius tock Jean Vadjean’s place at Cosette’s side; 
and things arranged themselves in sucha way that Cosette, at first 
wddened by Jean Valjean's absence, was findly satished with it. 
‘From the moment that Marius was the sulistittite, Cosette werd 
not have regretted God, She put her soft little faut cneased in white 
-gatin upon Marius’ foot, 

The armeclair occupied, ML Panchelevent was effaced: and 
mothing was missed. And, five ninutes later, the whale table was 
laughing from one end to the other with all the spirit of forgetful- 


ness, | 

At the dessert, M. Gillenormand standing, a glass of champagne 
dn bis hand, filled half full so that the trembling of his ninety-two 
years should not spill it, gave the health of the marrice pair, 
“You shall not escape two sermons,” exclaimed he, “This morn» 
ing you had the curé’s, to-night you shall have the grandfather's, 
Listen to me; am going to give you a piece of advice; Adore one 
_ another, I don’t make a heap of flourishes, Igo to the end, he happy. 
The only sages in creation are the turtle-dovea, The philosophers 
gay: Moderate your joys, I say: Give them the rein. Be enamoured 
Iie devils. Be rabid. The philosophers dote. 1 would like to cram 
their philosophy back into their throats. Can there be too many 
perfumes, too many open rosebuds, too many nightingales sing! 


_ singing, 
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too many green Ieaves, too much aurora in life? can you love each 
other too much? can you please each other too much? Take care, 
Kestelle, you are too pretty ! Take care, Némorin, you are too hand- 
some! ‘The rare absurdity! Can you enchant each other too much, 
pet each other too much, charm each other too much? can you be 
too much alive? can you be too happy? Moderate your joys. Ah, 
pshiuw | Down with the philosophers! Wisdom is jubilation, Jubi- 
late, Jubilate. Are we happy because we are good: or are we good 
because we are happy? Is the Sancy called the Sancy because it be- 
longed to [larlay de Sancy, or because it weighs cent-six [a hundred 
and six | carats 2? t know nothing about it; life is full of such prob- 
lems} the important thing is to have the Sancy, and happiness. Be | 
happy without quibbling, Obey the sun blindly, What is the sun? - 
It is love. Who says love, says woman. Ah, ha! There is an omnipo- 
tence; itis woman, Ask this demagogue of a Marius if he be not 
the shive uf this little tyrant of a Cosette, and with his full consent, 
the coward. Woman! There is no Robespierre who holds out, 
wont relzns. | ani no longer a royalist except for that royalty. 
What is Adam? He is the realm of Eve. No ’89 for Eve. There was 
the rayal sceptre surmounted by a fleur de lys; there was the im- 
perial sceptre surmounted by a globe; there was the sceptre of 
Charlemagne, which was of iron; there was the sceptre of Louis 
NIV., which was of gold, the revolution twisted them between his 
thumb and finger like half-penny wisps of straw; they are finished, 
they are broken, they are on the ground, there is no longer a sceptre ;\ 
but get me up same revolutions now against this little embroidered 
handkerchief which smells of patchouly! [ would like to see you 
aftit, Try. Why is it immovable ? Because it is a rag. Ah! you are 
the nineteenth century { Well, what then? We were the eighteenth! _ 
and we were as stupid as you. Don’t imagine that you have changed 
any yrent thing in the universe because your stoop-galant is called 
the cholera morbus, and beeause your horce is called the cachucha. 
At heart you must always love women. I defy you to get away from 
that. ‘These devilesses are our angels. Yes, love, woman, the kiss, 
that is a cirele which I defy you to get out of; and, as for myself, 
T would like very well to get back into it. Which of you has seen 
rising into the infinile, calming all beneath her, gazing upon the 
wives like a woman, the star Venus, the great coquette of the abyss, 
the Celimene of the ocean? The ocean is a rude Alceste. Well, he 
scalds in vain; Venus appears, he is obliged to smile. That brute 
beast submits. We are all so. Wrath, tempest, thunderbolts, foam 
to the sky, A woman enters on the scene, a Star rises; flat on your 
face! Marius was fighting six months ago; he is marrying to-day. 
Well done. Yes, Marius, yes, Cosette, you are right. Live boldly for 
one another, my-love one another, make us die with rage that we 
cannot do as much, idolatrise each other.. Take in vour two beaks 
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all the little straws of felicity on earth, and bud verrselves a nest 
for life. By Jove, ta love, to be loved, the aduiurable ciirach: when 
one is young ! Don't imapine that you have miyvented it. fy teu, PE lave 
had my dream, my vision, my sighs; 1, too, lave had a meonhght 
soul, Love is a chilel six thousnod yess old. Deve Ins aright tea 
long white beard, Methuselih is a gaia beside Crpid, Par staty 
centuries, main and: woman have goto eut of the serape by loving. 
‘The devil, who is maliciuns, (ogk fo eating avin siting, whe ds mare 
malicious, took to loving worn. Tn this way he lus dome hinset 
gore good than the devil has dene hin hrm. Plas trick wis dis« 
covered at the time of the earthly puuitidise, Miy friends, the invention 
isold, but itis quite new. Profit hy it, Be Ukydinis and Chih, while 
you are waiting to be Philemen saat Pais, Seaet tea, when von 
are with each other, there shill le neti: woortinsye, snd that Cus. 
ette may be the sin te Mieries, and tint ADaries riiy dee the universe 
to Cosette, Cosette, let eour dine weather te the sniile of vet tits. 
hand: Marius, ket vour rain be the tears ef vet waft, Wud rity it 
never rain in your househeld, You trwe tlebed the jooad pamber 
in the Jottery, a lowesmatelis yet Tnive the loghest prize, take pos 
care of it, put itunder deck and hey, deat saqmunter 1 worship 
ench other, nnd snap veur fingers atthe rest, Believe whit b tell wor. 
Tt is pega sense, Cand sense cami te, Peca relgdeat teed other, 
Every tae has his own way ef worshipping: Cool, Zeamids! the fest 
way to worship God iste deve ver wife, Plewe yout teat is my 
catechism. Whoever loves is ortlpelos, Henry PV's anith puts sine 
tity between gluttony and drunkenness, | ‘vate sintearis! | an net 
of the religion of that oath, Wonmn is foretten woh, Uh as. 
tonishes me on the part of Henry TV's oath, My friends, lor hive 
woman! Tam old, they suv it is astenishing haw TP feel myself 
growing young again. |wemnld like te pa nod Ustea te the bayapes 
inthe wouds, These children whe are so furtumite as to he heseuti- 
ful and happy, that fuddles me. Lwonld get marticd myself if any. 
body wished, It is impossible to imagine thit Gord has made as for 
‘anything but this: to idolise, to coo, ta plume, to he pigeons, to be 
cocks, to bill with our loves from morning to night, ta take pride 
in our little wives, to be vain, to be triumphant, te pnt on mics; that 
fs the aim of life, That is, without offence to you, what we thought, 
we uld fellows, in our times when we were the young folks, Abt 
odswinkers! what charming women there were in those days, and 
retty faces, and lasses! ‘There's where I made my ravages, Then 
love each other. If people did not love one another, I really don’t 
eee what use there would be in having any spring; and, for my 
part, I should pray the good God to pack up all the pretty things 
which he shows us, and take them away from us, and to put the 
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flowers, the birds, and the pretty girls, back into his ‘box. My chil-_ 
dren, receive the benediction of the old goodman.” a. 

The evening was lively, gay, delightful. The sovereign good-' | 
humour of the grandfather gave the key-note to the whole festival, 
and everybody ‘regulated himself by this almost centenarian cor- 
diality. They danced a little, they laughed much: it was a good child-. 
like wedding. They might have invited the goodman Formerly. In- 
deed, he was there in the person of Grandfather Gillenormand. 

‘There was tumult, then silence. 

The bride and groom disappeared. 

A little after midnight the Gillenormand house became a’ temple. 

Here we stop. Upon the threshold of wedding-nights stands an 
angel smiling, his finger on his lip. 

‘The soul enters into contemplation before this sanctuary, in whick 
is held the celebration of love. 3 

There must be gleams of light above those houses. The joy which. 
they contain must escape in light through the stones of the walls, 
and shine dimly into the darkness. It is impossible that this sacred 
festival of destiny should not send a celestial radiation to the in- 
finite, Love is the sublime crucible in which is consummated the 
fusion of man and woman ; the one being, the triple being, the final 
heing, the human trinity springs from it. This birth of two souls 
into one must be an emotion for space, The lover is priest; the rapt 
maiden is affrighted. Something of this joy goes to God. Where 
there is really marriage, that is where there is love, the ideal is 
mingled with it. A nuptial bed makes a halo in the darkness. Were 
it given to the eye of flesh to perceive the fearful and enchanting 
sights of the superior life, it is probable that we should see the forms 
of night, the winged strangers, the blue travellers of the invisible, 
bending, a throng of shadowy heads, over the luminous house, 
pleased, blessing, showing to one another the sweetly startled maiden 
bride, and wearing the reflection of the human felicity upon their 
divine countenances. If, at that supreme hour, the wedded pair, be- | 
wildered with pleasure, and believing themselves alone, were to 
histen, they would hear in their chamber a rustling of confused 
wings, Perfect happiness implies the solidarity of the angels. That © 
little obscure aleove has for its ceiling the whole heavens. When two — 
mouths, made sacred by love, draw near each other to create, it is _ 
impossible that above that ineffable kiss there should not be a thrill 
in the immense mystery of the stars. 7 ts, 

These are the true felicities. No joy beyond these joys, Love is. 
the only ecstasy, everything else weeps. ss 7 a 

To love or to have loved, that is enough. Ask nothing further. . 
There is no other pearl to be found in the dark folds of life. To. 
love is a consummation. | re a aac 
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id 
THE PSSPPABARLE 


Worvr ised become: of dena Valier? 

Ineoediately cater diavines Daaetieed, pon Cosetpe’s pluvéul ine 
junction, nebody ebservins tint, fea Vedpear thet tert Tis seat, 
mer apy ite npercciverd, died reached the aotecharsber, tr wees that 
mae recan Whooltebelit atarthe bedete fie doebermtered, iluck with 
mite, blood aod power, bringin the pacneb oa tharee te tie pained 
father. The obd wealwerk wee mourbonhal wad leaves and Hhiwers : 
the mnsiviins were seited on the eonel: ape which ties deed phe 
Marius. Lean, aot daa erat, stirs Hreries, white steel atiues, 
and wildte cloves, was candi creas cd teoes ahoat acadi ad the 
dishes which was tobe served up. dean Valtear deal stow hia his 
army tad sling, ehvuriced htm teesguin hits abeera, std pone SUAVE, 

The windows of dhe dintmerisai danhedl typear dhe street, Jean 
Valiaor stoned fer seme qatnimites qiottomtess tu the abs riny aintler 
those redo wittlows, Ele fistemed (he comfioedd sommds of the 
haaquet reached ham, Efe dieard the herd sted autlorinative: wereds 
Of the prandtarher, die vidlites. the elitter af the plates sal plisses, 
the Dist. af baahter, itt] tlireanels allo edict Bay pra lies this» 
tinguished Chisetie’s sweet POWs Veneer, 

He deft the Rae ddes Pilles da Calvatrr saad cetirnmest te the Mae 
de PHomme Arn, | | 

To return, he went by the Rue Saint Louis, the Rue Culture 
Sainte Catherine, and the Blanes Mivsteaus (it wie a litle flanger, 
but it was the way by which, for three months, to avoid fhe abstrue- 
—tions-and the mud of the Rue Vieille du Teniple, bec had been ste. 

custome te come every dav, fron: the Bue de (ilanune Arne to 
the Rue des Filles da Calsaire, wath Cosette, 

This way aver which Cosette had passed exchided for him every 
other road, 

— Jean Valjean returned home. He lighted his candle and went up- 
stairs, The apartinent was empty, Tonssaint herself was no longer 
there. Jean Valjean's Step nade more noise than sual in the reo, 
All the closets were open. He went into Cosette's room, ‘There were 
no sheets an the bed, The pillow, without a pillow-case and without 
laces, wax laid upon the coverleta folded at the foot of the mattress 
of which the ticking was to be seen and on which nobody should 
sleep henceforth. All the little feminine objects to which Cosette 
clung had been carried away; there remained only the heavy fur- 
niture and the four walls. Toussaint's bed was also stripped. A single — 
bed .was made and seemed waiting for somebody, that was Jean 

Valjean's, = OO | a ae | 
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Jean Valjean looked at the walls, shut some closet doors, went and 
came from one room to the other. 

Then he found himself again in his own room, and he put his 
candle on the table, ; | 

Alte had released his arm from the sling, and he helped himself . 
with hus right hand as if he did not suffer from it. . | 
_ Te approached his bed, and his eye fell, was it by chance? was 
it with intention? upon the inseparable, of which Cosette had been 
jealous, upon the little trunk which never left him. On the 4th of 
June, on arriving in the Rue de l’Homme Armé, he had placed 
it upon acandle-stand at the head of his bed. He went to this stand - 
ts a sort of vivacity, took a key from his pocket, and opened the 
vilise, : | 

He took out slowly the garments in which, ten years before, 
Cosette had left Montfermeil; first the little dress, then the black 
searf, then the great heavy child’s shoes which Cosette could have 
almost put on still, so smalla foot she had, then the bodice of very 
thick fustian, then the knit-skirt, then the apron with pockets, then 
the woollen stockings. Those stockings, on which the shape of a 
little lege was still gracefully marked, were hardly longer than Jean 
Valjean’s hand. These were all black. Fle had carried these gar- 
ments for her to Montfermeil, As he took them out of the valise, 
he laid them on the bed. [We was thinking. He remembered. It was in 
winter, a very cold December, she shivered half-naked in rags, her 
poor little feet all red in her wooden shoes, He, Jean Valjean, he 
had taken her away from those rags to clothe her in this mourning 
gark, ‘The mother must have been pleased in her tomb to see her 
daughter wear mourning for her, and especially to see that she was 
elad, and that she was warm. He thought of that forest of Montfer- 
meil: they hac crossed it together, Cosette and he; he thought of the 
wether, of the trees without leaves, of the forest without birds, 
of the sky without sun ; it is all the same, it was. charming. He ar- 
ranged the litle things tpon the bed, the scarf next the skirt, the 
stockings beside the shoes, the bodice beside the dress, and he looked 
at them one after another. She was no higher than that, she had her 
great doll in her arms, she had put her louis d’or in the pocket of 
this apron, she laughed, they walked holding each other by the hand, 
she had nobody but him in the world. | 7 

Then his venerable white head fell upon the bed, this old stoicah 
heart broke, his face was swallowed up, so to speak, in Cosette's 
garments, and anybody who had passed along the staircase at that 
moment, would have heard fearful sobs. : 
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"Tos formidable oldd straggehs, sewenal pases af whieh we hive als 
ready seen, recommenced, 

Jaeoh wrestled with the amrel butoene rapht, Abe ew: nian 
times have we seen ean Vidljean clenched, Devdy to duals, ii the 
darkness with bis couscienre, and wresthinys desperately SNE a, 

Craps ‘allele strrpcde f AQ Corian peanents, the feo Atypon 3 wat 
others, the ground gives wary. Phew roy firoes fad that eores dence 
furious for the right, grasped uit owewhedpied lara! Plow: tian 
times had tru, inesemidde, pluuted) her kuee apent his daecast Pb 
many times, Hirown to the proud by the Dhiba heed teh far 
merey | Plow many tines did the iplavable lila, handled tn fing 
and aver him by the bishop, irresistibly clayeled bas whet he desired 
to he blaaled ! Plow: many tintes table risen ups thie eeanbeat, land 
to the rovk, stippartee hiv suphisn, logged aa thelist, somertitnes 
bearing chown bits Sosderie bestest hy hana, soynedtities deortie adage 
by it! Plow rans dimes, after ancequianaadiony after a treacherous 
an spec ints PS OEE) af sc lfishiniess, tard die hiesead dias ott apterd 
conscience ery dn bisa OA tripeh awret bh" Plow: tosis tities hod 
his refractory thought weithed coneabively gander the evolenee 
of duty, Resistance to Geil, Agonist sweoits, Ebay many secret 
wounds, which he alone felt bleed! Tow tasay clistaage of las pusere 
able existence! How many tines had he coer up bleeding, britivedd, 
lacerated, illuminated, despair in his heart, serenity in his sol! 
cand, conquered, felt himself conqueror, And, after duwing racked, 
torn, and broken him, his conscience, stialing abave hum, formid- 
able, luminous, tranquil, said tu hin Now, goin peace 
| a on coming aut of so gloomy a struggle, what dreary peace, 


_ “That night, however, Jean Valjean felt that he was giving his last 
A t question presented itxclf, 

. Predestinations are not all straight; they do not develop them- 
selves in a rectilinear avenue before the predestinated ; they are 

blind alleys, cceecums, obscure windings, embarrassing. cross-ronds 

_ offering severa] paths, Jean Valjean was halting at this moment at 
the most perilous of these cross-roads, 

He had reached the last crossing of good and evil. He had that 
dark intersection before his eyes, time again, as it had already 
happened to him in other sorrowful crises, two roads opened before 

_ him; the one tempting, the other terrible. Which should he take? 
_ The one which terrified him was advised by the mysterious in- 
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dicating finger which we all perceive whenever we fix our eyes upon 
the shadow. 

Jean Valjean had, once again, the choice between the terrible 
haven and the smiling ambush, 

It is true, then? the soul may be cured, but not the lot. Fearful 
thing! an incurable destiny ! 

‘The question which presented itself was this: 

Jn what manner should Jean Valjean comport himself in regard 
to the happiness of Cosette and Marius? This happiness, it was he © 
who had willed it, it was he who had made it; he had thrust it nto 
his own heart, and at this hour, looking upon it, he might have the 
sane satisfaction that an armourer would have, who should recog- 
nise his own mark upon a blade, on withdrawing it all reeking from 
his breast. 

Cosette had Marius, Marius possessed Cosette. They had every- 
thing, even riches. And it was his work. 

But this happiness, now that it existed, now that it was here, 
what was he to do with it, he, Jean Valjean? Should he impose him- 
self upon this happiness ? Should he treat it as belonging to him? Un- 
questionably, Cosette was another’s; but should he, Jean Valjean, 
retain all of Cosette that he could retain ? Should he remain the kind 
af father, scarcely seen, but respected, which he had been hitherto? 
Should he introduce himself quietly into Cosette’s house ? Should he 
bring, without saying a word, his past to this future? Should he 
present himself there as having a right, and should he come and 
take his seat, veiled, at that luminous hearth? Should he take, smil- 
ing upon them, the hands of those innocent beings into his two 
tragical hands? Should he place upon the peaceful andirons of the 
Gillenormand parlour, his feet which dragged after them the in- 
fants shadew of the law? Should he enter upon a. participation 
of chaneés with Cosette and Marius? Should he thicken the ob- 
seurity upon his head and the cloud upon theirs? Should he put in» 
hix catastrophe as a companion for their two felicities ? Should he 
continue to keep silence? In a word, should he be, by the side of. 
these two happy beings, the ominous mute of destiny? 

We must he accustomed to fatality and its encounter, to dare to _ 
rise attr eyes when certain questions appear to us in their horrible 
nakedness. Good or evil are behind this severe interrogation point. 
“What are you going to do?” demands the sphynx, 

This familiarity with trial Jean Valjean had. He looked fixedly 
upon the sphynx. | ni 

Ife examined the pitiless problem under all its phases. — oo 

Casette, that charming existence, was the raft of this shipwreck. 
What was he to do? Cling on, or let go his hold? a, 

Tf he clung to it, he escaped disaster, he rose again into the sun- 
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slate, hie tet the latter water dryp trom his paagnents ancl has baie, 
he Was sacred, hie lived, 

It hie lessen] hes hold . 

| han, Har wads 

Thin bitteris be helt comasecdl woth bes thetghts or fspeah mere 
trathrally, he stomach: he ruishieod Pertp aay. awas teas SO sonar. 
Hoes agua hos wall, sate tines Ap EE hs cons ple, 

It wos a youd thing doar fesn \Vadjean that be had been alse oy 
wrry. ly have hana Jipedat, prot bape Paar all Pt. ties Tag yranatcgs Ways 
will. WN Lebapacst, ipecde: fina 44% than that 4 dha 4 Maal ; tinetiy af wen 
hit towareds Attas, broke loose within fica The pest ease Jageh tay 
hat face ti face with the Jifesent a he Pen iaat ib saryd hee sorbibie a] ‘] hue 
aluiwe of tears once opencd, the despairing gaan writhed, 

He belt that hr Wiis stopped, 

Alas! an thas Horelenting pupilasin bet eet: our scibatinens anf 
our eluty, when we this tee ul step by Mien betore veg terenisataladec 
ideal, bewildered, cHtayed, rrvavporate:| 4fo4 te iedanny Tnspouat graye the 
ground, Vaeopodeage for prermoible Highs ROU RI sete otitlet, how wbriugat 
and ono ts the gesistance of the wWoaall twehucsnd aps! 

Viv feel the savted chaduw wlan hhdsars the was 

The inexorable invisiile, what an rbere squats | 

Wie are ever cone with sovgiagehe € hy aeage Yor Cotigar Isy it, 
Brutus Pe hoose Your wouatar by Hk ate Pay leo teaite “4, Ie tay wera 
We Cant tite thas pal the Laleony of our white Ltr, WE tat a ame 
fortune, We Clips in) war ths hira, WO vant pmoeise Stes Ae eat ade doug 
liberty ar aur COUNTY, Wr Cantino our well ber agige, Wee Al yeh ater pete 
pose, we cast in our happiness, More Sacre more! bampty the vane! 

, turn out the urn! We mast at last cast a our heart, 
There is somewhere in the mietof the old ticle a vessel ithe thar, 
Is it not pardonable to refuse at last? (an the ine Whatatihle Ihave 
claim? Are not endless chains almve human strength? Who then 
would blame Sisyphus and Jean Valjean for saving) "i is crsegagehy 
* The obedience of matter in limited hy friction: is there no henit 
ta the obedience of the soul? If perpetual motion is impossible, is 

ual devotion demandahle ? 

The first step is nothing ; it isthe last which ie difficult, What was 
the Champmathieu affatr compared with Coactte's marriage and all 
that it involved? What fis this: to return to the galleys, campared 
with this: to enter into nothingness ? | 

Qh, first step of descent, how gloomy thou art! Oh, seennd step 

black thou art! a 

How should he not turn away hin head this time ? 

Martyrdom is a sublimation, a corrosive sublimation. It is a tor- 
ture of consecration. You consent to it the first hour ; you sit upon 
the throne of red-hot iron, upon your brow the crown of 
red-hot iron, you receive 1 globe of rek-hot iron, you take’ the 
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sceptre of red-hot iron, but you have yet to put on the mantle of 
flame, and is there no moment when the wretched flesh revolts, and 
when you abdicate the torture? 

At last Jean Valjean entered the calmness of despair. 3 

He weighed, he thought, he considered the alternatives of th 
mysterious balance of light and shade. | 

To impose his galleys upon these two dazzling children, or to: 
consummate by himself his irremediable engulfment. On the one 
side the sacrifice of Cosette, on the other of himself, 

At what solution did he stop? 

What determination did he take? What was, within himself, his 
final answer to the incorruptible demand of fatality? What door 
did he decide to open? Which side of his life did he resolve to close 
and to condemn? Between all these unfathomable precipices which 
surrounded him, what was his choice? What extremity did he ac- 
cept? To which of these gulfs did he bow his head? : 

His giddy reverie lasted all night. 

He remained there until dawn, in the same attitude, doubled over 
on the bed, prostrated under the enarmity of fate, crushed perhaps, 
alas! his fisés clenched, his arms extended at a right angle, like one 
taken from the cross and thrown down with his face to the ground. 
ide remained twelve hours, the twelve hours of a long winter night, 
chilled, without lifting his head, and without uttering a word. He 
wis as motionless as a corpse, while his thought writhed upon the 
ground and flew away, now like the hydra, now like the eagle. To see 
him thus without motion, one would have said he was dead ; suddenly 
he thrilled convulsively, and his mouth, fixed upon Cosette’s gar- 
ments, kissed them; then one saw that he was alive. 

What one? since Jean Valjean was alone, and there was nobody 
there? | 

The One who is in the darkness, 


BOOK SEVENTH 
THE LAST DROP EN CTH CHALICE 
| 
THE SEVEN TIL CIRCLE AND THE EIGHTH IBAVEN 


Tus day after a wedding is selitiry. “Che privacy of the happy is 
reapevted. Aue thins thetr sbtilar is a hetlhe belited. Che tumult of 
visits nnd felediitions chaes nad commence ann) dater, On the morn- 
ime ofthe [thiol Pebrnary, it was a lttheater neon, when Basque, 
fis ratplise ane] clustes under fis arm, heey lotnge his antechamber,” 
heared a Hight asipoat the doer There was me ring, which is consid. 
erate on snel abiv, Proapie eqpesied ge saw AB Pauchelevernt, He 
introduced hina dute the puabonr, sal cnmabercdd) ane ‘tupsy=turvy, 
and which heel the appearance cf the hatledield of the evening's 
festivities, 

Path, motsdenr observed: [hoqie, “were waking: up Inte,” 

“Has your rnester risen) higaired Teva Vielen, 

“How ds mousie’s arar?” japawered: Phasque, 

“Better, Has your mister risen" 

“Which ? the old or the sew nee" 

“Monsieur Pontmercy.” 

“Monsieur the Baron 2" said Doeqie, drawing himself up, 

One is baron to hus demestics aheve ally Sarmethiug of it is re- 
flected upon them: thes dive what a plalaseqpher weld eall the 
—apattering of the title, ind it flatters them, Miirins, to speak of it 

dn passing, a repoblican milicedt, and he hind proved it, was now a 
baron in spite of hinwel fA slight revaluation had taken plice inthe | 
family in regard to this tithe, At present it was OE, Gillenormand 
who clung to it and Marius who nine light af it. Hat Colonel Pont- 
mercy had written: Aly son teil bear my tithe, Marius obeyed, And 
then Cosette, in whom the woman was begining to dawn, was in 
faptures at being a baraness, | 

‘Monsieur the Baran?” repeated Hasque. "E will go and see. [ 
will tell him that Monsieur Fauchelevent is here” a 

“No, Do not tell him that it is 1. ‘Tell him that somebody asks to 
‘ocak with him in private, and do not give him any name.” 

“Ahi” said Basque, : ae 

“Tt wish to give him a surprise.” 
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re ae anne Siete anes * 

| :. a Hise, viving himself his second ah! as an 
tiie ee tae OE Sek 

Ci ee ME aire, 

ae oe ‘, ‘5. M4 oye feepiitedt ey learne, 


Ho be ng Ge SEN a RD fea Vani Sige 48 Seis ra . 4? 
poe ot cb ie wr Teave fast said, was all in disorder, It seemed 


ih : ns oS be ear the vaiue rumour of the wedding might still 
tage Sa ages Sas were wl sorts of lowers, which had fallen 
frente lat aU aradaltesses, apart the fluor. The candles, burned 
pie pet ews sbisiites at was to the pendents of the lustres. 
Mota perce sh fiiacine wes itt tts place. Inthe corners, three or fouri 
uit codes waz apoand forming a etrele, had the appearance of | 
i ¥ 
| 


eongougis aederpoitca Atewether it was joyous: There is still a 


‘ 
fe a ee ee ee 
COE Ae ee aes 


tos cetaw, core die e flowers which are withering, under those: 
rover te Tadd de hey there have been thoughts of joy. The sun suc- 


pee feta the hancetpar, ail entered cheerfully into the parlour, 
AChowtate eli fran Vadfean was motionless in the spot 
whee Bocote havdletolitun ble was very pale, His eyes were hollow, 


ap} ocuanbers imtheay sahets front want of sleep that they could 
tain tig he ween, Pit hawk voit had the weary folds of a garment 


wise bas pasced the nicht. Phe elhows were whitened with that 


Hoyo owl hos deft amon cidh bw the eluting of linen. Jean Valjean. 
Woo feokinc at the winrhav tuarked out by the sun upon the floor 
cyt here fea’, 
Cece Was ad hadacat the daar, he raised his eyes. | 
Moe reteperdt, lie hicol ereet, his mouth smiling, an indescrib-. 
able Heitoeott tts Qiee, fis forehead radiant, his eye triumphant. 
Veal cheb not cepa, oe , 
Ob oo een, father! exelatmed he on perceiving Jean Valjean; 
sc er ree ee) ee ae 
rat lk beste 
phate. rol . 
torte drlagts, Phere howl always been, as we know, barrier, 
esis, abd ronstnatiat between then; ice to break or to melt. 
Marcos hard reacted dat deyree if intoxication where the harrier 
Woe tatliings, the jor Was dissalving, ancl M. Fauchelevent was to him, 
pe tor bo edie, aA father, ae "a2 
Hecontmunt words overflowed fron him, which ts characteristic 
arf thirse ley anie Pesto NN SHES nf jor . 
Haw glad Par tasee vont Ef you knew how we missed you Aer 
replay Uleood morning, father, How is your hand? Better, 18 it not: | 
Nee cabafiedd with the good answer which he made to himself, 
web ag! Pan | 
et have both of ns talked much about you. Sata ae 
so nuch! You will pot forget that vour room is here. We will ae 
na more af the Rue de PHomme Armé, We eer = | 
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it at all. How could you go to live ina street like that, which is sickly, 
which is scowling, whic his ugly, which has a harrier at one end, 
where you are cold, and where 5 you cuinoet get in? you will come and 
install yourself here. And that to-day. Or vou will have a bene to 

dick with Cosette. She intends to lead us all hy the nase, E warn you. 
Vou have seen your room, it is clase by ours, i Togks upon the guar 
dens + the tock fas heen fixed, the bed is mule, it is all ready; vou 
have nothing to do but focome, Cosette has pita great old easy chair 
of Utrecht velvet beside your bed, to which she said: streteh out 
your arms for him, Every spring, in the clump of acacies which is 
in front of your windows, there comes a nightingale, yet will have 
her in two months, You will have her nest at your deft and ours at 
your right, By night she will sing, and by diy Cosette will dik, Your 
room is full in the south, Cosette will arrange your bauks there for 
- you, your voyage of Cay tin Cook, and the ether, Vanconver's, all 
your things, Phere is, | faliere: litt: valise which san treasure, f 
have selected a place of honour Hy i, You duive conquered my 
grandfather, you suit him, We will live together, Do vet knew 
whist ? vou will overjoy my Sa ey if you Kina whist, You 
will take Cosette to walk ot miy comrterdhiys, te will give her your 
arm, you know, as atthe Lusenbonurg, formerly, We have al soliitely 
decided to be ver \ happy, And you are port of omy heopines, do 
‘you understand, father? Come now, yeu breakfast with ts tesday 2” 

“Monsieur,” si uid Jean Valjean, “E Tve one thing te tell yeu, L 
am an old convict.” 

The limit of perceptible acute sounds nay be passed quite a as wisily 
for the mind as for the ear. Those words: 7 ain an oli can el, COM 
ing from M. Fauchelevent’s mouth and ontering Marins’ ene, went 
beyond the possible, Marius did not hear. 1 seemed ty him that 
something had just been said to him: but he knew not what, Ie 
stood aghast, 

He then perceived that the nan who was talking to him was ter 
rible, Excited as he was, he had not andl this moment noticed that 
frightful pallor, _ 

ven Valjean untied the black cravat which sustained his right 
arm, took off the cloth wound about his head, hid his thumb bare, 
and showed it to Marius, 

*There is nothing the matter with my hand,” said he. 

Marius looked at the thumb, 

“There has never been anything the matter with it,” continued 
Jean Valjean, 

There was, in fact, no trace of a wound, 

4 ean Valjean pursued : 

"Tt was best that I should be absent from your marriage. faiwented | 
— as mich as | could, I sia this wes 80 a8 not to commit — 
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a forgery, not to introduce a nullity into the marriage acts, to be 
excused from signing.” 

Marius stammered out: 

“What does this mean ?” : | 
vit means,” answered Jean Valjean, “that I have been in the gal- 

eys. 

“You drive me mad!” exclaimed Marius in dismay. 

“Monsieur Pontmercy,” said Jean Valjean, “I was nineteen years 
in the galleys. For robbery. Then I was sentenced for life. For rob- 
bery. lor a second offence. At this hour I am in breach of ban.” 

It was useless for Marius to recoil before the reality, to refuse 
the fact, to resist the evidence ; he was compelled to yield. He began 
to comprehend, and as always happens in such a case, he compre-~ 
hended beyond the truth. He felt the shiver of a horrible interior 
flash ; an idea which made him shudder, crossed his mind. He caught 
a glimpse in the future of a hideous destiny for himself. 

“Tell all, tell all!” cried he. “You are Cosette’s father !”” 

And he took two steps backward with an expression of unspeak~ 
able horror. , 

Jean Valjean raised his head with such a majesty of attitude that 
he seemed to rise to the ceiling. 

“It is necessary that you believe me in this, monsieur ; although: 
the oath of such as [ be not received.” | 

Tere he made a pause; then, with a sort of sovereign and sepul- 
chral authority, he added, articulating slowly and emphasising his 
syllables : 

‘mmm Wott Will believe me. I, the father of Cosette! before God, 
no, Monsieur Baron Pontmercy, [ am a peasant of Faverolles. I 
earned my living by pruning trees. My name is not Fauchelevent, 
my name is Jean Valjean, I am nothing to Cosette. Compose your- 
self.” | 

Marius faltered: 

“Who proves it to me——’ 

“Ll. Sinee I say so.” 

Marius looked at this man. He was mournful, yet self-possessed. 
No lie could come out of such a calmness, That which is frozen is: 
sincere, We feel the truth in that sepulchral coldness. | 

“I believe you,” said Marius. 7 

Jean Valjean inclined his head as if making oath, and continued ; 

“What am I to Cosette? a passer. Ten years ago, I did not know 
that she existed. I love her, it is true. A child whom one has seen . 
when little, being himself already old, he loves. When a man is old, 
he fecls like a grandfather towards all little children. You can, it 
seems to me, suppose that I have something which resembles a 
heart. She was an orphan. Without father or mother. She had need 
of me, That is why I began to love her. Children are so weak, tha’ 


1? 
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diy body, even aman Theme meiv de thor pretuvtor, Do performed 
tit duitvowath regan te Cosetie, Gabon think Gratane ecu truly 
call se litte athisnea gas deed sha ght isa ceael deed, well, set it 
chown that Pliave dome nh. Necord daitetncetiay ehreaietnee, Phos 
day Comcties fenyes wiv Hite: EHP TW Groeds SE POE, Henerporth t 
cindutediing more tar her, She is Madan: Pradimens, Her pres 
teeter is elieaend, Aged Cosette: gains Dy tlie elute. Albis well) Ms 
for the six hide thonsand fioaies, veut taewe ot spolen cf then 
wenig. dat DP atieipate wore thant nati cae trast. Pfowe lid tisis 
trust came dutedy tnamds 2 Wihat roatters i609 Doinhe awer the toast, 
Nothing mere ean be asked of ame. Pooanpdete thie rectitution ly 
telling any reab inne, Vhis asin vonectite ie, bdestre, myself, drat 
you sheomld know whe tsa,” 

And foun Vadjesun docked Mirius ia the face, 

All that Marais felt was taimiineds and aavoherent Cerin 
blasts of destiny nuke such waves ii our seul, 

We have all had such moments of trouble, a which evervthange 
within us is dispersed; we say the first dangs that eame fe gon, 
which are not alwys precisely these that we should sav. Phere are 
stulden revedutions which we canted bear amd who di utosteate like 
Ronexious wine, Mirus woe sestupebed at the new condition af 
affairs which eqeaed hedore him that lie spoke ta this aan saleaest 
as though he were aogry with bin for his svewal, 

“But after all,” exclaimed lie, 'whe do wou tellin alf this * What 
compels yout todo se? You could lave kept the secret te yourself, 
You are neither denounced, nor pursied, nor hunted. You have seme 
reason for making, from mere wantonness, sinha revelation. Pinish 
it, There is something else, In connection with what do you make this 
avowa! ? From what motive ?” 

"From what motive?" answered Jean Valjean, ina voive so low 
and so hollow that one woul! have sail it was to bimerlf he was 
aking rather than to Marius, “Prom what motive, indeed, does 
this convict come and say: Iam a convict? Well, yes! the motive is 
ge ia from honour, Yes, my misfortune isa cord which | 
have here in my heart and which holds me fast, When one is old 
these cords are strong. The whole life wastes away about them: 
they hold fast. If I had been able to tear out this cord, to break it, 
to untie the knot, or to cut it, to go far away, 1 had been saved, | 
had only to depart ; there are diligences in the Rue du Houlay ; you 
are happy, I go away. I have to break this cord, | have pulled 
upon it, it held firmly, it did not snap, I was tearing my heart out 
with it. Then I said [ cannot live away from here, I must stay, Well, 
yes; but you are right, I am a fool, why not just simply stay? You 
er me a room in the house, Madame Pontmercy loves me well, 
she — to that arm-chair: Stretch out your arms for him, your 
grandfather asks nothing better than to have me, I suit him, we shall 
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all live together, eat in common, I will give my arm to. Cosette—to 
Madame Pontmercy, pardon me, it is from habit—we will have but 
one roof, but one table, but one fire, the same chimney corner in win- 
ter, the same promenade in summer, that is joy, that is. happiness, 
that, it is everything. We will live as one family, one family !” | 

At this word Jean Valjean grew wild. He folded his arms, gazed 
at the floor at his feet as if he wished to hollow out an abyss in it, 
anc his voice suddenly became piercing. 

“One family! no, Iam of no family. I am not of yours, I am not 
of the family of men. In houses where people are at home I am an 
incumbrance, There are families, but they are not for me. I am the ~ 
unfortunate; I am outside. Had I a father and a mother? I almost 
doubt it. The day that I married that child it-was all over, I saw that 
she was happy, and that she was with the man whom she loved; and 
that there was a good old man here, a household of two angels, all 

joys in this house, and that it was well, I said to myself: Enter thou 
not, [ could have lied, it is true, have deceived you all, have remained 
Monsieur Fauchelevent. As long as it was for her, I could lie; but 
now it would be for myself, I must not do it. It was enough to re- 
mitin silent, it is truc, and everything would continue. You ask me 
what forces me to speak ? a strange thing ; my conscience, To remain 
stlent was, however, very easy. I have passed the night in trying to 
persuade mysclf to do so; you are confessing me, and what I come 
to tell you is so strange that you have a right to do so; well, -yes, I 
have passed the night in giving myself reasons, I have given myself 
very good reasons, I have done what I could, it was of no use. But 
there are two things in which I did not succeed ; neither in breaking 
the cord which holds me by the heart fixed, riveted, and sealed here, 
nor in silencing some one who speaks low to me when I am alone. 
That is why I have come to confess all to you this morning. All, or 
almost all. It is useless to tell what concerns only myself; I keep 

it for myself. The essential you know. So I have taken my mystery, — 
and brought it to you. And I have ripped open my secret under your 
eyes, It was not an easy resolution to form. All night I have strug- 
gled with myself, Ah! you think I have not said to myself that this 
is not the Champmathieu affair, that in concealing my name I do 
no harm to anybody, that the name of Fauchelevent was given to | 
me by Fauchelevent himself in gratitude for a service rendered, and — 
I could very well keep it, and that I should be happy in this room 
which you offer me, that I should interfere with nothing, that I 
should be in my little corner, and that, while you would have Cos- 
ette, I should have the idea of being in the same house with her. — 
Each one would have had his due share of happiness. To continue _ 
‘to be Monsieur Fauchelevent, smoothed the way for everything. - 
Yes, except for my soul. There was joy everywhere about me, the — 
depths of my soul were still black. It is not enough to be happy, we 
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must be satisfied with ourselves. Thus [E should have remained 
Monsieur Fauchelevent, thus | should hive concealed my real face, 
thus, in presence of your cheerfulness, Po should have borne an 
enigma, thus, in the midst of yeur broad day, L should have heen 
darkness, thas, without openly crying: beware, Poshould have in- 
troduced the galleys at your hearth, | should have sat down at your 
table with the thought that, fo ven kaew whi bo was, ven would drive 
me awiy, should have let myself be served ly doriesties who, if 
they had known, would have sid Plow horrible |) shold have 
touched you with my elbow which vou have aright to shrink from, 
I should have filehed the grasp of yenr tand! Phere weld have 
cheen in your house a division af respect hetween venerable white 
hairs and dishonoured white Imire; at your most ditiniaite hours, 
jwhen all hearts would have thought themselves apen te och other 
to the bottem, when we shonhd have been all far together, your 
grandfather, you two, and mivsel fj there would buive been a stoner 
there! L should have been side lv side with eeu i yvonr existenee, 
having but one ¢are, never ta disphiwe the coverings of ay terrible 
pit, Thus fa dead man, should five diaposed tivsel? upon yeu, who 
are alive, Eler TL should Iuwe condoned teoaveeht for ever, Yon, 
Cosette, and ft, we should hitwe bern three heseds pa the preen cap! 
Do you not shudder? Lantendy the ait depressed af mini, should 
have been the most nromstrous, Need elis cepa) bo stroadd hive come 
mitted every day! And this he f shonbl have aeted every dliy ! And 
this face of night | should five worn every daw! Amt oof miy dis- 
grace, I should have given te yeu very part every diy! every day! 
to you, my loved ones, you, my children, you, my tanovents ! Po be 
uiet is nothing? to keep silence is simple? No, it is net simple, 
There ia a silence which lies, And my he, andy fran, ane my 
—aanworthiness, and my cowardice, and ny treavhery, and my erime, 
IT should have drank drop hy dri, bo shothd lswve spit it out, then 
drunk again, 1 should have Bnished at midagdht and recommenced 
at noon, and my good-morning weld have lied, and my pood-night 
woukl have lied, and | should have slept upon it, and L should have 
eaten it with my bread, and [ should have louked Cosette in the 
face, and I should have answered the smile of the angel with the 
mile of the damned, and I should have been a detestable impostor! 
What for? to be happy. To be happy, |! Have I the right to be 
happy? I am outside of life, monsieur,” | 
ean Valjean stopped. Marius listened. Such a chain of ideas and 
of pangs cannot be interrupted, Jean Valjean lowered his voice 
~ gnew, but it was no longer a hollow voice, it was an ominous voice, 
“You ask why I speak? I am neither informed against, nor pur- 
‘ued, nor hunted, say you. Yes! I am informed against! yes! I ara 
puree! ! yes! I am hunted ? By whom ? by myself. It is I myself who 


the way before myself, and I-drag myself, and I urge myself. 
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and I check niyself, and I exert myself, and when one holds himself 
he is well held.” | 

And seizing his own coat in his clenched hand and drawing it to-. 
wards Marius: | | | 

“Look at this hand, now,” continued he. “Don’t you think that it 
holds this collar in such a way as not to let go? Well! conscience 
has quite another grasp! If we wish to be happy, monsieur, we must 

never comprehend duty; for, as soon as we comprehend it, it 1s. 
implacable, One would say that it punishes you for comprehending 
it; but no, it rewards you for it; for it puts you into a hell where 
you feel God at your side. Your heart is not so soon lacerated when 
you are at peace with yourself.” 

And, with a bitter emphasis, he added: 

“Monsicur Pontmercy, this is not common sense, but I am an 
honest man. It is by degrading myself in your eyes that I elevate 
myself in my own. This has already happened to me once, but it 
was less grevious then ; it was nothing. Yes, an honest man. I should 
not be one if you had, by my fault, continued to esteem me; now 
that you despise me, I am one. I have this fatality upon me that, be- 
ing forever unable to have any but stolen consideration, that con- 
sideration humiliates me and depresses me inwardly, and in order 
that I may respect myself, I must be despised. T hen I hold myself 
erect. T ama galley slave who obeys his conscience. I know well that 
is improbable, But what would you have me do? it is so. I have as- 
sumed engagements towards myself; I keep them. There are acci- 
dents which bind us, there are chances which drag us into duties. 
You sec, Monsieur Pontmercy, some things have happened to me 
in my life?” : : 

Jean Valjean paused again, swallowing his saliva with effort, as 
if his words had a bitter after-taste, and resumed: 

“When one has such a horror over him, he has no right to make 
others share it without their knowledge, he has no right to communi- 
eate his pestilence to them, he has no right to make them slip down 
his precipice without warning of it, he has no right to let his red. 
cap be drawn ele them, he has no right craftily to encumber the - 
happiness of others with his own misery, To approach those who 
are well, and to touch them in the shadow with his invisible ulcer, that 
horrible, Fauehelevent lent me his name-in vain. J had no right to 
make use of it she could give it to me, I could not take it. A name isa — 
Me. You see, monsieur, I have thought a little, I have read a little, 
although ] am a peasant ; and you see that I express myself tolerably. 
I form my own idea of things. I have given myself an education of 
my own, Well, yes, to purloin a name, and to put yourself under it, _ 
is dishonest, The letters of the alphabet may be stolen as well as @ 


rae or a watch. To be a false signature in flesh and blood, tobe 


a living false key, to enter the houses of honest people by picking: 
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their locks, never to look again, always to squint, to be infamous 
within myself, no! no! not no! It is better to sutfer, to bleed, to 
_ weep, to tear the skin from the flesh with the nails, ta pass the nights 
In writhing, in anguish, to gnaw away body and seul hat is why 
I come to tell you all this. In mere wantonness, as vott say” 

He breathed with difficulty, and foreed ont these tinal words: 

“To live, onee TE ostole a loaf of brend; to-day, te lve, E will not 
steal a name.” 

“To live!" interrupted Marius. “You have no need of that name te 
live |” | 

“ART T understand,” answered Jean Valjean, raising and lower- 
ing his head several times in succession, 

There was a pause. Both were silent, each sunk inian abyss of 
thought. Marius had seated Itniself heside ao table, and was rest- 
Ing the corner of his mouth on one of his bent fagers, Jean Valjean 
was walking back and forth, He stopped before souhiss and stove 
mationless, Then, as tf auswering some inward reasoning, he said, 
looking at that glass in whieh he did not see himself: 

“While at present, 1] ana relieved 

He restuned his widk and went to the other end of the parlour, 
Just as he began to turn, he perceived chag Miurhis was noticing: his 
walk, He said to him with an inespressihle accent ; 

“T drag one leg a litte. You understand why now.” 

Then he turned quite round towards: Marius: 

“And now, monsicur, picture this to yourself: ) have said nothing, 
T have remained Monsieur Pauchelevent, | Inve taken any plive in 
your house, Iam one of you, Pam insmy ren, come to break fast 
in the morning in slippers, at night we all three pote the theatre, 
T accompany Madame Pontmercy to the ‘Vnileries and to the Place 
Royale, we are together, you suppose me your cqysal sseme fine day 
Tam there, you are there, we are chatting, we are lighing, suddenly 
you hear a voice shout this name: Jean Valjean! and you see that 
appalling hand, the police, spring out of the shadew and abruptly 
tear off my mask |” 

| He ceased again; Marius had risen with a shudder, Jean Valjean 
resumed: | 

“What say you?” 

Marius’ silence answered. 

Jean Valjean continued: of 

"You see very well that am right in not keeping quiet. Go on, 

be happy, be in heaven, be an angel of an angel, be in the sunshine, 
and be contented with it, and do not trouble yourself about the way 
which a poor condemned man takes to open his heart and do his 
duty ; you have a wretched man before you, monsieur.” 
_ Marius crossed the parlour slowly, and, when he was near Jean 
’ Valjean. extended him his hand | 
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But Marius had to take that hand which did not offer itself, Jean 
Valjean was passive, and it seemed to Marius that he was grasping 
a hand of marble. 

ek grandfather has friends,” said Marius. “I will procure your 
pardon.” 

“It is useless,” answered Jean Valjean. “They think me dead, * 
that 1s enough. The dead are not subjected to surveillance. They | 
ae supposed to moulder tranquilly. Death is the same thing as par- 

on, 

And, disengaging his hand, which Marius held, he added with 
a sort of inexorable dignity : 7 

“Besides, to do my duty, that is the friend to which I have re- 
course ; and I need pardon of but one, that is my conscience.” 

Just then, at the other end of the parlour, the door was softly 
opened a little way, and Cosette’s head made its appearance. They 
saw only her sweet face, her hair was in charming disorder, her eye- 
lids were still swollen with sleep. She made the movement of a bird 
passing its head out of its nest, looked first at her hushand, then at 
Jean Valjean, and called to them with a laugh, you would have 
thought you saw a smile at the bottom of a rose: 

“Ll wager that you’re talking politics, How stupid that is, instead 
of being with me!” - 

Jean Valjean shuddered. 

“Cosette,” faltered Marius—and he stopped. One would have 
said that they were two culprits. | | 

Cosette, radiant, continued to look at them both. The frolic of 
paradise was in her eyes. 

“IT caich you in the very act,” said Cosette. “I just heard my 
father Fauchelevent say, through the door: “Conscience—Do his 
duty’—It is politics, that is. I will not have it. You ought not to 
talk politics the very next day. It is not right.” | ; 

“Vou are mistaken, Cosette,” answered Marius, “We were talk- _ 
ing business. We are talking of the best investment for your six 
hundred thousand francs—” | Se. ke 

“Tt js not all that,” interrupted Cosette. “I am coming. Do you 
want me here ?” : 

And, passing resolutely through the door, she came into the par- 
lour. She was dressed in a full white morning gown, with a thousand 
folds and with wide sleeves which, starting from the neck, fell to 
her feet. There are in the golden skies of old Gothic pictures such 
charming robes for angels to wear, oo 

She viewed herself from head to foot in a large glass,then ex- 
claimed with an-explosion of ineffable ecstasy: ae) 

“Once there was a king and a queen. Oh! how happy I am!” 

So saying, she made a reverence to Marius and to ean Valjean, 

“There,” said she, “I am going to install myself by you in an arm- 


unfortunate in my domestic affairs, My hin 
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chair; we break fast ta dnd herr, vert did sav ati wen wish tee 
Lae very well that naei mist toth, | oshoall dee were youd 

Mivius took her arniand sat te her baimdy: 

“Weocre talking Dusdiiess,” 

“Hv TS Wit, ihisavered Cuo|tte, “TP live mpened ty OW tra deaw, H 
lark of pierradx [ypareios er gntisde | hove past oerivedd i tae pour 
dean tres, gotamisks, Ptts Ash Weeltessiy tebe: dat not bor ches 
bined.” 

“Dtell von that were talking Pipdness pga, nae dathime sette, 
leave Us acnement, We are talltag frais Dp will tire wean,” 

“Yor brave poten acelionnatig erate this gain, Mbadus, Yeas 
arg very eoqtieliish, ttensebaicnn, Tp wall tot tore me” 

‘Dassure you that ip will fire sou? 

"Na, Heese itis ven. b shod aed utederstand yeu, but DP will diss 
tente von. When we hou vedees that we lowe, wwe eed toot pide 
nian the words they savy Pode deere fopeether ts all that lo owant, 
shall stay with yous potiaw 

"Yor gre my darling Cusectte D Dmipossalde” 

“Ttrpessible 2 

ea 

"Very well So replied Cosette, “Po weoull have toll seat the news, 
Twonkd lave toll vn that pisuliather paca wileep, that your aint 
Is monies, iat the chimines dani father baueheleseats noon 
grokes, that Nicedettie Phas sent for the sbyereds, that “botassaant sired 
Nicolette Iuwe had sapomiel ready, thar Naelette makes fin of 
Toussaint’s stuttering, Well, wou shall kasow: nothin, Nb ' at as ime 
possible ! TD toa, inany tirn, you shoallsec, tarsiegr, Dawa sys iis dans 

ssible. Then who will be caught? fo pray you, ty ahorhage Marius, 

tt ime stay here with you two,” 

“TE swear te you that we must be alone.” 

“Well, am DP anvhedy 2" 

ean Valjean did not utter a word, Cosette tiened towartls him, 
‘In the first place, father, | want you ta come and hiss mie, What 
are you doing there, saying: nothing, instead of taking my part? 
who gave me such a father as that? You sce ply that Lam very 
wine) beats me, Come, 

kiss me this instant.” 

Jean Valjean approached. 

Cosette turned towards Marius, 

“You, sir, | make faces at you.” 

Then she offered her forchead to Jean Valjean. 

Jean Val en took a step towards her. 

Cosette drew back. 


“Father, you are pale. Does your arm hurt you?” 


“It is well,” said Jean Valjean, or. 


“Have you slept badly ?” | 
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“No,” 

“Are you sad ?” 

“No.” ; 

“Ikiss me. If you are well, if you sleep well, if you are happy, I 
will not scold you.” : 

And again she offered him her forehead. | 

Jean Valjean kissed that forehead, upon which there was a celes- 
tial reflection, 

“smile.” : | 

Jean Valjean obeyed. It was the smile of a spectre. 

“Now defend me against my husband.” 

“Cosette -— said Marius. | 

“Get angry, father. Tell him that I must stay. You can surely 
talk before me. So you think me very silly. It is very astonishing 
then what you are saying! business, putting money in a bank, that 
isa great affair. Men play the mysterious for nothing. I want to stay. 
Iam very pretty this morning. Look at me, Marius.” 

And with an adorable shrug of the shoulders and an inexpressibly 
exquisite pout, she looked at Marius. It was like a flash between 
these two beings. That somebody was there mattered little. 

“Y Jove you!” said Marius. 

“Tadore you?’ said Cosette. 

And they fell irresistibly into each other’s arms. | 

“Now,” resumed Cosette, readjusting a fold of her gown with a 
little triumphant pout, “T shall stay.” 

“What, no,” answered Marius, in a tone of entreaty, “we have 
something to finish.” 

“No, still?” 

Marius assumed a grave tone of voice: 

“Lassure you, Cosette, that it 1s impossible.” . | 

“Ah! yow put on your man’s voice, monsieur. Very well, I’ll go. 
You, father, you have not sustained me. Monsieur my husband, 
monsieur my papa, you are tyrants. Iam going to tell grandfather 
of you, Pf you think that I shall come back and talk nonsense to you, 
wort are mistaken, [am proud. I wait for you now, you will see that 
it is you who will get tired without me. I am going away, very well.” 

And she went out. in. 

‘wo seconds later, the door opened again, her. fresh rosy face 
passed once more between the two folding doors, and she cried to 
them: | | _ 

“Cam very angry | 

The door closed again and the darkness returned. | 

It was like a stray sunbeam which, without suspecting It, should 
have suddenly traversed the night. _ 

Marjus made sure that the door was well closed. — 

“Door Cosette!” murmured he, “when she knows———” 


* 
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At these words, Jean Valjean trembled in every limb. He fined 
“pon Marius a bewildered eve, 

“Cosette! Oh, ves, itis trie, you will tell this ta Cosette, That 
is right. Step, P had not thought of that, Peaple live the strength 
for some things, but not far others, Monsdeur, [heseeed yen 2 one 
trent you, Mausiour, give ie your nist saered werd, dent tell her, 
Is it not enough that you knew it veursell ? Po cel Inve told it of 
myself without being forced tot, Pawermkd Teese tel it te die uni. 
verse, to all the world, daw would) le noth tome Pat she, she 
doesn’t know what itis, it weuld appal her. A conver, why! you 
would have to explain itte her, te tell hers ft is aman who has been 
in the gallews, She saw the Chain pass hye dav, Oth, niy Cad 2 

Hesank into an armchair ane biel dds Cice in both deaids, Ele ecahd 
not be heard, but by the suki of tis shoulders ie eanld be seer 
that he was weeping. Silent tears, terrible tears, 

There is a stifling inthe sob, A sortof convulsion served lida, he 
bent over upon the back of the armechais is if to breathe, bering bis 
arms hang down and allowing Miirtus to sec his fier bathed in tears, 
and Martas heard bina murnvir so dew that hes voice seenid festa 
froma bottomless deprlis “Oh! wend tit boeambd die! 

"Be eal,” said Marius, “PL owall keep venir secret: for rivaclf 
alone,” 

And, less softened periiapes than he sheabl lave heen, but cbdicerced 
for an hour past to familiarise hinseld with a fearful surprise, see- 
ing by degrees a convict superiniposed hefore his eves upon Af, 
Fauchelevent, possessed lithe by hte of his disomd reality, and 
led by the natural tendency of the pusition tu determine the distance 
which had just been put between this man and himself, Marinus 


added: 


“Tt is impossible that T should not say a word ta yon of the trust 
which you hive so faithfully amd se honestly restored, Vhat is an 
act of probity. It is just that a recompense should be given you, 
Fix the sum yourself, it shall be counted out ta you, Do not be afraid 


to fix it very high.” 


> “T thank you, monsieur,” answered Jean Valjean gently, 


eS AG 
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thoughtful a moment, passing the end of his fore- 


| finger over his thumb-nail mechanically, then he raised his voice! 


“Tt is.all- nearly finished, There is one thing Jeft-—" 
“What ?”" | .3 
' Jean Valjean had ad it were a supreme hesitation, and, voiceless, 
almost breathless, he faltered out rather than. said: | 
“Now that you know, do you think, monsieur, you who are the 
master, that I ought not to see Cosette again ?” 
“I think that would be best,” answered Marius coldly. 
_“T shall not see her again,” murmured Jean Valjean 


i . a : ' : ay 
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He placed his hand upon the knob, the latch yielded, the door’ — 


started, Jean Valjean opened it wide enough to enable him to pass 


out, stopped a second motionless, then shut the door, and turned 


towards Marius. 

Ife was no longer pale, he was livid. There were no longer tears 
in his eyes, but a sort of tragical flame. His voice had again become 
strangely calm, , 

“But, monsieur,” said he, “if you are willing, I will come and 
see her. [ assure you that I desire it very much. If IJ had not clung 
to secing Cosette, I should not have made the avowal which I have 
made, [ should have gone away; but. wishing to stay in the place 
where Cosette is and to continue to see her, | was compelled in honour 
to tell you all. You follow my reasoning, do you not? that 
is a thing which explains itself. You see, for nine years past, I have 
had her near me. We lived first in that ruin on the boulevard, then 
inthe convent, then near the Luxembourg. It was there that you saw 
her for the first time. You remember her blue plush hat. We were 
afterwards in the quartier of the Invalides where there was a grat- 
ing and a garden. Rue Plumet. I lived in a little back-yard where I 
heard her piano. That was my life. We never left each other. ‘That 
lasted nine years and some months. I was like her father, and she 
was mny child. [ don’t know whether you understand me, Monsieur 
Pontmercy, but from the present time, to see her no more, to speak 
to her no more, to have nothing more, that would be hard. If you 
do not think it wrong, I will come from time to time to see Cosette. 
T should not come often. I would not stay long. You might say I 
should be received in the little low room. On the ground floor. I 
would willingly come in by the back-door, which is for the servants, 
but that would excite wonder, perhaps. It is better, I suppose, that 
1 should enter by the usual door. Monsieur, indeed, I would really 
like to see Cosette a little still. As rarely as you please. Put yourself 


in my place, it is all that I have. And then, we must take care. [f I 


chotld not come at all, it would have a bad effect, it would be thought 


ginvular. For instance, what I can do, is to come in the evening, at 


night fall.” 


“You will come every evening,” said Marius, “and Cosette will — 


expect you” 
‘Youtt are kind, monsieur,” said Jean Valjean. 


Marius bowed to Jean Valjean, happiness conducted despair to 


the door, and these two men separated. . 3 


II 
TILE OBSCURITIES WHICH A REVELATION MAY CONTAIN | 
Marius was completely unhinged. 


—_ 
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The kind ef repndsion which he had alwsa. felt for the min with 
whom he saw Cosetle was neav exphaned “Phere wos seaduethiny 
stringed enipritie in this perscag ed which lis uistiaer had warned 
Hina Uhiseniennis was the est lindeous of lo ceaers, the hob deaws, Tits 
AL, unwhelevent was the ecavier pean Vliet, 

Ve wuielslenty tise! whe ly naar ke ns tha tabist ed aati’, Tio faparttens in 
Vike the cliscvere rT) aT serps ty Ht He se a was, 

Was the Histpp tions af Maris id @eertte carbene heneaforth 
to this fellawship? Wis that furepene comm dasdon’ Dad the aes 
cephance ef this unin forma pratt cd the TIRE RaN Sat whieh hot lean 
comsuiinaitedd 2 Was there pathany Wrote fie dar dare ° 

Had Miarius esponsed the convint glee! 

Heist es avail te be crewed) witht Igcht cad watt pea cin ds aed aie 
avail toby revelling in the royal purple beard dire, happy have; 
such shocks would compel even the archatael in his ecstasy, even 
the denii-god di his glory, ta shudder, 

As always happens ticles af view of thos haa, Mosvinng ee 
toned Inaself whether hie dad not some fault to fod wath hited? ? 
Had he been wanting in pereeption ? Blado he been wanting ja pri. 
denee ? Plad hie heen iive aitaraly stupecticdd } 4X hrale, pethapes, | 
he cuter, without enough precunticn in clearing pats sur roti. 
ips, Wyant this love aelveutare which had enclet ja his gaan tage wall 
Cosette? He determinerd-- ait is thin, by a stecession of determini« 
tions by ourselves in regard foanpselves, that life Wnpraves us litle 
by fitthe—-he determined the chineriea! and viswnary side af his 
nature, a sort uf interior cloud pect fr Nib TO OSATECE TEL MIS, se 
which, in paroxysms of passion and pricf, shlates, the temperature 
of the sou changing, and pervades the enture man, to such an extent 
as to make him nothing more Than a Cots hotpsiie is steorpcsl te f vat, 
We have more than once indicated this characteristiv element of Mic 
rius' incividiaality, Here revollevtenl that, in the beef catunatiaes aad tis love, 
in the Rue Phimet, duritgy thase six or seven evstatic weeks, he had 
not even spoken to Cosette of that drama of the Corbeau den in 
which the victiny had taken the very strange course of silence churiig 
the struggle, and of escape after it, How had he managed net to apa 
of it to Cosette? Yer it was so near and so frightiul. How had he 
managed not even to name the Thenardicrs to her, and, particularly, 
the day that he met Eponine? He had great difficulty now in explain- 
ing to himself his former silence. He did account for it, however, 
He recalled his stupor, his intoxication for Cosette, love alsorbing 
everything, that uplifting of one by the other into the ideal, and 
perhaps also, as the imperceptible quantity of reason mingled with 
this violent and charming state of the soul, a cand dull instinct 
to hide and to abolish in his memory that terrible affair with which 
he dreaded contact, in which he wished to play no part, which he 
shunned, and in regard to which he could be neither narrator nor 
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witness without being accuser. Besides, those few weeks had been 
lut a flash; they had had time for nothing, except to love. Finally, 
everything being weighed, turned over, and examined, if he had told 
the story of the Gorbeau ambuscade to Cosette, if he had named the 
Thenardiers to her, what would have been the consequences, if he 
hac even discovered Jean Valjean was a convict, would that have 
changed him, Marius? Would that have changed her, Cosette? 
Would he have shrunk back ? Would he have adored her less ? Would 
he the less have married her? No. Would it have changed anything 
in what had taken place? No, Nothing then to regret, nothing to 
reproach himself with. All was well. There is a God for these drunk- 
ards who are called lovers. Blind, Marius had followed the route _ 
which he would have chosen had he seen clearly. Love had bandaged 
his eyes, to lead him where? To Paradise. _ 

But this paradise was henceforth complicated with an’ infernal 
accompaniment. | 

The former repulsion of Marius towards this man, towards this 
Fauchelevent become Jean Valjean, was now mingled with horror. 

In this horror, we must say, there was some pity, and also a cer-. 
tain astonishment. 

This robber, this twice-convicted robber, had restored a trust. 
And what a trust ? Six hundred thousand francs. He was alone in the 
seeret of the trust. He might have kept all, he had given up all. 

Moreover, he had revealed his condition of his own accord. Noth- 
ing obliged him to do so, If it were known who he was, it was through 
himself. There was more in that avowal than the acceptance of hu- 
miliation, there was the acceptance of peril. To a condemned man, 
a imask is not a mask, but a shelter. He had renounced that shelter. 
A. false name is security; he had thrown away this false name. He 
could, he, a galley-slave, have hidden himself for ever in an hon-~ 
ourable family ; he had resisted this temptation. And from what mo-~ ~ 
tive ? from conscientious scruples. He had explained it himself with | 
the irresistible accent of reality. In short, whatever this Jean Val 
jean might be, he had incontestably an awakened conscience, There 
was in him some mysterious regeneration begun ; and, according to 
all appearance, for a long time already the scruple had been master | 
of the man, Such paroxysms of justice and goodness do not belong - 
to vulgar natures, An awakening of conscience is greatness of soul. 

Jean Valjean was sincere. This sincerity, visible, palpable, un- 

: questionable, evident even by the grief which it caused him, rendered 
investigation useless and gave authority to all that this man said. — 
Here, for Marius, a strange inversion of situations. What came 
from M. Fauchelevent? distrust. What flowed from Jean Valjean? 
confidence. et as sate, Aes a 

In the mysterious account which Marius thoughtfully drew up — 
concerning this Jean Valjean, he verified the credit, he verified the | 
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debit, he attempted to arrive at a balance. butit was allas it were in 
astorm, Marius, endeavouring to get a clear idea of this man, and 
pursuing, so to speak, Joan Valjean in the depths af his thonpht, 
lost him and found him ayain ina fatal mist. 

The trust honestly surrendered, the probity of the avowal, tat 
was good, [t was Hike a break in the cloud, but the cloud asain le. 
came black, 

Confused as Marius’ recollections were, seme shadew of them 
returned to him, 

What was the exact nature of that aifiir inthe Jondrette garret ? 
Why, on the arrival of the puliee, did this man, distead of carck tng 
his complaint, make his eseape? Here Mortos found the aoswer, 
Because this man was a fugitive from: justice in direst af han. 

Another question: Why: had this man come tite the barricade ? 
For now Marius saw that reminiscence again distinetty, reappearing 
in these emotions like svmpathetie ink before the fire. This min wes 
in the barricade. Fle did not fight there, What did he come there 
for? Before this question a spectre arose, and neue response, avert, 
. Marius recalled perfeethy to mind sat dids lear the figd sight of Jean 
Valjean drageing Pivert bound outside the barricades saad he again 
heard the frightful pistaleshat behind dhe cerner of die Tittle Mae 
Mondétour, There was, probably, hatred between the spy and this 
galley-shive. The one erumped the other dean Valjean ful pone ta 
the barricade to avenge himself. Ele Teud arrived late. Tle knew 
probably that aot wis a prisoner there, The Corsican vendetta 

as penetrated into certain lower deydlis aml is ubeir haw it is 
so natural that it does not astonish souls lrlf turned hack towards 
the good; and these hearts are so constituted! that a criminal, in the 
path of repentance, may be scrupulous in reyard te robbery and neat 
be so in regard to venyeantee. a Valjeuts bad killed Jivert, At 
least, that scemed evislent, 

Finally, a last question: bat te this no answer, Chis question 
Marius felt like a sting, How did it happen that Jean Valjean's 
existence had touched Cosette’s so long? What was this jloomy 

game of providence which had placed this clild in contact with this 
man? Are coupling chains then forged on high also, and does it 
please God to ious the angel with the demon? Can then a crime and 
an innocence be room-mates in the mysterious galleys of misery ? 
In this strait of the condemned, which is called human destiny, can 
two foreheads pass close to one another, the one childlike, the other 

> terrible, the one all bathed in the divine whiteness of the dawn, the 

_ other for ever pallid with the glare of an eternal lightning? Who 
_ could have determined this inexplicable fellowship ? In what manner, 

through what prodigy, could community of life have been estab- 

lished between this celestial child and this old wretch? Who had 

_ been able to bind the lamb to the wolf, and, a thing still more incom- 
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prehensible, attach the wolf to the lamb? For the wolf loved the 
lamb, for the savage being adored the frail being, for, during nine 
years, the angel had had the monster for a support. Cosette’s child- 
hood and youth, her coming to the day, her maidenly growth towards ° 
life and light, had been protected by this monstrous devotion. Here, 
the questions exfoliated, so to speak, into innumerable enigmas, 
abyss opened at the bottom of abysm, and Marius could no longer 
bend over Jean Valjean without dizziness. What then was this man 
precipice ? 

The old Genesiac symbols are eternal; in human society, such ag 
it is and will be, until the day when a greater light shall change it, 
there are always two men, one superior, the other subterranean; he - 
who follows good is Abel; he who follows evil is Cain. What was 
this remorseful Cain? What was this bandit religiously absorbed 
in the adoration of a virgin, watching over her, bringing her up, 
guarding her, dignifying her, and enveloping her, himself impure, 
with purity? What was, this cloaca which had venerated this inno- 
cence to such an extent as to leave it immaculate? What was this 
Jean Valjean watching over the education of Cosette? What was 
this figure of darkness, whose only care was to preserve from all 
shadow and from all cloud the rising of a star? | | 

a ve was the secret of Jean Valjean; in this was also the secret 
of God. 

Refore this double secret, Marius recoiled. The one in some sort 
reassured him in regard to the other. God was as visible in this as 
Jean Valjean. God has his instruments. He uses what tool He 
pleases. He is not responsible to man. Do we know the ways of God? 
Jean Valjean had laboured upon Cosette. He had, to-some extent, 
formed that soul. That was incontestable. Well, what then? The 
workman was horrible; but the work admirable. God performs His 
iniracles as seerns good to Himself. He had constructed this enchant- 
ing Cosette, and he had employed Jean Valjean on the work. It had 
pleased Him to choose this strange co-worker. What reckoning have | 
we to ask of Flim ? Is it the first time that the dunghill has aided the 
spring to make the rose? 

Marius made these answers to himself, and declared that they 
were good, On all the points which we have just indicated, he had | 
not dared to press Jean Valjean, without avowing to himself that 
he dared not. He adored Cosette, he possessed Cosette. Cosette was 
resplendently pure. That was enough for him. What explanation did 
he need? Cosette was a light. Does light need. to be explained? He 
had all: what could he desire? All, is not that enough. The personal 
affairs of Jean Valjean did not concern him. In bending over the 
fatal shade of this man, he clung to this solemn declaration of the 
“miserable being: “J am nothing to Cosette. Ten years ago, I did not 


know of her existence” 
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Jean Valjean was a passer, Te had sitiel so, himself «Well, he was 
passing away. Whatever he might be, bis part was limishod. Hence- 
forth Marius was to perform the fumetions of Providencse for Co- 
sette. Cosette ad come forth to tind in the asare deer gate. her 
lover, her Taashand, her celestial nudes Dn taking Gehit, Cosetce, 
winged and transigured, left behind heron the ground, empty and 
hideous, her chrysalis, Jeun Valjean, 
In whatever eclrele of ideas Marius tamed, he slwaes cane back 
from it tea certamt horror of Jean Valjean. \ sacred horror, pier 
haps, for, as we have just indicated, he felt a quand dieanoan in this 
miin. But, whatever he did, and wieetever mitivation he sereht, he 
was always obliged te fall back upon this: he was a convict: thit ts, 
the creature who, on the social lrdder, fas me pines, beta below the 
lowest round, After the liwest af PEACH, CEN EREON the ccvaiet, Pre Hitte 
viet is no longer, se te speak, the fellow of the diving. “Phe law hias 
deprived him of all the hunmiuity whieh it ein take frome aman, 
Marius, ipon penal questions, althegsh aclemeernit, sall adhered te 
the inexorable system, ane he diad, dn repard to theese wher the baw 
smites, all the ideas af the iw. Plo hae not yet lett sav, adopted 
all the ideas of progress. Ee hod net vet come te distimmaish be 
tween wht is written by man and whitis written by God, between 
law and right. He had net essained) sand weigded the right which 
min assumes to dispose af the irrevewahle and the irreparmile, Ele 
had not revolted from the word eemeaaes, He thong it nataral 
that certain infractions of the written hav should be fallowed by 
eternal penaltios, and he accepted savial chammition as prowing 
out of civilisation, He was still at that point, infallibly to advance 
in time, his nature being good, and in reality entirely composed of 
Jatent progress. 
Through the medium of these ideas, Jean Valjean appeared. to 
him deformed and repulsive, Tle was the ontenst, le wits the eon 
viet. This word was for him fike a sound of the last trumpet: and, 
after having considered Joan Valjean long, his final action was to 
turn away his head. lade retra, 
Marius, we must remember, and even insist upon it, though he had 
questioned Jean Valjean to auch an extent, that Jean Valjean had 
said to him: You are confessing me: had not, however, put to him 
two or three decisive questions, Not that they had not presented 
themselves to his mind, but he was afraid of them, The venice 
garret ? The barricade? Javert? Who knowa where the revelations 
would have stopped ? Jean Valjean did not seem the miin to shrink, 
_and who knows whether Marius, after having urged him on, would 

not have desired to restrain him? In certain supreme conjunctures, 
has it not happened to all of us, after having put a question, to stop 
our ears that we might not hear the response? We have this cow-_ 
ardice especially when we love. It is not prudent to question un- 
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toward situations to the last degree, especially when the indis- 
soluble portion of our own life is fatally interwoven with them. 
From Jean Valjean’s despairing explanations, some appalling light 
might have sprung, and who knows but that hideous brilliancy 
might have been thrown even upon Cosette? Who knows but a> 
sort of infernal glare would have remained upon the brow of this 
angel? The spatterings of a flash are still lightning. Fatality has 
such solidarities, whereby innocence itself is impressed with crime 
by the gloomy law of colouring reflections. The purest faces may 
preserve for ever the reverberations of a horrible surrounding. 
Wrongly or rightly Marius had been afraid. He knew too much 
already. He sought rather to blind than to enlighten himself. In des- 
peration, he carried off Cosette in his arms, closing his eyes upon 
‘Jean Valjean. 

This man was of the night, of the living and terrible night. How 
should he dare to probe it to the bottom? It is appalling to question 
the shadow. Who knows what answer it will make? The dawn might 
be blackened by it for ever. 

In this frame of mind it was a bitter perplexity to Marius to 
think that this man should have henceforth any contact whatever 
with Cosette. These fearful questions, before which he had shrunk, 
and from which an implacable and definitive decision might have 
sprung, he now reproached himself almost, for not having put. He 
thought himself too good, too mild, let us say the word, too weak. . 
This weakness had led him to an imprudent concession. He had 
allowed himself to be moved. He had done wrong. He should have 
merely and simply cast off Jean Valjean. Jean Valjean was the 
Jonah, he should have done it, and relieved his house of this man. 
tHe was vexed with himself: he was vexed with the abruptness of 
that whirl of emotions which had deafened, blinded, and drawn him’ 
on. He was displeased with himself. | 

What should be done now? Jean Valjean’s visits were*very re- 
pugnant to him, Of what use was this man in his house? What | 
should he do? Here he shook off his thoughts ; he was unwilling to. 
probe, he was unwilling to go deeper; he was unwilling to fathom 
himself, He had promised, he had allowed himself to be led into a 
promise ; Jean Valjean had his promise ; even to a convict, especially 
to a convict, a man should keep his word. Still, his first duty was 
towards Cosette. In short, a repulsion, which predominated over all 
else, possessed him, Soe . 

Marius turned all this assemblage of ideas over in his mind con- 
fusedly, passing from one to another, and excited by all. Hence a 
deep commotion. It was not easy for him to hide this commotion 
from Cosette, but love is a talent, and Marius succeeded. 

Besides, he put without apparent object, some questions to Cos- — 
ette, who, as candid as a dove is white, suspected nothing ; he talked 
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with her of her childhood and her youth, and he convineed hinwelf 
more and mare that all aman can he that is good, paternal, and 
venerable, this convict had been te Cosette. Al that Miartus had 
dimly seen and conjectured was real This darkly novsterious uettle 
had loved and protected this Ttly, 


BOOK EIGHTH—THE TWILIGHT WANE 
I 
THK BASEMENT ROOM 


Titre next day, at nightfall, Joan Valjean knocked at the M. Gille-. 
normand porte-cochere, Basque received him. Basque happened to- 
hem the court-yard very conveniently, and as if he had had orders. 
It sometimes happens that one says to a servant: “You will be on 
the wateh for Monsieur So-and-so, when he comes.” 

Basque, without waiting for Jean Valjean to come up to him, 
addressed him as follows: 

“Afonsieur the Baron told me to ask monsieur whether he de- 
sires ta go upstairs or to remain below 2” 

“Po remain below,” answered Jean Valjean. 

Basque, who was moreover absolutely respectful, opened the: 
door of the basement room and said: “I will inform madame.” 

The room which Jean. Valjean entered was an arched and damp 
basement, used as a cellar when necessary, looking upon the street, 
paved with red tiles, and dimly lighted by a window with an iron. 
ETALINE, 

The ream was not of those which are harassed by the brush, the 
duster, and the broom. In it the dust was tranquil. There the per- 
sceution of the spiders had not been organised. A fine web, broadly 
spread out, very black, adorned with dead flies, ornamented one of 
the window-panes, The room, small and low, was furnfshed with a 
pile of empty bottles heaped up in one corner, The wall had been 
washed with a wash of yellow ochre, which was scaling off in large 
flakes. At the end was a wooden mantel, vainted black, with a nar- 
raw shelf. A fire was kindled, which indicated that somebody had 
anticipated Jean Valjean’s answer: To remain below, 

‘Two armchairs were placed at the corners of the fireplace. Be- 
tween the chairs was spread, in guise of a carpet, an old bed-side 
rag, showing more warp than wool, | 

‘The room was lighted by the fire in the fireplace and the twilight 
from the window. 

Jean Valjean was fatigued, For some days he had neither eaten 
nor slept. He let himself fall into one of the arm-chairs. 

Basque returned, set a lighted candle upon the mantel, and re- 
tired. Jean Valjean, his head bent down and his chin upon his 
breast, noticed neither Basque nor.the candle. 
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suddenly he started up. Cosette was behind him. 

He had not seemher come in, but he had felt that she was comimy. 

He turned. He gazed at her, She was adorably beautiful. Bat 
what he looked upon with that deep look, was not her beauty but her 
soul, 

“Ah, well! exclaimed Cosette, “father, T knew that you were 
singular, but I should never have thoughy this. What an idea? 
Marius tells me that it is you who wish me to receive you here.” 

“Yes, it is [.” 

“Texpected the answer. Well, T warn you that Tami going to make 
ascene, Let us begin at the beginning, Father, kiss me,” 

And she offered her cheek. 

Jean Valjean remained motionless, | 

“You do not stir, ] see it, You act guilty, Bat itis all the same, 
1 forgive you, Jesus Christ said :"Oifeu the other cheek.’ Here it is.” 

And she offered the other cheek. 

Jean Valjean did not move. It seemed as if his feet were nailed to 
the floor. | 

“This is getting serious,” said Cosette. “What have [done te ven? 
J declare Tam confounded. You owe te amends, You will dine with 
113, 

“T have dined.” 

“That is not true, Twill have Monsiene Gillenoramind seoht you, 
Grandfathers are made to scold fathers, Come. Go ap to the parkour 
with me, Immediately,” 

“Tmpossible,” 

Cosette here lost ground a little, She ceased to order and) passed 
to questions, 7 

“But why not? and you choose the ugliest room in the house ta 
gee me in. It is horrible here,” 
“You know, madame, Iam peculiar, T have my whims.” 

Cosette clapped her little hands together, 

“Madame | Guilleagain! What does this mean?” 

Jean Valjean fixed upon her that distressing smile to which he 

. gometimes had recourse ; : | 
— “You have wished to be madame. Y'ou ate so." 
_ “Not to you, father.” . 
an call me father any more.” 
What, 

“Call me Monsieur Jean, Jean, if you will.” _ 

“You are no longer father? I am no longer Cosette ? Monsieur 
Jean? What does this mean? but these are revolutions, these are! 
what then has happened? look me in the face now. And you will not 
live with us! And you will not have my room! What have I done 
to you? what have I done to you? Is there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing.” | es 
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“Well then?” : | | 

“All is as usual.” 

“Why do you change your name?” 

“Vou have certainly changed yours.” 

He smiled again with that same smile and added: : 

“Since you are Madame Pontmercy I can surely be Monsieur 
ean. : | 
“T don’t understand anything about it. It is all nonsense ; I shalt 
ask my husband’s permission for you to be Monsieur Jean. I hope 
that*he will not consent to it. You make me a great deal of trouble. 
You may have whims, but you must not grieve your darling Cosette. 
It is wrong. You have no right to be naughty, you are too good.” 
Tle made no answer. . | 
Che seized both his hands hastily and, with an irresistible im- 
pulse, raising them towards her face, she pressed them against her 
neck under her chin, which is a deep token of affection. 
“Ohi!” said she to him, “be good !”’ : : 
And she continued : 
“This is what I call being good: being nice, cuming to stay here, 
there are birds here as well as in the Rue Plumet, living with us, 
leaving that hole in the Rue de ‘Homme Armé, not giving us riddles 
to guess, being like other people, dining with us, breakfasting with 
us, being my father.” 
He disengaged his hands. 
“Vou have no more need of a father, you have a husband.” 
Cosette could not contain herself. 
“f no more need of a father! To things like that which have no 
camunon sense, one really doesn’t know what to say " 
“Te “Toussaint was here,” replied Jean Valjean, like one who is in 
search of authorities and who catches at every straw, “she would 
be the first to acknowledge that it is true*that I always had my 
peculiar ways. There is nothing new in this. I have always liked 
my «ark corner.” | | 
“Rut it is cold here. We can’t see clearly. It is horrid, too, to 
want to be Monsieur Jean, I don’t want you to talk so to me.” 
“Just now, on my way here,” answered Jean Valjean, “I saw @ 
Niece of furniture in the Rue Saint Louis. At a cabinet maker’s. 
it I were a pretty woman, I should make myself a present of that 
Niece of furniture. A very fine toilet table; in the present style. 

hat you call rosewood, 1 think. It is inlaid, A pretty large glass. 
There are drawers init. It is handsome.” Oo 

“Oh! the ugly bear!” replied Cosette. 

And with a bewitching sauciness, pressing her teeth tog 
separating her lips, she blew upon Jean Valjean. It wa. 
copying a kitten. 7 

“tT am furious,” she said. “Since yesterday, you all 
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rage. Everybody spites rne, [ don't understand. You don't defend 
meagaimst Marius, Marius doesn’t uphold me against yeu, Dam all 
alone, | arrange a room handsomely, Tf | could have put the geud 
God inte it, 1 would have done it, You leaye me my room upon my 
hands. My tenant bankrupts me. | order Nicolette to have a mice 
little dinner, Nobody wants your dinner, madame. And my father 
Fauchelevent, wishes me to call him Monsieur Jean, and to reeeive 
him ina hideous, old, ugly, mouldy cellar, where the walls have a, 
beard, and where there are empty bottles for vases, and spiders? 
webs for curtains, You are singulir, | admit, that is your way, but 
a truce is granted to people who get married, You shoukd not have 
gone back to being singular immediately, So you are going to be 
well satisfied with your horrid Rue de THlomme Arnie) was very 
forlorn there, myself! What have you ayainst me? You pive nie a 
great deal of trouble, Tie!" | 

And, growing suddenly serious, she looked fixedly at Jean Val- 
jean, and aceled: 

© #Se-you don’t like it that Tam happy?! 

Artlessness, unconsciously, semetinies penetrates very deep, This 
wuestion, simple to Cosette, wis severe to Jean Vaijean. Cosette 
wished ta seratel: she tore, 

Jean Valjean grew pale. For amement he dil net answer, then, 
with an Indescribable accent and taking to hhaself, he murmured : 

“Her happiness was the aim of my life. New, God may beckon 
me away. Cosette, yor are hippy; my time is fall” 

“Ah, you have called me Cosette!" exelainien) she, 

And she sprang upon ‘his neck, 

Jean Valjean, in desperation, clasped her to his hreast wildly, It 
seemed to him almost as if he were taking her hack, 

“Thank you, father!” said Cosette to him, 

The transport was becoming poignant to Jean Valjean, He gently 
put away Cosette’s arms, and took his hat, 

“Well?” said Cosette, 

| Jean Valjean answered: 

‘T will leave you'madame; they are waiting for you.” 

And, from the door, he added: 

“I called you Cosette. Tell your husband that that shall not 
happen again, Pardon me.” | | : 
7 tear Valjean went out, leaving Cosette astounded at that enig- 
matic farewell. | | 


|} 
 OPBER STEPB BACKWARD 
_ Tug following day, et the same hour, Jean Valjean came. 
. Coaette put no questions to him, - no oa r astonished, no 
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longer exclaimed that she was cold, no longer talked of the parlour; 
she avoided saying either father or Monsieur Jean. .She let him 
speak as he would. She allowed herself to be called madame. Only © 
she betrayed a certain diminution of joy. She would have been sad,. 
if sadness had been possible for her, | 

It 1s probable that she had had one of those conversations wita 
Marius, in which the beloved man says what he pleases, explains: 
nothing, and satisfies the beloved woman. The curiosity: of lovers 
does not go very far beyond their love. . 

The basement room had made its toilet a little. Basque had sup- 
pressed the bottles, and Nicolette the spiders. 

“very succeeding morrow brought Jean Valjean at the same 
hour, He came every day, not having the strength to take Marius’ 
words otherwise than to the letter. Marius made his arrangements, 
so as to be absent at the hours when Jean Valjean came. The house 
became accustomed to ‘M. Fauchelevent’s new mode of life. Tous- 
saint aided: “Alonsieur always was just so,” she repeated. The 
grandfather issued this decree: ‘He is an original!” and all was 
said. Besides, at ninety, no further tie is possible; all is juxtaposi- 
tion; a new-comer is an annoyance. There is no more room; all the 
hahits are formed. M. Fauchelevent, M. Tranchelevent, Grandfather 
Gillenormand asked nothing better than to be relieved of “that gen- 
tleman.” He added : “Nothing is more common than these originals. 
They do all sorts of odd things. No motive. The Marquis de Can- 
aples was worse. He bought a palace to live in the barn. They are 
fantastic appearances which people put on.” | 

Nobody caught a glimpse of the nether gloom. Who could have 
guessed such a thing, moreover? There are such marshes in India ; 
the water scems strange, inexplicable, quivering when there 1s no 
wind; agitated where it should be calm, You see upon the surface 
this causeless boiling; you do not perceive the Hydra crawling at 
the hottom. 7 | : 

Many men have thus a secret monster, a disease which they feed, 
a dragon which gnaws them, a despair which inhabits their night. . 
Such a man resembles other people, goes, comes. Nobody knows 
that he has within him a fearful parasitic pain, with a thousand — 
teeth, which lives in the miserable man, who is dying of it. Nobody 
knows that this man is a gulf. It is stagnant, but deep. From time 
to time, a troubling, 6f which we understand nothing, shows itself ° 
on its surface. A mysterious wrinkle comes along, then vanishes, 
then reappears; a bubble of air rises and bursts. It is a little thing, 
itis terrible. It is the breathing of the unknown monster, 

Certain strange habits, coming at the time when others are gone, 
shrinking away while others make a display, wearing on all occa- 
gions what might be called the wall-coloured mantle, seeking the 

solitary path, preferring the deserted street, not mingling in. con: 
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Versuitions, avoiding gatherings gaa festival. seeming at one’s ease 
an living poorly, having, though Hola ente's hey i its y" whet god 
his cundle at the porter’s, coming in by the side duer, pedine up the 
hoch stirs, a these fusignitieaa povnliarities, wrinkles, save Imbbles, 
fuygitive folds on the surfers, often came froma forinibdabde deep, 

Sevenul weeks piossedd this, Anew hfe glind ly teady prissessinn 
of Cosette s the relations which miutince cteates, the visits. the enre 
af the house, the pleasures, these pram) ifiars, (oertte’s plecestares 
were ned costly; thes consisted ing stage ones bedap with Marius, 
Goings ont with hin staying at hen with bins, this woe the preat 
occupation af her life, [twos a jew te them for ever few, topes ont 
rain, dinthe fire of the sun, inthe oper street, without hiding, 
mosight of evervhudy, all dene with each other. Cloette lad one 
vestion, “Totssaint could aot airee with Nieohette, the weeding 
of twooold maids being impossiile, ain) went awas, Uhe porsenied= 
father Wiis it pron heesadtdi: Morritys nritteed we few atuses now aid 
then; Aunt Gillenormiaad peacefully ded by the side of tite new 
hoasehold, thit literal ile whivk was eneih be her, Jean Valjean 
cane every day, | 

The disipeearance of footilirite, the machune, the Monsieur 
Joun, all this gaade hin ditherent to Cosette, Whe care Which tie dite 
rahe tocdetaclt die from hint succeeded wath ber, She bese gore 
andere cheer fal, ted fess and less adeenomidte. Ploweser, she still 
laved him very maueh, ane he felt an Cine day shes studdlenly sad te 
him, “You were my father, vou are ne longer my father, you were 
my uncle, you are no longer my anele, you were Monsaienr Paniche- 
levent, you are Jean, Who are you then? f don't lithe all chat. Uff 
did not know you were so good, TP should be afraid of yen" 
He still lived in the Rue de Homme Armes, unable te resolve to 
move further from the quarticr in which Cosette dwell, 
At first he staged with Cosette only a few minutes, then went 
fway. | 

Little by little he got into the habit of making hia visite longer, 
One would have anidh that he took advantage af the example of the” 
oy which were growing longer: he came carlicr and went away 
ter. . 
Ome day Cosette inadvertently said to him: “Father.” A flash of 
joy iNuminated Jean Valjean'n tloomy oltl face, He replied to her: 
“Say Jean.” “Ah! true,” she answered with a burst of laughter, 

i : "% i ’ 
“Monsieur Jean.” “That ts right,” said he, and he turned away 
that she might not see him wipe his eyes, | 


mt) oe 
THEY REMEMBER THE GARDEN IN THE RUB PLUMET 
_ Tatar wee the last time. Frou that last gleam onward, there wes 
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complete extinction. No more familiarity, no more good-day with 
a kiss, never again that word so intensely sweet: Father! he was, 
upon his own demand and through his own complicity, driven in 
succession from every happiness; and he had this misery, that 
after having lost Cosette wholly in one day, he had been obliged 
afterwards to lose her again little by. little. : | 

The eye at last becomes accustomed to the light of a cellar. In 
short, to have a vision of Cosette every day sufficed him. His whole 
life was concentrated in that hour. He sat by her side, he looked 
at her in silence, or rather he talked to her of the years long gore, 
of her childhood, of the convent, of her friends of those days: 

Qne afternoon—it was one of the early days of April, already 
warm, still fresh, the season of the great cheerfulness of the sun- 
shine, the gardens which lay about Marius’ and Cosette’s windows 
felt the emotion of awakening, the hawthorn was beginning to 
peep, a jewelled array of gilliflowers displayed themselves upon 
the old walls, the rosy wolf-mouths gaped in the cracks of the stones, 
there was a charming beginning of daisies and buttercups in the 
grass, the white butterflies of the year made their first appearance, 
the wind, that minstrel of the eternal wedding, essayed in the trees 
the first notes of that grand auroral symphony which the old poets - 
“alled the renouvean—Marius said to Cosette: “We have said that 
we would go to see our garden in the Rue Plumet again. Let us go. 
We mtst not be ungrateful.” And they flew away like two swallows 
towards the spring. This garden in the Rue Plumet had the effect 
of the dawn upon them. They had behind them in life already some- 
thing which was like the spring time of their love. The house in the 
Rue Plumet being taken on a lease, still belonged to Cosette. They 
went to this garden and this house. In it they found themselves 
azain ; they forgot themselves. At night, at the usual hour, Jean Val- 
jean came to the Rue des Filles du Calvaire. “Madame has gone 
out with monsieur, and has not returned yet,” said Basque to him. 
LHe sat down in silence, and waited an hour. Cosette did not return. 
He bowed his head and went away. | | 

Cosette was so intoxicated with her walk to “the garden,” and sq 
happy over having “lived a whole day in her past,” that she did not 
speak of anything else the next day. It did not occur to her that she» 
had not seen Jean Valjean. i 

“low did you go there?” Jean Valjean asked her. 

“We walked.” 3 

“And how did you return ?” 

“Tn a fiacre.” , Fe aa 3d ue BY coated: He 

For some time Jean Valjean had noticed the frugal life which the. 
young couple led. He was annoyed at it. Marius’ economy was 
severe, and the word to Jean Valjean had its absolute sense. Fle 
ventured a question: | bo 
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“Why have you no carriage of your own? A pretty broughan 
would cost you only five hundred franes a month, You are rich.” 

“I don’t know,” answered Cosette. 

“So with Toussaint,” continued Jean Valjean, “She has gone 
away. You have not replaced her, Why net?" 

“Nicolette is enough.” 

“But you must have a waiting niaid.” 

“Have not IT Marius?” 

*You ought to have a house of your own, servants of your own, 
a carriage, a box at the theatre. There is nothing tos pood for you, 
Why not have the advantages of being meh? Riches add to happi- 
ness,” | 

Cosette made no answer. 

Jean Valjean's visits did not grow shorter, Far from i, When the 
heart is slipping we do not stap on the escent, 

When Jean Valjean desired to prolorge his visit, aid to inake the 
hours pass unnoticed, he eulngised Martie; he thouht him henuti+ 
ful, noble, courageous, Intellectual, ¢lagnent, good, Cosette sur. 
passed him. Jean Valjean began again, They were oever silent. 
Marius, this word was ineshaustible; there were volumes in these 
six letters, In this way Jean Valjean succeeded! in stiving a long time, 
Ta see Cosette, ta forget at her side, it was se sweet ta hin Pt was 
the staunching of his wound, Pt happened several tines that Basque 
came down twice to say? “Monsieur Gillenorniid sends me to re- 
mind Madame the Baroness that dinner is served.” 

On those days, Jean Valjean returned home very thoughtful. 

Was there, then, some truth in that comparison of the chrysalis 
which had presented itself to Marius’ mind? Was Jean Valjean 
indeed a chrysalis who was obstinate, and wha came to mike visits 
to his butterfly, 

One day he stayed longer than usual, The next dav, he soticoe 
that there was no fire in the fireplace. “What !" thought he. “No tire.” 
_ And he made the explanation to himself: “Tt is a matter of course, 

We are in April, The cold weather is over,” 

“Goodness | how cold it is here !" exclaimed Cosette as she came in, 
“Why no,” said Jean Valjean. 3 
“So it is you who told Basque not to make a fire 

“Yes, We are close upon May." 

“But we have fire until the month of June, In this cellar, it is 
needed the year round.” | | 

“Tt thought that the fire was unnecessary.” 

“That is just one of your ideas!” replied Cosette, a 
_ . The next day there was a fire. But the two arm-chairs were placed 
at the other end of the room, near the door. “What does that mean ?* 

‘thought Jean Valjean, BG i 3 | : 
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He went for the arm-chairs, and put them back in their usual 
place near the chimney. 7 | 

This fire being kindled’ again- encouraged him, however. He con- 
tinued the conversation still longer than usual. As he was getting 
up to go away, Cosette said to him: . 

“My husband said a funny thing to me yesterday.” 

“Whiat was it?” | 

“Ie said: ‘Cosette, we have an income of thirty thousand francs, 
Twenty-seven that you have, three that my grandfather allows me’ 
I answered: ‘That makes thirty.’ “Would you have the courage to 
live on three thousand ? I answered: ‘Yes, on nothing. Provided it 
be with you.’ And then I asked: “Why do you say this?’ He an- 
swered: “To know.’ ” 

Jean Valjean did not say a word. Cosette probably expected some 
explanation from him; he listened to her in a mournful silence. He 
went back to the Rue de l’Homme Armé; he was so deeply absorbed 
that he mistook the door, and instead of entering his own house, he 
entered the next one. Not until he had gone up almost to the second 
story did he perceive his mistake, and go down again. 

fis mind was racked with conjectures. It was evident that Marius 
hac doubts in regard to the origin of these six hundred thousand 
francs, that he feared some impure source, who knows? that he had 
perhaps discovered that this money came from him, Jean Valjean, 
that he hesitated before this suspicious fortune, and disliked to 
take it as his own, preferring to remain poor, himself and Cosette, 
than to be rich with a doubtful wealth. | 

Besides, vaguely, Jean Valjean began to feel that the door was 
shown him. 

The next day, he received, on entering the basement room, some~ 
thing like a shock, The arm-chairs had disappeared. There was not 
even a chair of any kind. | re 

“Ah now,” exclaimed Cosette as she came in, “no chairs ! Where 
are the arm-chairs, then ?” | 3 

“They are gone,” answered Jean Valjean. 

“That is a pretty business !” 

Jean Valjean stammered: 

“T told Basque to take them away.” 

“And what for?” | 

“1 shall stay only a few minutes to-day.” 

“Staying a little while is no reason for standing while you de 

os 


tay. | 
“YT helieve that Basque needed some arm-chairs for the parlour.” 
“What for?” : ae | 2 
Vou doubtless have company this evening.” — 
“We have nobody.” ee : 
_ Jean Valjean could not say a word more, 
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Cosette shrugeed her shoulders, 

“To have the chairs carried away! The other day you had the 
fire put out. How singular you are!” 

“Good-bye,” murmured Jean Valjean, 

He did not says “Good-bye, Cosette.” But he had not the strength 
to say: “Good-bye, madame.” 

He went away overwhelmed, 

This time he had understood, 

The next day he did not come, Cosette did not netics it until 
fight. 

“Why,” said she, “Monsieur Jean has net eome to-day. 

She felt something like a slight oppression af the heart, but she 
hardly perceived it, being imunediately divert iw a kiss from 
Marius, 

The next day he did not come, 

Cosette paid no attention te it, passed the eventag and slept as 
ustial, and thought of itanly on awaking. She was se dappy! She 
sent Nicolette very quickly to Monsieur fean’s ta know i le were 
sick, and why he had not come the day before, Nivolette brevght 
back Monsicvur Jen's answer, Tle was not sick. Efe was busy. de 
would come very soon. As sean he could, Eewever, he was ping 
to make a litte journey, Madkune must remember that he was in 
the habit of making journeys from: time to time, Let there be ne 
anxiety, Let then: not he troubled about him, 

Nicolette, on entering Monsieur Jean's house, had repeated to 
him the very words of her mistress, ‘That madame sent to know 
“why Monsieur Jean had not come the div before.” "lr is two days 
that I have not been there,” said Jean Valjean mildly. 

But the remark escaped the notice of Nicolette, wha reported 
nothing of it to Cosette. 


yV 
ATTRACTION AND EXTINCTION 


Durina the last months of the spring and the first months of the 
— summer of 1833, the scattered wayfarera in the Marais, the stores 
keepers, the idlers upon the doorsteps, noticed an old man neatly 
dressed in black, every day, about the same hour, at night-fall, come 
out of the Rue de l'Homme Armé, in the direction of the Rue Sainte 
Croix dela Bretonnerie, pass by the Blancs Manteaux, te the Rue 
Culture Sainte Catherine, and, reaching the Rue de }'Echarpe, turn 
to the left, and enter the Rue Saint Louis. 7 
There he walked with slow steps, his head bent forward, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, his eye immovably fixed upon one point, 
always the same, which seemed studded with stars to him, and which 
was nothing more nor less than the corner of the Rue des Filles du 
Calvaire. As he approached the corner of titat street, hie face 
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‘lighted up; a kind of joy illuminated his eye like an interior halo, 
he had a fascinated and softened expression, his lips moved vaguely, 
as if he were speaking to some one whom he did not see, he smiled 
faintly, and he advanced as slowly as he could. You would have 
said that even while wishing to reach some destination, he dreaded 
the moment when he should be near it. When there were but a few 
houses left between him and that street. which appeared to attract 
him, his pace became so slow, that at times you might have sup- 
posed he had ceased to move, The vacillation of his head and the 
fixcdness of his eye reminded you of the needle seeking the pole. . 
Lluwever long he succeeded in deferring it, he must arrive at last; 
he reached the Rue des Filles du Calvaire; then he stopped, he 
trembled, he put his head with a kind of gloomy timidity beyond the 
eorner of the Jast house, and he looked into that street, and there 
was in that tragical look something which resembled the bewilder- 
ment of the impossible, and the reflection of a forbidden paradise. 
Then a tear, which had gradually gathered in the corner of his eye, 
grown large enough to fall, glided over his cheek, and, sometimes 
stopped at his mouth. The old man tasted its bitterness. He re- 
mained thus a few minutes, as if he had been stone; then he re- 
turned by the same route and at the same pace; and, in proportio 
as he receded, that look was extinguished. : 
J.ittle by little, this old man ceased to go as far as the corner of 
the Rue des Filles du Calvaire ; he stopped half way down the Rue 
Saint Louis: sometimes a little further, sometimes a little nearer. 
One day, he stopped at the corner of the Rue Culture Sainte Cath- 
erine, and looked at the Rue des Filles du Calvaire from the dis- 
tance. Then he silently moved his head from right to left as if he 
were refusing himself something, and retraced his steps. | 
Very soon he no longer came even as far as the Rue Saint Louis. 
Fe reached the Rue Pavée, shook his head, and went back; then he 
no longer went beyond the Rue des Trois Pavillons; then he no 
longer passed the Blancs Manteaux. You would have said a pen- 
dultim which has not been wound up, and the oscillations of which 
are prowing shorter ere they stop. : : 
Every day, he came out of his house at the same hour, he com- 
meneed the same walk, but he did not finish it, and, perhaps uncon~- 
sciously, he continually shortened it. His whole countenance ex- 
pressed this single idea; What is the use? The eye was dull; no 
more radiance, The tear also was gone; it no longer gathered at the 
comer of the lids ; that thoughtful eye was dry. The old man’s head 
was still bent forward; his chin quivered at times; the wrinkles 
of his thin neck were painful to behold. Sometimes, when the 
weather was bad, he carried an umbrella under his arm, which he | 
never opened. The good women of the quartier said: “He is a | 
natural.” The children followed him laughing. 3 


Bewi NIN CH 
SUPREME STEADOW, SUPROATE DRAWN 


] 
hNUTY POR THE UN TPAD, HIST UNDE NED Dok Tabb Phappy 


bras cterrihte ehitag tobe diqopy eww pleased wee weds ie? Ppa 
ali-snficieat we thigh a flow, beige on pee stan ef thie tale jay 
wf life, happiness, we farger the trite can, elies ! 

We nist sav, deawever, that at woiudd be unjust to Mane Marius. 

Mirivus an we have eAphaned, hetore hits PAP eager hal pual dan 
qtiestions to Mi, Panehelewent, ated, stove, be had feared to put any 
ta Jenn Valjean, He fuel regretted the promise into whirls he did 
Allowed Tinted f tuie ded) Ble had peaterated fo himoeld mune ines 
taut he dad dune WP tip 11 nuisth. nage that com rssga te tlespadr, big 
Hid nathan piere than pradually te banish Jean Valyean from his 
house, sad decubliterate hing as imuch as posable frome t osette’s 
nine, He lund TT seat Natt robbs plaved hitnaectf he kawyerdgy 
Cosette and Jean Valjean, sure that an that was she weld net motive 
him, and would never think of hug, Tt was anore than obliterathin, 
it was eclipse. 

Marius did what he deemed necessary soot just, He suppased he 
had, for discarding Jean Valjean, without harshuees, but without 
weakness, serious feasons, tHe we have alrcady seen, aud sul 
others which we sholl ace further on, Having chancel te meet, in 
a cause in which he was engaged, anold clerk of the house of Lalitte, 
he had obtained, without secking it, some mysterious infarmation 
which he could not, in truth, probe to the bottom, from respect for 
the secret which he had promised to keep, and from care for Jean 
~ Valjean’s perilous situation. He believed, at that very tine, that he 

had a solemn duty to perform, the reatinition of the six hundred 

‘thousand francs to somebody whom he was secking ax cautiously 

ees the meantime, he abstained from using that money, 

8 for Cosette, she was in none of these secrets: but it would 

hard to condemn her also. oo 
‘There was an all-powerful magnetism flowing from Marius to 
_ her, which compelled her to do, instinctively and almost mechani- 
 eally, what Marius wished. She felt, in regard to “Monsieur Jean,” 

a will from Marius; she conformed to it. Her husband had had 
nothing to say to her; she experienced the vague, but clear pressure | 
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of his unspoken wishes, and obeyed blindly. Her obedience in this 
consisted in not remembering what Marius forgot. She had te 
make no effort for that. Without knowing why herself, and without 
affording any grounds for censure, her soul had so thoroughly 
hecome her husband's soul, that whatever was covered with shadow 
In Alarius’ thought, was obscured in hers. 

We must not go too far, however ; in what concerns Jean Valjean, 
this forgetfulness and this obliteration were only superficial. She 
was rather thoughtless than forgetful. At heart, she really loved 
him whom she had so long called father, But she loved her husband 
still more. It was that which had somewhat swayed the balance of 
this heart, inclined in a single direction. 

It sometimes happened that Cosette spoke of Tears Valjean, and 
wondered. Then Marius calmed her: “He is abseut, 1 think. Didn’t 
he say that he was going away on a journey ?” “That is true,” thought 
Cosette. “He was i the habit of disappeartag in this way. But not 
for so long.” Two or three times she sent Nicolette to inquire in the 
Rue de VHomme Armé if Monsieur Jean had returned from his 
journey. Jean Valjean had the answer returned that he had not. — 

Cosette did not inquire further, having but one need on earth, 
Marius. | 

We must also say that, on their part, Marius and Cosette had been 
absent. ‘hey had been to Vernon. Marius had taken Cosette to his 
father’s grave, 

Marius had little by little withdrawn Cosette from Jean Valjean. 
Cosette was passive. 

Moreover, what is called much too harshly, in certain cases, the 
ineratitude of children, is not always as blameworthy a thing as is 
supposed. Tt is the ingratitude of nature. Nature, as we have said 
elsewhere, “looks forward.” Nature divides living beings into the 
coming and the going. The going are turned towards the shadow, 
the coming towards the light. Hence a separation, witich, on the | 
part of the old, is a fatality, and, on the part of the young, involun- 
tary. This separation, at first insensible, gradually increases, like 
every separation of branches. The limbs, without parting from the 
trunk, recede from it. It is not their fault. Youth goes where joy 
is, to festivals, to brilliant lights, to loves. Old age goes to its end. 
They do not Jose sight of each other, but the ties are loosened. The 
affection of the young is chilled by life; that of the old by the grave. 
We must not blame these poor children. 


It 
Tit LAST FLICKERINGS OF THE EXHAUSTED LAMP 


Os day Jean Valjean went down stairs, took three steps into the.. 
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street, sat down upon a stune block, upon that same block where 
Gavroche, on the myht of the Sth of June, had found him musing ; 
he remained there a few ninutes, then went upstairs aeain. ‘This 
was the last oscillation of the pendulum, The nest day, he did not 
leave his room. The day after he did ued leave lis bed, 

His portress, who prepared dis frugal real, some cabbage, a few 
potatoes with a little pork, looked into the brown carthen phate, and 
exclaimed : 

“Why, you didn't eat anything yesterday, poor dear man! 

“Vos, Poclid,” auswered Jean Valjean. 

“Phe plate is all full.” 

“Look at the water-piteher, That is empty.’ 

“That shows that yeu have draak jy it don't show thar yeu have 
eaten,” 

“Well,” said Jean Valjean, “suppose | tieve andy heen Trajeay 
for water 2" 

“That is called thirst, and, when people dou’t eat at the sine 
time, it is called fever,” 

SP will eat toemerraw,” 

"Or at Christmas, Why not eat tediiv ? Dee people sav TD wall 
eat to-morrow! To leave nici whee pbhitedal without toed 
it! My cole slaagh, which wots se yand 

Jean Valjean took the oll woman's ined: 

“Tpramtise toentdt,” sated he te her inthis henevoleut vatce, 

“Tam not satistied with you. anewered the portress, 

Jean Valjean scarcely ever sawoauiy ether husasar beige than 
this good woman, ‘There are streets in Paris an which nolsaly walks, 

and houses into which nobody comes, He was ta ane of those streets, 
and in one of those houses, i 

While he still went out, he had bought of a brazier for a few 
sous a litthe copper crucitis, which he had bung apon a nad) before 
his bed, The cross is always yand to look apport, 

A week elapsed, and Jean Valjean had not taken a step in his 
room, He was still in bed. “Phe portress suid te her hushand The 
goodman upstairs docs not get up any were, he does wot cat any 
more, he won't last long. Fle has troulde, he has, Nobody can pet 
it out of my head that his daughter has made a had match.” 

~ The porter replied, with the accent of the marital sovereignty : 

“TE he is rich, let him have a doctor, Ef he is not rich, let hin no 
have any. If he doesn't have a doctor, he will die.” . 

“And if he does have one 2" 

“He will die,” said the porter, 
The portress began to dig up with an old knife some grass which 
’ was sprouting. in what she called her pavement, and, while she was 
_ pulling up the grass, she muttered : | 7 
- “Itisa pity. An old man who is so nice! He is white as a chicken.” 


ee: 
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She saw a physician of the quartier passing at the end of the street 
she took it upon herself to beg him to go up. 2. eis 

“Tt is on the second floor,” said she to him. “You will have nothing 
to do but go in, As the goodman does not stir from his bed now, the 
key is in the door all the time.” - 

The physician saw Jean Valjean, and spoke with him 

When he came down, the portress questioned him: 

"Well, doctor?” 

“Your sick man is very sick.” : 

“What is the matter with him ?? | 

“Kyerything and nothing. He is a man who, to all appearance 
has lost some dear friend, People die of that.” 

"What did he tell you?” 

“Te told me that he was well,” 

“AVAL you come again, doctor?” 7 

“Yes,” answered the physician. “But another than I must come 
SAIN, 


ITT 
A PEN IS HEAVY TO TTIM WHO LIFTED FAUCHELEVENT’S CART 


Oxn evening Jean Valjean had difficulty in raising himself upon his | 
elhuiw she felt his wrist and found no pulse ; his breathing was short, 
andl stepped at intervals ; he realised that he was weaker than he had 
heen before, Then, undoubtedly under the pressure of some supreme 
desire, he made an effort, sat up in bed, and dressed himself. He 
put on his old working-man’s garb, As he went out no longer, he had 
returned to it, and he preferred it, He was obliged to stop several — 
tines while dressing: the mere effort of putting on his waistcoat,. 
made the sweat roll down his forehead. a 3s 

Since he hac been alone, he had made his bed in the ante-room, 
go its to occupy this desolate tenement as little as possible. 

He opened the valise and took out Cosette’s suit. 
He spread it ont upon his bed. | | — 
The biahina candlesticks were in their place, on the mantel. He 
took two wax tapers from a drawer, and put them into the candle- 
aticks, Then, although it was still broad daylight, it was in summer, 
he lighted them. We sometimes see torches lighted thus in broad 
day, in rooms where the dead lie, : ‘ 

éach step that he took in going from one piece of furniture to 
another, exhausted him, and he was obliged to sit down. It was 
not ordinary fatigue which spends the strength that it may be. re- 
newed; it was the remnant of possible motion; it was exhauste 
life pressed out drop by drop in overwhelming efforts, never fo be : 
made again, oS Re ie nade cht Te 


USS LJoo Mish ere vndds 


Chheoof the chaups porn whieh die sank, Was star hog betere that 
mayrey, see fatal for hhiens, “a provolerecad tos Abasgas. gre wes be dye 
lated toad tooctties Hote, Pevet wre eat thse bitters, df SAGA iets!) oty 
this tasprog, saad daefaaect pees bane bt bie wae tcbte vee 
Rrfore Niwas faartiape, ame weed hardy hace © el 
fifty | this Ver hel soumted thant. What was teow Grom ho. tore. 
head wos deat the weriukle ot aye, itowas (Ge pes tees on track od 
tleath, Von prreeivad oat it thie unt mrsaood tue telestce wy Calon Pfr 
checks Weir sutiken : thie shored diss Pace Was ed oatie ob oxag wis ly 
asests the tle oot earth already abowe i the corners ot ba egecoathy 
Weir ile tease abs iy that isk totia da thy wes melts 4, tye ane ee, they 
honites, i looked at the hellowness with a lek ed pepseachy aeou 
would have sacl at wos one of those prand tragae beange. who pice 
dt jadpeaurnt, 

fe Veda 11 that Copslifiedns, the Vigst phase of alee. 4 wie od wenn hy 
Borrow Ko longer thows : Hor, se Lose ak consptpbhatedd | fe semi da 
covered as af with a alot of destace 

Night feaed gerne, Wath togedy lates: he derw a table cael ag ede 
arnivhatr near the peeplace, and pee Aipeey Ae Valor aes, Yikes dail 
pauper, 

Phen ir famtcl. W hea Nic regtasce.§ eoofica teguane ys hye 5 abies aby 
Reiny Miatle to litt the water ae hed oth pred ecifiart he tipped at 
tuwardds hos anoth, and cleank a swalloss 

Then he turned te the bel and sab cciag, for be coingtt state beat 
BR none, bee looked al the hittle baa hk bre aa, ane all these oleae 
objects, 

Such contemplations Lat for hours whih veem munutes, Std- 
~ denly he shivered, he felt that the chill was coming, he draned upon 
the table which wae lighted by the bishop's candlesticks, and took 
the pen. | 

As neither the pen nor the ink had been used for a long time, the 
tip of the pen was bent back, the ink wae dined, he wan obliged ta 
get up nal puta few drape of walter into the ink, which he ood 
not do without stopping and anting down twe or three times, and. he 
‘was compelled to write with the hack of the pen. He wiped hie fore- 
head from time to time. 

- His hand trembled. He slowly wrote the few lines which follow: 

__ “Cosette, | blesa you. fam going to make an explanation te you, 
Your hushand was quite right in giving me to understand that | 
Ought to leave ; still there is some mistake in what he believed, but 
he was right. He is very good. Always love him well when | am 
dead. Monsieur Pontmercy, always love my a child, Cosette, 
sie peer wili be tound, this is what } want to t you shail . 
bee the figures, if I have the strengt 'to recall them, Usten well this 
money ia really your own, This is the whole story: The white jet 
comes from Norway, the black Jet comes from England, the black 
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glass imitation comes from Germany. The jet is lighter, more — 
precious, more costly. We can make imitations in France as well as 
in Germany. It requires a little anvil two inches square, and a spirit- 
lamp to soften the wax. The wax was formerly made with resin 
and lamp-black, and cost four francs a pound. I hit upon making it 
with gum lac and turpentine. This costs only thirty sous, and it is 
much better. The buckles are made of violet glass, which is fast- - 
ened by means of this wax to a narrow rim of black iron. The glass 
should be violet for iron trinkets, and the black for gold trinkets. 
Spain purchases many of them. That is the country of jet——”. 

Here he stopped, the pen fell from his fingers, he gave way to one 
of those despairing sobs which rose at times from the depths of his 
being, the poor man clasped his head with both hands, and reflected. 

“Oh!” exclaimed he within himself (pitiful cries, heard by God 
alone), “it is all over. I shall never see her more. She is a smile which 
has passed over me. I am going to enter into the night without even 
secing her again, Oh fa minute, an instant, to hear her voice, to touch 
her dress, to look at her, the angel! and then to die! It is nothing to 
die, but it is dreadful to die without seeing her. She would smile 
upon me, she would say a word to me. Would that harm anybody? 
Na, it is over, forever, Here I am, all alone. My God! my God! I 
shall never see her again.” ; 

At this moment there was a rap at his door. 


IV 
A ROTTLE OF INK WILICIL SERVES ONLY TO WHITEN 
Tirar very day, or rather that very evening, just as Marius had left 


the table and retired into his office, having a bundle of papers to 
study over, Basque had handed him a letter, saying: “the person 
who wrote the letter is in the antechamber.” . we 
Cosette had taken grandfather’s arm, and was walking in the 
warden. : : 
A letter, as well as a man, may have a forbidding appearance. 
Coarse paper, clumsy fold, the mere sight of certain missives dis~ 
pleases, The letter which Basque brought was of this kind, 
Marius took it. It smelt of tobacco, Nothing awakens a reminis- 
cence like an odour. Marius recognised this tobacco. He looked at 
the address: To Monsieur, Monsieur the Baron Pommerct, In his 
hétel. The recognition of the tobacco made hin recognise the hand- 
writing. We might say that astonishment has its flashes. Mariu 
was, as it were, illuminated by one of those flashes. 2 
The scent, the mysterious aid-memory, revived a whole world _ 
within him. Here was the very paper, the manner of folding, the — 
_ paleness of the ink; here was, indeed, the well-known handwriting : 
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above all, here was the tobaceo, Phe Jondrette garret appeared lees 
fore him. 

Thus, strange freak of chance! one of the two traces which he 
had sought se deng, the ene whieh he hod disin recently nile se 
many ellerts te gain, and whieh he heliewed forever lust, cuine af it. 
self te him, 

He broke the seal eayerly, and read: 


“Monsieur Barony TE the Supreme Tedap deed piven me the 
talents for it, PE couledl have been Biron Themed, aieniber ed) die 
Institute (Acidemy ef Ctences ), bat Daamnet sis banerely hear the 
sammie tite that he does, inpy ul cis periemibraniee eomeucinds ye 
to the excellenes of your leaamties, Vhe benett wath whack yon 
honour me will he reciprocal, Davi tt prssesston cd a sevrel cediser nt 
ing an dcdivdeusd, ‘Ulas tadivicial eeaseris wou, | hod the secret 
at your dispesition, desiriag te lieee the hoaaae ef Teng: vaccsial 
to you, TE owill give yon de siniple deans of aweig tron vou 
honourable fianily this individhaal whores ne right a, Mipbuase 
the Baroness being of dugh barth, Phe sametiary of virtue cold 
not coubit honger with crime welt alodicsatyap, 

“Tatend in the entichamber the orders af Monsieur the Tiaron. 
With respect.” 


The letter was signe! Tas awn” 

This signature wos neta false one, Trowsis only a litte abridged, 

Besides the rigniarole am) the orthography completed the reve. 
lation, The certiticate of origin was perfect, There wis ne shout 
possible, | | 
~The emotion of Marius was deep. After the frehag of surprise, 
he had a fecling af diappiness, Let hint mow tad the onier man 
whom he sought, the tian whe bad saved him, Marius, and he 
would have nothing more to wish, 
_. He opened one of his secretary drawers, took ont some banks 
notes, put them in his pockets, closed the sceretary, and rang. 
Basque appeared, 

“Show him in,” said Marius. 

Basque announced: 
“Monsieur Thénard,” 

- Aman entered, | | 

A new surprise for Marius. The man who came in was perfectly 
unknown to him. | 
- This man, old withal, had a large nose, his chin in his cravat, 
green spectacles, with double shade of green silk over his eyes, his 
baile polished and smoothed down, his forehead close to the eye- 
prow’ the wigs of English coachmen in high life. His hair was 
_ grey. Fle was dressed in black from head to foot, in a well worn but 
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tidy black; a bunch of trinkets, hanging from his fob, suggested 
a watch, He held an old hat in his hand. He walked with a stoop, 
and the crook of his back increased the lowliness of his bow. 

What was striking at first sight was, that this person’s coat, 
too full, although carefully buttoned, did not seem to have been made 
for him. Here a short digression is necessary. | oe 

There was in Paris, at that period, in an old shanty, in the Rue 
Beautreillis, near the Arsenal, an ingenious Jew, whose business 
it was to change a rascal into an honest man. Not for too long a 
time, which might have been uncomfortable for the rascal. The 
,_ change was made at sight, for a day or two, at the rate of thirty 
sous a day, by means of a costume, resembling, as closely as possible, 
that of honest people generally. This renter of costumes was called 
the Changer; the Parisian thieves had given him this name, and 
knew him by no other. He had a tolerably complete wardrobe. The 
rags with which he tricked out his people were almost respectable. — 
He had specialties and categories ; upon each nail in his shop, hung, 
worn and rumpled, a social condition; here the magistrate’s dress, 
there the curé’s dress, there the banker’s dress, in one corner the 
retired soldier’s dress, in another the literary man’s dress, further 
on the statesman’s dress. This man was the costumer of the im- 
mense drama which knavery plays in Paris. His hut was the green- 
room whence robbery came forth, and whither swindling returned. 
A ragged rogue came to this wardrobe, laid down thirty sous, and 
chose, according to the part which he wished to play that day, the 
dress which suited him, and, when he returned to the street, the 
rogue was somebody. The next day the clothes were faithfully 
brought back, and the Changer, who trusted everything to the rob- 
bers, was never robbed. These garments had one inconvenience, 
they “were not a fit;”’ not having been made for those who wore. 
them, they were tight for this man, baggy for that, and fitted ‘no- 
body, Every thief who exceeded the human average in smallness. 
or in bigness, was ill at ease in the costumes of the Changer. He 
must be neither too fat nor too lean. The Changer had provided 
only for ordinary men, He had taken the measure of the species in — 
the person of the first chance vagabond, who was neither thick nor 
thin, neither tall nor short. Hence adaptations, sometimes difficult, 
with which the Changer’s customers got along as well as they could. 
So much the worse For the exceptions ! The Statesman’s dress. far 
instance, black from top to toe, and consequently suitable, w 
have been too large for Pitt and too small for Castelcicala. 
Statesman’s suit was described as follows in the “ ~ ° 
logue; we copy: “A black cloth coat, pantaloon: 
milled cassimere, a silk waistcoat, boots, and lin 
the margin: “Ancient ambassador,” and a note w 
scribe; “In a separate box, a wig neatly frizgled 
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trinkets, and two little quill tubes an dneh in length wrapped in cot. 
ton.” ‘Phis all went with the Statesman, ancient ambassador, This 
entire costume was, Hf we may use the word, emuciated : the seams 
were turning white, an undefined buttonhole was appearing at one 
of the elbows ; moreover a button was missing on the breast of the 
coats but this was a slight matters as the Statemmn'’s hand ought 
always to be within the cont aml apen the heart, its function was to 
conceal the absent button, 

Uf Marius had been familiar with the cecult institutions of Paris, 
he would have recognised inimediately, on the laek of the visitor 
whom Basque had just introduced, the Statesinan's coat borrowed 
from the Unhook-me-that of the Chaneer, 

Marius’ disappointment, on seeing another man enter than the 
one he was expecting, turned inte dishike towards the new comer, 
He examined him from head te foot, while the personage bowed 
without meastire, and asked him in a sharp tone: | 

“What do you want?" 

The man answered with an amiatle gein of whieh the caressing 
amile af a crocodile woulel ive seme tes 

“Tt seems tome tinpussible dit bE hawe ned already had the hon 
our of seeing Muusienr the Tarot ia society, PE really think that I 
met him privately seme years ayaa Abubune the Prinvess Hara 
tion's and in the salons af his lordship the Viscount Dumbray, peer 
of France,” 

Itis always goed] tactics tn rascality to pretend to recopnise ane 
whom you do not knew, 

_ Martus listened attentively to the waive of this man. Te watched 
for the tone and gesture eagerly, but his Hsappeintinent increased 5 
it was a whining pronunciation, entirely diferent fram the sharp 
and dry sound of voice which he expected, He wis completely hee 
wildered, 

—“T don't know,” said he, “either Madame Bayation ar ML Dam 
bray. I have never in my life set foot in the house of cither the one 
or the other.” 

~The answer was testy, The person, gracious netwithstanding, 
persisted: 7 

“Then it must be at Chatcaubriand’s that T have seen monsieur? 
I know Chateaubriand well. He is very affable, He says to me somes 
times: ‘Thénard, my friend, won't you drink a glass of wine with 
me ?’ +? . 

- Marius’ brow grew more and more severe: | 

“T have never had the honour of being received at Monsieur de 
‘Chateaubriand's, Come to. the point. What is it you wish?” 
__.. The man, in view of the harsher voice, made a lower bow. ) 
“Monsieur Baron, deign to listen to me. There is in America, in 
a Segion which is near Panama, village called La Joya. This village 
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is composed of a single house. A large, square, three-story adobe 


house, each side of the square five hundred feet long, each. story - 


sct back twelve feet from the story below, so as to leave in front a 


terrace which runs round the building, in the centre an: interior 
court in which are provisions and ammunition, no windows, loop- 
holes, no door, ladders, ladders to mount from the ground to the 


first terrace, and from the first to the second, and from the second | 


to the third, ladders to descend into the interior court, no doors to. 


the rooms, hatchways, no stairs to the rooms, ladders; at night the 
hatchways are closed, the ladders drawn in: swivels and carbines 
are aimed through the port-holes ; no means of entering ; a house by 
day, a citadel by night, eight hundred inhabitants, such is this village. 
Why so much precaution? because the country is dangerous; it is 
full of anthropophagi. Then why do people go there? because that 
country is wonderful; gold is found there.” 


“What are you coming to?” Marius interrupted, who from disap- 


pointment was passing to impatience, 

“To this, Monsieur Baron. [am an old weary diplomatist. The old 
civilisation has used me up. I wish to try the savages.” 

“What then ?” 

“Monsieur Baron, selfishness is the law of the world. The prole- 
{tarian country-woman who works by the day, turns round when the 
diligence passes, the proprietary country-woman who works in her 
own field, does not turn round. The poor man’s dog barks at the rich 
man, the rich man’s dog barks at the poor man. Every one for him- 
self, Interest is the motive of men. Gold is theloadstone.” 

“What then? Conclude.” 

“T would like to go and establish myself at La Joya. There are 
_ three of us. I have my spouse and my young lady; a girl who 1s very 
beautiful. The voyage is long and dear. I must have a little money.” 

“How does that concern me?” inquired Marius.- 
“ The stranger stretched his neck out of his cravat, a movement 
characteristic of the vulture, and replied, with redoubled smiles: - 

“Then Monsieur the Baron has not read my letter °”’ | 

That was not far from true. The fact is, that the contents of the 
epistle had glanced off from Marius. He had seen the handwriting 
rather than read the letter, He scarcely remembered it. Within a 


moment anew clue had been given him. He had noticed this remark: — 


My spouse and my young lady. He fixed a searching eye upon the 
stranger. An examining judg 3 
to be lying in ambush for him. He answered: 


“Explain.” : 


The stranger thrust his hands into his fobs, raised his head with- | 
out straightening his backbone, but scrutinising Marius. in his turn 


with the green gaze of his spectacles, 


é 


udge could not have done better. He seemed . 
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“Certainly, Monsteur the Baron. I will explain. I have a secret 
to sell you,” 

“A seeret 2” 

“A. seeret.” 

“Which concerns me?” 

*Somewhat,” 

“What is this seeret ?” 

Martius examined the man more and more closely, while listening 
to him. 

“T commence gratis,” said the stranger. “You will see that I am 
interesting.” 

“Goon” 

“Monsieur Baron, you have in your house a robber and an assas« 
gin.” 

Marius shuddered, 

“In my house? no,” said he, 

The stranger, imperturbable, brushed his hat with his sleeve, and 
continued : 

“Assassin and robber, Observe, Monsieur Taren, that I de not 
speak here of acts, old, by-gone, and withered, whieh may be can- 
celled by preseription in the eye of the law, and by repentance in the 
eye of God. I speak af recent acts, present acts, acts yet unknown to 
justice at this hour, [ will proceed. This nau has glided into your 
confidence, and almost inte your fanily, under a false mune, Dam 
going to tell you his rue name. And to tell it to you for nothing.” 

“T am listening.” 

“His name is Jean Valjean.” 

“T know it.” 

“T am going to tell you, also for nothing, who he is,’? 

“Say on” | 

“He is an old convict.” 

“T know it.” 

“You know it since I have had the honour of telling you.” 

“No. I knew it before,” | 
_ Marius’ cool tone, that double reply, 7 dnow it, his laconic 
-tnethod of speech, embarrassing to conversation, excited some sup- 
| pressed anger in the stranger. He shot furtively at Marius a furious 

foot, which was immediately extinguished, Quick as it was, this 
wok was one of those which are recognised after they have once 
““~ seen; it did not escape Marius. Certain flames can only come 
‘rtain souls ; the eye, that window of the thought, blazes with 
les hide nothing; you might as well put a glass over hell. 

inger resumed with a smile: 
ot permit myself to contradict Monsieur the Baron, At 
you must see that I am informed, Now, what I have to 
ou with, is known to myself alone, It concerns the for~ 
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tune of Madame the Baroness. It is an extraordinary secret. It is 
for sale. I offer it to you first. Cheap. Twenty thousand francs.” 

“TI know that secret as well as the others,” said Marius. 

T he person felt the necessity of lowering his price a little. 

Monsieur Baron, say ten thousand francs, and I will go on.” — 

‘I repeat, that you have nothing to acquaint me with. I know what | 
you wish to tell me.” 

‘There was a new flash in the man’s eye. He exclaimed: 

“Still | must dine to-day. It is an extraordinary secret, I tell you. 
Monsieur the Baron, I am going to speak. I will speak. Give me 
twenty francs.” | 

Marius looked at him steadily : 

“T know your extraordinary secret ; j 
name: just as I know your name.” 

“My name P” 

6 ag” “ . 

“That is not difficult, Monsieur Baron. I have had the honour of 
writing it to you and telling it to you. Thénard.” 

“Dier.” | 

“The” 

“Thénardier.” 

“Who is that ?” | 

In danger the porcupine bristles, the beetle feigns death, the Old 
Guard forms a square; this man began to laugh. 

‘Then, with a fillip, he brushed.a speck of dust from his coat- 
sleeve. 

Marius continued : 

“You are also the working-man Jondrette, the comedian Faban- 
tou, the poet Genflot, the Spaniard Don Alvarés, and the woman 
Balizard.” | 

“The woman what?” ae 

“And you have kept a chop-house at Montfermeil.” 

“A chop-house! never.” | 

“And I tell you that you are Thénardier.” 

“T deny it.” 3 | 

“And that you area scoundrel. Here.” sa 

And Marius, taking a bank-note from his pocket, threw it in his 
face. | se ee oo 
“Thanks! pardon | five hundred francs! Monsieur Baron!” 


* 


And the man, bewildered, bowing, catching the note, examined: 


ust as I knew Jean Valjean’s 


it. . ed os : 
 “Bive hundred francs!” he repeated in astonishment. And he 
stammered out in an undertone: “A serious fafiat: | 
Then bluntly: _ ee ee - a 
“Well, so 4 it,” exclaimed he. “Tet us make ourselves comfor- 
table.” : - t a 7 
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And, with the agility of a monkey, throwing his hair off back- 
wards, pulling off his spectacles, taking out of his nose and pocket- 
ing the two quill tubes of which we have just spoken, and which 
we have already seen elsewhere on another page of this book, he 
took off his countenanee as one takes olf his hat. 

His eye kindled; his forehead, uneven, ravined, fnmped in spots, 
dideously wrinkled at the top, emerged s his nase beeame as sharp as 
a heck; the fierce and cunning profile of the man of prey appeared 
agin. 

“Monsieur the Baron is infallible,” said he ina clear voiee from 
which all nasality has disappeared, “Pam Thenardier," 

And he straightened his bent back, 

Thenardier, for it was indeed be, was strangely surprised + he 
would have heen diseoncerted if he could hive teen, Pe had come 
to bring astunishment, and he himeelf recefvedt it, This humilintion 
had been conpensated by five hamdred franes, aad. all things: con- 
sidered, he accepted it: but he was none the less astounded, 

He saw this Baron Pontierey for the first time, amd, in spite af 
his disguise, this Baron Pontmeres revegmised htm and revounised 
him thoroughly. And net emly was this bare fully deformed, in 
regard to Thenardier, but be seemed fully inforiaied in regard te 
Jean Valjean, Who was this almest beardless voung many so iey 
and so penerous, whe knew people's names, whe knew all their 
names, and whe opened his Hite tu them, who abused rapnes like 
a judge and whe paid their bhe a duypw ? | 

Thenardier, te will be remenibered, although he had heen a neigh 
bour of Marius, had never seen him, which is frequent in Variss he 
had once heard some talk of his daughters about a very poor yorne 
man named Marius who lived in the howse. He had written ta hin, 
without knowing hin, the letter which we love seen. Ne connection 
was possible in his mind between that Mirins and MV the Baron 
Pontmercy, 

Through his daughter Azelma, however, whom he had put upon 
the track of the conple married on the 6th of February, and through 
his own researches, he had succeeded in finding out nuany things, 
cand, from the depth of his darkness, he had been able to seize moi 
than one mysterious clue, He had, by dint of industry, discovered, 
or, at least, by dint of induction, guessed who the man was whom 
he had met on a certain day in the Grand Sewer. From the man, he 
had easily arrived at the name. He knew that Madame the Baroness 
Pontmercy was Cosette, But, in that respect, he intended to be pru- 
dent, Who was Cosette? He did not know exactly himself, He sus- 
pected indeed some illegitimacy. Fantine’s story had always seemed 
to him ambiguous ; but why speak of it? to get paid for his silence? 
He had, or thought he had, something better to sell than that. And to 
all appearances, to come and make, without any proof, this revelation 


m1 
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to Baron Pontmercy: Your wife ts a bastard, would only have at- 
tracted the husband’s boot towards the revelator’s back. 

In Thénardier’s opinion, the conversation with Marius had not 
yet commenced. He had been obliged to retreat, to modify his strat- 
egy, to abandon a position, to change his base ; but nothing essential 
was yet lost, and he had five hundred francs in his pocket. More- 
over, he had something decisive to say, and even against this Baron 
Pontmercy, so well informed and so well armed, he felt himself 
strong. ‘lo men of Thénardier’s nature, every dialogue is a battle. 
In that which was about to be commenced what was his situation? 
Le did not know to whom he was speaking, but he knew about what 
he was speaking. He rapidly made this interior review of his forces, 
and after saying: “Zam Thénardier,” he waited. 

Marius remained absorbed in thought. At last, then, he had caught 
Thénardier; this man, whom he had so much desired to find again, 
was before hin: so he would be able to do honour to Colonel Pont- 
merey’s injunction, He was humiliated that that hero should owe 
anything to this bandit, and that the bill of exchange drawn by his 
father from the depth of the grave upon him, Marius, should have 
been protested until this day. It appeared to him, also, in the complex 
position of his mind with regard to Thénardier, that here was an 
opportunity to avenge the colonel for the misfortune of having been 
saved by such a rascal. However that might be, he was pleased. He 
was about to deliver the colonel’s shade at last from his unworthy 
creditor, and it seemed to him that he was about to release his father’s 
memory from imprisonment for debt. 

Besides this duty, he had another, to clear up, if he could, the 
source of Cosette’s fortune. The opportunity seemed to present 
itself, Thénardier knew something, perhaps. It might be useful to 
probe this man to the bottom, He began with that. 

Thénardier had slipped the “serious fafiot’”’ into his fob, and was 
looking at Marius with an almost affectionate humility. 

Marius interrupted the silence. 

“Theéenardier, [ have told you your name, Now your secret, what 
you came to make known to me, do you want me to tell you that? 
Ltoo have my means of information, You shall see that I know more 
about it than you do. Jean Valjean, as you have said, is an assassin 
and a robber. A robber, because he robbed a rich manufacturer, M. 
Madeleine, whose ruin he caused. An assassin, because he assasst- 
nated the police-officer, Javert.” oa anat 

“1 don't understand, Monsieur Baron,” said Thénardier. 

“f will make myself understood. Listen. There was, in an arron- - 
dissement of the Pas-de-Calais, about 1822, aman who had had some 
old difficulty with justice, and who, under the name of M. Madeleine, 
had reformed and re-established himself. He had become in the full 

force of the term an upright man. By means of a manufacture, that 
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of black glass trinkets, he had made the fortune of an entire city, 
As for his own personal fortune, he had made it alse, Lut second. 
arily, and, in some sort, incident: ally, He was the foster-father of 
the poor, ‘He founded hospitals, opened schools, vietted the sick, 
endowed daughters, supported widows, adopted orpliaust ie was, 
as it were, the guardian of the country, Ele had refused the € ross, 
he had Been appointed mayor, A liberated convict knew the secret of 
a penalty once incurred by this man phe mifurmed iyguinst hin and 
had him arrested, and took advantage of the arrest te game to Parts 
and draw from the banker, Latfitte—-D hive the facet front the cashier 
himself-—by means of a false sivmature, a stm of more than tnuf 
a million which belonged to M. Madeleine. ‘This conviet whe rubbed. 
M. Madeleine is Jean Nor i “As tothe ether aed, sen bive just as 
“little to tell me, Jean Valjean killed the officer javert: he billed Toit 
with a pistol. T, who am now speaking to vat | wits present. 
Thénardier cast upon Marius the severcign ghinwe of a beaten 
nan, who lays hold-on victory again, and wheelie just recoweny Lins 
one minute all the yround whieh he hie last. But the silo returned 
immediately ; the inferior before the superior cen only have a shulk- 
ny trinmph, and ‘Thenardier merely saidl toa: Marina: 
“Nonsienr Baron, we are on the wrongs track 
And he emphasised this phrase by yaving his lunch of trinkets 
au expressive twirl, 
“What!” replied Marius, “do you deny that? “These are fiers” 
They are chimeras, ‘The confidenee with whieh Monsieur the 
Baron honours me a itsay duty te tell him sie, Before all things, 
truth anc justice. 1 do not hike to see people secnsed unjustly, Mon 
sieur Baron, Jean Valjean never robbed Monsicur Madcleme, and 
Jean Valjean never killed Javert." 
"You speak strongly ! how is that 2" 
“For two reasons.’ 
“What are they ? tell me.” 
“The first is this: he did not rob Monsieur Mareleine, since it is 
Jean Valjean himself who was Monsieur Madeleine,” 
“What is that you are telling me?" 
“And the second js this: he did not assassinate Javert, since  Javert 
Nimeelf killed Javert.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“That Javert committed suicide,” 
“Prove it! prove it!" cried Marius, beside himself, 
"Thénardier resumed, scanning his phrase in the fashion of an 
ancient Alexandrine: 
. “The--police—of—ficer—Ja—vert—was— found — - drowned— 
_ tnferamen-boat-—by—the— eae ae 7 
3 _ “Bet prove it now nr. 
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Thénardier took from his pocket a large envelope of grey paper, 
which seemed to contain folded sheets of different sizes. 

“I have my documents,” said he, with calmness. 

And he added; | 
_ “Monsieur Baron, in your interest, I wished to find out Jean Val- 
jean to the bottom. I say that Jean Valjean and Madeleine are the 
same man; and I say that Javert had no other assassin than Javert ; 
and when I speak I have the proofs, Not manuscript proofs; writ- 
ing is suspicious ; writing is complaisant, but proofs in print.” 

While speaking, Thénardier took out of the envelope two news- 
papers, yellow, faded, and strongly saturated with tobacco. One of 
these two newspapers, broken at all the folds, and falling in squargq 
pieces, seemed much older than the other. | 

‘lwo facts, two proofs,” said Thénardier. And unfolding the 

two papers, he handed them to Marius. 
* With these two newspapers the reader is acquainted. One, the 
oldest, a copy of the Drapeau Blanc, of the 25th of July, 1823. the 
text of which can be found on page 304 of this book, established 
the identity of M. Madeleine and Jean Valjean, The other, a Mont- 
teur of the 15th of June, 1832, verified the suicide of Javert, add- 
ing that it appeared from a verbal report made by Javert to the 
prefect that, taken prisoner in the barricade of the Rue de la 
Chanvrerie, he had owed his life to the magnanimity of an insur- 
gent who, though he had him at the muzzle of his pistol, instead of 
blowing out his brains, had fired into the air. 

Marins read. There was evidence, certain date, unquestionable 
proof; these two newspapers had not been printed expressly to 
support ‘Thénardier’s words. The note published in the Momteur 
was an official communication from the prefecture of police. Marius . 
could not doubt. The information derived from the cashier was false, 
and he himself was mistaken. Jean Valjean, suddenly growing 
grand, arose from the cloud. Marius could not restrain a cry of joy: 

“Well, then, this unhappy man is a wonderful man! all that for-_ 
tune was really his own! hejs Madeleine, the providence of a whole 
region i is Jean Valjean, the saviour of Javert! he is a hero! he is 
@ saint! 7 a 

“He is not a saint, and he is not a hero,” said Thénardier. “Fe is 
an assassin and a robber.” 3 ae | 

And he added with the tone of a man who begins to feel some - 
authority in himself: “Let us be calm.” | | oP ee 

Robber, assassin ; these words, which Marius supposed were gone, 
yet which came back, fell upon him like a shower of ice. Ss 

“Again,” said he. ‘ ae 4 

“StL” said Thénardier. “Jean Valjean did not rob Madeleine, | 
but he isa robber, He did not kill Javert, but he is a murderer.” 

‘Will you speak,” resumed Marius, “of that petty theft of forty 
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years ago, expiated, as appears from your newspapers themselves, 
hy a whole life of repentance, abnegation, and virtue 7" 

“T said assassination and robbery, Monsieur Baron, Ane [repeat 
that I speak of recent facts. What [ have to reveal te you is abso- 
lutely unknown. It belongs to the unpublished, And perhaps vou 
will find in it the source of the fortune adroitly presented ly Jean 
Valjean to Madame the Baroness, Tsay adrontie, for, by a donation 
of this kind, to glide into an honourable house, the comforts of 
which he will share, and, by the same stroke, ta conceal his crime, 
to enjoy his robbery, to bury his name, and te create himself a fame 
ily, that would not be very unskilful,” 

“T might interrupt you here,” observed Machis : “but continue? 

“Monsieur Baron, | will tell yeu all, leaving: the recompense to 
your generosity, This seeret is worth a pile of geld, Vou will say to 
me: why have you nat gone to Jean Valjean? For a very simple 
reason: I know that he has dispossessed hinted f, and dispossessed 
in your favour, and [ think the contrivance tigenieas ss bat he fae 
not a sou left, he would show me his empty hinds, aud, sitee Eoeed 
some money for my voyage to La Joya, | prefer yeu, who lave all, 
to hing who has nothing, | am somewhat fatigued sallow me to take a 
chair.” | 

Marius sat down, and made sien te him te sip down, 

Théenardier installed himself ina cappsudiny elon, touk up the 
two newspapers, thrust them fuck inte the envelapay cand mintterce, 
striking the Drapeaw Blane with his nails “Tt eust me seme hard 
work to get this one.” This done, he crossed his legs and lay back 
in his chair, an attitude characteristic of people whe are sure of what 
they are saying, then entered into the subject seriously, and em 
phasising his words: . . 

“Monsieur Baron, on the 6th of June, 1832, about a vear ago, the 
day of the émente, aman was in the Grind Sewer of Paris, near 
where the sewer empties inte the Seine, between the Pont des In- 
walides and the Pont dTéna.” 

: Marius suddenly drew his chair negr Thenardicr’s, Thénardier 
noticed.this movement, and continued with the deliberation of a 
‘speaker who holds his interlocutor fast, and who feels the palpita- 
tion of his adversary beneath his words: | 
“This man, compelled to conceal himself, for reasons foreign to 
politics, however, had taken the sewer for his dwelling, and had a 

ey to it. It was, I repeat it, the 6th of June: it might have been eight 
o'clock in the evening. The man heard a noise in the sewer, Very 
much surprised, he hid himself, and watched. It was a sound of 
steps, somebody was walking in the darkness ; somebody was coming 
dn bis direction, Strange to say, there was another man in the sewer 
beside him, The grating of the outlet of the sewer was not far off. 
_ »& little light which came from it enabled him to recognise the new- | 
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comer, and to see that this man was carrying something on his back. 
He walked bent over. The man who was walking bent over was an 
old convict, and what he was carrying upon his shoulders ‘was a 
corpse. Assassination in flagrante delicto, if ever there was such a 
thing. As for the robbery, it follows of course; nobody kills a man 
for nothing. This convict was going to throw his corpse into the 
river. It is a noteworthy fact, that before reaching the grating of 
the outlet, this convict, who came from a distance in the sewer, had. 
been compelled to pass through a horrible quagmire in which ‘it 
would seem that he might have left the corpse; but, the sewer-men 
working upon the quagmire might, the very next day, have found the 
assassinated man, and that was not the assassin’s game. He preferred 
to go through the quagmire with his load, and his efforts must have 
been terrible ; it is impossible to put one’s life in greater peril; I do. 
not understand how he came out of it alive.” 

Marius’ chair drew still nearer. Thénardier took advantage of it 
to draw a long breath. He continued: 

“Monsieur Baron, a sewer is not the Champ de Mars. One Jacks 
everything there, even room. When two men are in a sewer, they 
must meet each other. That is what happened. The resident and the 
traveller were compelled to say good-day to each other, to their 
— mutual regret. The traveller said to the resident: “You see what I 
have on amy back, I must get out, you have the key, give it to me.” 
This convict was a man of terrible strength. There was no refusing 
him. Still he who had the key parleyed, merely to gain time. He ex- 
amined the dead man, but he could see nothing, except that he was — 
young, well dressed, apparently a rich man, and all disfigured with 
blood. While he was talking, he found means to cut and tear off 
from behind, without the assassin perceiving it, a piece of the assas- 
sinated man’s coat. A piece of evidence, you understand; méans of 
getting trace of the affair, and proving the crime upon the criminal. 
He put this piece of evidence in his pocket. After which he opened 
the grating, let the man out with his incumbrance on his back, shut 
the grating again and escaped, little caring to be mixed up with the - 
remainder of the adventure, and especially desiring not to be present 
when the assassin should throw the assassinated man into the river. _ 
You understand now. He who was carrying the corpse was Jean | 
Valjean ; he who had the key is now speaking to you,.and the piece - 
of the coat———” - £ bt | 7 

Thénardier finished the phrase by drawing from his pocket .and 
holding wp, on a level with his eyes, between his thumbs and his fore- _ 
fingers, a strip of ragged black cloth, covered with dark stains. ; 

Marius had risen, pale, hardly breathing, his eye fixed upon the — 
scrap of black cloth, and, without uttering a word, without losing © 
sight of this rag, he retreated to the wall, and, with his right hand — 
stretched behind him, groped about for a key which was in the lock : 
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of a closet near the chimney. He found this key, opened the closet, 
and thrust his arm into it without looking, and without removing 
_ his startled eyes from the fragment that “Vhénardier held up. 

Meanwhile Thénardier continued : 

“Monsieur Baron, I have the strongest reasons to believe that the 
assassinated young man was an opulent stranger drawn into a 
snare by Jean Valjean, and the bearer of an enormons sum.” 

“The young man was inyself, and there is the coat !" cried Marius, 
and he threw an old black coat covered with blood upon the carpet. 

Then, snatching the fragment from Thenardier’s hands, he bent 
down over the coat, and applied the piece to the cut skirt. The edges 
fitted exactly, and the strip completed the coat, 

Thénardier was petrified. He thought this: “fam floored,” 

Marius rose up, quivering, desperate, flashing. 

He felt in his pocket, and walked, furious, towards Thenardier, 
offering him and almost pushing into his face his fist full of five 
hundred and a thousand france notes. 

“You are a wretch! you are a liar, a slanderer, a scoundrel, You 
came to accuse this man, you have justified hinyy vou wanted to 
destroy him, you have succeeded only in glorifying him. And it is 
you who area robber! and it is you who are an assassin, [ saw you, 
Thénardier, Jondrette, in that den on the Boulevard de Hopital. 
I know enough about you to send you te the galleys, and further 
even, if I wished. Here, there are a thousand frances, bragyart that 

you are [” 

And he threw a bill for a thousand franes to Theénardier. 

“Ah! Jondrette Thenardier, vile knave! let this be a lesson to 
you, pedlar of secrets, trader in mysteries, fumbler in the dark, 
wretch ! Take these five hundred francs, and leave this place ! Water-. 
loo protects you.” 

“Waterloo!” muttered Thenardier, pocketing the five hundred 
. francs with the thousand franes, 

“Yes, assassin! you saved the life of a colonel there——" 

“Of a general,” said Thenardier, raising his head, 

“Of a colonel!” replied Marius with a burst of passion, “I would 
not give a farthing for a general. And you came here to act out your 
infamy | I tell you that you have committed every crime. Go! out of 
my sight! Be happy only, that is all that I desire. Ah! monster! 
there are three thousand francs more, Take them. You will start 
_ to-morrow. for America, with your daughter, for your wite is dead, 

abominable liar, I will see to your departure, bandit, and I will count 
out to you then twenty thousand francs, Go and get hung elsewhere |” 
| .“Monsieur Baron,” answered Thénardier, bowing to the ground, 
“eternal gratitude.” “BP es tas — 
And Thénardier went out, comprehending nothing, astounded and. 
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transported with this sweet crushing under sacks of gold and with 
this thunderbolt bursting upon his head in bank-notes. 

Thunderstruck he was, but happy also; and he would-have been 
very sorry to have had a lightning rod against that thunderbolt. 

I.et us finish with this man at once. Two days after the events 
which we are now relating, he left, through Marius’ care, for Amer- 
ica, under a false name, with his daughter Azelma, provided with 
a draft upon New York for twenty thousand francs. Thénardier, 
the moral misery of Thénardier, the brokendown bourgeois, was 
irremediable ; he was in America what he had been in Europe. The 
touch of a wicked man is often enough to corrupt a good deed and 
to make an evil result spring from it. With Marius’ money, Thénar- 
dier became a slaver. 

As soon as Thénardier was out of doors, Marius ran to the gar- 
den where Cosette was still walking: | 
_ “Cosette! Cosette! cried he. “Come! come quick! Let us go. 
Basque, a facre! Cosette, come. Oh! my God! It was he who saved 
my life! Let us not lose a minute! Put on your shawl.” 

Cosette thought him mad, and obeyed. 

Le did not breathe, he put his hand upon his heart to repress its 
heating. Tle walked to and fro with rapid strides, he embraced Co- 
sette: “Oh! Cosette! Iam an unhappy man!” said he. 

Marius was in amaze. He began to see in this Jean Valjean a 
strangely lofty and saddened form. An unparalleled virtue appeared 
before him, supreme and mild, humble in its immensity. The gonvict 
was transfigured into Christ. Marius was bewildered by this mar- 
vel. He did not know exactly what he saw, but it was grand. 

In a moment, a fiacre was at the door. 

Marius helped Cosette in and sprang in himself. 

“Driver,” said he, “Rue de ?PHomme Armé, Number 7.” 

The fiaere started. | | 

“Oh! what happiness !” said Cosette. “Rue de l’Homme Armé! I 
dared not speak to you of it again. We are going to see Monsieur 
Jean,” | : | se 
j “Your father! Cosette, your, father more than ever. Cosette, I 
ste it, You told me that you never received the letter which I sent 
you by Gavroche, It must have fallen into his hands. Cosette, he went 
to the barricade to save me. As it is a necessity for him to be an 
angel, on the way, he saved others; he saved Javert. He snatched 
me out of that gulf to give me to you. He carried me on his back in 
that frightful sewer. Oh! I am an unnatural ingrate. Cosette, after 
having been your providence, he was mine. Only think that there was 
a horrible quagmire, enough to drown him a hundred times, to drown 
him in the mire, Cosette! he carried me through that. I had fainted; 
I saw nothing, I heard nothing, I could know nothing of my, own 
fate, We are going to bring him back, take him with us, whether 
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be will or no, he shall never leave us again. [f he is only at hame! 
If we only find him! Twill pass the rest of my life in venerating 


» 


him. Yes, that must be it, do you see, Cosette ? Gavroche must have 
handed my letter to him. It is all explained, You understand.” 
Cosette did not understand a word, 
“You are right,” said she ta him. 
Meanwhile the finere rolled-on, 


V 
NIGHT BELUIND WIECH 18 DAWN 


Ar the knock which he heard at his door, Jean Valjean turned his 
head, 
“Come in,” said lie feebly, 
The door opened, Cosette and Marines appeared, 
(Cosette siishia inte the rao, 
Marius remained upen the threshold, leaning aginst the casing 
of the doar, 
“Cosette! said Jean Valjean, and he rose in his chair, his ares 
stretched out and trembling, hapeard, livid, terrilde, with immicuse 
joy in his eves. 
Cosette stifled with emotion, fell upon Jean Valjesa's breast, 
—“Pather I" said: she. 
can Valjean, beside himself, stammnereddt : 
‘Cosette! she? you, madame? it is you, Cosette? Oh, my God! 
And, clasped in Cosette's arms, he exclaimed : 
“It is you, Cosette? you are here? You forgive me then!” 
Marius, dropping his eyelids that the tears might not fall, stepped 
forward and murmured between his ps which were contracted 
-eonvulsively to check the sobs: . 
“Father 2 
“And you too, you forgive me!" said Jean Valjean. 
— Marius could not utter a word, and Jean Valjean added: 
Thanks,” 
_ Cosette took off her shawl and threw her hat upon the bed. 
“They are in my way,” said she. 
And, seating herself upon the old man's knees, she stroked away 
mus white hair with an adorable grace, and kissed his forehead, 
> Jean Valjean, bewildered, offered no resistance, 
_ Cosette, who had but a very confused understanding of all this, 
redoubled her caresses, as if she would pay Marius’ debt, 3 
Jean Valjean faltered: | : 
_. 70w feolish.we are! I thought I should never see her again. 
Only think, Monsieur Pontmercy, that at the moment you came in, 
Lwas saying to myself :.It is over. There ie her little ress, Lama 
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miserable man, I shall never see Cosette again, I was saying that at | 
the very moment you were coming up the stairs. Was I not silly ? 
I was as silly as that! But we reckon without God. God said: You 
think that you are going to be abandoned, dolt? No. No, it shall not- 
come to pass like that. Come, here is a poor goodman who has need 
of an angel. And the angel comes ; and I see my Cosette again! and 
I see my darling Cosette again! Oh! I was very miserable!” 

lor a moment he could not speak, then he continued: 

“[ really needed to see Cosette a little while from time to time. A 
heart does want a bone to gnaw. Still I felt plainly that I was in the 
way. I gave myself reasons: they have no need of you, stay in your 
corner, you have no right to continue for ever. Oh! bless God, I 
see her again! Do you know, Cosette, that your husband is very 
handsome? Ah, you have a pretty embroidered collar, yes, yes. -I 
like that pattern. Your husband chose it, did not he? And then, Cos-. 
vtte, you must have cashmeres. Monsieur Pontmercy, let me call 
her Cosette. It will not be very long.” | ie 

And Cosette continued again: ; 

“Tow naughty to have left us in this way! Where have you been? 
why were you away so long? Your journeys did not use to last more 
than three or four days. I sent Nicolette, the answer always was: 
Me is absent, How long since you returned? Why did not you let 
us know? Do you know that you are very much changed. Oh! the 
naughty father! he has been sick, and we did not know it! Here, 
Marius, feel his hand, how cold it is !” ere 

“So you are here, Monsieur Pontmercy, you forgive me!” re- 
peated Jean Valjean, . 

At these words, which Jean Valjean now said for the second time, 
all that was swelling in Marius heart found an outlet, he broke forth: 

“Cosette, do you hear? that is the way with him! he begs my par: 
don, and do you know what he has done for me, Cosette? he has. 
saved my life. He has done more. He has given you tome, And, after. 
having saved me, and after having given you to me, Cosette, what 
did he do with himself ? he sacrificed himself. There is the man. And, 
to me the ungrateful, to me the forgetful, to me the pitiless, to me 
the guilty, he says: Thanks! Cosette, my whole life passed at the - 
feet of this man would be too little. That barricade, that sewer, that _ 
furnace, that cloaca, he went through everything for me, for you, | 
Cosette! He bore me through death in every form which he put | 
aside from me, and which he accepted for himself. All courage, all - 
virtue, all heroism, all sanctity, he has it all, Cosette, that man isan ~ 


angel |” | sy aie. 9s ah ee. Ces ae 

PFush! hush!” said Jean Valjean in a whisper. “Why tell all - 
that ?” — ee ae 
“But you !” exclaimed Marius, with a passion in which veneration _ 
was mingled, “why have not you told it ? It is your fault, too. You 
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mive people's lives, and you dade tt from thems! You do oure, under 
pretense nf Hate hatays vettraddf Voy Cuniate volipsedy, Ir in 
frichifal” 

“Potell the teath, answered Jean Viadlpesn, 

"Naa replies! Miatas, “te trath ts tlewhete truths and weap atid 
net fellat. Your werg Monsiene Miardeleate, whe uot hive saad sa? 
You Teal saved Javert, why id have sabdooos Tewe may life ter yan, 
Whi tet Teaver sad sie 2 

"Becunse DP themphitias weoudid, bP felt thar cat were cide. Dp woos 
nevessiiry tod EP oshoahd poo wae. DP von deed hanower that athair of 
the sewer, you wonld tive mide me stow with won To stoomtdd then 
dave feud te heepe silent HP Dhad spoken. a would dave embarrassed 
all” 

“Panharritssed) what? crabarnassed wher? replied Marius. “ihe 
Vat SUP pesg Yo dare pany fastue dicre: We are poouey fae aad ry Von 
mick, OM! my Gad bawwhen Phi owas ba aveadent that |} learned 
it all? Weare pedi terry wou back. Voom ere a peut ot ans. You sare 
her father inttel Bette yy’, Voeur shall mot sprnul moths day i thes drogen 
hottse. ocaat teagiae Hast went wall be here to oerrea, 

“Tosnerrow, sabl fean Vodjean, shall aot be here, boa small 
fet be at wear hse,” 

"Wirt duoweatmican replied Marius. Mi new, we shill allow 
nomore journeys. You shall urver leave ts apt, Yoon Pacbony to ts, 
Wr will mat fet srng peo” 

“This tinge, tts for proud" added Cosette, “We have a carriage 
below. | ati going «0 Carry yout all. of Hees aes, } shill tase fogee 

And laughing, she owde as tf she would dift the old nan in her 
arms. 

"Your room is still inoue house, she continued, “Ef you knew 
how pretty the garden is naw, The avalios are prowing fairly, The 
ths wre sanded with river sand: there are some litte violet shells, 
ou shall eat seme of iy strawberries, Po water them migaelf, And 
no more madame, and no more Monsicur Jean, we area republir, 
are we not, Marius? The prograinme is changed, If cou knew, 
father, I have had some trouble, there was a redsbrenast which had 
made her neat ina hole in the wall, a horrid cat ate hee up for ime. My 
or pretty little red-breast whe put her head out at her windaw and 
Boke at. me! Teried over it. | would have killed the cat! But now, 
nobody cries any more. Everybady laughs, cverylady is happy. 
You are coming with us, How glad grandfather will be! You shall 
have your bed in the garden, you shall tend it, and we will see if your 
strawberries are as fine as mine. And then, I will do what ever you 
wish, and then, you will obey me.” 4 | 

Jean Valjean listened to her without hearing her. He heard the 

-. tausic of her voice ratber than the meaning of ber words ; one of 
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those big tears which are the gloomy pearls of the soul, gathered 
slowly in his eye. He murmured: : 

“The proof that God is good is that she is here.” 

“Tather !” cried Cosette. | 

Jean Valjean continued : 7 . 

“It is very true that it would be charming to live together. They 
have their trees full of birds. I would walk with Cosette. To be 
with people who live, who bid each other good morning, who call 
aach other into the garden, would be sweet. We would see each other 
as soon as it was morning. We would each cultivate our little cor- 
ner. She would have me eat her strawberries. I would have her pic 
my roses. It would be charming. Onl se . 

He pause and said mildly: 

“It is a pity.” ; 

The tear did not fall, it went back, and Jean Valjean replaced it 
with a simile. 

Cosette took both the old man’s hands in her own, 

“My God!” said she, “your hands are colder yet. Are you sick? 
Are you suffering ?” | 

“No,” answered Jean Valjean. “I am very well. Only-—” 

He stopped. 

“Only what?” 

“T shall die ina few minutes.” 

Cosette and Marius shuddered. 

“Die!” exclaimed Marius. 

“Yes but that is nothing,” said Jean Valjean. 

Ie breathed, smiled, and continued. | 

“Cosette, you are speaking to me, go on, speak again, your little 
red-breast ig dead then, speak, let me hear your voice!” 7 

Marius, petrified, gazed upon the old man. 

Cosette uttered a piercing cry: eee coe 

“Iather ! my father! you shall live. You are going to live. I will 
have you live, do you hear!” i 

Jean Valjean raised his head towards her with adoration. 

*(h yes, forbid me to die. Who knows? T shall obey perhaps. I. 
was just dying when you came. That stopped me, it seemed to me - 
that I was born again.” 4 8 

“Vou are full of strength and life,” exclaimed Marius. “Do you 
think people die like that ? You have had trouble, you shall have no 
more. 1 ask your pardon now, and that on my knees! You shall. 
live, and live with us, and live long. We will take you back. Both 
of us here will have but one thought henceforth, your happiness!” . 

“Vou see,” added Cosette in tears, “that Marius says you will 
not die.” 3 | 

Jean Valjean continued to Sele ee ee i 1 

“If you should take me back, Monsieur Pontmercy, would that. 
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make me different from what Lam? No; God theught as you and 
I did, and he has not changed his mind; it is best that T should ga 
away. Death is a good arrangement, God knows better thin we do 
what we need, ‘That you are happy, that Monsieur Pontmercy has 
Cosette, that youth espouses morning, that there are about vou, my 
children, lilacs and nightingales, that your life is a beautiful lawn 
in the sunshine, that all the enchantments of heaven fll your souls, 
and now, that 1 wheoam good for nothing, that [ die; surely all this 
‘is well, Look you, be reasonable, there is nothing else possible now, 
Lam sure that itis all over, An hour ago Thad a fainting tit. Ane 
then, last night, | drank that piteher full of water, How good your 
husband is, Cosette! You are much better aff than with me.” 

There was a noise at the door, It was the physician coming in. 

“Good day and good-by, doctor,” said Jean Valjean, “Here are 
my poor children.” 

Marius approached the physiciun, He addressed this single word 
to him: “Monsieur ?' but in the manner of pronouncing it, there was 
a complete question. 

The physician answered the question hy an expressive pliner. 

“Because things are unpleasant,” said Joun Valjean, “that is ne 
reason for heing unjust towserds Cand" 

There was a silence. All hearts were appressed, 

Jean Valjean turned towards Cosette. He heya te page at her 
as if he would take a look which shonld endure through ctermty, 
Atthe depth of shadow to which he had alrendy descended, cestusy 
was still possible to him while behotding Cosette, The reflection of 
that sweet countenance Hamined his pale face. The sepulchre may 
fave its enchantments, | | 

The physician felt his pulse, 

Abt it was you he needed!" murmured he, looking at Cosette 
and Marius, | 

~ And, bending towards Miachis’ car he adsled very low: 

“Too late,” 

Jean Valjean, alinost without ceasing to gaze pan Cosette, turned 
~xpon Marius and the physician a look of serenity, They heard these 
i inarticulate words come from his lips: 

. “Teds nothing to die; it is frightful not to live,” | : 
Suddenly he arose, These returns of strength are sometimes & 
gign of the death-struggle. He walked with a firm step to the wall, 
mut.aside Marius and the physician, who offered to assist him, took 
down from the wall the little copper crucifix which hung there, came 
buck, and sat down with all the freedom of motion of perfect health, 
eg anid in a loud voice, laying the crucifix on the table: 

7 “Behold the great martyr.” oa. a | 
Eben bis breast sank in, his head wavered, as if the dizziness uf 
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the tomb seized him, and his hands resting upon his knees, began 
to clutch as his pantaloons. | 

Cosette supported his shoulders, and sobbed, and attempted ta 
speak to him, but could not. There could be distinguished, among the 
words mingled with that mournful saliva which accompanies tears, 
sentences like this : “Father! do not leave us. Is it possible that we 
have found you again only to lose you?” ‘ 

The agony of death may be said to meander. It goes, comes, ad- 
vanees towards the grave, and returns towards life. There is some 
groping in the act of dying. 

Jean Valjean, after this semi-syncope, gathered strength, shook 
his forehead as if to throw off the darkness, and became almost 
completely lucid once more. He took a fold of Cosette’s sleeve, and 
kissed it. | 

“Tle is reviving ! doctor, he is reviving!” cried Marius. 

“Vou are both kind,” said Jean Valjean. “I will tell you what has 
given me pain. What has given me pain, Monsieur Pontmercy, was 
that you have been unwilling to touch that money. That money 
really belongs to your wife. I will explain it to you, my children, on 
that account I am glad to see you. The black jet comes from Eng- 
land, the white jet comes from Norway. All this is in the paper you 
see there, which you will read. For bracelets, I invented the substi- 
tution of clasps made by bending the metal, for clasps made by 
soldering the metal, They are handsomer, better, and cheaper. You 
understand how much money can be made. So Cosette’s fortune is’ 
really her own. I give you these particulars,;so that your minds may 
be at rest.” 

The portress had come up, and was looking through the half-open 
door. The physician motioned her away, but he could not prevent 
that good, zealous woman from crying to the dying man before she © 
went: : ee 

“Do you want a priest ?” | : 

“tT have one,” answered Jean Valjean. : | 

And, with his finger, he seemed to designate a point above his 
head, where, you. would have said, he saw some one. 7" : 
It is probalile that the Bishop was indeed a witness of this death-. 
agony. Su | 

Cosette slipped a pillow under his back gently. 

Jean Valjean resumed : | | . — 

“Monsieur Pontmercy, have no fear, I conjure you. The six 
hundred thousand francs are really Cosette’s. I shall have lost my 
life if you do not enjoy it ! We succeeded very well in making glass- 
work. We rivalled what is called Berlin jewellery. Indeed, the Ger- 
man black glass cannot be compared with it. A gross, which contains _ 
twelve hundred grains very well cut, costs only three francs.” 

When a being who is dear to us is about-to die, we look at him | 
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with a lonk whieh clings to him, and which would hold him back, 
Both, dumb with anguish, knowing not what to say to death, despair- 
ing and trembling, they stood before him, Martus holding Cosette’s 
hand. | 
From moment to moment, Jean Valjean grew weaker. [Te was 
sinking she was approaching the dark horizon, [fis breath dia be- 
come Intermittent; it was interrupted hy a sheht rate. fle had 
difficulty in moving his wrist, his feet had lost all motion, and, at 
the same time that the distress of the Tinihs and the exhaustion af the 
body inereased, all the majesty of the soul rose and displaved itself 
upon his forehead. The light af the unknewn world was already 
visible in his eye, 

His face grew pale, and at the sane Gime smiled. Life was no len- 
ger present, there was something else. Elis Treith died away, his 
look grew grant, [twas a corpse on which you feltwings. ” 

He motioned to Cosette te approach, (hen do Miarius sit was evds 
dently the last minute of the bist hour, and he began te speak toe 
them ina vaice se faint it seemed toeeme from afar, and yeu would 
have said that there was already a wall between then and lum. 

*Came closer, come closer, bath of vei. P dove you dearly, Oh! 
it is good to die sof You too, yur love me, may Cosette. P haew very 
well that you still had seme adfection for wor ald goodman Peaw 
kind you are te put this cushion wilder nie fark | Von wall weep for 
mea little, will you not? Net too mmch. bale not wish vou te tave 
any deep grief, You mat amuse vourselves a grent deal, aay children, 
T forgot to tell you that en tinekles without tongnes still meine is 
made than on anything else, A poss, twelve coven, casts ten franes, 

and sells for sixty. That is really a peed business, So von need net 
. “be astonished at the six hundred thausane franes, Monsieur Ponte 
omercy. [tis honest money, You ean be rich witheat coneern. Yor 
mist have a carriage, Prem time to fine a beac at the thevitees, herete 
tiful ball dresses, my Cosette, aid den pive ponel dinners te year 
friends, be very happy, Powis writing just maw te Crsette, Shee will 
find my letter, To her Thequeath the two candlesticks whieh are on 
the mantel, They are silver) but te me they are gold, they are dia- 
mond; they change the candles which are pot inte then, dite ean 
secrated tapers. | do not knew whether he who pave them tame fs! 
satisfied with mein heaven, Tlie doue whit Peculd, Me ehateen, 
you will not forget that fain por uiin, yor will have aie Tatrded in 
—the most convenient piece of ground under a stone ta tnath the spot, 
That is ny wish, Ne name on the stone, tf Ctescltie will came fr a 
litle while sometimes, it will give men pleastre., You too, Measienr 
Pontmerey, [ must confess to you that Ehave not always loved yon: 
Lask your pardon, Now, she wd you are but ane to me. bam very 

rateful to you, T feel that vou make Cosette happy, Hf yen knew, 
onsieur Pontmercy, her beautiful rosy cheeks were my joy ; wher 
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I saw her a little pale, I was sad. There is a five hundred franc bill 
in the bureau. I have not touched it. It is for the poor. Cosette, do 
you see your little dress, there on the bed? do yourecognise it? Yet 
it was only ten years ago. How time passes! We have been very 
happy. It is over. My children, do not weep, I am not going very far, 
L shall see you from there. You will only have to look when it is 
night, you will sce me smile. Cosette, do you rémember Montfer- . 
micil? You were in the wood, you were very much frightened; do - 
you remember when I took the handle of the water-bucket? That 
was the first time I touched your poor little hand. It was so cold! 
Ah! you had red hands in those days, mademoiselle, your hands are 
very white now. And the great doll! do you remember ? you called 
her Catharine, You regretted that you did not carry her to the con- 
vent, [Tow you made me laugh sometimes, my sweet angel ! When it 
had rained you launched spears of straw in the gutters, and you 
watched them, One day, I gave you a willow battledore, and a shut- 
theenck with yellow, blue, and green feathers. You have forgotten 
it, You were so cunning when you were little! You played. You put 
cherries in your ears. Those are things of the past. The forests 
throtigh which we have passed with our child, the trees under which 
we have walked, the convents in which we have hidden, the games, 
the free laughter of childhood, all is in shadow. I imagined that all 
that belonyed to me. There was my folly. Those Thénardiers were 
wicked, We must forgive them. Cosette, the time has come to tell. 
you the name of your mother. Her name was Fantine. Remember 
that name: Fantine, Fall on your knees whenever you pronounce it, 
She suffered much, And loved you much. Her measure of unhappi- 
ness was as fullas yours of happiness. Such are the distributions of ~ 
' God, He is on high, he sees us all, and-he knows what he does in the 
midst of his great stars. So I am going away, my children. Love each” - 
cther dearly always. There is scarcely anything else in the world - 
but that: to love one another. Yout will think sometimes of the poor 
ald man who died here. O my Cosette! it is not my fault, indeed, if 
I have not seen you all this time, it broke my heart ; I went as far as 
the corner of the street, I must have seemed strange to the people 
who saw me pass, [looked like a crazy man, once I went out with no 
hint. My children, I do not see very clearly now, I had some more | 
things to say, but it makes no difference. Think of me a little. You 
are blessed creatures, I do not know what is the matter with me, I 
sea light. Come nearer. [die happy. Let me put my hands upon 
your dear beloved heads.” oe sb nid on Rear 
Cosette and Marius fell on their knees, overwhelmed, choked. 
with tents, each grasping one of Jean Valjean’s kKands. Those augudt 
hands moved no more, oe ae ea er aN 
tle had fallen backwards, the light from the candlesticks fell 
apon him; his white face looked up towards heaven, he let Cosette 
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and Maris cover his lands with kisses > he was eae. 

‘The nieht was sturless and very dark. Withont doubt, inthe gloor 
seme mighty angel was stunding, with outstretched wings, awaiting 
the son, 


Vi 
GRASS HIDES ASD RAEN BTS aT 


Tere: is, in the cemetery of Pore Lewdutise, in the neighbourhoned 
of the Potters’ fiell, for trem the clacuat qaorier ad thar city of 
sepuclives, fir Prema all thee Bantedte tonite which iaphey in 
presence ef etermmity the liidewp., fistiens of decithy ina emerterl 
corner, beside anobd wall, beneath soprreat cea on which the Dined- 
weed elinghes, since the alas jonios are tlie dieses, ce steaess Tis 
stone is exempt ii tiege than tie pe ot triaty thie boy ed inte, fron 
the monte, the Hela cand the lreqqatues of the Dvds, Plecue tims 
it black, ther water preeets. Lops dieser as prath, thie peeqaly daotot lhe 
to po in that direvtion, hewiaisec the jeysisy tm bauecha, wetted tJucs woth wet 
their feet. When there isa dittle suteshane, the disredds eure cart, 
There is, all aleat, arustlinge ad wabdoosts. Lathe sprig, che lnnets 
sing in the tree, 

This stene is entirely bak, Ube only thogie dit i eutiiage ih woos ed 
the esscnitints of thie YUN, tuned Clare swaps Hooadthier care than teenuike 
this stone long cnouph aed sarrow caeagh foo eower a tenan, 

No nare can be rend there, 

Only many years age, a bard wrote pen tin pene these four 
‘dines which have become graslually iNeyitde winder the rain and the 
dust, and which are probally effaced; 


Uidort, Quoique le sort fit pour lad bien Strain, 
Aeievait, U mona’ quand iacal plas son aniyze, 
La chose simplement d'cllesmeme arciva, 
Comme la nut se fait lorsque fe jour sen va, 


